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PREFACE. 


The  following  Lectures  on  legal  medicine  are  offered  to 
the  profession  in  the  hope  that  they  may  supply  the  long- 
felt  want  of  a  work  containing  the  various  forms  of  Scot- 
tish medico-legid  procedure,  differing  as  they  do  in  many 
respects  from  those  of  England,  for  which  country  the 
books  of  Drs.  Taylor,  Guy,  etc.,  have  been  specially  wiitten. 
But  though  thus  intended  primarily  for  Scottish  practi- 
tioners, no  pains  have  been  spared  to  fit  them  for  a  wider 
sphere,  by  the  addition  of  the  legal  forms  in  use  in  Eng- 
land and  other  countries,  where  these  have  been  found  to 
differ  from  those  of  Scotland. 

While  retaining  the  lectures  on  General  Tosicolog)%  the 
Editor  has  thought  it  better  to  omit  Special  Toxicology 
from  the  work,  as  this  subject  has  been  so  often  and  so  ably 
treated  of  in  books  devoted  to  that  department  of  legal 
medicine. 

The  Editor  here  desires  to  thank  several  kind  friends  for 
valuable  assistance  and  suggestions  in  the  preparation  of 
this  book  for  the  press,  especially  Mr.  George  Cadcnhead, 
Procurator-Fiscal  of  Al.)erdeen ;  Mi*.  J.  M.  Thomson,  bar- 
rister-at-law  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  Dr,  John  G.  Hall  of  Aber- 
deen ;  and  also  Mr.  James  Cadenhead  of  Aberdeen,  who 
etched  the  illustrations  for  the  work. 


Aderdesx,  January  187&. 
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MEDICAJ.  E\ni>ENCE. 

PnEUMiVAiiT  Rrmarks.— Besiguatjons  of  Mcdico-lrgiil  Scit-nce — Occjuiions  for  iU 
Application  —  Evidence  of  the  Onlinary  Witness — Evidence  of  the  Scientific 
Witnew—Limita  of  Legal  Teatitnouy— Limits  of  Medical  Testimony— Forms  of 
Lc^l  Procedure  in  Criminal  Cuaes — Critninitl  Institutions  of  Scotland  ;  uf 
En^^and ;  of  the  Cdlnnicjf  and  United  States ;  of  France ;  of  Germany. 
CiujiiNXL  ANl>  EL'CLEi»iAsTicAL  CuLRTi*. — Pusltion  of  the  Expcrt  at  the  !nve»- 
tig&tion  of  Criminal  Charges — In  his  strictly  Medicul  Capacity  —  At  the 
Precognition  in  Scotland— Dn  the  Coroner's  Inqncst  in  England  ;  in  America — 
The  Written  RciwDrt — The  Viva  Voce  Examination — Knles  for  the  guidance  of 
lli«  Expert— Exiimination  for  the  Defence — CauLiouB  to  the  Medifyil  WitueAs. 

The  department  of  medical  science  to  which  it  is  my  province  to 
draw  your  attention  liere  is  rather  unfortunate  in  its  usual  desig- 
nation. Little  fault  indeed  could  he  found  with  the  titles  of 
Forensic  Medicine  or  Legal  Mediciue,  which  some  have  chosen 
whereby  to  characterise  it;  but  I  cannot  say  so  much  for  that  hy 
which  it  is  best  known,  namely  Medical  Jurisprudencre,  an  unfor- 
tunate misnomer,  which,  however  inappropriutej  can  scarcely  now 
be  got  rid  of. 

Of  the  scope  of  the  science  generally,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  say  much.  You  must  be  aware  that  occasions  arise  in  the 
course  of  a  professional  career  on  which  the  medical  man  will 
have  to  step  beyond  the  sphere  of  hia  ordinar}'  avocations  aa  the 
attendant  on  the  sick.  Such  occasions  occur  in  the  case  of  those 
judicial  proceedings,  civil  or  criminal,  which  are  found  to  bear  more 
or  less  dii-ectly  on  medical  science,  and  in  wliich  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  law  require  for  their  guidance  fiK'ts  and  opinions 
which  ai*e  only  to  be  procured  from  the  medical  practitioner  iu  hia 
strictly  profes.sion.al  cajiacity. 

In  all  such  inquiries  at  law  there  are  two  leading  forms  in 
which  evidence  to  this  effect  may  be  called  for  on  the  part  of 
the  legal  authorities — forms  whicli,  though  not  always  kept  apart 
in  practice,  need  to  be  distiuguishcd,  and  borne  distinctly  iu  mind 
by  the  scientific  witness. 

Thus,  evidence  may  Ihj  called  for  from  the  witness  as  to  the 
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mere  facta  of  the  case,  or  he  will  he  required  to  state  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  has  ajTi\ed  fiMiu  the  cousideration  of  these 
facts,  whether  ohserved  by  himself  or  supplied  to  him  hy  others. 

When  he  has  merely  to  speak  to  the  fads  of  the  case,  tlie 
professional  is  in  the  same  position  as  the  ordinary  witness.  In 
common  with  tlic  latter,  what  is  chiefly  Jeumnded  of  him  is,  a 
memory  sulficieutly  retentive  to  euable  him  to  recall  what  he  Ijas 
seen  or  heard,  suilicitmt  iuLelligeuce  and  aeuteness  t^  euabla 
him  to  discern  the  usual  import  of  deeds  and  words,  and  enough 

■  presence  of  mind  to  bring  out  the  result  of  all  this  at  the  proper 
moment,  in  answer  to  a  well-dii*ected  system  of  interrogatoiy.  In 
protif  of  this,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  boys  and  girls  under 

H  puberty,  when  not  too  bashful,  usually  make  the  best  ordinary 
witnesses,  from  tlje  superior  acuteuess  of  tlieir  observation,  the 
instinctivity  of  their  perceptions,  and  the  readiness  of  their 
Diemoriea  at  that  eaily  age. 

Further,  when  called  on  to  speak  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  it 
will  be  expected  of  the  witness  tliat  he  coutine  his  testununy 
to  what  has  fallen  under  his  own  observation ;  or  it  may  be 
occasionally,  where  words  have  been  heard  by  him,  as  well  as 
actions  witnessed,  to  state,  when  bo  req\ured,  what  he  imder- 
Btood  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  in  question  to  be  the  import 
of  the  expressions  made  use  of,  or  the  purport  of  the  actions 
peribnued. 

In  connection  with  this  department  of  testimony  it  may  be 
proper  to  add,  that  though,  in  common  with  others,  the  medical 
witness  may  be  interrogitted  as  to  the  res  gcMcc  of  the  case,  it  is 
usual,  unless  on  special  occasions  when  no  other  evidence  wm  be 
prociu'cd,  to  confine  Ins  testimony  to  the  occurrences  which  only 
a  medical,!  man  is  supposed  to  be  com]>eteut  to  observe. 

The  same  restriction  applies  to  the  case  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioner, when,  occupj'ing  a  higher  capacity  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  witness,  he  is  calleil  on  to  atlduce  the  inferences  naturally 
flowing  from  and  built  up  on  Hie  facts  and  circumstances  either 
obsen'ed  by  himself  or  merely  reported  by  others.  Here  too  the 
facts  and  inferences  with  wdiich  he  will  l)e  permitted  to  deal  must 
1)0  such  alone  as  bear  on  the  purely  medical  aspects  of  the  case. 
Tlie  administrators  and  interpi-eters  of  the  law  consider  it  to  be 
their  exclusive  function  to  interpret  facts  and  draw  conclusions  in'* 
all  circumstances,  except  those  in  which  their  own  incompetence 
must  at  once  l»e  admitted ;  that  is,  wliere  the  questions  before 
them  are  of  a  purely  technical  or  scientific  character,  such  as  the 
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greater  numLer  of  tlie  medical   poiiiLs  coming   before  them  for 
settlo-meiit  and  adjmliiuitiou, 

Now,  whetlier  in  his  less  ami»itious  character  as  a  mere  observer, 
or  in  his  higher  position  as  a  judge  and  interpreter  of  tlio  value 
and  bearing  of  tlie  facts  of  his  science,  or,  as  uavially  hapi>ens,  in 
both  combined,  tlie  medical  juiist  has  a  sufficiently  imj>ortant  part 
to  play  witliin  tlie  dej'artment  of  legal  practice,  in  which  his  aid 
may  be  at  any  time  sought,  where  legal  j>riuciplc3  ha\  e  to  be 
settled  or  legal  decisions  pronounced  based  on  purely  medical 
facts  and  conclusions;  and  beyond  this  Uie  medical  practitioner,  in 
his  oiHciid  capacity,  docs  not  require  to  travel  in  seeking  to  fit  him- 
self for  such  exigencies  as  these,  a  circumstance  lost  siglit  of  by 
most  of  tlie  earlier  writers  on  medical  jurispradence,  and  which 
if  duly  attended  to  would  also  diaencuiuber  many  of  our  existing 
medico-legal  works  of  much  superfluous  matter  having  but  an 
indirect  beariug  on  the  science  which  they  profess  to  elucidata 
Of  this  sort  are  many  discussions  on  purely  legal  questions  with 
uhirh  tlie  practitioner  or  mediciil  jurist,  as  such,  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do,  and  the  introduction  of  which  coidd  only  have  arisen 
from  ignorance  on  tlie  part  of  llie  exj»ert  of  the  practical  object  of 
his  science,  and  tlie  proper  ])03ition  he  is  found  in  practice  to 
occupy  in  inquiries  at  law  bordering  on  medical  topics. 

Kqiudly  supcrMuous  and  still  more  mischievous  are  many  of 
tlie  details,  still  frequently  Teinoduced  from  the  older  writers  iu 
our  modem  treatises,  of  medical  inquiries  which  would  now  be 
repuiiiated  by  the  existing  judicatories,  and  the  discussions  of 
questions  which  are  now  settled  on  evidence,  and  on  principles  of 
a  sort  altogether  foreign  to  those  which  medicine  is  capable  of 
supplying.  The  inquiries  with  which  the  modem  expert  has  to 
concern  himself  occupy  a  less  extended  field  than  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  the  case,  while  the  evidence  required  to  sub- 
stantiate the  points  which  they  embrace  is  not  now  required  to  be  of 
that  strictly  demonstrative  character,  which  demanded  that  each 
single  fact  advanced  shoidd  be  incapable  of  exj>lanation  by  any 
other  view  than  the  one  tiiken  of  it  by  the  Tvitaess,  and  thus  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  the  juJge  or  jury  to  arriy<?  at  mnml  con- 
viction on  any  point  whatever,  unless  each  and  every  link  in  the 
chain  of  proof  was  not  only  indisputable  but  undisputed,^ — a  thing 
perfectly  unattainable  iu  such  a  science  as  medieiue,  in  fact  in 
any  science  whatever,  if  we  excejit  that  of  pure  mathematics. 

Thus  nanowed  and  restricted  within  reasonable  and  practi- 
cable limits,  the  series  of  t^jpics  falling  legitiuiately  Uj  be  discussed 
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by  the  medical  jurist,  as  IiLa  subject  is  now  viewed  by  its  most 
enligbtened  culLivutarH,  embraces  sudi  points,  and  snob  nrily,  as 
are  either  purely  medical  in  tbe  wider  sense  of  the  tenn,  or  arise 
directly  out  of  medicine  proper,  and  consequently  which  can  only 
be  satisfactorily  dealt  witli  by  the  magistrate  after  he  has  acquired 
a  kuowled*^e  of  their  medical  aspects. 

Of  this  class  of  topics  and  inquiries  in  forensic  practice  we 
arc  constantly  being  presented  with  examples,  wliere  points  are 
broached  and  judgments  given,  the  consideration  and  settlement 
of  which  rest  upon  data  and  arguments  altogether  foreign  to  the 
usual  sx>here  of  the  legal  functionary',  and  which  the  medical 
pmctiLinner  ia  alone  comjietent  to  funiisli ;  data,  und  arguments 
drawn  from  professional  sources,  at  times  pretty  widely  apart,  and 
demandin^T  for  thnir  cniToot  appreciation  nnd  application  a  fami- 
liarity with  several  of  the  more  recondite  of  the  departments  of 
medical  science. 

Btifore  proceeding  to  euuinerate  tlie  topics  with  which  the 
medical  jurist  has  to  deal,  and  to  the  study  of  the  details  tlius 
opened  up  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  where  it  comes  into  con- 
tact with  certain  departments  of  liiw,  the  formiil  elucidatinn  of 
which  constitutes  the  science  of  medical  jurisprudence,  it  may  l>e 
iiseful  and  instructive,  as  a  fitting  introduction  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, to  direct  your  attention  at  the  outset  to  the  two  following 
topics  : — FiTiitly,  To  the  ordinary  forftis  of  procedure  followed  by 
the  administrators  of  the  law  in  this  and  other  civilised  countries^ 
in  so  fur  as  these  are  found  to  Ixiar  on  and  demand  the  co-opera- 
tion of  tlie  practitioner  in  his  medical  capacity ;  and  Secondly,  To 
the  precise  character  of  the  testimony  which  the  medical  vntuess 
is  expected  to  be  aide  to  produce  in  the  course  of  such  proceed- 
ings towards  tlie  furtlierance  of  the  ends  of  justica 

This  I  shall  attempt  to  do  as  briefly,  and  in  terms  of  a  cha- 
racter as  little  formal  and  technical  as  the  subject  will  admit  of. 

I.  In  proceeding  to  notice  the  forms  of  legal  procedure,  in 
80  far  as  they  are  found  to  affect  the  medical  practitioner,  your 
attention  has  to  be  directed 

Id,  To  the  Criminal  Institutions  of  Scotland,  differing  as  they 
do,  in  form  at  least,  from  those  of  the  sister  country,  and  in  not 
a  few  important  particulars  from  those  which  regulate  legal  pro- 
cedure amongst  the  other  European  nations. 

In  Scotland  the  prosecution  of  crime  is  not  loft,  as  in  England, 
to  the  injured  individual  or  Ids  friends,  but  is  intrusted  to  a 
public  ollicer.wlio conducts  the  prosecution  at  the  public  expense; 
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failing  which  the  individual  or  his  friends  may  press  the  criminal 
charge,  as  in  the  sister  country. 

The  Lord  Advoeato,  or  his  deputies,  tlie  Advocates-Depute,  are 
the  public  prosecutors  for  crimes  over  the  whole  of  Scotland. 
The  Court  before  which  thase  public  otHct^rs  appear  is  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary,  whose  powers  extend  over  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land, and  whose  Circuits  travel  twice  a  year  through  its  most 
populous  counties. 

Uesid(\ft  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  there  is  in  each  county  the 
Sheriff-Court,  and  iu  each  considerable  town  a  Biu*gh  Court, 
both  for  lesser  oI!e]ic«s.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  also  t^ike 
cognisance  of  the  smaller  crimes. 

In  each  county  or  burgh  a  public  officer  is  appointed,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  receive  all  complaiula  from  individuals  who  have 
been  injured  in  their  persona  or  estates  witliin  the  limits  of  his 
jurisdiction,  and  to  prepare  such  cases  for  prosecution  before  one 
uf  the  above  courts,  according  to  their  nuture  and  the  degree  of 
erimmality  of  the  action. 

The  Justices  of  Peace  in  each  district  have  also  a  Procurator- 
Fiscal,  as  this  officer  is  termed,  who  prosecutes  before  them  in 
cases  fit  for  their  decision. 

In  the  event  of  a  crime  which  is  of  a  serious  complexion, 
such  as  murder,  rape,  etc.,  occurring  in  any  county  or  burgh  of 
Scotland,  the  proceedings  are  as  fallows : — Upon  the  information 
of  the  injured  party  or  his  friends,  a  complaint  is  made  out  by 
the  Procurator-Fiscal  of  tlie  burghj  county,  or  district  where  he 
resides,  and  the  party  oReudiug,  after  being  judicially  examined, 
is  committed  to  prison  for  further  examination.  The  whole  of  the 
evidence  on  the  case  is  broufjht  together  and  reduced  to  writing, 
with  the  view  of  being  immediately  submitted  to  Crown  Counsel, 
and  of  serving  for  their  brief  on  the  trial. 

The  written  report  of  the  medical  man  engaged  in  the  case 
forms  part  of  this  investigation,  or  pncoffiiition,  as  it  is  termeth 

The  precognition,  or  proc^s-vtrhal,  being  concluded,  the  Sheriff 
or  magistrate  who  has  supermtended  the  Procurator-Fiscal  iu  the 
collection  and  investigation  of  the  evidence,  or  who  is  cognisant 
of  its  natvirOj  commits  the  accused  to  stand  trial  if  tliere  be  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  conmiittal,  when  the  accused  may  apply  for  bail 
if  tlie  crime  admits  of  it. 

The  accused  party  being  committed  for  trial,  the  precogni- 
tion is  transmitted  to  the  Crown  Counsel  in  Edinbuvirh,  who  tleter- 
uiiue  on  the  propriety  of  a  prosecution,  and  who  have  power  to 
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termiuate  the  proceedings  and  liberate  the  prisoner,  to  remit  the 
Ciiso  L-0  nil  infiniitr  judgd  for  iiuuiediate  trial,  or  to  direct  the 
accused  to  be  detained  for  indictment  bcfuie  tlie  higher  conrT^. 

When  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Crown  Counsel  that  the 
prosecution  is  to  be  gone  on  with,  the  trial  takes  jdace  at  the 
High  Conrt,  at  the  circuit,  nr  at  t!ie  Sheriff-court,  and  the  in- 
dictment is  made  out  and  the  trial  conducted  by  the  Lord  Advocate 
or  one  of  his  deputies. 

The  indictment  or  criminal  charge  narrates  minutely  the  nature 
of  the  crime,  the  place  wliere  it  was  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, and  must  specify  all  articles  to  be  used  in  evidence,  and 
contain  a  list  of  th«  wiluesscs. 

At  the  commencement  of  the-trial  the  witnesses  are  locl<edup 
in  the  chai-go  of  an  nlHccr  of  the  Court,  and  are  separately  called 
and  examined  publicly  on  oath. 

2d,  The  English  practice  in  criminal  matters  is  in  many 
respects  dilTerent  from  the  Scottish.  Except  in  some  particular 
classes  of  State  and  political  nlVenccs,  and  in  a  few  cases  which 
Lave  drawn  on  themselves  much  public  attention  from  their  rarity 
or  imj»ortaiicR,  the  English  hiw  rucugiiises  no  public  prosecutor, 
the  prosecution  being  left  to  the  individual  who  has  sustained  the 
injury,  or  to  !iis  friends. 

Tlie  party  or  parties  concerned  having  resolved  to  prosecute, 
tlie  depusitiaua  of  the  witnessiss  are  taken,  in  presence  of  the 
accused,  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who,  if  he  thinks  the  case 
of  Hufhcieut  importance,  grants  warrant  to  commit  the  prisoner  to 
stand  trial. 

The  prisoner — when  once  committed — must  be  kept  in 
])rison  if  the  ollence  is  not  bailable,  or  if  he  cannot  find  bail, 
till  the  uext  (pmitcr  sessions  or  assizes  if  the  oilencc  wits  com- 
mitted out  of  Loudon,  or  till  the  next  term  if  it  was  committed 
witfiin  it. 

WliL'U  the  Grand  Jury  meets,  the  indictment  is  prefen*ed 
against  tlie  prisoner.  If  twelve  of  them,  on  hearing  the  evidence, 
find  a  true  bill,  the  prisoner  takes  his  trial  before  the  Petit  Jury, 
either  immediately  or  at  the  next  term. 

A  portion  of  the  duties  which  fall  to  our  Procurators-Fiscal 
is,  in  England,  discharged  by  a  coroner,  or  paid  magistrate, 
and  a  jury.  In  all  cases  of  sudden  death,  or  death  under  sus- 
picious circumstances,  the  coroner  sits  as  a  judge,  and  has  the 
power  of  summoning  witnesses,  of  directing  a  post-moilem  exami- 
uatiun  of  the  b(xly,  and  a  cheuiical  analysis  of  tho  coutcnta  uf  the 
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jh;  and  if  the  finding  of  the  jury  leads  to  ulterior  proceed- 
ings, he  binds  over  the  witnesses  to  appear  at  the  next  assizes. 

The  courts  of  Oyer  and  IWrnmcr  in  England,  corresponding  to 
the  Scotch  High  Court  and  Circuit  Courts  of  Justiciary,  are  those 
courts  of  comniission  or  assize  in  which  down  cases,  such  as 
treasons,  felonies,  and  misdemeanours,  ai'e  disposed  of. 

The  meijical  \vitnes8  wlien  subpoenaed  to  attend  must  do  so 
un^ler  a  heuvy  penalty,  and,  until  lately,  was  not  allowed  his 
expenses.  Now,  however,  this  privilege  has  been  accorded  him 
in  all  cases  of  felony,  and  in  certain  cases  of  misdonieauoura. 

Sd,  In  India  and  the  British  colonies  tlie  forms  of  criniinal 
procedm'e  are  those  of  England;  while  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica adopt  these,  M'ith  some  slight  modifications  to  be  noticed 
further  on. 

4th,  In  France,  since  1808,  the  machinery  of  the  criminal 
law  has  been  as  follows : — 

The  Court  of  Simple  or  Ordinary  Police  takes  coguisance 
of  offences  involving  a  slight  fine  or  a  short  imprisonment,  like 
our  own  Burgh  Courts. 

The  Court  of  Correctional  Police  he^irs  appeals  from  the 
above-meutioued  court,  and  condemns  slight  crimes  to  a  severer 
fine,  or  to  longer,  though  still  limited,  imprisonment. 

Tlie  Criminal  or  High  Criminal  Court  is  the  trihuual  for 
the  trial  of  offences  to  which  a  greater  punishment  is  annexed 
than  that  of  temporary  imprisonment.  It  is  held,  like  our  own 
Courts  of  Justiciary,  in  courts  of  assize,  in  Vans  monthly,  and  four 
times  a  year  on  circuit  in  the  provinces.  The  I'rocurcur-G^n&al, 
or  Froeureur  de  la  Rdpuhliqu/e,  or  one  of  his  substitutes,  like 
the  Scotch  Lord  Advocate  and  his  deputes,  fills  the  place  of  public 
prosecutor. 

The  Court  of  Api>eal  liears  appeals  from  the  Court  of  Con 
rectional  Police,  and  pronounces  on  the  validity  of  the  accusjition. 

The  Court  of  Cassation  (or  Eepeol)  annuls  sentences, 
judgments,  and  decrees  attacked  on  the  score  of  incompetence, 
informality,  or  undue  severity.  But  the  decree  of  this  court  is 
not  final ;  the  prisoners  may  he  detained  in  custody,  and  the  trial 
carried  anew  to  a  court  of  assize. 

But  if  the  court-s  of  justice  in  France  boar  a  resemblance  to 
those  in  Scotland,  the  modes  of  procedure  of  these  tribunals  pre- 
sent points  of  striking  contrast  with  them.  It  -would  be  out  of 
place  to  dwell  here  on  the  want  of  anything  like  the  ITalieas 
Corj>u3  Act,  wliich  deprives  the  prisoner  of  any  sticurity  against 
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apprehension  on  unjust  or  frivolous  chaises.  The  power  of  the 
counsel  for  the  defence  is  also  mucli  more  limited  than  with  us, 
while  the  witnesses  on  the  same  side  are  sometimes  handled  in  a 
very  rude  and  unbecoming  way  by  the  judge  and  public  prose- 
cutor. The  evidence,  too,  against  the  accused  is  drawn  from  him 
in  prison  by  a  forced  system  of  continued  and  repeated  interro- 
gatory, which  in  many  instances  amounts  to  a  species  of  moral 
torture;  while  again  the  declarations  thus  obtained  from  the  prisoner 
are  liable  to  be  turned  against  himself,  and  he  may  be  at  any  time 
confronted  with  the  witnesses,  and  required  to  explain  away,  if  he 
can,  their  testimony  or  the  discrepancies  in  his  declarations. 

bth,  The  criminal  law  in  Germany,  if  differing  in  form  from 
that  of  France  in  the  prominence  so  largely  assigned  to  docu- 
mentary evidence,  has  so  many  points  in  common  with  it,  that  the 
remarks  bearing  upon  the  position  of  the  accused  which  I  have 
adduced  in  regard  to  the  one  apply  in  substance  to  the  other. 

Thus  in  Germany  the  same  system  of  interrogatory  is  pur- 
sued as  in  France,  and  this  for  periods  not  unfrequently  of  seve- 
ral years  when  the  suspicions  of  guilt  are  strong,  and  the  proof 
defective.  As  in  that  country,  the  evidence  is  often  chiefly 
drawn  frpm  tlie  admissions  and  contradictory  statements  of  the 
prisoner.  He  is  confronted  with  the  witnesses,  and  every  effort 
which  ingenuity  can  devise  is  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  draw 
him  into  admissions  which  are  to  be  employed  against  himself. 

The  contrast  which  this  presents  to  the  practice  of  our  own 
courts  of  criminal  law  has  been  thus  put  by  an  eminent  Scottish 
barrister : — "  In  tliis  country  no  attention  is  paid  to  anything 
beyond  the  circumstances  directly  connected  with  the  commission 
of  the  crime,  and  what  has  been  heard  or  seen  by  the  witnesses  pre- 
sent at  the  time,  or  immediately  before ;  and  if  these  throw  no 
light  on  the  motives  of  the  prisoner,  the  law  takes  no  further, 
steps  to  clear  up  the  doubt,  l^o  inferences  are  drawn  from  the 
past  to  the  present ;  the  former  life  of  the  prisoner,  his  general 
character,  habits,  and  inclinations,  are  excluded  from  considera- 
tion. But  in  Germany"  (and  the  same  remark  applies  in  sub- 
stance to  France)  "  the  inquiry  stretches  backwards  over  an  inde- 
finite period.  The  accused  is  traced,  perhaps,  from  his  cradle  to 
his  prison ;  his  early  passions  and  youthful  errors,  as  well  as  his 
matured  opinions  and  habits,  are  all  considered  as  so  many  cir- 
cumstances from  which  presumptions  as  to  his  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  particular  charge  against  him  may  be  drawn." 

"  In  this  way,  although  much  must  necessarily  be  left  to  the 
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discretion,  good  sense,  and  perspicacity  of  the  judge,  whether  any, 
or  what,  weij^'ht  is  to  be  gi\eu.  to  such  presumptions ;  and  although 
instances  of  gross  abuse,  arising  from  judicial  blindness  or  wilfid 
prejudice,  do  not  unfrequently  occur  from  the  ailmission  of  much 
that  is  not  evidence  at  all,  in  any  legitimate  sense,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  tlae  ample  and  circumstantial  detail,  which  is  the 
result  of  these  comprehensive  examinations,  gives  to  the  annals 
of  German  and  French  criminal  jurisprudence  a  completeness  and 
connection,  a  regular  and  progressive  interest,  which  it  is  vain  to 
expect  from  the  reports  of  similar  proceedings  in  our  own 
conn  try.** 

Ynu  are  no  doubt  aware  tliat  on  tlie  Continent,  and  in  Ger- 
many especially,  the  sulxlivision  of  professional  labour  is  carried 
much  farther  than  amongst  ourselvea.  Tl^ere  the  management  of 
criminal  cases  is  entrusted  mostly  to  a  spccvd  class  of  medical 
men,  singly  or  in  conjunction.  But  what  I  think  it  most  to  the 
point  to  notir^e  here  is  the  very  vlifferent  position  which  the 
medical  practitioner  occupies  in  France  and  Ciermany  to  what  he 
does  in  our  criminal  cases.  In  place  of  beirjg  subjected  to  a 
■Hva  voce  examination  on  the  precognition  or  trial,  at  the  prelimi- 
naiy  investigation  a  series  of  written  questions  is  put  into  his 
bonds  along  with  the  written  depositions  of  the  witnesses  and  of 
the  accused,  and  from  the  study  of  these  he  is  required  to  give 
in  writing  his  opinion  of  the  case,  with  his  reasons  adduced 
at  length,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  has  based  them ;  so  that, 
in  fact,  their  medical  reports  bear  a  rloae  resemblance  to  the 
charge  of  the  judge  in  our  couits  when  summing  up  tlie  evidence 
for  the  guidance  of  the  jury. 

This  latitude  allowed  to  medical  jurists  abroa<l  rendci*s  the 
perusal  of  their  accounts  of  criminal  trials  so  instructive,  particu- 
larly to  tlie  younger  practitioner,  that  nothing  which  we  possess 
on  this  subject  can  fill  up  the  blank  which  our  Uiedico-legal 
literature  presents  so  far  as  practical  det^iils  are  concerned.  This, 
if  nothing  else,  makes  it  the  imperative  duty  of  the  teacher  of 
me<lical  jmigprudence  to  recommend  to  his  hearers  the  study  of 
the  French  and  Gcnnan  longuagea  if  they  should  wish  to  reach 
eminence  in  this  department  of  their  profession. 

In  the  above  very  brief  outline  of  the  fonus  of  procedure  in 
courts  of  law,  my  remarks  have  been  confined  to  the  practice  of 
its  criminal  department,  with  which  chiefly,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, the  medical  pmctitioner  has  to  do.  Tliero  ai*e  other  courts 
before   which    he   is   liable   to   be   cited,  namely,  the  Civil   and 
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Ecclesiastical  Courts.  In  these,  however,  the  forms  of  procedure 
are  not  so  peculiar,  and  differ  so  little  in.  essentials  from  those 
to  which  I  Liivc  just  adverLeil,  that,  passing  them  over,  I  may  at 
once  proceed  to  the  remaining  point  which  I  proposed  to  con- 
sider, namely^ 

II.  The  precise  character  of  the  evidence,  including  the  form 
it  will  liave  to  take,  which  wiU  be  expected  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioner at  the  different  sta-^es  of  the  legal  investigations  to  which 
he  is  liable  to  be  summoned. 

The  points  which  fall  to  be  discussed  under  this  head,  it  may 
be  well  to  preiuise,  must  nece^^sarily  be  passed  in  review  in  a 
manner  somewhat  desultory  and  unconnected  ;  but  as  it  is  a  matter 
of  notoriety  that  the  want  of  familianty  with  the  point*  which  I 
shall  include  under  it,  has  been  the  cause  of  many  a  professional 
failure,  leading  to  future  regret  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner, 
I  have  to  bespeak  your  special  attention  to  the  observations 
which  succeed,  while  I  attempt  to  follow  the  steps  of  the  medical 
man  from  his  first  connection  with  a  criminal  investigation,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  leaving  the  witness-box,  when  his  duties  terminate ; 
noticing /rs/,  the  part  of  tlie  investigation  cntrustod  to  tlio  expert; 
8cco7id,  his  appearance  at  the  precognition  Lt?fore  the  j»ublic  pro- 
secutor ;  and  thirds  as  a  witness  at  the  trial  subsequently,  when 
the  proceevlings  are  carried  out  by  the  law  authorities.  The 
medical  jnrist  is  employed  in  criminal  investigations  in  oi-der  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  strictly  medical  points  of  the  case,  whether 
aa  regards  tlie  living  or  tlto  deml.  Occa-sions  of  tlie  former  sort 
arise  in  connection  with  tlie  chai^ges  of  rape,  abortion,  pregnancy, 
etc.,  and  of  the  latter  kind  with  those  of  homicide,  poisoning,  eta 
In  either  case  the  expert,  whether  he  has  been  pre\iously  con- 
nected with  the  case  or  otherwise,  is  directed  by  a  warrant  from 
a  magistrate  to  follow  out  or  to  commence  his  inquiries  into  the 
facts  and  circumstances  ooming  witliin  his  proper  province,  and 
to  report  in  writing  such  facta  and  circumstances  as  he  has  thus 
acquired,  and  the  conclusions  which  he  has  arrived  at  in  regard  to 
them.  This  report  has  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  solemn 
alhrmation,  that  is,  to  be  given  on  send  and  coTU^umre- ;  while  abroad 
tlie  oath  is  tendered  to  the  expert  at  the  outset  of  the  proceedings, 
and  is  not  again  repeated  during  tlie  investigation  aa  amongst 
ourselves. 

This  investigation  concluded,  and  his  report  handed  in  to  the 
public  prosecutor,  the  expert  is  usually  called  on  to  appear  before 
'a    at    tlie    precognition    or    preliiniuaiy    h'gal    investigation. 
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Whether  a  medical  practitioner  baa  thus  already  been  con- 
nected with  a  criiiiinal  case,  or  from  liis  acquaiutauce  with  it 
otherwise,  he  is  able  to  tlu-ow  light  upon  it,  he  cannot  with- 
hohl  his  aasistoncG  at  the  precogaition  when  duly  cited  fur  this 
purpose. 

In  this  country  (Scotland)  the  judge-examinator  may  grant 
warrant  for  caliitig  witnesses  for  tlie  precognition,  and  if  necessary 
may  put  them  on  oath  iu  order  Ut  eliiut  thu  truth.  In  case  of 
their  refusing  or  contumaciously  declining  to  appear,  fresh  war- 
rants may  be  issued  to  compel  their  attendance.  ^Vl»en  brought 
before  the  judge  in  like  manner  they  may  be  coerced  with  im- 
prisoumeut  if  they  either  refuse  to  answer  questions  at  all,  or 
answer  in  a  manner  plainly  evasive  or  illusory. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  renders  it  iiu^wssible  for  the  practitiouer 
to  evade  this  duty  in  any  instance  of  the  least  importance,  though 
it  is  well  kno\vu  that  some  medical  men  are  anxious  to  avuid  it 
when  they  can  succeed  in  doing  so,  The  examiuator  on  such 
occasions  may  tender  a  fee  to  the  medical  witness,  but  he  rarely 
does  so  in  Uiis  country  in  criminal  cases. 

In  England  the  coroner  and  justices  are  in  much  the  same 
position  as  the  judge-examinator  in  Scotland.  Till  lately,  medical 
men  were  suumioued  to  the  coroner's  inquest,  as  other  witnesses 
are,  and  were  not  allowed  their  expenses,  nor  were  they  expected 
to  attend  this  court  unless  they  chosa  A  recent  enactment, 
however,  while  it  empowers  the  coroner,  on  refusal  to  obey  his 
summons,  to  sue  the  medical  practitioner  before  the  nearest  justice 
and  inflict  a  fine  of  £5  on  him,  secures  to  the  medical  witness, 
irhen  spedalhj  sumvwTud,  a  fee  of  one  guinea  for  simple  attendance, 
or  two  where  a  post-mortem  inspection  or  a  chemical  analysis  is 
required. 

The  only  exception  to  the  payment  of  the  medical  witness 
secured  by  tliis  Act,  is  in  the  case  of  a  person  dying  in  a  public 
hospital,  lunatic  asylum,  or  other  public  institution  endowed  or 
supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  in  which  circumstances  the 
medical  officer  of  such  institution  is  not  entitled  to  claim  pay- 
ment for  hia  services  (G  and  7  Will.  IV.  cap.  89). 

Tlie  fees  paid  to  medical  men  for  investigations  ordered  by 
the  English  magistrates  are  not  fixed  by  statutes,  but  are 
subject  to  local  regulations.  Unless  a  party  charged  be  com- 
mitted for  trial,  fees  are  not  commonly  allowed,  except  where  a 
previous  arrangement  to  that  ettect  has  been  made.  A  magis- 
trate in   England  can  compel  a  medical  practitioner  to  attend 
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tefore  him  to  give  evidence  of  tlie  facta  within  his  knowledga 
He  cannot,  however,  compel  him  to  make  an  analysis  or  under- 
take any  extnioriliiiiuy  invc.atigation  diiruandiug  time  and  akilL 
If  an  analysis  be  made  without  any  previous  stipulation,  and  the 
prisoner  he  not  committed  for  trial,  the  medical  ]ira('LitKtncr  will 
probably  receive  no  fee  for  the  analysis.  If  the  prisoner  be  com- 
mitted for  trial,  the  fee  is  secured  by  an  order  from  the  judge  at 
,the  trial. 

Unfavourable  as  is  the  position  of  the  medical  witness 
occasionally  in  this  country — liable  to  be  called  away  from  his 
home  and  stated  avocations,  it  may  be  at  some  pecuniary  sacrifice — 
that  of  the  practitioner  in  the  United  States  appears  to  be  worse. 
His  attendance,  while  compulsory,  does  not  entitle  him  in  criminal 
cases  to  any  fee,  whether  cited  either  far  the  prosecution  or  the 
defence. 

In  that  country  the  medical  man  may  be  called  in  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  case  in  certain  instances.  Thus  wo  find  it 
stated  by  Croker^  that  where  the  attendance  of  the  coroner  cannot 
be  procured  within  twelve  hours  after  the  discovery  of  a  dead  body 
under  suspicious  circumstances,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  is  authorised 
to  hold  an  inquest;  and  wherc  the  cause  of  death  is  not  apjiai-ent, 
to  associate  with  liimself  a  regidai'ly  qualified  physician,  to  make 
a  sufficient  examination  for  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  death. 

The  scientific  evidence  on  the  precognition  in  Scotland  usually 
consists  of  two  parts — the  written  report  of  the  medical  men 
engaged  in  the  case,  and  their  answers  to  intenogatories  put  to 
theni  with  the  view  of  further  eliciting  the  whole  of  the  particulars. 

In  some  cases  the  report  alone  is  called  for.  This  document 
is  also  made  a  production  on  the  trial.  It  must,  as  I  have  said, 
bear  to  be  on  soul  and  conscience,  and  embrace  a  distinct  state- 
ment of  the  facts  of  the  case  so  far  as  they  came  under  the  per- 
sonal notice  of  the  reporters,  with  their  opinions  strictly  deduced 
therefrom,  succinctly  but  clearly  stated.  A  little  consideration  aa 
to  the  aim  and  destination  of  the  report  suffices  to  show  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  attention  to  all  this.  Intended  as  it  must  be  to 
come  before  non-medical  persons,  and  to  serve  for  their  guidance, 
its  language  must  be  such  as  they  can  follow,  and  its  facts  and 
inferences  must  be  clearly  stjited  and  very  carefully  kept  apart,  so 
tliat  the  latter  shall  be  readily  seen  to  be  such  as  are  built  upon 
and  logically  flow  from  the  former. 

It  is  a<lvisable  in  every  case  to  preserve  a  duplicate  of  the 

ico-legal  report,  as  after  it  is  once  given  into  the  bands  of  the 
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law  authorities  the  witness  will  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  it 
again  till  it  is  given  to  liim  to  be  read  to  the  court  uud  jury  at 
the  trial,  it  may  be  six  or  seven  months  afterwards,  should  the 
case  be  proceeded  with. 

When,  aa  is  usual,  the  medical  witness,  besides  delivering 
his  written  repurt,  is  furLlier  interrogated  along  with  the  other 
witnesses,  the  evidence  thus  elicited  is  taken  down  in  writing,  and 
the  whole  signed  by  him. 

In  any  case  of  importance,  or  where  the  precognition  has 
embraced  topics  or  opinions  of  a  doubtful  or  ditVicult  kind,  it  is 
well  for  the  witness  to  note  down  as  soon  after  as  possible  the 
substance  of  the  evidence  then  given.  This  will  assist  his 
memory,  and  may  prevent  discrepancies  appearing  at  the  trial,  origi- 
nating in  forgetfulness  or  subsequent  impressions — discrepancies 
which  would  be  immediately  detected  by  the  public  prosecutor, 
who  holds  in  his  hands  and  examines  from  those  very  notes 
of  evidence  formeriy  given  and  signed  by  the  witness.  It  is 
chiefly  from  ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to  this,  that  we  are  to  trace 
several  of  those  complaints  on  the  part  of  medical  witnesses  of 
the  harshness  or  want  of  consideration  of  the  juiblic  prosecutor  or 
the  bench ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  examiner 
should  have  his  temper  tried,  and  vent  bis  sjdeen  on  the  witness, 
when  his  testimony  is  scon  to  conflict  with  or  not  to  bear  out  his 
previous  deposition. 

Before  the  precognition  takes  place  the  medical  witness  should 
take  care  to  make  himself  fully  master  of  the  case  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, and  not  leave  this  necessary  duty  to  be  complete<l  when  the 
trial  is  coming  on,  as  is  too  often  done ;  for  it  is  not  unusual  for 
the  medical  jurist  to  be  even  more  closely  examined  on  the  pre- 
cognition than  at  the  trial;  and  hence  he  may  be  called  upon  in 
court  to  go  over  again  the  evidence  previously  mlduced,  as  occa- 
sionally hapj>ens,  in  a  careless  and  unguarded  manner,  and  without 
due  consideration  on  Ids  part.  Besides,  it  is  not  an  mifrequent 
thing  for  the  disputed  points,  or  those  on  which  the  whole  of  the 
proof  idtimately  turns,  to  be  broached  at  the  prGcognition.  Hence 
it  may  happen  that  opinions  advanced  by  the  witness  on  that 
occasion  may  require  to  be  modified  or  even  departed  from  at  the 
trial,  a  procedure  certain  to  call  down  on  him  the  censure  of  the 
Bench, 

An  instance  in  point  occurred  in  Aberdeen  some  years  ago. 
A  person  was  murdered  by  one  of  a  gang  of  gipsies  in  the  county. 
The  two  medical  men  who  were  called  to  the  deceased  were  shown 
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at  the  precognition  a  pocket  anvil  with  which  they  testified  that 
the  mortal  wound  might  have  been  inflicted.  One  of  the  medical 
gentltjiiieii^  Lowevcr,  wlicn  exumiuod  iu  cuxirtj  declarud  Unit,  on 
xeflectiou,  he  had  altered  his  previous  opinion,  and  now  thought 
that  tlie  wound  could  not  have  been  intiicttid  by  the  anvil.  Fur 
this  vacillation  he  was  severely  reflected  on  by  tlie  presiding 
judge,  though  tliis  gentleman  had  been  highly  complimented 
in  tlie  same  quarter  for  his  appearance  iu  a  case  of  importance 
previously. 

The  error  here  lay  in  the  witness  not  having  sufhciently 
TV'eiglied  the  evidence  before  adducing  his  opinion  at  the  precog- 
nition. 

As  an  additioual  reason  for  enforcing  a  due  preparation  for 
the  duties  of  tbe  medical  witness  at  the  precognition,  it  may  be 
proi>er  to  mention  that  liis  evidence  mmII  be  reviewed  cntiuilly 
by  the  Crown  Counsel,  who  very  frequently  submit  it  to  the 
jud^micnt  of  an  experienced  mediail  jurist  at  head-quarters  before 
deciding  to  take  up  the  case.  Should  the  evidence  therefore  be 
imperfect,  or  the  opinions  cLcited  be  unsatisfactoiy  or  incorrect, 
the  Crown  Counsel  bavc  it  in  their  power  to  suunnon  additioual 
medical  testimony  ;  and  thus  a  skilful  practitioner  may  be  brouglit 
forward  to  complete  the  imperfect,  or  overturn  the  erroneous, 
testimony  of  the  original  witness,  rendering  the  position  of  the 
latter,  if  incompetent,  a  very  undesirable  one. 

If  all  tliis  were  kept  in  mind,  we  shoidd  find  medical  wit- 
nesses coming  to  inveatigationa  of  this  kind  with  Rometbing  of 
the  same  special  preparation  with  which  wc  find  them  proWdcd 
in  other  departments  of  the  profession.  The  general  practitioner, 
for  instance,  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  uudertuko  a  nire  and 
ditlkult  surgical  or  obstetrical  operation  wjiere  his  previous  train- 
ing and  professional  routine  have  lain  in  a  direction  altogether 
diHeront,  tliough  he  will  not  hesitate  to  engage  in  a  medico-legal 
case  with  whose  bearings  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  making 
himself  previously  acquainted.  This  arises  from  the  circimastauce 
of  medical  men  in  ordinary  practice  failing  to  perceive  any 
speciality  in  the  class  of  questions  likely  to  come  before  them  in 
inquiries  at  law  beariiig  on  medical  science  ;  inquiries  often  very 
different  from  those  with  which  they  are  apt  to  be  conversant  iu 
the  ordinary  sphere  of  their  strictly  professional  avocations. 

As  it  is  indispensable  for  the  interests  both  of  public  justice 
and  private  freedom  that  the  public  should  have  no  means  of 
knowing  what  is  going  forward  at  tbe  precognition,  the  medical 
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■witness  sboidd  consider  the  evidence  he  has  given  as  a  mailer  lo 
be  kept  private  till  tliti  trial  is  over. 

I  once  heard  a  veiy  trying  question  put  to  a  medical  witness 
in  court  wlio  luul  been  ratlier  free  beforehand  in  discussing  the 
character  of  the  crime  as  gathered  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
Crown  proceedings.  The  question  he  was  compelled  on  oath  to 
answer,  though  very  mortifyiug  to  himself. 

It  is  of  the  vciy  highest  iui]>ortauce  both  to  the  success  and 
expedition  of  a  criminal  trial  that  the  witnesses  should  be  able 
to  speak  at  once,  aud  without  hcsiLutton,  to  the  articles  produced 
in  evidence  agiunst  the  accused,  -nhich  they  have  previously 
identified  when  exauiiued  in  precognition.  There  is  no  method 
of  securing  this  which  can  be  relied  ou  but  by  signiug  sealed 
labels  attixetl  to  the  articles,  when  they  can  speetlily  identify  the 
signature,  and  thereby  feel  assured  that  it  is  the  article  to  which 
their  declaration,  whatever  it  may  be,  bears  reference. 

A  lethal  weapon,  for  example,  is  exhibited  to  the  medical 
man  on  the  precognition.  His  signature  or  initials  on  a  sealed 
label  at  once  convince  hira  tliat  it  is  the  individual  instruraeut 
which  he  formerly  saw,  wlien  produced  to  him  again  at  tlie  trial. 

Once  more  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that,  in  addition  to 
the  precognition  by  the  Crown  lawyers,  the  agent  or  counstil  for 
the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  precognosce  the  medical  witness,  nor  is 
be  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  answer  any  interrogatories  thus  put. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  for  him  on  this  occasion  to  procure  an' exact 
copy  of  his  evidence,  and  of  the  ([uestions  then  put  to  him,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  chance  of  his  words  being  twisted  or  distorted 
by  the  agent  for  the  defiiiicct. 

The  remarks  adduced  for  the  guidance  of  tlie  medical  jurist 
on  the  precognition  a]>ply  in  substance  to  the  professional  witness 
called  to  the  coroner's  inquest  in  England.  These  inquests  are 
not  conducted  in  a  way  to  satisfy  to  profession.  Their  giund 
defect  lies  in  the  very  imperfect  data  on  which  the  judgment  of 
the  jury  is  mostly  founded.  By  the  pi'ovisions  of  the  Coroners' 
Act,  no  tost  of  skill  and  experience,  nor  any  proof  of  the  possession 
of  medical  and  legal  knowledge,  is  demanded  of  the  candidate  for 
this  important  otUce;  while  again  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
coroner  and  jury  to  employ  medical  testimony  or  to  dispense  with 
it.  as  they  thiidc  fit.  Further,  the  law  has  made  it  an  onerous 
change  to  the  coi*oner  to  receive  medical  evidence  imder  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  accordingly  it  is  scrupulously  avoided  when  the 
omisBion  to  call  for  it  can  be  passed  over  with  any  show  of  decency. 
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The  consequences  of  this  are  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Thus  we  find  by  the  Registrar-General's  reports  in  a  single  year 
(1841)  as  many  as  6708  sudden  deaths  becoming  the  subject  of 
coroners'  inquests,  in  which  the  causes  of  death  were  not  ascer- 
tained. 

When  he  does  happen  to  be  called  to  such  courts,  the  medical 
practitioner  should  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  his  position, 
which  is  often  a  more  serious  one  than  he  is  apt  to  imagine  from 
what  he  may  frequently  witness  taking  place  around  him.  "  The 
appearance  of  the  jury,"  remarks  Dr.  Gumming,  "often  a  set  of 
tradesmen  hastily  collected,  and  in  their  working  clothes ;  the 
place,  perhaps  a  village  alehouse ;  and  the  coroner,  some  obsctire 
county  attorney,  are  all  circumstances  liable  to  throw  the  medical 
jurist  off  his  guard.  If  the  case  is  reported  for  trial,  however,  the 
evidence  then  and  there  given  will  have  to  be  gone  over  before 
the  assizes,  the  judge  sitting  on  which  will  have  the  former  depo- 
sitions of  the  witness  before  him,  comparing  them  with  the  testi- 
mony now  adduced."  In  accordance,  too,  with  the  "  Prisoners' 
Counsel  Act,"  to  which  I  lately  alluded,  his  depositions  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  prisoner's  advocate.  It  may  be  conceived  in 
how  peculiar  a  situation  the  medical  man  is  liable  to  be  placed 
should  his  second  thoughts  prove  to  be  at  variance  with  those 
hastily  given  by  him  in  the  first  instance,  and  especially  if,  through 
his  means,  the  prisoner  have  been  in  jail  perhaps  for  months  on  a 
charge  of  which  it  now  turns  out  that  he  is  not  guilty.  Nor  will 
the  compunction  of  the  medical  witness  in  such  a  position  be 
lessened  by  the  consideration  on  his  part,  that  had  he  died  between 
the  inquest  and  the  trial  his  depositions  might  have  led  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  accused. 
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— Dying  Dtidanitions — Evidence  tending  to  Degrade  or  <,'nminrile  the  Witness 
—  Evident'c  which  may  suhjeot  him  to  Civil  LiRbilities— Ucfepence  to  Notes 
or  Jlcmoranda — Volanteering  Eviilen*-L'— Agreement  on  Points  of  Evidence — 
WiUing  and  Costive  Witnesses— Use  of Tetlinical  LangritLgc — Deraeanoor towards 
Cuiuistil  and  thu  Court — Position  of  the  Witnesa  in  Cuurt. 


At  last  lecture  our  modico-loj^al  course  was  couimeueed  with  a 
brief  notice  of  the  occasious  on  whicli  the  medical  practitioner 
may  have  to  assist  in  the  elucidation  of  legal  questious,  and  the 
kind  of  evidence  which  may  be  expected  of  him  under  auch  cir- 
cumstances. 

Having  touched  on  tliese  topics  I  proceeded  to  another, 
■which,  though  preliminary,  rt'(iuire<l  to  be  adverted  to  before 
intelligeiitlj'  entering  on  the  discussion  of  the  various  individual 
questions  which  make  up  the  science  of  Forensic  Medicine. 
With  this  view  I  had  to  notice,  in  a  general  way — First,  Tfie 
criuiiual  institutions  of  Scotland ;  St'imid,  Those  of  Eugland  ; 
Third,  Those  of  our  colonies  and  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  Fourth,  Those  of  France;  and  lAtslhjy  Those  of  Ger- 
many. 

Proposing  next  to  follow  the  course  of  the  medical  jurist  on 
the  sepanite  occiisimis  in  which  liis  services  as  an  expert  are 
likely  to  be  reciuired,  I  had  only  time  to  advert  to  his  part  ia  the 
precognition  in  Scotland,  and  at  the  coroner's  inquest  in  England. 
I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  his  position  on  his  appearance 
at  the  trial. 

In  Scotland  the  medical  -witnovss  is  summoned  by  a  writ 
delivered  at  liis  residence.  If  the  fact  q{  a  witness  having  been 
duly  cited,  and  iailing  to  appear,  is  made  out  to  the  Court,  they 
will,  on  the  application  eithor  of  the  procurator  or  of  the  panel, 
■who  may  destie  his  t^>8timoiiy,  grant  warrant  for  liis  apprehension 
r  iucarcenition  till  he  liuds  caution  to  appear  aud  give  evideiu:e, 
in  onler  to  secure  his  attendance  at  the  next  diet  of  the  trial. 
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The  witness  who,  after  dne  citation,  fails  to  attend,  or  offer  a 
siiiBcient  excuse,  is  in  the  first  instance  subjected  to  a  fine,  or 
nnhWj  as  it  is  calleil,  of  a  hundred  nierka  Scots  (about  £fl),  and 
that  e(|ually  whether  he  has  been  cited  personally  or  at  his 
dwoUiug-hause.  In  addition  to  this  the  court,  upon  such  prima 
Jack  evidence  being  submitted  to  them  of  disobedience  to  the 
law,  will  grant  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  witness,  and 
his  imjirisonment,  till  liberated  in  dtie  course  of  law.  Fi-oui  this 
imprisonment  he  can  only  be  (hiilivered  by  the  judge  on  his 
setting  forth  kia  contrition,  and  offering  caution  to  appear  and 
Lve  evidence. 

The  fee  f<tr  attendance  on  the  High  Court,  Circuit,  or  Sheriff 
Criminal  Courts,  is  a  guinea  a  day  if  held  in  tlie  town  in  which 
the  medical  witness  resides.  Wlicn  he  is  summoned  from  a  dis- 
tance two  guineas  are  allowed  him  fur  each  day  of  attendance,  as 
well  as  for  each  day  occupied  in  coming  to  and  going  from  the 
Court  to  his  place  of  residence,  and  a  guinea  a  day  additional  for 
travelling  expenses. 

In  England  witnesses  are  summoned  by  what  is  called  a 
S7ihp(ena,  that  is,  a  suuiiuous  issued  by  the  jmtper  authority, 
which  must  be  atteudeil  to  under  pain  of  consequences. 

The  fees  allowed  for  attendance  at  the  Assizes  are  one  guinea, 
and  in  some  cases  two  guineas  per  diem.  A  small  sum  per  mile 
is  allowed  under  the  head  of  travelling  e.\penses.  Special  fees  of 
a  higher  amount  can  be  obtained  only  by  an  order  from  the 
judge.  Very  strong  reasons,  however,  must  be  shown  for  depart- 
ing i*i<fm  the  usual  course. 

When  called  into  court  to  give  evidence,  the  witness  is  first 
sworn  in  tell  tliR  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  tnith, 
words  adminibly  calculated  to  impress  him  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion,  as  well  as  to  prevent  concealment  on  his  part. 
Tliose  of  the  Protestant  Church,  whether  Episcopalian,  Presby- 
teiian,  or  Dissenter,  are  all  sworn  standing  ujicovered,  with  the 
right  baud  held  up,  but  Roman  Catholics  are  sworn  holding  the 
right  band  on  a  cross  dmwn  in  pencil  or  chalk  on  the  gospels. 
It  used  to  be  incumbent  on  every  witness,  excepting  Quakers,  to 
take  the  oath,  and  if  he  declined  lie  might  be  summarily  im- 
prisoned by  oi-der  of  the  court;  but  now,  by  2G  and  27  Vic. 
cap.  8  j,  sec.  1.  any  pewon  alleging  conscientious  scruples  against 
being  sworu,  may  make  a  solemn  declaration  instead. 

In  Scotland  the  form  of  swejiring,  the  administniLiou  nf  the 
Oiitli  being  entrnste^l  only  to  tlie  judge,  is  much  more  solemn  and 
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impressive  tlian  the  brief  and  flippant  fasliion  of  imposing  this 
obIi;^tion  by  a  police  olticer  or  crier  in  an  Enj^lisli  court. 

Immediate  or  direct  testimony,  and  the  inferences  flowing 
from  it,  a.s  foruierly  sUite<I,  anistitute  the  kinds  of  evidence 
received  in  law  on  tlie  part  of  the  medical  witneas ;  hearsay  evi- 
Lence,  or  testimony  at  second-hand,  being  in  tlie  general  case 
ladmissible.  It  is,  however,  admitted  under  cerUiiu  exceptional 
Sircumsfjinces.  (Vidt:  Alison,  Criminal  Lav*  of  Scotland?)  Hear- 
\y  is  allowed,  for  iustauce,  in  our  practice,  in  regard  to  the 
ccoiint  wliich  a  perann  who  has  received  a  mortal  wound  lias 
[iveu  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  injured,  and  that  not  only 
a  death-bed,  or  under  the  impression  of  death,  or  the  sanction 
if  an  oath;  but  at  any  time  between  the  wound  and  the  death, 
irovided  only  it  was  done  seriously  and  deliberately,  and  at  a 
ime  when  the  deceased  appeared  to  be  aware  of  what  he  waa 
.yin;i^,  and  in  Llm  jttisst^'tision  of  his  faculties. 

In  Eu^'lumi,  likewise,  the  dying  declaration  of  the  deceased 

cases  of  innnler,  that  is  to  say,  the  dcclamtion  made  under  the 

ipprehension  of  death,  has  always  been   reganled   ns  aduii.ssiMe 

ividence,  but  with   this  exception,  English   law  dues  nut  adjult 

rerbal  proof  of  the  statements  of  the  deceased  unless  these  were 

made  l>erore  a  ina*^islrate,  aud  in  the  iiresence  of  the  prisoner. 

The  principle  on  which  this  exception  fn^ui  the  general  rule 

evidence  is  founded  is  partly  that  the  awfid  situation  of  the 

lying  person  is  considtTod  to  be  as  i»owerful  on  his  conscience  as 

\e  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  partly  that  the  absence  of  interested 

lOtives  in  one  who  is  on  the  verge  of  the  next  world  is  supposed 

to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  cross-examinatitui. 

The  coiTectness  of  this  principle,  in  the  general  case,  may 
periiAps  be  conceded,  but  it  should  be  bome  in  mind  that  excep- 
ikioQs  are  liable  to  occur  occasionally,  liowcver  rarely. 

In  one  instance  which  canio  under  my  own  nutit  c,  a  femde, 

who  died  from  the  action  of  abortives,  on  her  deathbed  accused  a 

deigynian  of  being  tlie  lather  of  the  rliihl  with  whicli  nhe  liad  been 

lant,  tliough  be  was  able  to  establish  an  alibi  at  the  time  the 

^lion  must  have  taken  place. 

Mr.   Amos  refi'rs  to  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  same 

lint,  that  iA  Ilichard  Coleman,  executed  for  the  mpe  and  nmrder 

Ann  Green  in  1749.     Coleman  was  convicted  on  the  dying 

'larations  of  the  woman;  but   his  innocence  was   csbdilinhcd 

*Q  years  afterwards,  when  another  person  was  executed  for  the 

me  oflence   upon   the   clearest   evidence.      This  niistukc,   Mr. 
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Amos  thinks,  Avas  most  likely  a  mistake  of  identity ;  but  be  adds 
this  important  remark,  that  some  persons,  even  in  their  dying 
moments,  will  exaggerate  and  blacken  the  offence  of  an  individual 
to  whom  they  attribute  the  loss  of  life.  Human  passions,  be 
justly  remarks,  do  not  always  quit  their  empire  over  man  though 
upon  the  verge  of  the  grave. 

Dying  declarations  are  usually  proved  by  medical  men,  and 
the  proof  of  them  imposes  great  responsibility  on  the  medical  prac- 
titioner. Every  word  said  to  or  by  the  deceased,  and  the  order 
of  the  conversation,  ought  to  be  related  with  the  greatest  precision, 
and  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  statement  should  be  given  as  nearly 
as  possible.  Hence  every  medical  man  who  is  aware  of  this  will 
not  fail  to  have  his  attention  more  alive  on  such  awful  occasions 
than  one  who  does  not  know  tlie  necessity  for  sucli  very  accurate 
observation,  and  he  will  seize  the  very  earliest  opportunity,  while 
the  circumstances  are  fresh  in  his  memory,  to  commit  them  to 
writing,  for  he  will  be  allowed  to  refresh  hid  memory  with  such 
memoranda  in  the  witness-box,  provided  they  are  made  out  at  the 
time  of  the  transaction,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible.  In  every 
instance  too  in  which  the  dying  declaration  is  heard  by  a  third 
party,  if  a  person  of  any  intelligence,  he  should  be  asked  to 
adhibit  his  signature  to  the  writing  at  the  time  it  is  made  out. 

On  occasions  of  this  sort,  however,  the  medical  man  should 
be  careful  not  to  overdo  his  part.  "  From  my  experience  in  courts 
of  justice,"  says  Mr.  Amos,  "  I  am  enabled  to  say  that  on  such 
occasions  medical  men  are  sometimes  not  only  too  inattentive,  but 
they  are  on  the  other  hand  sometimes  too  officious,  interrogating 
the  dying  man  as  to  the  facts  connected  with  his  death,  suggest- 
ing circumstances,  and  pressing  him  to  a  fuller  account.  AU 
this,"  he  adds,  **  has  a  bad  look,  and  exposes  the  medical  man  to 
much  unpleasant  remark  and  thwarts  the  object  of  justice." 

To  be  entitled  to  weight,  dying  declarations  ought  to  be 
voluntary,  and  least  of  all  should  they  consist  of  a  mere  assent  to 
circumstances  suggested,  mere  answers  of  yes  or  no  to  the 
questions  of  others,  called  leading  a  witmss,  and  which  would  not 
be  allowed  even  when  a  witness  delivers  his  testimony,  subject  to 
all  the  checks  upon  it,  when  he  comes  forward  in  the  court. 

I  will  merely  farther  add  on  the  subject  of  dying  declarations, 
that  to  make  them  receivable  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  deceased 
should  have  expressed  any  apprehension  of  danger,  for  his  con- 
sciousness of  approaching  death  may  be  inferred  from  the  nature 
of  the  wound,  or  the  state  of  illness,  or  other  circumstances  of 
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the  case.  Tliis  imposes  upon  tbe  medical  man  who  has  to  give 
evidence  respectinjj^  a  dying  dedarntion  the  necessity  of  being  able 
to  give  a  very  clear  account  of  tlie  precise  situation  and  degree  of 
danger  of  the  deceased  at  tlio  time  the  declaration  was  made. 

In  adducing  bis  testimony,  tbe  medical  witness  is  not  at 
liberty  to  witbliold  any  information  wliicb  may  bear  on  the  case, 
in  whatever  way  it  has  been  acquired  On  this  principle  it  baa 
been  held  that  a  ])ractitioner  is  even  bound  to  disclose  the  secrets 
divulged  to  liim  in  the  course  of  his  professional  attendance,  how- 
ever much  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  such  disclosures  shotild  be 
made  tbe  subjects  of  judiL'ial  publication. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  medical  man  who  voluntarily 
violates  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  patient  acts  dis- 
honourably, but  it  is  equftlly  clear  that  he  cannot  withhold  the 
fact  if  caUed  upon  to  disclose  it  in  a  court  of  justice ;  an  ai>petd 
to  the  bench  is  the  only  safeguard  to  the  medical  man's  honour, 
and  by  its  decision  alone  can  he  be  guided  as  to  how  much  ni'  the 
information  thus  acquired  Is  to  be  disclosed,  and  what,  from  its 
irrelevancy,  he  can  be  allowed  to  withhold. 

Botli  in  Scottish  and  English  practice  it  is  settled  that  a 
witness  cannot  be  compelled  to  answer  any  question  which  may 
expose  him  to  a  penalty,  or  to  a  criminal  charge. 

A  surgeon  who  goes  out  with  parties  about  to  fight  a  duel  is 
liable  to  be  punished  crijninally,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  he  knew 
the  duel  v,ixs  to  take  place.  He  is  supposecl  in  that  case  to  be 
an  aider  and  abettor  of  the  crime,  a  cbai-ge  against  which  tlie  plea 
of  his  having  actetl  merely  in  his  professional  capacity  will  not 
shieM  him.  In  gi\'ing  evidence  on  the  prosecution  of  the  sur- 
vivor, where  death  liaa  followed,  he  may  refuse  to  criminate 
himself. 

A  witness  may  also  refuse  to  answer  any  (jucstion  teniling  to 
degrade  either  his  moral  or  professional  cbaructer,  unless  the 
question  forms  any  part  of  the  issue,  in  whicii  case  be  is  obliged 
to  give  evidence,  however  strongly  it  may  reflect  on  his  character ; 
but  in  all  matters  in-olevaut  to  the  investigation  at  issue  he  may 
legaUy  refuse  to  answer. 

The  competency  of  asking  tliese  questions  on  the  one  band^ 
and  the  witness's  privilege  of  declining  to  answer  them  on  the 
other,  seem  to  be  established. 

A  medical  witness  on  a  trial  for  rape,  was  asked  on  cross- 
examination,  if  h«  had  been  in  the  way  of  having  cnuncclion  with 
the  woman  said  to  have  been  ravished.     Ho  hesitated  for  some 
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time  whether  to  answer  or  not,  when  it  occuned  to  him  to  ask  if 

he  must  answer  the  question,  and  on  being  assured  that  lie  need 
not  do  so  unlesa  he  chose,  as  it'  feeling  relieved,  lie  spoke  out: 
"  Tiien  I  refuse  to  answer." 

It  is  frequently  made  a  f|uestion  whether  a  witness  on  a  trial 
may  refer  to  notes  or  memoranda  to  assist  his  memory.  On  tliis 
su))ject  the  nde  in  hiw  is,  that  notes  or  memoranda  made  up  by 
the  witness  at  the  moment  or  recently  after  the  fact  may  be 
looked  to  in  order  to  refresh  his  memory,  hut  if  tliey  wei'O 
made  up  at  the  dblauce  of  weeks  or  months  afterwards  they  are 
not  adniissihle.  It  ia  aecordin^'ly  usual  i'nr  the  witness  to  IcmjIc 
to  memoranda  made  at  the  time,  of  dates,  distances,  appearances 
on  dead  bodies,  and  the  like,  before  emitting  his  testimony,  or 
even  to  read  such  notes  to  the  jury  iv^  his  evidence,  he  having 
first  sworn  that  thuy  were  made  up  at  the  time,  and  faithiuDy 
done. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  memoranda  should  be  made  up 
by  the  witness  liimself,  if  made  at  the  time  under  his  inspection. 
But  a  witness  cannot  assist  his  memory  by  a  niemomndum  which 
another  pei*sou  has  made,  and  which  he  did  not  inspect  at  the 
time  it  was  being  made^  or  at  leant  speedily  afterwards.  The  not 
adverting  to  this  distinction  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  floundering 
in  Dr.  Granville's  evidence  at  the  celebrated  (Jardiner  Teenige  case. 
On  that  occasion  it  was  further  settled  tliat  the  production  of 
notes  could  only  be  allowed  when  the  witness  used  them  merely 
to  refresh  his  memory,  and  tliat  if  the  tr.uisaction  or  facts  noted 
had  completely  escaped  the  witness's  memory,  so  that  all  he 
could  testify  to  the  court  was  as  to  what  he  found  itf  his 
notes,  tJiey  could  not  be  allowed.  The  admissibility  of  reference 
to  a  written  paper  here  woidd  be  held  as  annihilating  the  value 
of  parole  evidence,  and  converting  a  jury  trial  into  the  considera- 
tion of  written  instruments. 

The  general  rule  as  to  the  inuilmiHsibility  uf  written  evidence 
is  however  departed  from  in  the  case  of  medical  or  other  scientific 
reports  or  certiticates,  which  are  loilginl  in  jirocess  befon^-  the  trial, 
and  lil>elled  on  as  productions  in  the  indictment,  and  which  the 
witness  is  allowed  to  read  as  his  deposition  to  the  jury,  confirm- 
ing at  its  close  by  a  declaration  on  oath  that  it  is  a  true  report. 

TIio  reason  of  this  further  exception  is  founded  on  the  con- 
sideration that  the  me^licid  or  other  scientilic  facts  or  appearances 
which  are  the  subject  '»f  such  a  n*j)ort.,  nrc  generally  so  minntdj 
and  detailed,  that  they  cannot  with  safety  bo  entrusted   to  the 
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memory  of  the  witness,  but  that  much  moi*e  reliance  may  be 
placed  on  a  report  made  out  by  him  at  the  time  wheu  Uie  facts 
and  appearances  were  fiusli  in  his  recollection,  while  the  medical 
or  scientitic  witness  has  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
from  his  situation  and  rank  in  life  is  much  less  liable  to  sus- 
picion than  those  of  an  inferior  class,  or  those  intiiualely  con- 
nected, with  the  transaction  in  question.  Such  reports  to  be 
admissible  must  not  contain  other  thau  acientitii:  i»oints,  such  as 
conversations  with  the  deceaseil,  or  the  like,  nor  does  their  recep- 
tion excuse  the  practitioner  from  being  examined  like  the  other 
witnesses  on  the  other  facts  of  the  case, 

^Vhere  the  report  is  found  to  embody  a  series  of  circumstances 
or  transactions,  such  as  the  narrative  of  a  protracted  case  of  ill- 
ness, the  accoimt  will  be  received  as  more  trustworthy  if  made 
out  from  day  to  day  as  the  symptoms  occurred  thau  if  ouly  drawn 
up  at  its  conclusion.  The  report  should  }m  written  by  the  medi- 
cal witness  in  his  own  handwriting. 

It  has  now  become  a  muUer  of  notoriety  that  on  occasions  of 
interesting  and  important  trials  there  are  found  mediciil  men  who, 
wheu  tlieir  evidence  bos  neither  been  sought  nor  desired,  will  step 
forwanls  to  volunteer  tlieir  services  ou  the  defence.  Now,  without 
stopping  here  to  remark  on  the  despicable  character  of  tlie  motives 
which  in  many  instances  prompt  to  the  seeking  of  sucli  displays 
in  the  courla  of  law,  I  shall  ni  present  contcut  myself  with  merely 
suggesting  a  few  reasons  wherefore  the  medical  man  who  values 
duly  his  comfort  aud  respectability,  not  to  sj)ejik  of  the  good 
opinion  of  his  ]irofessional  brethren,  should  hesitate  before  rashly 
aud  unadvisedly  committing  himself  to  a  course  which  must 
neces-sarily  lead  to  the  pitting  himself  at  a  great  disadvantage 
against  the  medical  witnesses  on  the  opposite  side. 

As  the  prosecution  of  crime  is  now  managed  in  Scotland,  no 
cases  are  brought  forward  in  courts  of  law  by  the  public  prose- 
cutor but  sucli  us  he  has  reason  to  believe  admit  of  jiroof  of  a 
kind  that  will  carry  conviction  to  the  mnids  of  an  intelligent  jury, 
and  satisfy  the  judge  that  he  has  acted  fairly  by  the  culprit.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  undertaking  the  defence  the  defending  l)anister 
only  concerns  himself  with  the  task  of  finding  out  tlaws  in  the 
eviclence  or  obtaining  conflictiug  opinions  on  the  facts  of  the  case. 
It  is  in  the  latter  direction  especially  that  lie  luoks  for  his  chance 
of  mtccess.  and  here  it  is,  alxivo  all  in  cases  involving  medical 
i|iie.stionR,  that  success  is  ofteuest  secured.  Having  no  ronceni 
wJtli  the  truth  of  the  matter,  he  is  careful  to  mould  the  witness 
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to  his  purpose  by  Jrawing  liim  into  admissious  based  uot  upon 
tlic  wliole  of  tliti  data  iwssetiaed  by  liiin.  but  upon  pjirtiul  or 
gju-bled  statemeuts  sucli  as  alone  lie  is  cutcful  to  bring  forward 
and  arrange  ixi  his  own  way.  Wherever  the  jtrofession  has  been 
founil  to  difier  as  to  the  interpretation  of  facts,  be  will  endeavour 
to  brin^^  such  contlieting  views  into  strong  pruniiueuce  if  he 
cannot  further  get  the  witness  to  commit  himself  to  the  side, 
whether  con^ct  or  nut,  that  best  serves  the  interest  of  his  clieuL 
Now,  as  tlie  niedical  witness  tor  the  dt-fence  hjis  not  the  facilities 
of  the  Crown  witness  for  arriving  at  the  truth,  nor  even  the  dat-a 
on  which  a  full  and  con*ect  judgment  can  be  formed  on  the  points 
in  question,  he  is  almost  certain  either  to  come  short  of  the  truth 
or  to  take  the  wrong  side;  and,  once  so  committed,  lie  must  be 
ready  either  to  modify  or  revei-se  his  judgments  on  the  cross- 
examination,  or  to  stick  to  his  previous  opinion  in  the  face  of  facts 
and  cii-cumstances  brought  out  before  him  in  a  more  complete 
form,  or  as  counterbalanced  and  overborne,  it  may  be  contradicted, 
by  otliers  of  which  before  he  was  not  at  all  aware.  In  cimum- 
Btauces  such  as  these  some  lionesly  of  purjxjse,  as  well  as  readiness 
of  mind,  and  do  alight  iiitimucy  with  tlio  bearing  of  difficult  ai:d 
disputed  points  in  medicine,  are  demanded  of  the  witness  in  pro- 
ceeding ou  the  S[>ur  of  tlie  moment,  with  no  time  for  reflection, 
and  under  the  jealous  eyes  of  the  judge,  prosecutor,  and  jury,  to 
rearrange  bis  ideas  and  modify  or  alter  his  previous  judgments, 
qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  which  task  few  medical  practi- 
tioners liave  had  favoumble  opptjrtunities  of  ac^quiring. 

By  the  way,  it  may  be  proper  to  warn  you  here,  that  although 
tlie  chances  of  getting  into  a  false  position  are  chiefly  on  the  side 
of  the  witness  for  the  defence,  the  Crown  witness,  with  less  excuse, 
may  fiUl  into  the  same  snare.  He  too  must  take  care  that  the 
public  prosecutor  does  not  lead  him  to  speak  decisively  upon 
points  wluch  rest  at  best  on  a  doubtful  foundation,  or  to  become  a 
partisan  on  the  side  on  which  he  is  cited.  If  he  does  so  tho 
counsel  for  the  defence  will  at  once  perceive  his  eiTor  and  avail 
himself  of  it  in  the  cross-examination  which  he  will  institute. 

The  question  has  been  fre(piently  moottid  as  to  what  is  the 
proper  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  by  a  medical  witness  towanla 
his  professional  brethren  when  sumnmned  to  take  tlie  opposite  side 
from  them  in  a  trial.  I  shall  suppose  that  tlie  citation  has  not 
l>een  procured  at  the  solicitation  of  tho  witness  himself.  Cases 
may  indeed  occur  in  which  the  practitioner  would  not  only  be 
justified  in  comiug  forwaid  in   this  way.  but  would  even  Ijc  uul- 
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palile  in  shrinking  from  a  task  required  of  him  by  a  sense  of 
public  justice  and  honour ;  as  -where  the  parties  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  a  case  have  been  guilty  of  culpable  negligence, 
have  displayed  gross  ignorance  of  their  duty,  or  have  been  actuuted 
by  improper  motives,  to  the  danger  of  perverting  justice  or  injuring 
innocent  individuals. 

In  every  other  conceivable  situation  the  professional  man  will 
I>est  study  liis  own  comfort  and  respectability,  as  well  as  the 
public  interest,  by  reserving  his  services  till  they  are  calkd  for  on 
sufficient  gi-uunda.  Wlien  they  are  so,  and  he  comes  to  be  placed 
in  appasition  to  his  professional  brethren,  even  in  the  worst 
imaginable  case,  some  delicacy  is  called  for  on  his  part  in  dealing 
with  tlio  cliaracter,  tlie  opinionSj  and  the  practice  of  hia  medical 
opponents,  In  such  a  ]>03ition  everything  savouring  of  triiunph 
or  grutificatioD,  or  ha\iu<5  the  aiipcarunce  of  contempt  or  disre- 
spect, should  be  carefidly  avoided,  particularly  where  the  parties 
on  tlie  side  of  the  pKisecutiou  are  known  to  have  done  their  best 
to  arrive  at  the  tnith. 

The  workings  of  that  contemptible  rivalry  and  jealousy  which 
nre  so  readily  fostered  betwLKt  village  practitioners  was  exhibited 
sojue  years  ago  at  a  circuit  court  in  whicli  I  was  present 

A  country  surgeon  had  been  called  into  consultntion  by  a 
rival  practitioner  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  died  soon  afterwanis, 
from  a  blow  received  in  a  quarrel.  On  the  trial  he  was  asked, 
"  When  called  in,  did  you  approve  of  the  treatment  which  had  been 
adopted  ? "  His  answer  was,  "  No !"  "  Did  you  disapprove  of  it, 
sir  ?"  "  No  !  I "  By  the  judge — "  WhsX  \  did  you  neither  approve 
nor  disapprove  of  it  ? "     "  No ! ! ! " 

By  his  demejinour  it  was  sufficiently  evident  that  this  witness 
looked  with  contempt  on  his  colleague,  in  this  case  a  mther 
iliswpated  and  low  character,  and  that  his  conduct  was  dictateil 
by  a  desire  to  exalt  himself  at  his  expense.  If  so,  tlie  reception 
of  tliis  part  of  his  evidence  must  have  shown  him  his  mistake ;  it 
was  indeed  anything  but  complimentary. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  consultations  betwixt  witnesses  pre- 
vious to  the  trial  would  not  only  add  to  the  value  of  their 
evidence  but  tend  also  to  secure  a  better  feeling  and  more  mutual 
ipect  among  the  parties.  When  summoned  upon  opposite  sides 
is  perhaps  hanily  to  be  expect^3d,  in  Uie  present  state  of  the 
profession,  that  they  should  thus  meet  and  voluntarily  explaiji 
their  re8i)ective  views  of  the  case  in  hand,  though  we  can  see  no 
good  grounds  for  excusing  the  dbjtrust  and  jealousy  which  con- 
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stantly  arise  betwixt  the  parties  opposed  to  each  other  on  such 
occasions.  When  summoned  on  the  same  side  there  are  no 
obstacles  to  their  meeting  together  and  discussing  the  bearings  of 
the  case  before  tendering  their  evidence.  It  is  not  at  all  meant 
by  this  that  there  should  be  any  collusion  or  ^reemeut  in  a  story, 
but  merely  that  the  witnesses  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  their  respective  opinions  and  the  grounds  on  wluch 
they  have  been  formed.  "  Intelligent  and  honest  men,"  says  Dr. 
Percival,  "  fully  acquainted  witli  their  respective  means  of  infor- 
mation, are  much  less  likely  to  differ  than  when  no  previous 
communication  has  taken  place." 

Much  mutual  forbearance  is  necessary  in  such  cases  when  the 
parties  hold  different  opinions  upon  important  points.  This, 
however,  is  only  likely  to  be  the  case  where  the  individuals 
contrast  widely  with  each  other  in  mental  endowments  and 
acquired  information ;  and  where  such  is  the  case,  if  the  better 
informed  and  more  intelligent  can  succeed  in  overcoming  the 
prejudices  and  avoid  exposing  the  deficiencies  of  his  colleague 
witliout  offending  his  amour  propre,  the  differences  between  them 
may  disappear  and  unanimity  be  happily  secured. 

A  good  plan  for  getting  rid  of  such  disagreement  is  to  go  over 
the  facts  of  the  case,  with  the  assistance  of  the  best  authorities, 
when,  by  referring  to  them  at  every  stage,  a  wrongheaded  and 
obstinate  colleague  will  give  in  to  those  who  might  not  be  disposed 
to  yield  to  anything  that  might  be  advanced  by  one  who,  though 
better  fitted  to  deal  with  the  points  in  question,  was  deemed  by 
him  as  otherwise,  at  best,  but  his  equal  in  professional  rank  and 
reputation. 

In  referring  to  the  use  of  authorities  in  coming  to  a  common 
understanding  amongst  witnesses  in  consultation  before  appearing 
to  give  evidence  at  a  trial,  it  is  necessary  to  warn  you  against  the 
mistake  of  trusting  too  much  to  these,  or  expecting  more  from 
such  references  than  merely  to  ascertain  what  tlie  inferences  are 
to  which  tlie  facts  of  the  case  would  legitimately  lead,  if  properly 
understood  and  appreciated,  in  the  hands  of  men  of  skill  in  this 
special  department. 

Authorities,  it  should  be  known,  in  the  hands  of  counsel  on  a 
trial  are  two-edged  weapons,  and  may  be  turned  against  the  wit- 
ness. For  while  barristers  are  very  ready  to  parade  an  array  of 
authors  wherewith  to  confute  the  facts  and  opinions  advanced  by 
the  expert,  the  latter  may  not  always  be  permitted  to  strengthen 
liis  evidence  from  the  same  source.     On  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
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attempted  to  cut  him  ofP  altogether  from  such  support,  and  to 
restrict  him  to  the  fruits  of  his  own  individual  observation  and 
experience.  I  need  not  say  that  this  course  is  scarcely  a  fair  one 
on  the  part  of  the  legal  profession.  They  are  not  entitled  to 
expect  in  every  instance  that  the  expert,  in  tendering  evidence, 
should  state  nothing  but  what  haa  come  to  him  through  his  own 
experience.  Were  professional  witnesses  always  thus  restricted 
their  sphere  would  be  a  very  narrow  one,  for  who,  it  has  been 
asked,  could  or  should  venture  to  offer  an  opinion  on  any  difficult 
point  that  has  not  been  adopted  from  or  conJirmed  by  the  expe- 
rience of  others. 

The  professional  witness  who  has  to  appear  in  courts  of  law, 
should  be  aware  that  those  employed  in  the  conduct  of  the  case 
strictly  limit  themselves  to  bringing  out  those  points  in  it,  which 
they  expect  to  bear  upon  the  conclusions  they  hope  to  establish 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  and  jury.  Hence  the  witness,  re- 
membering this,  should  confine  himself  to  tendering  tliat  part  of  the 
evidence  which  is  asked  of  him,  without  concerning  himself  with 
the  purport  of  his  testimony.  This  should  be  done  by  him 
patiently,  distinctly,  and  tersely,  neither  indulging  in  a  flow  of 
words,  nor  unduly  attempting  their  restriction  within  too  narrow 
bounds.  The  object  of  the  inquiry  will  thus  be  answered ;  his 
testimony  will  be  taken  down  by  the  presiding  judge  accurately 
and  readily,  and  extraneous  matters  excluded  from  the  trial. 
Should,  however,  it  thus  happen,  that  after  having  replied  to  the 
several  questions  put  to  him  by  the  counsel  on  both  sides,  the 
court,  and  the  jury,  the  whole  truth  had  not  been  elicited,  and 
any  material  points  had  remained  to  be  disclosed  by  the  witness, 
the  course  for  him  to  follow  would  be  to  disclose  these  to  the 
judge,  who,  in  the  circumstances,  would  be  found  readily  to  admit 
and  gratefully  to  receive  any  additions  and  explanations  which 
might  be  really  essential  to  the  ends  of  truth  and  justice. 

Again,  the  language  of  the  witness  under  examination  should 
not  only  be  direct  and  concise,  and  any  qualification  wliich  it  may 
demand  reserved  till  after  the  evidence  has  been  given.  It  must 
also  be  uttered  in  a  tone  of  voice  sufficiently  loud,  or,  rather, 
clearly  enunciated,  to  be  heard  by  all  in  court,  and  in  terms  in- 
telligible by  those  to  wliom  it  is  addressed.  An  eminent  judge, 
we  are  told  by  Dr.  Taylor,  has  been  known  to  declare  tliat  tliere 
are  no  witnesses  so  difficult  to  bo  heard  and  understood  as  those 
of  the  medical  profession. 

On  this  last  point — iutelligible  language — a  pertinent  piece  of 
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advice  has  been  tendered  by  Mr.  Amos,  namely,  "  that  the  witness 
should  drop  as  much  as  possible  the  language  which  is  known 
only  to  scientific  men,  and  adopt  that  which  is  in  popular  usa 
If  you  have  occasion  to  speak  of  a  person  fainting,"  he  continues, 
"  do  not  say,  as  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  you  found  the  patient 
in  a  state  of  syncope ;  and  you  must  not  expect  a  Court  of  Justice 
to  understand  you  if  you  talk  of  a  person  being  cojnatose,  or  of  the 
appearance  of  his  stomach  being  higMy  vascular,  or  of  your  having 
discovered  poisonous  ingredients  in  liis  stomach  by  means  of  a 
delicate  test.  The  judge  and  counsel  are  generally  very  shallow 
men  of  science,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  them  to  raise  a 
laugh  at  persons  whom  they  would  represent  to  be  using  hard 
names  for  common  things.  Veterinary  surgeons  are  a  great  game 
for  counsel,  as  I  remember  in  particular  a  veterinary  surgeon  who, 
when  cross-examined  by  Serjeant  Vaughan,  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  make  use  of  the  term  stcspensory  ligament,  which  the  Serjeant 
interpreted  a  hattgiaav! s  noose," 

Such  hard  names  for  common  things  continue  to  be  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  medical  reports  coming  before 
Courts  of  Law.  Out  of  a  number  of  such  reports,  I  may  cite  a 
few  illustrations  in  one  I  perused  lately,  where,  within  the  compass 
of  a  dozen  short  sentences,  no  fewer  than  thirty-one  such  terms 
were  encount«red,  as  abdomen,  cuticle,  clavicle,  scrotum,  mesial 
line,  sutures,  periosteum,  fontaneUe,  dura  mater,  arachnoid  mem- 
brane, etc.,  terms  for  which  equivalent  expressions  in  English 
might  readily  have  been  obtained,  such  as  belly,  scarf-skin,  collar- 
bone, etc. 

With  the  notice  of  one  other  point  and  the  reflections  to  which 
it  gives  rise,  I  shall  conclude  these  introductory  remarks.  I  refer 
to  the  circumstance  of  medical  witnesses  losing  their  temper  and 
retaliating  by  abuse,  when  subjected  to  what  they  consider  rude 
and  unbecoming  treatment  from  the  coimsel. 

The  witness  should  remember  and  make  allowance  for  the 
latitude  conceded  in  practice  to  the  examining  counsel,  who  has, 
moreover,  usually  the  sympathy  of  the  court  and  jury  on  his  side. 
The  respective  positions  too  of  the  witness  and  counsel  are  differ- 
ent, the  former  being  in  court  to  speak  on  oath  to  facts,  and  to 
the  inferences  founded  on  them,  when  this  is  sought  from  him ; 
the  latter  is  expected,  as  a  part  of  his  duty  to  his  client,  to  nega- 
tive if  possible  the  one  and  to  twist  the  other,  moulding  both  to 
the  interests  of  the  person  he  represents. 

Frequent  of  late,  in  England,  and  especially  in  Ireland,  as  has 
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been  the  occurrence  of  bickerings  betwixt  tLe  barrister  and  llie 
uietlical  witness,  and  the  ofttju  rtiully  iusnlent  tone  of  the  one 
towards  the  other,  yet  truth  compels  ine  to  say  that,  on  these 
occasions,  the  bhmie  has  been  mostly  attributable  to  the  practi- 
tiuner,  who  boa  either  gone  farther  in  liis  evidence  than  -was  jus-, 
titiable  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  has  enunciated  his  opinions 
without  their  being  sought  for,  or  pressed  them  too  positively  or 
dogmatically  on  the  court  Faults  of  this  kind  on  tlie  part  of 
Uie  practitioner  have  been  committed  in  ignorance  of  much 
that  it  behoved  him  previously  to  have  known  and  considered, 
and  which  are  seldom  taken  into  account  by  the  inexperienced 
witness. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
while^  by  the  constitutiun  of  the  British  law,  medical  evidence  is 
less  required,  and  has  less  imijortance  assigned  to  it  here,  tliau  in 
most  other  European  countries,  and  in  theory,  at  least,  is  ignored 
in  certain  mixed  questions,  such  as  the  existence  of  insanity  in 
oonnectiun  with  criminal  charges,  and  the  capacity  of  individuals 
affected  for  the  management  of  their  affairs,  medical  men, 
the  other  baud,  have  gone  to  the  ojtposite  extreme,  and  have 
been  disposed  to  assert  for  professional  testimony  a  degree  of  im- 
portance, and  a  directness  of  bearing  on  legal  inquiries,  which 
neither  the  Bench  nor  the  community  has  been  disposed  to 
concede  to  it. 

Sicoiidly,  the  value  and  directness  of  medical  evidence  have 
been  lessened  hy  tlio  facility  ivitli  wliich  ditTerences  of  opinion 
have  often  hitlierto  been  tlioited  from  professional  witnesses  on 
questions  even  of  the  very  highest  importance  ;  discrepancies 
which  have  been  at  once  set  down  to  the  defects  of  the  science 
r,  instead  of  being  looked  on  as  evidence  of  partial  acquaint- 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  witnesses  \vith  the  subject  on 
land,  or  their  inex](erieuce  of  the  real  bearings  of  their  evidence 
on  the  expected  event  of  the  trial. 

Thirdly^  it  has  been  remarked,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  profes- 
sion, that  unbiasse<l  testimony  has  boon  less  easily  procurable  in 
the  case  of  medical  questions  in  law  than  in  others  of  a  different 
kind.  This  bias,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has  been  but  too 
pitjmineutly  exhibited  in  the  demeanour  of  the  witness  towards 
his  professional  brethren  an  the  np^po3ite  side  at  the  trial,  and  in 
their  total  neglect  of  previous  consultation  and  comparison  of 
opinions.  On  some  occjisions,  however,  the  bins  of  tl»e  witness 
has  been  markedly  exldbited  in   a  shape   unfortunately  still  more 
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unfavourable  to  the  weight  of  his  testimony,  as  where  the  nieclical 
practitioner  has  shown  an  undue  anxiety  to  pi^ocnre  the  ''nvesti- 
gatiou  of  a  ca.se  which  lias  come  under  his  notice  in  the  course  of 
his  ordinary  practice,  whether  from  motives  of  humanity,  fi-om 
love  of  justice,  or  from  the  less  excusable  desire  on  liis  part  of 
thus  obtaining  a  little  notoriety.  Now  I  need  scai'cely  say  that 
the  medical  man  is  deserting  his  tnie  place  in  society  wlien, 
leaving  his  duty  of  attending  the  sick,  he  seeks  to  usurp  the  place 
of  the  public  prosecutor,  by  urging  on,  or  taking  a  part  uninvited 
in  a  criminal  prosecution,  or  in  the  collection  of  evidenca  All 
that  he  is  called  on  to  do  when  he  has  become  c^^gnisant  of  crime 
in  his  professional  capacity,  and  where  he  wouUl  be  in  danger  of 
being  held  as  a  socim  criminis  by  concealing  what  he  knows  of  it, 
is  at  once  to  intimate  his  suspicions  or  information  to  tlie  nearest 
relatives  of  his  patient,  or,  failing  them,  to  the  nearest  magistnite, 
with  whom  it  would  pi-operly  rest  to  give  information  to  the 
authorities,  by  whom  his  evidence  would  be  sought  for  otlieially  if 
wanted. 

In  ignorance  of  such  circumstances  as  these,  and  of  one  or 
two  others  to  which  I  had  occasion  previou.^ly  to  advert,  it  has 
happened,  as  was  to  have  been  anticipated,  that  the  position  of 
the  inexpert  and  inexperienced  witness  has  occasionally  been 
anything  but  a  desirable  and  comfortable  one  ;  though  on  this 
jM)int  there  has  been  Bc»me  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  medical 
writers.  Take,  as  an  example,  the  published  sentiments  of  Dr. 
Uordon  Smith,  whicli  have  been  quoted  with  approbation  l»y  other 
medical  authors ; — "  I  fear  not  to  assert."  he  WTiles,  "  that  tlte 
instances  in  which  it  has  happened  that  medical  witnesses  have 
come  down  from  any  judicial  examiuation  of  importance  without 
Buffering  more  or  less  injury,  have  not  been  many;  that  those  in 
which  credit  has  been  actually  gained  have  been  fewer  still ;  and 
that  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
shown  that  an  individual  reputation  has  been  thei*eby  established." 
..."  Tliere  is  hanlly  a  situation  in  wliich  a  medical  man  can 
be  placed  that  so  powerfully  menaces  his  i*eputation,  and  none 
where  bo  much  personal  uneasiness  is  endured.  The  medical 
witness  is  too  frequently  rendered  miserable  and  inefficient  for 
the  purposes  of  justice  from  the  novelty  and  peqdexities  of  a 
situation  so  different  from  that  in  which  he  is  generally  placed  in 
tlio  onlinary  exercise  of  his  profession.  There  is  often  but-  little 
apjjarent  difference,  it  has  been  said,  between  the  situation  of  the 
and  that  of  the  criminal." 


"WliaE  aiioiixt^re  *:-i  rruta  theri?  maj  ce  ia  the  above  s:a:e- 
ments.  and  in  oihers  to  ibe  same  r-^riort  in  oiher  meiioal  Authorss 
after  ihej  hare  c^ra  clear*.!  oi  rLcir  over-v\"»lourini:.  is  u^^r.  h'>\v- 
ever,  to  be  £»>t  rl-i  •>£  by  the  easy  pr».vess  they  have  had  tvi\nir?e 
to,  of  casting  all  the  tuaie  on  the  lawyers  Xor  a  lictle  of  it 
ia,  as  we  have  aeen.  attributable  to  the  wimess  himself,  whv^se 
fault  it  most  have  c^en,  not  tha:  of  others,  if  he  has  come  into 
court  to  speak  on  a  surject  on  which  he  was  but  partially  iu- 
fonned,  and  to  emit  juJ^ents.  t^:  ';t?»V;<r</Ai.  on  *iuesiious.  the 
grounds  of  which  he  was  unprepareil  for  explaining  and  de- 
fending. It  may  lie  true,  as  contended  for.  that  the  Lawyers  may 
attempt  to  browbeat  the  medical  witnesci.  or  to  draw  out  from 
him  admissions  of  a  self-contratlictory  kind,  which  they  may  use 
with  effect  against  him ;  but  all  the  time  the  examining  counsel 
is  under  the  eye  of  the  court,  whose  duty  and  inlen?st  it  is  to  see 
that  the  witness  has  fair  plav,  and  that  his  testimonv  is  not 
twisted  into  die  supjiN^rt  of  fidseliood  and  error. 

That,  on  the  other  hand,  undue  advantage  is  not  sometimes 
taken  of  the  inexperience  of  the  nie^^lical  practitioner,  and  the 
necessarily  unsettled  character  of  some  of  the  opinions  eliciteil 
from  him  under  examination,  I  am  by  no  means  prci^irwl  to 
deny;  though  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the  conchisious 
drawn  from  such  an  admission  should  not  Ih;  straiued  tvH>  far. 
It  rests  with  ourselves  to  obviate.,  as  we  l>est  may,  such  defei»ts, 
BO  far  as  they  are  avoidable  and  removable  ;  and.  wliile  we  sock 
to  take  advantage  of  opjwrtunities,  as  they  arise,  of  accustoming 
ourselves  to  speak  in  public  on  titling  occasions,  we  should  also 
strive  to  acquire  the  necessary  lessons  of  how  best  to  disiTiiuiuate 
clearly  in  our  own  minds,  and  how  we  may  most  rcailily  enable 
others  to  discriminate  between  what  is  certain  and  what  is  un- 
certain in  medicine,  and  so  to  conduct  oui'selves  in  these  ditlicult 
circumstances  when  placed  in  the  witness-box,  as  to  exhibit 
clearly  the  distinction  betwixt  the  evidence  of  the  qualified  and 
the  unqualified  practitioner  when  bringing  for\\*arvl  their  i-espective 
testimonies ;  and  much,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  been  done,  and  is 
daily  being  done,  in  these  directions  by  medical  jurists.  For, 
although  there  are  points  still  unsettled  in  forensic  medicine,  auil 
of  these  not  a  few,  there  are  many  others  which  have  been  clearly 
traced  out  and  settled  on  a  more  secure  basis  than  that  on  whicli 
much  of  our  knowledge  in  medical  science  generally  has  hitherto  been 
seen  to  rest.    This  has  been  accomplished, I  need  scarcely  say,  in  this 
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department  of  our  science  by  the  careful  sifting  of  its  difficult 
and  doubtful  points,  by  the  painstaking  endeavours  which  have 
been  employed  in  the  elimination  of  every  possible  source  of  error 
in  its  conclusions,  in  laying  down  with  precision  the  boundaries 
which  mark  off  the  positive  on  the  one  side  from  the  uncertain 
on  the  other,  and  in  thus  placing  in  separate  and  distinct  cate- 
gories the  probable,  the  possible,  and  the  actual,  alike  in  fact  and 
in  opinion. 
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LECTURE  III. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  EMBRACED  BY  A  COURSE  OF 
LEGAL  MEDICINE. 

Age,  in  its  Medico-Leoal  Relations— Occasions  for  the  Inquiry— Perioda  fixed 
in  Law  for  Special  Purposes — Data  for  the  Determination  of  the  Age.  In  the 
Dead — Arbitrary  or  Artificial  Data— Physiological  Data — At  and  before  Birth — 
From  Birth  to  the  Forty-fifth  Day  of  Extra-uterine  Life — From  Early  Infancy  to 
Manhood  or  Womanhood — At  Later  Periods.  In  the  Living — In  Infancy — In 
Childhood — In  Pueritia — In  Adult  Age — In  Declining  or  Old  Age. 

The  general  scope  of  the  topics,  the  sum  of  which  constitutes  the 
science  of  Legal  Medicine,  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  a  bare 
enumeration  of  the  subjects  which  will  have  to  be  passed  under 
review  by  us,  in  all  their  details,  and  which,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  may  be  classed  under  one  or  other  of  the  following 
heads: — 

I.  We  have  the  class  of  medico-legal  questions  arising  in 
connection  with  the  Age  of  different  persons. 

II.  Those  Ijearing  upon  their  different  Sexc$. 

III.  We  have  a  set  of  inquiries  which  originate  in  differences 
between  individuals  at  diverse  periods  of  life,  or  the  means  we 
possess  for  fixing  the  Identity  of  the  living  and  dead. 

IV.  We  have  the  large  class  of  questions  relating  to  the 
generative  functions — namely,  Impotence  and  SterUity  in  the  male 
and  female ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  investigations  connected  with 
charges  of  Bape^  and  with  the  occurrences  of  Pregnancy,  Delivery, 
the  Birth  of  children,  and  the  Destruction  of  tJie  New-horn  In/ant. 

V.  We  have  to  encounter  a  set  of  questions  relating  to  the 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Powers,  in  their  varied  states  of  derangement, 
as  affecting  the  mental  capacity  and  responsibility  of  individuals. 

VI.  We  have  to  take  into  account  Diseases  in  one  of  their 
special  aspects,  and  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  discriminat- 
ing betwixt  actual  and  assumed  disonlers. 

VII.  and  lastly.  Tlie  subject  of  Death  opens  up  numeroiis 
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aud  important  cltisses  of  inquiries — Tiamoly,  the  various  mod^s  of 
death,  whether  it  h:m  heeii  initural,  suieiilnl,  acL'idental,  or  violent; 
the  mixed  agencies  hy  which  it  has  heen  hruu^ht  ahont,  as  hang- 
ing, drowning,  stran^uhition,  aulToeatiou,  poisoning,  etc. 

To  thia  onler  of  the  inqniries  coming  within  the  province  of 
the  medical  jurist  I  shall  adhere  jiretty  closely  in  following  out 
the  details  of  oiu-  Buhject,  as  heiii;;^,  on  the  whole,  the  most  con- 
venient ammgement  of  our  materials  open  to  us,  anil  as  the  one 
which  some  familiarity  with  the  teaching  of  this  department  of 
IVfodical  Science  hns  k'<l  inc  to  adopt  as  hest  fittwl  Ui  lead  onwanls 
fruiu  tlie  less  difficult  to  the  mure  complicated  and  important 
topics  and  discussions  whicli  will  liave  to  claim  our  attention  in 
the  sequel 

Permit  me  only  to  adtl  here,  that  the  obove  classification  of 
medico-legal  topics  had  been  employed  by  me  some  years  previously 
to  the  aimonncement  of  the  scheme  folluwed  in  the  teaching  of 
medical  jurisprudence  by  t!ie  School  of  Sledicine  of  Paris,  with 
which  it  will  be  found  closely  to  corresi^uil 


I,  Age  m  its  Medico-LkcjaLi  AsrEcrs. 


Tills  topic  will  U(tt  detain  ils  long.  In  discussing  it  1  pnt- 
pose  to  ntjLice,  />*ff^,  those  i)eriod3  of  Lfe  which  the  law  has  fixed 
for  certain  ]juqjoses ;  and  secondly^  the  means  we  possess  for  the 
determination  of  the  age  of  persons  alive  or  dead,  when  no  record 
of  this  is  otherwise  to  be  had. 

First,  Legal  questions  respecting  age. 

The  question  of  age  may  liave  to  be  setLkid  in  fiascs  of  birth, 
criminal  alMjrtion,  and  inianticide.  It  may  also  arise  indirectly  in 
charges  of  rape,  early  maniages,  and  tlie  atliliation  or  maternity  of 
infants.  The  age  of  the  parties  may  have  to  be  settled  in  a  few 
instiiuces  fixed  by  stiilute,  as  in  the  Acts  for  the  lii^ulation  of 
Factories  and  Workshoj^s.  It  may  also  form  an  element  in  regard 
t4i  the  idenlilicatiMU  at  any  age  of  a  ])orson  cither  alive  or  dead. 
In  law,  certain  periods  of  life  are  fixed  in  order  to  the  detennina- 
lion  of  certain  rights  or  immimitics,  as  also  in  rtigulating  the 
degree  of  culpability  attaching  to  crimes  against  the  person,  or 
<lone  by  a  particidar  agent. 

The  distinction  which  holds  in  Medicine  between  tlie  OAiim 
or  embryo,  and  that  betwixt  an  abortitm  and  n  j)reumture  birth, 
does  not  hold  in  law.     Tlie  legal  statute  uses  the  term  miscarriage 
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of  a  child,  wliatcver  be  the  age  of  the  fa?tuB  or  the  period  of  its 
expulsion  fn>m  the  uteriLs. 

Tlie  distiiK'lkiii,  wliich  till  lately  was  hcLl  in  law,  hetween  the 
criminality  of  causinfi  the  preiimture  expulsion  of  an  infant  pre- 
viously or  suhsoqufntly  to  the  pr.rioil  of  the  mother's  (iniokeiimg 
does  not  now  exist.  By  the  law,  as  it  stands  at  present,  capital 
piuiiahment,  which  fornierly  dependef!  on  whether  the  female  had 
quickened  or  not,  is  abolished.  In  all  cases  it  is  lull  to  the  ilis- 
cretion  of  the  Court  to  iiiHict  transportation  or  imprisonment. 

The  question  of  quickening  may  como  up  in  law,  however,  in 
another  connection.  Thus,  after  a  woman  has  ([uickened,  if  con- 
demned to  death,  the  sentence  is  deferred  till  alter  her  deliver)', 
though  not  otherwise,  unless  it  may  be  occ-asionally  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  jud^'e. 

If,  at  the  time  of  deliver)'',  the  fcetua  appears  not  to  have 
lived  in  the  uterus  to  the  full  age  of  seven  mouths,  the  mother,  it 
is  said,  ought  not  to  be  convicted  of  concealment  of  the  birth  ttf  a 
child  under  the  statute. 

Under  seven  yeara  an  infmtt  is  considered  in  law  ini^Mjiablc 
of  committing  any  crime.  As  regards  evidence,  children  under 
the  age  of  twelve  years  cannot  be  i>ut  on  oath ;  but  they  may  be 
examined  on  declaration,  if  they  appear  to  be  intelb'gent  and  to 
underetaud  the  obligation  of  speaking  the  truth,  thougli  withtuit 
that  sanction. 

The  recent  Acts  for  the  regulation  of  factories  and  tfther 
works,  as  a  rule,  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under  eight 
years.  FrtJin  eight  to  tliirteeu  yeai-s,  boys  or  girls  cannot  l>e 
employed  for  more  than  six  and  a  half  houi-s  a  day.  Betwixt  the 
ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen  years  no  one  can  be  allowed  to  work 
more  than  sixty  hours  a  week,  or  ten  and  a  lialt'  hoiira  on  each  of 
the  first  five  days,  and  seven  and  a  half  houre  on  Saturday.  This 
last  restriction  ai^plies  also  to  females  of  any  age. 

Tl»e  carnal  knowledge  of  a  female  infant  under  ten  years  of 

till  recently  a  capital  offence,  is  now  considered  in  England 
a  crime  jmnishable  by  transfxirtation  for  life,  and  this  although 
the  hymen  be  not  bi-oken,  and  althougii  emission  be  negatived. 
Even  the  solicitation  of  the  infant  herself  aflbrds  no  j'alliation  of 
tlie  crime. 

Carnal  knowledge  of  a  female  between  ten  and  twelve,  with 
her  ctmsent,  is  a  misdemeiinoiir  punishable  by  imijrisonment  with 
hard  lal>otir. 

Above  the   age  of  twelve   years  the   consent  of  the  female 
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iloca  away  with  any  imputation  of  legal  offence,  as  females  who 
hove  passed  this  ii^e  are  ccmsitiered  to  lie  capable  of  ofleriug  some 
resistance  to  the  perpetration  of  the  crime. 

Puberty  in  tlic  female  is^  in  law,  fixed  at  twelve,  at  least 
two  years  too  early. 

Under  the  age  of  fourteen  both  sexes  are  presumed  not  to 
have  been  guilty  of  any  crime^  but  proof  of  sufficient  knowledge 
between  good  and  ovil  niaktis  them  liable  for  ofiTence-s  ;  so  that, 
unless  great  weakness  of  intellect  appears,  they  ai'e  liable  to  crimi- 
niil  punialuncnt  f(ir  crimes  of  commission  after  the  age  of  seven, 
but  in  no  case  f'.^r  a  rape  or  sexual  crime  under  fourteen. 

Males  alter  fourteen,  and  females  above  twelve,  are  allowed 
to  marry. 

Eighteen  is  the  earliest  penod  for  service  in  the  army,  and 
experience  proves  that  it  is  injurious  to  tho  State  to  enlist  recniits 
under  twenty-three. 

By  the  1  Victoria,  c.  26,  no  will  made  by  any  jx^rson  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  ycjirn  hUiiII  lie  vjdic!.  In  eniiner'tion  with 
this  subject,  however,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  tho  day  of  a 
peraon's  birth  is,  in  law,  iiM-hidi^d  in  the  cnniputatitJii  of  las  age; 
and  as  there  is,  in  law,  n*)  iiixctlon  uf  u  day,  a  will  may  be  made 
at  any  time  on  the  day  before  that  which  is  usually  consiilered 
the  tweuty-iii'st  annivei-sar}'  of  bis  Ithlh,  and  yet  be  held  valid. 

The  same  thing  hubls  goiid  in  uLher  case^  of  majority,  as  lias 
been  proved  in  formal  legal  decisions. 

Ixit  us  notice,  in  (he  strofid  place,  the  data  which  we  possess 
for  the  deiemuuiitiuu  of  the  age  ot"  tlie  party  at  the  dilfereut 
periods  of  lifa 

Some  of  these,  formerly  relied  on,  are  of  an  artificial  character  ; 
others,  anil  such  as  are  now  in  use,  are  baaed  on  })Iiysi(»b)git'al 
changes,  following  each  other  in  the  natural  devel(»pment  of  the 
human  system.  Tims,  the  ancients  iKdieved  that  very  important 
changes  took  place  in  the  animal  ccon(jmy  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
year  and  its  multiples;  and  although  the  theoiies  advanced  by 
them  on  this  subject  are  now  known  to  be  untenable,  and  too 
vague  an*l  uncertain  for  the  j(ur[Misea  of  the  metlical  jurist,  yet  an 
examination  of  this  doctrine  will  account  for  many  of  the  present 
di\nsions  of  time,  as  well  in  fact  as  in  law. 

It  will  be  observed,  for  instance,  that  the  foetus  which  has 
reaohod   the  seventh   month  may  survive  its  birth.     Dentition, 

a.   commences   at   the   seventli   month   after  birth,   and    the 

aid  dentition  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year.     Twice  seven,  or 
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fourteen,  is  the  age  of  puberty ;  three  times  seven  adult  age  ;  four 
tiiiioa  seveu  to  seven- tiuiea  seven  the  period  of  matuiity;  ten 

» times  seven  the  supposed  uaturul  tcrui  of  life. 
These  periods,  thou*,'h  of  au  arbitrary  and  artificial  character, 
np  nevertheless  found  to  correaiiond  with  the  physiological  division 
ff^  ]i\uuaa   life   into   the  six    principal   I^t;I■ioll3   or  epochs — Ist, 
Infancy;  2d,  Childhood;  3d,  Piieritia,  or  boyhood  and  girlhood; 
4th,  Adolescence;  5th,  Adult  age  ;  and  6th,  Declining  or  old  age. 
It  will  be  seen,  liowever,  that  they  fail  to  take  iu  the  period 
H  of  fa?tal  life,  one  of  considerable  importance'  to  the  medical  jurist ; 
while,  besides,  tliey   are   too   hix  and  indeHnite  for  his  purposes, 
whicli  necessitate  a  different  an^angeuient  of  the  periods  of  Ufe 
^p  during  and  after  birth. 

The  necessity  for  the  detei'ndnation  of  the  periods  of  fa^tal 
life  up  to  its  tcmiinatiou  at  birth  arises  iu  connection  with  cartaiu 
iniiuiries  bearing  on  the  live  or  still  birtli  of  the  infant  Ixith  in 

I  civil  and  in  criminal  cases,  and  particularly  in  connection  witli 
charges  of  criminal  aljortion  and  infanticide,  and  they  forai  an 
important  element  in  legal  medicine. 
Such  of  those  points  as  fall  to  be  determined  in  the  living 
fnetns  or  ijifant  will  come  l>efore  us  afterwanLs  under  ISirtli  and 
Maternity.  Those  which  will  be  best  discussed  here  embrace 
those  points  tlie  deterndnaticui  of  wliich  is  possible  from  the  exa- 
mination of  the  detwl  foetus  or  infant. 

1.  At  and  l>efore  birth,  the  settlement  of  the  ago  is  made  to 
mainly  on  the  \cKigkty  the  •meeistircTifu'.nt  of  the  entire  body  or 

I,  and  the  progressive  osstficaiioii  oj'  the  botus. 
Tlius,  the  average  wei^^ht  of  the  infant,  according  to  the  latest 
calculations,  is 

At  5  months  5  to  7  ounces. 
„   G        „       1  lb.  to  2  lbs.  2  oz. 
„    7        „       2  liis.  to  4  lbs.  6  oz. 
„   8        „       3  J  lbs.  to  5  lbs.  7  oz. 
„    9        „        4  lbs.  5  oz.  to  7  lbs. 


The  average  laifftk  of  the  infant  is 

At  5  months  6  to  10^  inches. 
»    6        ,t       8  „  13 1       „ 
„    7        .,     11  „  16 
„    8        ..     14  „   18 
..9       ..     16  „  20 
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Ajjfiiin,  the  middle  of  ita  leii<;th  is  foiiml  to  lio 

At  the  6th  month  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum, 
„        7th      ,,       a  Uttlc  hcluw  the  eud  of  the  st(*nium. 
„       8th      „       nearer  the  uinlnliciis  thnn  the  steruiim, 
„       9th      „       at  or  close  to  the  umhilicus. 

more,  points  of  osaificution  are  firet  ol«ervahle 

At  the  5th  month  in  the  pubes  and  os  calcis. 

„      6th       „  „       four  diviHiims  of  the  sternum. 

„      7  th       „  „       astragiiltis. 

„      8  th      „  „      last  sacral  vertebra. 

„      9t]i      „  „      lower  end  of  the  femur. 

In  adilitioti  to  these  sources  of  infonnation,  there  are  some 
others  which  will  occasionally  assist  us  in  asceitainiug  approxi- 
mately the  age  of  the  foetus  ;  thus  :— 

Comparative  measurenioiil^  of  the  head  at  the  different 
periods,  though  not  much  attended  to  here,  are  relied  on  by  our 
German  brethren.  Again,  the  existence  of  the  pupillary  mem- 
brane, or  its  disappearance,  points  to  the  infant's  b«ing,  in  the  one 
case,  u!ider,  and  in  the  oilier^  beyond,  its  seventh  month.  FurtFier, 
the  state  of  the  nails,  the  sebaceous  coating  on  the  sldn,  the  down 
on  the  surface,  tlie  advance  of  the  meconium,  the  liver,  the  kidneys, 
and  the  testes,  will  ali'ord  data,  the  valuation  and  approximation  of 
which  will  come  before  us  under  Infanticide. 

2.  Tlie  chancres  takinj;  ]»lace  in  the  li\4n^  infant,  immediately 
after  its  birth  at  the  full  time,  and  up  to  the  ibrty-lifth  vlay  of  extra- 
uterine life,  enable  us  to  fix  its  age  at  this  period  with  sufficient 
accurjicy  for  most  practical  pnri>(>se.s.  Tliese  changes  are, — the 
closure  of  the  foetal  vessels  following  the  establishment  of  respira- 
tion, the  discharge  of  the  meconium,  the  shrivelling  and  fall  of 
the  umbilical  coixl,  and  the  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  llie 
tleUiils  connected  with  these  changes  have  so  close  a  connection 
with  the  subject  of  live  birth,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  reserve 
their  coiLsidunition  till  we  conic  to  treat  of  Infanticide. 

In  cases  of  death  in  infants,  where  the  cliild  may  have 
I>erishe{l  or  been  destroyed  immediately  after  birtli,  a  few  addi- 
tional jxiints  call  for  our  attention,  Tims,  it  mny  be  well  to 
notice,  whether  the  child  has  or  has  not  been  washed,  and  the 
sebaceous  coating,  or  the  blood  on  its  surface,  got  rid  of,  or 
other^'ise ;  the  cord  may  or  not  liave  lieen  tied ;  or  the  child 
may  or  not  have  l)een  di-essed  partially  or  entirely ;  operations 
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iisually  requiring  the  assistance  of  a  tlunl  party.  Again.  tli« 
air  is  bclievod  not  to  enter  tlie  stotiiael*  of  tho  infant  for  samo 
minutes  after  its  complete  respii-iUion,  while  the  Jiiidinj^  of  saliva 
in  this  viscus  has  had  coiisiJerablo  stivss  laid  upon  it,  of  late, 
in  Germany,  in  proof  of  the  snuia  cinjunLstiuu.«  liavinti;  hap- 
pened. As  matters  of  comioon  oliscn'ulJnu,  a|;jiin.  it  is  known 
that  the  infant  d*jes  not  empty  its  bladder  (»r  intestines  for  a  short 
time  after  itsliirth;  thonj^h  it  sliould  he  rememliered  that  the 
bhulder  has  been  found  empty  in  still-Uuru  childi-eu,  and  Llmt  tlie 
meconium  is  occasionally  passetl  in  utero,  or  at  least  [mrtially,  if 
not  entirely,  durinjj;  delivery.  The  presence  of  milk  in  the  hreusts 
of  the  infant,  thuui^di  but  an  occasionid  occturence,  does  not  usually 
last  beyond  the  firet  week,  although  it  has  been  known  to  persist 
to  the  thinl  week, 

3.  Beyond  the  forty-fifth  day  alter  matiu*o  birth,  the  best 
means  which  the  medical  jurist  possesses  for  deciding  as  to  the 
time  of  life  betwLxt  early  infancy  and  the  epoch  of  nmiduuHl,  tiro 
those  deducible  from  the  state  of  the  osseous  st/atati  in  general,  and 
the  pro|L^88  of  dentition — the  latter  available  in  the  living,  tlie 
former,  of  course,  only  in  the  dead  body. 

The  growth  of  the  skeleton  to  maUniLy,  and  the  appearances 
and  changes  of  the  teeth,  aie  less  subject  to  variation  than  the 
other  piirts  uf  the  system,  and  may  bo  taken  in  coimectiou,  as 
laid  down  by  Beclard,  Deven»ie,  liriand  and  Chaude,  Tardieu,  etc. 

Thus  we  have  the  foUowing  approximations  more  or  less 
deBnitely  hud  down  : — 


At  4  months — Comua  of  the  os  hyoides  ossified. 
„   5        „  Cornicula  of  the  os  hyoides  ossitind. 

„   6        „  Point  of  ossification  at  the  anterior  arch  of  the 

atlas,  alffi  nmjnrea  united  to  the  sphenoid  bone. 

From  the  7th  to  the  8th  month — The  enqjlion  of  the  lower 
central,  tlien  of  the  superior  central,  incisor  teeth. 

From  the  9tli  to  the  10th  month — Eruption  of  the  lateral 
incisors. 

At  1  year — Points  of  ossification  in  the  epi[»hyse8  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  humerus,  and  at  the  heads  of  the  humerus,  femur,  and 
tibia  Posttirior  ain^bua  united  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse, 
and  the  sepai*ate  poitions  of  the  temjxjral  bone  to  each  other. 
The  four  anterior  molar  teeth  appearing  in  succession,  sometimes 
the  canines. 

At  2  years — Points  of  ossification  at  the  lower  ends  of  the 
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ladiiu,  tibia,  aiid  fiLula.     EiJipliyses  of  tLt:  metaUrsul  aiid 
caqNtl  \ntuen  o««ifieil 

At  2^  years — Patella. lesser  tuberoeity  of  the  bumerua,  and  the 
four  Humlic-T  nictaaiqial  bones  oesified.  Erupiion  of  the  oininfls 
aiiii  tlie  four  posterior  molar  t^etk 

At  3  ycon — Uniou  of  tbe  odontoid  process  with  the  body  of 
tb«  axis.  OiMification  of  tbe  cuboid  bonev  and  the  iaiger  Uo- 
cbanter  femoriji. 

At  4  yearn — Ossificatiou  of  the  trapezoid,  and  of  the  seeond 
and  tbirrl  cunotfomi  Uirsul  bones.  Bony  onion  of  the  styloid  proccaa 
with  the  t(rin|H}ritl  }k)I)o. 

At  if  yearn — OMitication  of  the  semilunar  and  scaplioid  carpal 
boncM,  of  tho  upi]>hyHes  of  tbe  bonee  of  the  fiugurs.  and  of  the 
a]i\H.tT  v.tul  of  tbo  fibula.  Bony  union  of  the  rami  and  the  body 
of  thn  vertelira  disntiita. 

At  6  years — Bony  union  betwixt  the  descending  rami  of  tbe 
piil»<«A  and  tho  nscciidin^'  mini  of  the  iscliia  Ossification  of  tbe 
prfjxiniul  epiphyw***  of  the  four  Biualler  toes. 

At  7  yean* — Ossitication  of  the  trocldea  of  the  humenis. 

Between  tho  (Hh  and  7tli  yoar — Slieddin^'  of  the  milk  teeth, 
sod  appearaiico  of  tliu  two  Hrat  puruiunoiit  inolum. 

FiTiin  the  7  th  to  the  'Jth  year — Ossification  of  the  olecranon  and 
thi5  •"■aplioid  bono,  rnioii  of  the  two  bony  points  at  the  head  of 
tiit^  liuin(!ru».     A[)]KmmMce  uf  the  ei^dit  pennanent  iiicijjor  teeth. 

At  9  yeaiB — IJ*)ny  union  of  the  three  portions  of  the  os  inno- 
niiiuduni  iit  tho  butiorji  of  tlic  acrtahuhim. 

At  In  ytmrH — Kinptioii  of  t\m  (inrmor  pennanent  bicuspids. 

At  12  yoam — Itouy  point  at  tliu  inner  border  of  the  trochlea 
of  till'  hnriMTUM.  ()8Hificaliori  of  tlio  os  jtiHifomie.  Eruption  of 
thi-t  lumUM'iov  biciiHpiilH,  ermine  Hn«l  soroiid  molar  teeth. 

At  13  or  14  yeai-M^(»HHiiication  of  the  neck  and  of  the  lesser 
triM'liiiiiti'r  of  till'  fouiur. 

At  I  r,  yt^iin*^  li*iriy  |Miirit  at  tlio  inferior  angle  of  the  scapnJa, 
OmiMilidation  uf  the  butt  r<»ur  Hueral  veilebne.  Bony  luiiou  of  the 
(jonuNiid  prort\M«  willi  llic  lioily  of  ibo  scapula. 

4.  'Jlio  |iuriiM|  111  ViiiH-rty  in  Uith  t*exes  is,  of  course,  indicate<l 
by  tl»e  ovohitiiiM  and  eouipbition  of  the  seximl  cliarocters  and 
UIgaiW — vi/,,  limiilitn  Ihn  i>X|iunMiiui  of  the  genitids  in  tbe  malr^ 
the  0nl(U'K*>iiM*nt  nt'  tlii<  rhi'nt  mul  depth  of  the  voice,  the  growth 
of  hair  in  dinurvnt  ptirU  of  iho  trunk,  mid  of  the  licard;  and  in 
l\ui /nntifc,  thii  ripiiimniM  of  tin'  )M'K'iH  aiul  tho  growth  of  hair  at 
Uie  |ail>u«  and  uxiJhi. 
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5.  After  puberty,  from  15  to  20  years — Bony  point  at  the 
sternal  end  oi*  the  cbmcle.  Oasificiition  of  the  coccyx.  Eruption 
of  the  deutes  sapiential  Bony  imiuu  of  the  trochanters  and  ]ieud 
of  the  femur  witli  tlio  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  the  two  ends  of  the 
humerus  with  the  shaft  of  this  bone. 

From  18  to  23  yeare — Union  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  to 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  Bony  union  of  the  tliree 
pieces  of  the  tibia,  of  the  first  and  middle  portions  of  the  stermuu, 
of  the  osseous  points  at  the  extremities  of  the  transverse  and 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebii«,  and  of  the  epipliysea  of  tlie  riha. 

From  25  to  30  years — Bony  luiion  of  the  lii-st  Mnth  the  other 
lacral  veilebiie. 

From  40  to  50  years — Consolidation  of  the  eusifonu  corti- 
,^e  with  the  stenium. 

The  cldef  of  these  pointa  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  in  the  table 
at  the  end  of  the  lectui-e. 

I  need  not  {lo  mure  than  allude  briefly  to  a  few  vap^ue  indica- 
tions of  niaturii  and  iidvimutid  ago  wliiiib  have  been  proixxsed;  such  as 
the  condition  of  the  teeth,  the  depth  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  intlcxj- 
bility  of  the  spinal  column,  the  colour  and  (quantity  of  the  hair, 
and  the  state  of  the  ^jeuitals. 

Such^  then,  are  the  various  sources  a^•ailable  to  the  medical 
jurist  for  tlie  determination  of  the  age,  where  this  fjuestion  may 
have  to  be  decided.  Of  these,  the  indications  derivable  from  the 
teeth  and  the  sexual  organs  and  pecidiarities  are  accessible  in 
the  livint;.  In  jud^'in^'  from  any  or  all  of  them,  it  is  essential  to 
observe  that  tlu-y  (uiglit  only  to  be  reganle<l  as  atlbnling  app'ox- 
inmtians  to  the  real  age,  and  that,  in  availing  ourselves  of  the 
averages  they  would  anthoHso  us  to  !ay  flowri,  th6  extreme  ratios 
wliicb  are  liable  to  be  encountered  must  nnt  be  lost  sight  of.  It 
is  Itiiown,  in  fact,  that  the  periods  thus  deduoible  fnjui  the  least 
fluctuating  of  these  datA,  though  iu  general  not  likely  to  mislead 
ver}'  far,  are,  wc  must  be  prepared  to  adnut,  not  so  constant  in 
every  iiLstance  as  might  be  desired. 

To  take,  for  i-xample,  tlie  eruptiim  of  the  teeth,  alone  available 
in  the  living ;  it  is  well  lan>wn  that  this  natui-al  process  is  liable 
to  cousideruble  variations,  both  a.s  i-egaixis  the  time  of  the  appear- 
ance of  particular  teeth,  and  as  to  the  order  of  their  eruption. 
Thus,  even  in  a  limited  exiKjrieuce  of  midwifery  pmctice,  I  have 
met  with  children  with  incisor  teeth  fully  formed  at  bii-th — 
with  the  firet  incisor  making  its  appearance  in  a  girl  of  16 
mouths — and  with  the  entire  alienee  of  teeth  in  a  boy  of  two 
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years,  affected,  however,  with  chronic  hydrocephalus.  Scanzoni, 
again,  has  recorded  a  case  where  none  of  the  teeth  appeared  till 
the  seventh  year. 

Again,  as  regards  the  ossification  of  the  skeleton,  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  exist  among  the  physiological  and  medico-legal 
authors  from  whom  our  data  have  been  borrowed,  as  to  the  precise 
dates  of  these  several  changes,  though  these  differences  are  neither 
many  nor  important. 

The  value  of  any  or  all  of  our  data  for  this  end,  however,  I 
may  remark,  in  conclusion,  becomes  less  as  the  age  of  the  parties 
has  advanced  beyond  the  conclusion  of  the  first  dentition ;  while 
the  completion  of  puberty,  and  the  advance  of  years,  increase 
their  vagueness  and  uncertainty. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

SKX— DOrBTrUL  SKI. 

1ISDIDO-I.COJU.  TXQCIBJKS  OEtCC3I^Tnr6   Ul  CASKS  OW  TUB  HKK^      MBAXS  OV  »■«!>• 

DTo  OX  THE  Sex.  W&cek  tbb  STdTZJC  n  xobiliii.t  DKmflCVD— la  the 
yfletn*— At  Birth— From  Inhzic;  to  Paberty— After  Ptihcrtf—Froa  the  Flgne — 
TVom  th«  Skeleton.  Wkns  Tax  Ststxm  u  ABSfoKMAUT  OKTUAinD— Utra»- 
phrodiam — False  Hcmcplmditea — ^AadrogyBK  ;  frna  Ealngeaoift  of  tbe 
CUUHift  ;  from  IYoh|Med  Cteras— Gynudri— Hyitcspftdia— Tnw  H«nB»- 
phrodites— Lateral  HenBaplux)di5m — Tnnsrwnt  HennaphnxUiin.     Bnxs  ros 

TKB  tSTEdTlGXTIOJV  IK  CASOi  ur  DdCBTTVL  S£X. 


TuE  question  of  the  sex  of  an  indiWdual^  either  dead  or  alive, 
not  unfreqnentlj  arises  in  Juridical  Medicine ;  and  from  the 
earliest  fcetal  period  at  'vrbich  a  separate  existence  may  he  main- 
tained, the  sex  may  fall  to  be  settled,  either  as  an  independent 
question,  or  as  an  element  in  other  inquiries. 

The  question  of  the  father's  taituwy  hy  the  courtmf,  or  his 
right  to  the  management  of  its  property,  depends  on  the  sex  of  lus 
new-l>om  infant,  vhose  sex  may  also  regulate  the  order  of  suc- 
cession to  property.  The  valiility  of  marriages,  t<x>,  has  not  unfre- 
quently  been  tried  by  determining  whether  the  individual  lielonged 
to  the  sex  alleged  at  or  before  the  time  of  the  union ;  while  again 
the  question  of  sex  may  arise  in  questions  of  pere^ntud  identity. 

In  tlie  great  majority  of  cases,  as  may  l>e  nwidily  supjHiBetl, 
the  settling  of  the  sex  to  which  a  peison  belongs  is  a  very  simple 
affair.  The  sexual  peculiarities  suffice  for  tliis.  But  cases  occa- 
sionally occtir  which  present  diiliculties  of  a  more  or  less  serioua 
sort,  thus : — 

It  may  be  necessary,  for  the  identification  of  a  dead  ImxIy, 
to  determine  the  sex  to  wluch  tlie  individual  belongwl,  wliero 
it  has  suffered  mutilation  and  the  sexual  oi^gans  are  wanting,  or 
where  only  portions  of  the  skeleton  have  been  found. 

Even  where  the  l»ody,  ahve  or  dead,  is  entire,  its  imperfect 
development  may  leave  the  read  sex  difBcult  to  be  ascertaincM], 
or  even  in»i>ossible  to  Ik*  made  out.  Of  this  h^st,  a  striking  in- 
stance occurred  in  the  practice  of  I>r.  Wild<iu,  of  Oldmeldrum,  to 
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vhom  I  was  indebted  for  an  opportunity  of  examining  tlie  cliild, 
and  of  obUiining  a  wax  cast,  of  which  Fig.  1  is  a  representation. 
When  seen  by  me,  in  May  1867,  the  child  wps  in  its  eighth 
month,  and  had  been  treated  as  a  female  The  urine  and  faeces 
passed  out  by  a  small  cloaca  betwixt  the  pubes  and  umbilicus. 
As  will  be  seen,  there  was  no  anus.  A  soft  body  of  the  sise  of  a 
Ittige  pea  in  front  of  the  pehis  might  have  been  taken  for  an 
abortive  clitoris,  or  a  very  diiuinutivc  and  imperforate  penis. 
Two  folds  of  intc^^ument,  with  but  very  little  prominence  or  dis- 
tinctness, might  have  passed  for  labia,  or  mere  vestiges  of  a  split 
scrotimL  In  one  of  these  folds  a  sot^  kernel  was  indistinctly 
detectable,  which  might  pass  for  the  nidiment  of  a  tesUs. 

From  this.  Dr.  Wilson  and  I  were  shut  up  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  sex  of  the  child  could  not  be  determined,  at  least  during 
life,  if  even  an  examination  after  its  death  might  assist  in  the 
determination  of  tlie  point.  This  latter  event,  however,  left  the 
case  in  nearly  its  pre\aous  obscurity.  The  infant,  wliich  was  in 
a  sickly  state  at  the  time  of  our  examination,  died  eight 
months  afterwards  without  any  obvious  cause.  With  consider- 
able difhculty  and  hesitation,  a  sight  of  the  dead  boily  was 
obtainetl  ;  and  during  our  stay  with  it  we  were  repeatedly 
ordered,  in  a  very  peremptory  nijuiner,  out  of  the  liuust*.  We 
were  only  able,  therefore,  in  these  unfavourable  circumstances, 
to  determine  that  the  descending  colon  distended  to  double  its 
natural  diameter,  ended  by  a  large  ojMining  at  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder ;  that  there  was  no  trace  of  utci-us  or  rectum  in  the  pelvis, 
and  that  the  two  minute  rounded  eminences  in  front  and  at  one 
side  of  the  exterior  of  the  pelvis  were  merely  structureless  nuisaes 
of  fat 

In  those  instances,  again, — and  they  are  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  is  usually  suspecte<l, — where  what  may  be  termed 
genital  vialfcn"matwns  in  the  onlinary  sense  exist,  some  of  the 
most  eminent  physiologists  and  medical  jurists  have  been  at  sea 
as  i-etrarda  the  determination  tif  the  sex  ;  M'hile,  on  not  a  few  occa- 
sions,  it  has  only  been  after  death  that  the  real  sex  has  been  accu- 
rately determined. 

In  discussing  the  points  arising  for  solution  in  cases  of  doubt- 
ful sex,  I  shall  anunge  th*!se  under  two  htiads : — 

I.  The  means  of  detennining  the  true  sex,  where  the  sexual 
*»pparjitus  and  sexual  conformation  are  naturally,  though  imper- 
■lectly,  developed;  and 

II.  Where  these  are  malformed. 
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Mrni,  Of  the  natuml  development  of  tlie  sex. — To  begiu  "with 
i\ie  /' rift f  state.  Accovd'ni)^  toVelpeau  the  ftftushas  no  sox  for  the 
liraL  lil'ly-tive  days,  and  it  is  not  tili  between  the  second  and  tliird 
mouth  that  the  genitals  can  he  di8tin»,niished.  In  fact  (Kohelt) 
there  is  a  time  in  the  earliest  period  of  ftetal  life  when  the  dis- 
tinction l>et\nxt  the  sexeJS  is  int))n.s.sibks  from  the  temiKmiry  co- 
existence in  each  individual  of  all  the  elements  of  the  reproductive 
organs. 

Even  between  the  fifth  and  seventli  month  of  iutra-uterine  life 
— the  earliest  moment  in  legal  medicine  at  which  the  inquiry  as 
tit  the  sex  of  the  foetus  can  arise — mistakes  may  reatlily  oecur 
fwrn  the  ch)se  rcsenihlancc  at  that  period  of  the  penis  to  the 
clitoris. 

At  bulh  at  tlie  usual  time,  tlic  non-descent  of  the  tcst<>9  may 
give  rise  to  doubts  of  the  sex.  The  eig^Uk  month  is  the  time 
usually  assif^ed  for  the  entrance  of  these  bodies  into  tlie  ring,  and 
the  7n7tfh  nmuth  for  their  airival  in  the  scnvtum,  Wrisben^',  how- 
ever, "  upon  an  examination  of  *>7  ('^j'*:)  infants  at  birth,  found  that 
only  in  67  both  testes  had  reached  the  scrotum,  in  17  one  or 
Imth  were  still  in  tlie  canal,  in  8  one  testis,  and  in  3  lioth  testes 
remained  in  the  abdomen." 

After  birth,  and  up  to  the  establishment  of  puberty,  inspection 
of  the  genitals  is  the  only  means  we  possess  fcir  the  discrimination 
of  the  sexos.  Wlicn  these  are  wanting  afU^.T  dcatli,  or  wliere  onlj' 
the  skeleton  is  discovered,  we  have  no  marks  for  our  guidance  on 
which  we  can  ivdy. 

After  puberty  the  differences  between  the  male  and  female 
figure,  even  independently  of  the  genitals,  are  suflBciently  marked 
in  the  well-fLirmed  pei-son.  There  is  in  general  nioixj  plunijjness 
in  the  female  ttian  in  the  male  ;  the  muscles  are  smaller  and  less 
strongly  marked,  the  integuments  are  more  abundant  and  softer, 
the  connective  tissue  is  more  largely  l^rovid(Ml  with  a  supply  of 
fat,  the  nails  are  smooth  and  seuii-tninspftrent,  the  hair  of  the 
head  fine  and  long,  and  that  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body  com- 
paratively scanty. 

The  proiHrrtiovs  also  present  some  remarkable  contrasts.  Thus 
the  female  is  usually  not  so  tall  as  the  male,  and  the  whole  figm-e 
makes  an  ai)proach  to  the  oval  not  witnessed  in  the  case  of  the 
masculine  fonn.  Other  diflerences  equally  distinguishable  come 
to  he  readily  observed  when  we  pass  from  the  general  eonfonnatiou 
to  the  sejiarate  parts.  Tlie  upper  ]>art  f>f  ihe  female  Inxly  is  pro- 
jioriionately  more  developed  than  tliat  of  the  mide,  liall*  her  lengtl 
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con'espoDdinjT -vvntli  the  iipjKT  part  of  the  s^Tuph^-^is  pubis,  and  his 
striking  the  middlL*  af  this  buue.  Tin;  lower  linihs  lA'  tlie  femalo 
are  thus  proportiouately  shorter  than  those  of  the  male,  while  the 
tniuk  is  wniiH^Mhiit  h»ii;^(^r;  ciihin^eci  at  iLs  Uiw  iiud  ii[jper  ]Kirt  liy 
the  prominent  niaumut,  and  exhibiting  a  iunow  extending  to  the 
aacnuii  ahin^  Llie  hack,  with  a  lateral  depression  on  each  side  from 
the  ribs  to  the  nates  peculiar  to  the  sex,  es]>ecinlly  as  nioditied  by 
the  eivilisatiou  of  the  present  day.  The  ehfst  ol*  the  female  has  a 
IftT^er  antero-posterior  and  a  smaller  bicostal  diameter  than  that  of 
the  mak".  The  upper  and  luwer  party  ol"  the  trunk  re,spoetive]y 
in  the  two  sexes  have  oj>pi:isite  characteristics,  the  breadtli  of  the 
chest,  ineln(liii|i;  the  upper  part  of  the  arms,  beiiijj;  less  than  tliat  of 
the  pelvis  in  the  iidult  female  and  ratlier  excoediu*^'  it  in  the  male. 
The  cunijiarativt*  lireadtli  of  the  jiehis  ^nve^  a  hdler  contour  to  the 
tops  of  the  tliigha  in  the  female  than  in  the  opposite  sex^  and  a 
greater  ohlinuity  t<t  the  thi^dis,  rectified  in  her  by  the  elongation 
of  the  inner  condyle  of  tlie  femur. 

Minor  diflerences  present  themselves  in  the  smaller  and  more 
delirate  head  and  limbs  in  tlie  female,  and  a  less  degree  of  fulness 
of  the  lower  jaw  and  pi-ojection  of  tlie  lar}^lx. 

These  paitieulai'S  not  imfrequently  call  for  attention,  as  in 
cases  in  whieh  portions  of  bodies  are  found  under  suspicious 
circumstances^  of  which  we  meet  with  instances  in  medico-legal 
records  both  here  and  on  the  (continent,  some  of  which  will  be 
noticed  by  and  by.  Ajj^ain,  particidar  attention  to  the  dift'erences 
bet\veen  the  mule  and  female  skeleton  comes  to  be  demanded  of  the 
medical  jurist  where  the  corpse  has  not  been  discovered  till  after 
the  destruction  of  the  soft  parts. 

I  have  alrtyuly  renmrketl  tliat  the  examination  of  the  bones 
alone  can  afford  no  indication  of  the  sex  to  which  they  belonged, 
pnor  to  the  establi.shnuuit  nf  puberty.  Tlie  same  nbscn'ntion 
applies  a  fmii't/ri  to  the  fa-tus  befoi-e  biith.  What  foUowa, 
therefore,  must  bo  understooti  as  applicjible  solely  to  the  adult 
Bkelet4)n. 

With  reganl  to  the  osseous  structure  in  Koncral,  it  may  be 
observed  that  there  are  some  very  striking  peculiarities  beloni^ng 
to  the  bone,'^  of  the  adnlt  female.  They  are  less  firm  and  lighter 
tlian  tliose  of  the  male.  The  flat  Iwnes  are  thinner,  the  round 
bones  more  cellular  or  spongy,  and  the  long  bones  more  smooth 
and  ta|>ering,  while  those  rough  lines  or  riilges,  which  result  fnjui 
the  repeated  and  more  powerful  action  of  the  nniscles  in  the  male, 
are  less  i>erceptible.     The  processes  are  but  feebly  marked,  the 
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joints  generally  less  bulky ;  and  in  shoit  there  are  everywhere  dia- 
cernible  in  the  general  bony  structure  marks  of  a  more  delicate 
coiifonnation. 

But  to  come  to  particulars.  Tlie  female  skull  is  smaller,  more 
oblong,  and  less  ilatten^d  at  the  sidejs  than  that  (if  the  male,  the 
face  is  more  oval,  the  froutal  sinuses  le-ss  developed,  t!ie  nasal 
apertures  smaller,  the  jaws  shorter  and  more  elliptiwil,  and  iUv. 
chin  less  prominent. 

Tlie  shape  of  the  cheat  has  been  already  noticed,  but  some 
minor  points  in  addition  are  here  available,  such  as  the  shorter 
and  more  convex  stenmn*  in  the  female,  the  thinner  and  mure 
flexible  xyphuid  cartilage,  the  more  delicate  and  uniforin  ribs,  with 
longer  cartiln^^. 

I  need  but  remind  you  of  the  striking  diiferences  in  the  shape 
and  size  of  tlie  pelvis  in  the  two  sexes.  In  the  well-formed 
female  the  ossa  ilii  are  more  expanded,  the  sacrum  more  capacious 
from  its  greater  convexity,  a  less  acute  juigle  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  descending  rami  of  the  puhes,  the  distance  is  greater 
between  the  ossa  iscliii,  and  the  sub-pubic  foramina  are  larger 
than  in  the  male ;  and  the  different  measurements  of  the  brim 
and  outlet  of  the  pehds,  are  points  with  which  you  must  be 
familiar.  The  greater  distance  between  the  cotyloid  cavities 
in  the  female,  and  the  proportionate  length  of  tlieii*  iimer  condyles 
already  adverted  to,  give  rise  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
femurs. 

The  chest  of  the  female,  as  best  seen  from  behind,  is  narrower 
and  less  convex  than  that  of  the  nude,  while  it  Ls  not  so  deep, 
le^a^-ing  a  greater  distance  between  its  lower  bonier  and  the  crest 
of  the  iliiim. 

In  cases  calling  for  an  examination  of  the  skeleton,  some 
familiarity  with  the  bones  of  the  human  subject  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  lower  animals,  is  needed  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  j\irist,  since,  in  recorded  cases,  these  liave  been  found 
intei-mingled,  as  in  a  Parisian  instance,  in  which  there  were  parts 
both  of  a  male  and  a  female,  and  some  bones  of  oxen. 

We  now  come  to  consider  in  the  Bccmid  place,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  sex  in  those  cases  where  the  oi^gans  of  generation  are 
malformini. 

Wliat  adds  to  the  diiHculties  of  the  medical  jurist  in  these 
inrjiiiries  is,  that  the  malformation  is  sel(h)m  confined  to  the  geni- 
tds  alone,  but  often  extends  to  the  confonnation  of  tlie  body  gener- 
idlv,  and  even  to  the  distinctive  mental  faculties,  while  the  sexual 
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are  either  wauling  altogether,  or  poiut  in  a  -vvTonj^  direc- 
tion, the  ninle  considering?  liiiuself  and  acting'  as  a  female,  and  the 
feimde  iis  a  male.  It  has  occasionally  happeubd  that  in  such 
instances  nothing  short  of  actual  dissection  after  death  has  disco- 
vered the  true  sex  of  the  iudi\ndual. 

To  the  whole  of  this  class  of  midformationa  the  generic  term 
Hcrniaphrodisni  has  been  applied  liot  that  it  ia  meant  that  such 
a  being  as  an  hermaphrodite,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word — that 
is  to  say,  a  beijig  possessing  both  the  male  and  female  oi^'iins  in 
such  a  state  of  perfection  as  to  be  competent  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  either  sex  indifltii-eutly — has  ever  existed  in  miin  or  any 
of  tln3  higher  classes  of  animals.     No  one  now  asserts  this. 

Following  in  this  some  of  the  latest  and  best  authors,  we  shall 
consider  these  imperfect  beings — imperfect  from  defect  on  the 
one  hand  and  excess  on  the  other^ — under  two  specific  appellations 
— namely,  that  of  false  and  that  of  true  hermaphrodites. 

Tn  the  first  or  faht  species  of  liennaphTOdism,  the  genital 
orgtins  and  general  sexual  coul'urmatiori  uf  one  sex  approach  from 
imperfect  or  abnoimal  development  those  of  the  opposite. 

In  the  BGcorn]  HjK'cies,  the  fru-e  hei'ntaphiiKiism,  tliere  actually 
co-exists  upon  tiie  Ix^dy  of  tlie  same  individual  more  or  fewer  of 
the  genital  oi^ans  and  distinctive  sexual  characters  both  of  the 
male  and  female. 

With  prn|>er  c^re  and  attention,  it  ia  always  easy  to  discover 
the  true  sex  in  the  different  varieties  of  false  (spuriojis)  herma- 
phrodism.  It  is  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  so-called  true  herma- 
phrodite that  the  mistakes  refeired  to  have  arisen,  even  in  the 
hands  of  c(*nipetent  oliservers. 

To  facilitate  your  comprehension  of  this  difficult  and  important 
subject,  I  Huhjoin  the  Uvble  (slightly  altered)  given  by  Sir  James 
Simpson  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Cyclop(r^ia  of  Anatomy,  p. 
685,  which  T  prefer  for  our  purpose,  as  less  elaborate  than  that  of 
GeoffTOy  Saint-Hilaire. 

Simpson's  table  wiU  convey  a  clearer  idea  of  the  varieties  of 
these  beings  than  could  be  conveyed  in  wonis. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  under  the  present  subject  to  examine 
in  detail  all  the  varieties  laid  down  by  this  author,  two  of  which 
will  come  before  us  again  under  Imj»oteuce  and  Sterility. 
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Hermaphrodism. 


L  Spurioxis. 


1,  In  the  female, 

Androg}-n8e. 


2. 


In  the  male, 
Qynaudri. 


1.  Lateral. 


2.  Transverse. 


n.  Trne. 


3. 


Vertical  or 
double. 


((1.)  From  enlarged  clitoris. 
(2.)  From  prolaj>su8  uteri. 
(1.)  From  extroversio  vesicsB. 
(2.)  From  adhesion  of  the  penis  to  the 

scrotum. 
(3.)  From  hypospadia. 
(1.)  Testis   on  the   right,  and  ovary  on 

the  left  side. 
I  (2.)  Testis  on  the  left,  and  ovary  on  the 
I  right  side, 

(1.)  Kxtcmal   sexual   oi:gau3  female,  in- 
ternal male. 
(2.)  External  sexual  organs  male,  internal 

female. 
(I.)  Ovaries,   imperfect   uterus,   vesicidaj 

seminaleA,  aud  rudimentary  vasa 

deferentio. 
(2.)  Testes,  vaaa  deferentia,  vesiculai  sem- 

inalcs,  and  imperfect  uterus  and 

its  ap|)endage8. 
(3.)  Ovaries  and  testes  co-existing  on  one 

or  both  sides. 

Let  us  consider  the  spurious  female  hermaphrodism — andro- 
gyuffi — as  existing  occasionally  in  the  female.  This  variety  of 
spurious  liennaphrodism  has  been  known  to  arise  from  two 
causes,  either  (1)  from  a  preternatural  growth  of  the  clitoris ;  or 
(2)  from  prolapse  of  the  uterus ;  the  enlarged  clitoris  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  protruded  uterus  in  the  other,  having  been  repeatedly 
mistaken  for  the  male  penis. 

(1.)  The  size  of  the  clitoids  is  said  to  be  greater  than  usual  in 
some  tropical  climates,  while  travellers  have  related  tliat  among 
certain  tribes  this  increased  development  is  nearly  universal  in 
their  females.  Even  in  Europe  it  is  not  unfrequent.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  notice  it  in  a  girl  of  thirteen,  who  was  believed  to  have 
yielded  herself  for  some  years  previously  to  libidinous  practices.  In 
Amaud's  case  the  organ  is  said  to  have  been  10  inches  long,  and 
in  Beclard's  case  27  centimetres  (10-^  inches).  In  Eamsbotham's 
case  there  was  a  sulcus  ending  in  a  cid-de-sac  at  the  summit  of 
the  clitoris.  In  Beclard's  case  the  vulva  was  blocked  up  by  a 
dense  membrane,  and  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  would  only  admit 
the  passage  of  a  sound  of  moderate  size,  the  labia  were  narrow  and 
short,  and  the  bodily  conformation  more  masculine  than  feminine. 

Tlie  worst  of  the  features  in  certain  of  the  reconlcd  instances 
of  this  form  of  hermaphrodism  is  the  marriage  of,  the  parties  as 
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males,  and  that  otbers  of  them,  on  account  of  their  noxions  com- 
merce witti  botii  sextos  indiHerently,  have  lIiuwii  up<ni  lliemselves 
the  notice  of  the  law  autliorities. 

(2.)  The  reni!iiiiinj^  fonn  nF  sjmnous  fwnuih?  hsTiniiphnuh'sin  is 
that  in  which  a  prohipsed  uterus  lias  been  mistaken  for  a  penis, 
a  mistake  which,  however  unaccountable,  has  been  made  even  by 
tlie  profession,  as  in  the  instance  reci>r*lc<l  in  the  PhiloftopJiiad 
Traiisactimis  (xvi.  282),  wliere  ii  funuUo  jwissed  hereelf  ulV  as  a 
true  hennaphrodite  with  the  Faculties  of  Toidouse  and  Paris,  till 
one  member  of  the  latter  IkmIv  detected  lier  true  sex.  Other 
instances  of  the  same  mistake  are  given  by  Sir  James  Simpson. 

Tn  the  male^  the  varieties  encountered  in  the  false  or  spurious 
hermaphrodites — andnijivni  or  gj'nandri — are  the  malformations 
(1)  from  e3ctroversiou  of  tlie  bladder,  (2)  tioni  adhesion  of  the 
penis  to  the  scrotum,  and  (3)  from  hypospadia. 

(1.)  The  lirst  of  thcuse  forms  of  liorniapbriMiism  hits  less  bcarinjj 
on  the  subject  we  axe  considering  than  on  that  of  impotence,  as 
only  a  veiy  careless  obsen'er  could  confound  the  protnulc<l  bhnhler 
above  the  pubes  with  the  \^dva  of  a  fenuile.  This  boilily  confor- 
mation aeeuis  tu  be  not  intreipient,  as  I  have  met  with  it  thrico 
in  males,  in  addition  to  the  instance  above  refen-ed  to  in  the 
cliild  (]).  45).  Two  of  the  males  wen;  sliown  to  the  cla.ss  in 
former  sessions,  and  the  third  is  presently  Lu  tlie  Inlinnary  (1875), 
where  his  cure  is  being  attempted.  The  subjoined  fij^oire  sliows 
very  well  the  appearance  these  individuals  present.     {Fi^.  2.) 

(2.)  "  Adhesion  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  penis  to  the 
scrotum,  has,"  says  Sir  Janies  Siini>son,  "  occasionally  given  rise 
b>  tlio  idra  of  henaupln'odisra,  the  ]ioiiis  being  so  Uiund  ih»wn  as 
not  to  atlnut  of  erection,  and  the  urine  passing  in  a  direction 
downwards  so  as  to  imitate  the  fkiw  of  it  from  the  female  parts." 

A  long  narrative  of  a  case  of  coalition  of  the  penis  to  the 
scrotum  is.  given  in  the  twenty-firet  volume  of  Eidenbei;g's 
Vurieljahrsschrifl  fur  gerichtlidu  Medwin^  p.  77.  Tlie  peculi- 
anty  of  this  individual  wjus  th«^.  pnsitiiui  of  the  penis,  not  in  front, 
but  behiiul  the  scrotimi,  which  appears  from  the  woodcut  to 
have  been  partially  cleft. 

(3.)  The  ivmaining  variety  of  sjmrious  male  hennaphtodism  is 
that  arising  from  liyj^ospadic  cleft  of  the  inniis.  In  these  mal- 
formed persons,  termed  li\'pctspiulians,  the  uretiim,  instead  of  being 
r'imtinut*<l  to  the  sunmiit  of  tin*  glans  juiuis,  is  found  to  terminate 
by  an  opening  in  the  meilian  line  somewhere  along  the  lower  sur- 
face of  tlie  penis  nearer  to  the  bladder.     WHiere  the  orifice  thus 
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misplaced  is  but  small  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  glans,  no  mis- 
take can  arise. 

In  a  patient  -who  presented  himself  to  me  with  gonorrhoea  in 
1839,  the  opening  was  close  behind  the  attached  border  of  the 
prepuce,  and  though  the  glans  was  really  imperforate,  it  did  not 
appear  so  at  first  sight,  from  there  being  two  or  tliree  blind  open- 
ings near  where  the  urethra  usually  terminates. 

Cases,  however,  not  unfrequently  occur  of  a  more  puzzling 
kind.  In  these  the  glans  is  imperforate,  the  penis  is  diminutive 
in  size,  resembling  an  enlarged  clitoris,  the  urethra  opens  further 
back  towards  the  perineum,  the  opening  not  being  a  mere  foramen, 
but  a  fissure  of  some  length,  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  the  entrance 
to  the  vagina  in  the  female.  When  the  fissiire  is  thus  situated, 
the  scrotum  is  frequently  found  split  into  two  lateral  halves,  giving 
no  indistinct  approximation  to  the  form  of  the  labia  majora  in 
women.  Should  the  testes  not  have  descended  from  the  abdomen, 
as  in  some  men  who  are  otherwise  normally  formed,  the  deception 
would  be  still  more  complete. 

Dupuytren,  in  his  Lemons  Orales,  mentions  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  this  kind : — *^  A  person  affected  with  hypospadia  was 
married  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  during  all  that  time  was 
treated  as  a  female.  Sexual  intercoTirse  was  regularly  effected 
by  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  nor  was  it  until  the  period  just  men- 
tioned had  elapsed  that  it  was  discovered  that  the  individual  was 
a  man." 

Three  different  cases,  in  several  respects  similar,  are  given  l)y 
Arnaud,  Caspar,  and  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  in  two  of  which  the  sup- 
posed female  was  in  the  practice  of  cohabiting  with  the  male  sex, 
while  in  the  other  instance  the  party  lived  for  a  long  time  on  good 
terms  with  a  husband.  A  person  with  this  conformation  of  the 
genitals  exhibited  himself  here  (Aberdeen),  some  years  ago,  to 
several  of  the  medical  practitioners.  The  testicles  coidd  be  felt  in 
the  two  divisions  of  the  cleft  scrotum;  but  the  urethral  fissure, 
which  was  lined  with  mucous  membrane  of  a  red  colour  at  its  lips, 
was  large  enough  to  admit  one  or  two  fingers  to  about  the  depth 
of  half-an-inch,  and  was  copiously  moistened  with  mucus.  The 
penis  was  small,  and  the  glans  imperforate.  The  masculine  char- 
acter of  the  body  generally  was  pretty  well  developed. 

Of  a  wax  cast  given  me  by  the  late  Professor  Lizars  (Aberdeen 
University)  I  have  but  an  imperfect  account.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  a  Lascar  in  Guy's  Hospital  some  years  ago.  It 
appears  to  be  that  of  a  person  of  the  same  form  of  sexual  mal- 
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fonnation  as  tlie  last.  Tlie  peuis  vrns  imperforate  ;  one  testicle  had 
remuiiieU  in  tlie  ^^ri>in,  ami  the  iitht^r  wju^  eviiiinilly  jn*esenL  in  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  split  surutuni.      (Fig.  3.) 

Such  are  the  diffei-eiit  viiriL'tius  of  tho  s]uin<:iiLS  hennaphrodism, 
the  forms  of  genital  malforniatinu  of  most  frequent  ovciirrence,  and 
about  the  existence  of  which  there  is  no  dispute  amongst  authors. 

There  is,  however,  no  such  unanimity  aa  to  the  existence  among 
the  uiamntuliii  uf  Hiiv.h  a  being  an  a  tru^  or  resil  liennaplirodite; 
but  the  difterences  on  this  point  have  turned  on  the  reality  of  tlio 
alleged  instaneea  of  iiei-sons  ]M»RKt'Ssitig,  not  the  orffans^  but  the 
fujH'tianSj  of  both  sexes.  Such  bi-sexual  powers  are  met  with  in 
■  union  with  the  bi-sexual  conformation  in  the  greater  number  of 
the  phanerogamous  plrtnts,  and  in  certain  classes  of  animals  in  tlio 
lower  gitidi's ;  liutj  unless  among  snnio  of  tlie  older  authoi-s,  this 
claim  is  generally  abmulnned  in  tlie  case  of  man  and  the'  higher 
animals  —  thu  UTm  "true  henii!i])]jnKliHm  "  l>eiiig,  us  I  havt^  said, 
restricted  to  those  cmvs  in  whii-h  diere  aotually  co-exist  in  the 
same  individual  more  or  fewer  of  thu  genital  organs  and  distinctive 
sexual  characters  both  of  the  male  and  the  female.  Far  fnmi 
agreeing  with  the  plants  and  auimtds  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded  in  prolific  power,  I  ani  not  aware  of  a  single  authentic 
instance  of  such  mixed  beings  possessing  even  tlie  genemtive 
functitins  of  onj^  sex,  resendding  in  this  tlie  sterility  or  iuipotence 
of  the  inide  amongst  animals. 

The  first  variety  of  this  species  I  shall  notice  Ls  that  which 
has  been  t*idh?d  latenU  hiM'mapln'odisui.  The  |>eeuliarity  <>f  the 
sexual  organs  in  these  i)erson8  has  been,  that,  in  the  same  indi- 
Tiduul,  there  hits  been  found  on  one  Hide  of  the  mesiul  line  a  testicle 
id  its  appendfiges,  or  >vhnt  hits  rt'semblcd  such,  and  on  the  other 
ovary  and  its  appendages.  In  aneli  eases,  the  organ  which  has 
been  found  most  fr^piently  on  the  If^ft  side  baa  been  the  ovary, 
and  vice  versa.  In  tliese  instances,  also,  along  with  a  testicle  on 
one  side  and  an  ovary  on  the  other,  there  has  generally  co-existed 
a  more  or  less  j>erfcctly-fonned  uterus,  while  the  external  ports  of 
generation,  and  of  the  body  generally,  have  differed  in  their  sexual 
character — in  some  instances  being  female,  in  others  male,  and  in 
others  again  of  a  neutral  or  ind(_^t^'rminate  typ*'. 

The  second  variety  of  true  hermapluodiHm  is  what  has  been 
termed  transverse. 

In  the  variety  last  considered  we  found  thut  the  mule  oi-gans 
wore  placed  on  one  side  of  the  median  plane  and  the  female  on  tlie 
opposite.      In  tlie  present  variety,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extonial 
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orj^ans  are  male  and  the  internal  female  j  or  the  external  genital 
organs  arc  femalo  ami  Llie  inti^'riiiil  lualo.  Py  exU'rnnl  ami  itiU*riial 
T  do  not  moan  tlmse  parts  pLict'il  superticially  or  mom  "k^'ply  iu 
the  hotly ;  I  employ  the  words  external  and  inti'mal  in  the  Hense 
in  which  they  are  employed  Ijy  St.  Ililaire,  followed  hy  several 
anatomists.  Tlio^c  parts  of  the  genitid.s  which  are  covered  by  tlic 
commou  integuments^  or  ai'e  lined  by  mncous  membrane,  and  thus 
cdmiuuuicatinj:;  with  the  external  air,  are  by  them  classed  as  ex- 
tenuil  organs,  in  which  are  included  the  vagina  and  utenis,  thougli 
Iddden  <leep  in  the  pelvis.  Tfie  testis,  though  more  exi)osed  from 
being  placed  outside  the  pelvis,  is  tenned  an  intf niid  orgmi. 

This  biiing  nnderslooil,  1  proceed  to  n^inark  tliat  there  is  oidy 
one  form  of  this  variety  with  which,  as  medical  jurists,  we  can,  even 
if  in  this  case  we  can,  have  anything  to  dn,  njimdy,  tlie  «>ne  in 
which  the  external  genital  organs  are  ft;male  and  the  intenial  male, 
and  in  fact  even  here  little  more  than  mere  suspicion  could  iu  any 
case  be  entertained  during  life,  as  the  tnie  state  of  nintters  can 
only  bo  guessed  at  by  our  lindiag  a  Ixjily  which  rcfiend)k'a  a  tes- 
ticle in  size  and  form  in  the  groin  or  labia.  You  will  readily 
perceive  thiit  the  mt'dical  jurist  wmild  only  he  calbnl  in  to  chmr 
up  the  doubts  as  to  the  aex  of  sucli  an  iniUvidual  during  the  life- 
time of  the  party.  The  existence,  in  this  case,  of  a  body  which 
might  be  a  testicle  in  the  labium,  is  too  slight  evidence  whon^on 
to  foiin  a  decision.  Nothing  short  of  dissection  after  death  Ciau 
lead  to  tlie  discovery  of  the  transverse  form  of  hennaplmjdism. 

llie  third  and  last  variety  of  true  hernmphrodism  does  not 
fall  within  r»ur  pruvince  to  investigate,  as  the  existence  of  two 
ovaries  and  two  testes  in  the  same  individual  cannot  even  be  sus- 
pected, much  less  verified,  during  liie. 

The  subject  of  bermaphrodism  will  be  fitly  concluded  with 
some  directions  for  the  guidance  of  the  medical  jurist  when  called 
uintu  for  a  decision  ns  lo  the  sex  of  an  individual  affected  with 
any  of  tho.'ie  nialforniatidns  we  have  considered. 

An  hennapbixjdite  is  recognised  in  law  and  is  allowed  to 
inherit  pnipcrty  by  descent  or  otherwise,  according  to  tlie  prevail- 
ing st;x.  In  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  sex  of  such  persons  requires 
to  be  fixed  in  questions  relating  to  the  validity  of  marriiige. 

It  miLst  be  abundantly  obvious  that  nothing  but  an  intimate 
acquaintance  witli  the  prevailing  varieties  of  berTnapliriMlism  wdl 
assist  the  medical  jurist  iu  investigations  of  this  kind,  ]iarticularly 
in  ciise^  <if  true  heniiiij)hi'odiKui,  iu  whicli  the  greatest  dith- 
cidties  occur.      For  these,  or  indeeil  for  any  of  the  viu*ieties,  no 
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Specific  nilcs  can  bo  given.  True,  "wc  Imve  a  few  general  niles 
niii^licable  to  all  such  iuquiries,  which  it  is  of  conse([ueuce  to  keep 
in  mind 

Tliose  which  are  given  by  Afarc  in  the  article  "  Ilermapliro- 
flisme  "  in  the  Ditiionnairc  des  Scimc^s  MtUlivales,  and  adopted  by 
Urfila  and  Ciumuin,  rn-e  the  best  we  possess,  and  are  as  follows  :— 

1st,  Tl»e  examination  of  all  the  external  oi^ans  of  generation 
mast  be  performed  with  exactitude  and  caution ;  every  opening 
is  to  be  soiuulud  to  ascertain  its  depth  and  direction,  taking  care 
to  use  no  f«ivo. 

2d,  Tlie  inspection  of  the  whole  surface  of  i!ie  body  is  no 
less  essential,  with  a  \'iew  to  detennine  the  prevailing  cliai-acter, 
and  lience  the  pnibable  sex.  We  should  also  strive  to  make 
om-selves  aciiuainted  with  the  tastes,  habitsS,  and  ]in)])ensities  of 
the  individu;d  umler  examimitioiu  This,  however,  will  often 
ivc[uii*e  time ;  and  care  must  be  t«ken  not  to  confoiuid  tlie  habits 
wiiich  may  have  originattid  in  the  artiiicial  positiiin  lield  i>y  the 
parly  in  society  with  tliose  wliich  reaidt  troni  ur)j;auic  structure  or 
development. 

3d,  Ascertain  wliether,  from  any  o])ening,  especially  about  the 
genital  parts,  tliere  be  any  periodn'al  sexual  discharge,  a  circum- 
stance of  great  importance,  and  which  will  l>e  of  itself  almost 
decisive  as  to  the  feminine  nature  of  the  pcreon  examined. 

4th,  When  the  individuid  submitted  to  tiiu"  scnitiny  is  very 
young — suijposo  a  new-boni.  chihl  with  irn'grdur  sexual  organs — 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  mislead  than  precipitation.  We  must 
avoid  hasUi  l>y  all  nieuns.  Terbujis  Liie  utmost  wo  can  or  raight 
to  do,  in  the  lirst  instRnce,  is  to  give  a  formal  notice  of  the  dubious 
naturti  of  the  ciise,  and  to  take  time,  yearn  if  necessary,  in  ortler  to 
l>e  able  to  observe  the  pr<)gressive  development  of  the  physical  and 
moral  charact-eristic^s ;  this  we  shrudd  do  dcdiliurately  luther  than 
hazanl  any  opinion  which  subsequent  facts  might  stultify. 

Laailif,  No  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  declarations  of 
the  individual  himself  or  of  his  ivliitions  ;  at  all  events  it  will  be 
necessary  to  weigh  well  such  declarations,  in  onler  that  we  may 
form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  i>ossible  motives  by  which  they 
may  be  dictated. 

CONCEALED  SEX. 


Under  the  ht.»ad  of  concealed  sex  simie  writers  on  medical 
jurispruilence  have  treated  of  those  persona,  who,  without 
any  such  nudfonnalions  as  we  have  considered,  luive  puqxisely 
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assiuned  the  dress  and  occupations  of  the  opposite  sex  from  their 
own.  There  have  been  individuals  who  have  done  so  from  caprice,  or 
from  other  than  criminal  motives ;  others  have  done  so  deliberately 
as  a  screen  for  the  commission  of  the  most  execrable  and  abomi- 
nable actions. 

These  cases  present  no  difficulty  in  investigations  bearing  on 
the  sex  of  the  individual.  The  dress  and  occasionally  some  of  the 
general  sexual  characteristics  are  usually  all  that  favour  the  decep- 
tion ;  and  when  the  former  is  laid  aside,  the  ambiguity  ceases. 
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LECTUEE  V. 

PERSONAL  iDENnry. 

Perkosal  Identity. — L^l  Questions  licaring  on  IIir  Mentityof  Partiinilar  Persons. 
In  the  Living. — Occasions  for  the  Inquiry — Means  (•mployed  for  contviLliug 
the  Ideutily— By  clionges  in  the  Personal  Appearance — By  changing  the  Colour 
of  the  Hair  ;  luethixU  fur  darkening  the  Hair  ;  means  of  detecting  this  cliango  ; 
methods  for  changing  Uark  Hair  to  Light ;  dfitection  of  the  change — By  the 
ohliteratioD  of  Tattooed  Marks — Difficulty  of  identifying  IndividuuU  occasion- 
ally— From  close  Personal  Rescniblunces — Wliere  the  parti<*s  are  related — Where 
they  are  nowiae  related — Cautions  required  In  testifying  to  Identity — Ocroaional 
facilities  of  Idfintificatiou  mider  uufavournblc  circrnnstoncea.  In  thk  Drad. — 
Immeiliately  after  Death — During  the  progress  of  Putrefaction — Where  the  body 
is  Uutilated  or  Incomplete — Where  only  the  Skeleton  ii  found — General  Rules 
for  the  Identification  of  IndiWduals— The  Uoral  Proof — The  Proofs  from 
Physical  Appearances. 


The  qnestion  as  to  the  identity  of  certain  persons  may  arise  in 
law  IkiLIi  in  civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  in  the  living  aiid  in  the 
dead. 

I.  Identity  nf  the  living. — The  instances  of  this  sort  in  whicli 
the  meilical  witness  may  he  called  on  to  take  part  are  those  where 
tlio  proofs  are  foinid  t<j  rest  idtuost  entirely  or  altogetlier  uii  such 
physiological  facta  as  he  alone  can  satisfactorily  supply  ;  otherwise, 
as  happens  in  the  maj(jrity  *jf  cases  of  cunl'iiaiuu  of  pei-sons,  i>r 
suspicious  claims,  the  relatives  and  connections  of  the  paity  in 
dispute  are  examined,  and,  failiii^^  these,  witnesses  who  have  been 
pei*sfmally  acquainted  witli  the  intlividuid  in  question ;  while,  in 
atiiiition,  us  in  the  late  famous  Tichborue  trial,  the  claimant's 
memory  may  ]>e  tested  regarding  fsicts  and  occurrences  to  which 
no  impostor  coidd  be  in  a  position  to  speak  in  a  clear  and  con- 
nected manner. 

The  occasions  on  which  medical  e\'idence  may  be  demauded 
will  vaiy  with  the  circumstances,  as  where  a  person  is  suspected 
to  he  the  party  who  committod  a  crime,  whetlior  recently  or  at  a 
remiiLe  period  ;  or,  again,  where  the  individual  had  been  abstracted 
or  left  Lome  in  infancy,  and  had  reappeared  in  adult  ago  to  claim 
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n'ro^.^iiil.iun  hy  IiIh  IVioiulH,  or  a  liwt  i)osacssion  or  privilege.  In 
Miiiii*!  cif  IIm'mc  chhcm  tho  i^vidcuco  will  turn  on  the  existence  of  cor- 
|uirt'ul  iIpIVcI-m,  nuii'kM  njion  the  skin,  tmces  of  former  wounds  or 
tlirii'iiHi'H,  olc. ;  auil  in  othow  on  the  eiVects  of  the  natural  gi-owthof 
tho  hoily  to  maturity,  or  that  of  timu  ami  the  accidents  of  life, 
t'limatt\  ocrui»ation,  olc.  in  clmnjjrin^j:  the  iKu-sonul  apjK'arance. 

In  Mi»mo  instances,  to  avoiil  identitication,  a  criminal  or  escaped 
convict  may  havo  sought  dinguiso  by  mow  summary  measures,  as 
hy  i*luiuj;i^  of  divss.  sliavin^;  the  head,  or  alteriuji  the  colour  or  the 
Mtylc  of  at^justmcut  of  the  hair,  allowing  the  wliiskers  to  grow  or 
i\'uuk\iug  \\wi\\  when  |m»viously  worn,  or  by  varyiug  his  previous 
cavi'ia!^*  *»r  do|H>r(nun»t. 

Wuh  x»uly  ouo  of  llu^ilo  ivady  mctluxls  for  escaping  detection, 
lu»\\\*\ci\  i:*  I  ho  tutslical  jurist  calU\l  to  doal.  To  lliis  and  some 
\»f  iho  otUoi's  to  which  I  havo  rv^tVnwl  1  will  now  have  to  cidl 
\v»uv  .utouiivm. 

Uu  In  CvbiCv^  of  disputed  idoutity  the  qut^stion  luis  arisen  in 
lv;.i;d  \ux\lioiuo  AS  to  'sV.o  iVBtj^iMlitv  of  the  diAtj'ikaraiu'e  of  u  scar. 
Wo  lvUo\o  tha:.  as  a  sivuotul  ruU\  all  s^-ars  resulting  fi-om 
wvnuuls  Av.d  fivtu  ou;a;uvus  dis<.'AS<*$  which  involve  luiy  loss  of 
NcUx^iiisV  A'.v  iv..l.I'.V;s\  ;:u'  ouly  o\^.viHion  that  cmi  l>e  made  being 
11^  us;:vuv  io  VI. .■••.;;  vv.ru :u:v\l  woumU  when*  but  little  violence 
!:.;x  Av-'.  ^*.v"^•  u*  v'v  sx^t!.  a:xI  whore  ihoiv  has  Kvn  no  loss  of 
s*.iA^..tv.v.  v\'::vvu^nVIv'  tuh:  ha*  Kvu  thrv^wu  on  this  last  class 
>•:  .c\s  •-.  .--s  ^v.  ;lv  sv.-.'-isV  ot  the  Ixvly  by  ivscarvhes  on  the 
v\'"'.  ■•^■".  '^O'"*'  ^s-.^.'S  »^o. 

V  Ns-\  \»  v<  '.v"-*v,  .i;  Iv:*;::  iu  lS3t>  so  disfigimxl  and  muti- 
*,,.>•  /  ..  V.N  v..^  .  '-.vv;:.*::  vV"*s;  i\^  Iv  uiAvW  out  satisfactorily, 
■/  •.  . '-  /  v'  VA-V«V:'  -^  ^^.ts  i>-a:  i:  wiis  thAt  of  liottlicb  EWnnaiui, 
<  ,..  .'-  .Us.*:^  l^-;  ;'v';'v;-"  •--*  v-ur.xiduAl  was  known  to  havo 
\.  XV..  sN^  •"  /v  o*.v:v.:-"-  o:*  xuvvir^  oiizlit  or  nine  years 
Vv  X' \  '  ■*  .•>.;."-  .<'^^  v^'  •^■•^^'  "*t«l  •-v  iv.i:iAl  Utters  of  his  name 
.ss\-  •  ..^  vv^-  .•;  !.  >  *. :vAtv-'.s^  v-0  :r.uv  of  cither  cv^uld  bo  de- 
i'v.v.-aI  x»v,I;  vVt'rv  ca2v  bv  xuadstratos  and 
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uv.i  v\vutr^:vvV#  u\l  to  aa  investigation 
Hu;:',x  Av„l  lV.r,lii.i;  in  Ft^uioo,  as  to  the 
L  !^',Arks^  :>.o  vv:u:r.ou  Ivliof  Iviug  that 
rt'.o  T\  sv.l;  Arr:vt\l  a:  by  ihi»5o  iutiuirits 
VVM  \U  M  \\w  js>(H»!  a  op^.iv.v^n  ss  :)*,  the  gx"ur.d  ..a.^-  ...mv:.  yet  that 
^x\oo|MHvu*  *sxn*mxm»aH,\  xs>uv.      Ihus.  in  o7  i^r^ms  examined  by 
^Sil  \hv  «w^K»  luisl  Us^*»^^  itt  liuio  tlVu^vil  in  G ;  in  oU!?  i^r- 
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sons  examined  liy  Hut  in  they  liucl  disappeared  in  47  ;  in  76 
inspected  by  Tanlieu  the  marks  had  become  eflaced  in  3 — i.e. 
alx)iifc  1 1  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

It  lias  also  been  Ibiiud  that  the  substance  employed  by  the 
tattoocr  influences  the  permanence  or  otherwise  of  the  markings. 
Vennilion,  wbicb  is  xiseil,  is  the  least  permanent  colour  China 
ink,  wliifh  is  often  eni[ilaycd,  though  not  absolutely  indelible, 
rai-ely  disappears.  I3ut  what  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  remark  is 
that  it  has  been  shown  that  tattooing,  besides  being  occasionally 
known  to  disappear  naturally,  nmy  be  j;ot  rid  of,  in  no  Icnjj^tlieued 
periudj  by  artificial  means,  such  as  the  application  of  lilLstera, 
tartar  emetic  ointment,  or  other  means  of  producing  suppuration 
of  the  skin. 

A  criminal  in  one  of  the  French  prisons,  according  to  Tardien, 
got  rid  of  extensive  tattooed  marks  on  his  body  in  six  days  by  the 
use  of  the  following  uieans,  a  fact  wliich  was  verified  in  another 
ease  by  th«  rupuiter.  He  tirat  applieil  t(i  the  parts  a  paste  of  pure 
acetic  acid  and  lard  ;  they  were  then  rubbed  with  potash,  and 
lastly  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  In  rejjeating  the  exi>erinient, 
Tardieu  left  the  paste  on  the  tattooed  pait  for  twenty-four  hours, 
by  which  time  the  cuticle  was  raised  and  the  true  skin  reddened. 
After  this  the  pait  was  nibbed  five  or  six  times  in  the  course  of 
the  second  day  with  potaali,  whicli  occasioned  very  little  pain. 
The  day  after  a  thin  but  closely  atUierent  crust  was  left  at  the 
place,  which  fell  olT  on  the  seventh  day,  leaving  the  marking  but 
partially  obliterated.  This,  liowever,  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  a  new  crust,  which  did  not  drop  ofif  for  fourteen  days  more, 
lea\Tng  a  superficial  smooth  scar  without  the  least  vestige  of  the 
tattooing. 

From  the  researches  thus  undertaken  some  very  curious  dis- 
closures have  u^sulted,  and  it  has  Ijeen  slio^ni  that  in  the  lower 
ninlvH  of  life  .special  niark.s  are  choatiu  by  pruticular  tradus,  which 
miglit  be  of  assistance  occasionally  in  establishing  a  doubtful  case 
of  identity.      Vide  Arm.  (rilt/<ju\nc,  lR49-nO,  and  18*52. 

I  may  add  that  Caspar  has  found  that  tlic  marks  left  l>y  tlie 
scarificator  in  cupping,  if  not  deep,  may  disappear  in  frijm  twu  to 
three  years. 

I  have  directed  your  attention  partictUarly  to  these  facts  and 
conclusions,  as  they  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  famous 
Tichlxinu^  trial,  whore  the  ]^rofi'fisional  ovi(h*nce  wa.s  confined  to 
surgeons  and  pliysicians,  evidently  unac([uainted  with  forensic 
nieiUi'ine,  who  were  called  to  speak  on  the  penuauuuce  or  possible 


dHa;^Ks8r&xid&  of  isuocd&g  snd  i^  cacacnoes  of  ^vrconidf  is  Tsat- 

I^d-  In  ft  case  of  r^it,  tn&d  in  XlterdeeiL  evidsnot  in  defatice 
-vrac  Itrcmniii  fanmd  u>  ^icir  liisL  in  liK*  "tgw***^  so&  cdsMXkcref 
ocm^d  IMA  lisT--fr  exiBied  a&er  i^  penod  i£  izoerocanaes  <f  ]>o  insrk 
<if  tLi27  jirevkiQ£  preaeDae  '«rs£  riabk:  hkwaiL  iht  swaMk  of  the 
pRdciDer  SIX  '«rec^  a&ervrsrdfi.  31  j  lesomainr  tt  i^  jvoBeeaocm. 
w^  thai  I  and  ^cnrm^^fm-  jjkiT^e^;^  YtaA  seen  liiciB  fi  ilie  nma 
aDeg^  I  am  nov  tiie  iDoipe  onrrfrrmfd  in  linE  <^axacaL  &«»  the 
£ki  ihn  ID  a  s3il]Baq[iiem  esse  in  jK^xabt  '^KmeoetL.  ^mheet  se^^ertl 
sadi  €^ttz>eref  v%re  laei  viiii  aa»d  neffied  Vrme,  aD  tzaoe  cf  ihem 
vas  fc^md  u*  bme  dssijfteiized  six  v^ee^  safaseqamdr. 

Sd,  Ibe  azzesnkn  <€  lit^  jvctfessaoi  vie  fast  {voauDentlT 
caBed  tc*  ibe  st£em|<£  ai  evadii^  die  skozis  «f  rettlr  idleoCZBcanoa 
br  dveiDg  tlie  hair  <«  tht  oomnvnoe  <€  tfe  feOowa^  case : — A 
mam  naniad  BesxoL.  v«s  sai?|wic«eil  ot  hmas:  cammattbtA  a  murder. 
Ceriain  viotess^s  defwe^  to  kavi^  sees  hm  ik  Fins  at  ftro 
ociock  <m  the  ah&ocvn  of  tb^  ^t  in  qvesdon  with  hUdt  hair, 
and  od>ef?  to  faavic^  siaes  imn  at  TcxsaiOes,  vith  /nr  hair,  at^re 
cv  Aj-  o''ek^  the  sime  crieni]^  IW  van  s  hair  vas  naturally 
jet  black  ^and  it  di.>es  net  appear  that  he  vore  a  "wig).  The 
qoesOOQ.  in  oc^iseqQestoe.  fn^iased  hr  the  lav  authoiities  to^M. 
Oi€la  va?  '«iHd>ef  I4ack  hair  <»«ld  be  dred  &ir  ?  One  of  the 
fixs  bairiTvsetris  in  Paris,  vho  vss  also  eoBsohed,  declared  that 
it  w  iii:p:6^4e ;  l^a  Or€la  stated  th^  it  viB  not  oolr  possible, 
bat  Lftd  l<:«s  tSeci^ed  tw^ixtjSx  ymxs  hefoie  by  Yanqnelin  by 
taesaxB  of  cidodae. 

We  ncooe — 

^L;  TIk  oeaxks  of  darkeziizK;  the  hair.  There  are  various 
M«x2>yi»  in  ise  f->r  allying  the  cv4oQr  <^  the  human  hair.  In 
7^:winl  tl^  o^ijiecx  is  to  cbaz^  i^  \>r  ^andr  hair  to  a  darker  hue, 
»>.  v>  }jrrywn  or  black. 

yr^^ArxtkAis  of  kad,  alver,  and  bisaoanth  are  employed  for  the 
yrryfi^, ;  Knsft  or  amnK4iia  being  first  us^  to  lemov^j  the  fatty 
fpn^^  'i  tl^  hair.  A  T^y  common  «i:eBt  is  a  mixtoiv  c^  Ume 
aM  ^7>*--t  '/  kad  in  equal  parts,  or  tluw  pans  »rf  hthaige  to  two 
^A  Ivww:  rh^  lithars^  being  dc^netime?  r^{4*c^  by  c^uixviate  of 
Vswt  T;>*r  jttiit/::?*;:,  made  into  a  past^  with  hvH  waiter,  i?  applied 
V,  tir^rfr  r^r  ir^  ln^xs  fx  fere  hofirs.  The  lime  cvHubirw?  miih  the 
l^atj  u^x^  f4  th*  hair,  while  the  lead  Rviiks  with  the  su^or  of 
tW  iMsr  i^  \iaA  Miphade  of  lead. 

%  me  «#   I  iiHMihy  at  one  time  ettph>yed  m  place  of 
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lend,  appears  latterly  to  liave  been  aliandoned,  if  we  raay  tnist 
the  investigations  of  Chevallier,  wlio  recently  investigated  Uiis 
subjtfct. 

This  author  muntiona  that  in  TariH  tliH  hairdressers  and  per- 
fumers who  keep  articles  of  tliis  sort  for  sale  trust  to  the  use  of 
litluii'-^'e  or  nitrate  of  silver,  wliich  latter  tliey  dissolve  in  about 
nine  parts  of  water,  and  vend  under  the  names  of  Persian,  E{j;yp- 
tiaii,  Cyj>nun,or  Ebony  waters,  with  a  solution  of  the  same  stren<jjth 
of  sulphide  of  potassium,  to  l>e  used  to  remove  the  grease  previous 
to  the  ii]<pbt'iition  of  tlit)  silver. 

It  should  l>e  known  that  the  al)ove  preparations  for  darkening 
the  huii*  are  not  luifrequently  attended  with  dangeroua  consccj^ucnces 
to  the  individuals  eniployiii^  them,  such  as  er\'sipehu«,  fxcoriation 
of  tbo  skill,  inihiiuiJLutory  swellijigs  of  the  face,  etuebral  diBturbauces, 
and  even  pennaneut  insanity. 

In  one  instiinco  iu  Mhiuh  severe  eflt'cts  foDoweil  the  dyeinf^  of 
the  hair  and  V>eard,  the  pnwder  which  bafl  been  made  tise  of  for 
this  purpose  was  found  to  contain  1  part  of  quicklime,  3  of  red 
Icarl,  and  1  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

But  in  t!ie  case  of  dyeing  the  hair  of  a  dark  colour,  as  it  is 
not  tlilMcult  to  attnin  the  desired  end,  bo  neither  is  it  ditiieult,  by 
means  of  close  insi^ection  or  by  chemical  re-aj:ent*f,  to  detect 
what  has  been  done.  The  metallic  sulpliides  thus  I'ormed  can  be 
decomposed  and  the  metals  extracted  by  means  of  nitric  acid 
for  testin*;. 

(2.)  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  is  to  render  dark 
hair  of  a  lighter  colnur,  the  end  is  obtained  by  the  employment  of 
cJdorinr,  fii-st  washing  the  hair  with  anuncnua  to  remove  the  greasi- 
ness.  One  part  of  stnui;^  litiiud  tlibiriuo.  diluted  with  four  parta 
of  water  will  change,  in  the  course  of  iwo  hours,  accoixling  to 
Oi-lila,  block  hair  to  flark  chestnut.  By  successive  immersions  in  a 
solution  of  tlie  same  strenj^lh  it  wiU  be  brought  to  a  htifjhi  chest- 
nut. If  the  same  hair  be  brouf^ht  to  a  deep  Uonde  colour,  it  may 
lUtiniately  be  brought  to  a  hright  yellow,  or  to  xvhitc  with  a  yellow- 
ish tini'e. 

Devergie  differs  from  Orfila  thus  far,  that  he  has  never  been 
able,  in  his  (rials,  U)  jowduce  the  full  etlect  rtf  whitening  in  less 
iSbzn  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  houra.  Further,  he  has  noticed 
that  chlorine  does  not  destroy  the  colour  very  unifonnly. 

Tliis  last  circumstance  might  enable  us  to  decide  in  most  cases 
whether  or  not  the  hair  had  been  artificially  chang(id,  even  inde- 
pendently of  chemical  exi>eriments.     Besides,  as  the  hair  gi"ows,  tijo 


new  gmwth  will  be  of  the  previous  colour.  M^jreover,  it  should  be 
bonie  iu  miud,  that  as  persons  dTeing  their  hair  to  avoid  recog- 
nition would  scarcely  think  of  going  further  than  to  alter  that  of 
the  head  and  whiskers,  by  comparing  the  hair  of  these  parts  with 
that  of  the  pubes  and  other  parts  of  the  trunk,  a  ready  means  of 
detecting  the  change  preseuts  itself  to  the  examiner. 

(3.)  A  point  has  been  ailverted  to  by  our  continental  brethren, 
as  calling  for  the  special  attention  of  the  medical  jurist,  namely, 
the  means  of  identification  of  individuals  by  the  examination  and 
measurement  of  the  footprints  left  by  them  on  the  ground    I  notice 
this,  however,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  circum- 
stance, that  it  has  been  contended  by  Mascar  of  Belgium  that  tli4! 
prevailing  opinion,  that  the  impression  of  the   foot  on  the  s<^il 
(dways  corresponds  exactly  with  the  foot  making  it,  is  not  by  any 
means  a  correct  one ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  while  iu  fact  in- 
stances may  occur  in  which  the  footprint  may  be  even  laiger  than 
the  foot  itself,  from  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  shoe,  boot,  or  slipper 
worn,  or  from  the  depth  to  which  the  foot  had  gone,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  found  tliat  the  print  in  the  ground  is  smaller  than  the 
foot  whicli  made  it. 

Mascar  is  here  so  far  borne  out  by  Canss^^,  who  has  also 
given  much  attention  to  the  subject,  as  to  the  fallacy  of  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  the  invariable  correspondence  in  size  between  the 
foot  and  its  print  His  conclusion,  however,  is  not  that  the 
latter  is  most  fretjnently  smaller  than  the  former,  but  that  the 
impression  in  the  soil  is  usually  larger  than  the  foot  making  it. 

This  difference  of  opinion,  especially  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  statement  common  to  these  two  jurists,  lessens  the  value 
of  the  proposals  which  have  been  made  by  different  parties,  of 
means  for  securing  a  permanent  record,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  of 
such  impressions  on  the  soil,  for  future  comjwirison  with  the 
armatures  of  the  feet  of  parties  who  afterwards  may  be  suspected 
to  have  ma/le  them,  in  the  case  of  murdera  or  other  crimea 

The  most  ingenious  of  these  is  that  of  M.  llougoliu,  which 
consista  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  impressed  ground  to 
ahNiut  220*  Fahr,,  by  holding  over  it  a  sort  of  warming-puu  filled 
with  incandescent  charcoal,  and  tlien  dusting  stearic  acid,  in  fine 
powder,  over  the  footmarks,  whiuh  melts  and  sinks  in  at  the  part, 
taking  so  exactly  the  form  of  the  ftHitpiints,  as  that,  when  allowed 
to  cool,  it  may  l>e  deUxchwl  and  used  as  a  mouhl  for  the  pro- 
duction by  plaster  of  Paris  of  a  fac.suuile  of  the  feet  of  the  parties 
who  hatl   left  their  traces  in  tlie  soil      The  atlvantage  of 
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plan  is  that,  bowever  li>(>se  the  8<iil,  except  in  the  case  of  snow, 
all  such  evanescent  traces  can  he,  as  it  were,  stereotyped  and 
pi'esen'LHL 

(4.)  Another  point  connected  witli  identification  has  likewise 
attmcUxl  attontion — viz.,  the  i!ni)ression  left  liy  the  iiakt^^d  foot 
when  covered  with  blood  on  the  floor  of  an  apaituient.  The 
result  of  the  attention  which  has  been  given  to  tliis  subject,  how- 
ever, is  that  such  iuipressinus  can  only  lead  to  the  identification 
of  the  suspected  criiuiual  wlieu  thts  confunuation  of  the  loot  or 
toes  of  the  party  has  been  so  peculiar  as  to  have  left  traces  of 
such  peculiarity  nn  the  stain. 

Nothiuf;  cuidd  btj  accurately  determined  from  the  size  of  the 
stain,  as  only  a  part,  and  not  the  whole  of  the  foot,  would  have 
been  in  c<»ntact  with  the  ^Tound.  It  might  be  useful,  however,  to 
preserve  a  staiu  of  this  kind  fur  future  reference,  as  in  the  caae  of 
the  boarding  of  a  wooden  floor,  which  coidd  be  taken  up  at  the 
stained  ]>art  and  its  identity  secured. 

The  conclusions  of  our  continental  brethren  seem  to  have 
been  overlooked  or  ignored  by  our  own  jurists  on  the  occasion  of 
a  remarkable  trial  in  Glasgow,  in  1862.  In  this  instance,  im- 
pressions fitjni  the  feet  of  the  woman  on  trial  for  the  mtirder 
(Maelachlau)  were  compared  with  others  from  the  floor,  left  by 
the  victiiu,  aii<l  also  with  impressions  from  the  feet  of  an  old 
nmn  (Fleming),  on  whom  the  criuie  was  attempted  tA:t  be  shifted 
by  the  defence. 

Tn  demnnatrate  tlie  futility  of  trnstiug  to  such  evidence,  T  set 
on  foot  some  exi>erimeuts  at  tlie  tiniOi  the  results  of  whicli  I  show 
you  >—     (Fig.  4.) 

You  will  obser\'e  the  varying  sizes  of  the  different  impres- 
sions, on  the  pajier,  of  the  foot  of  the  sajnc  ]>erson,  produced  by 
difl'erences  in  the  mode  of  bringing  down  his  foot,  1st,  In  a  rapid 
progression,  2d,  by  standing  on  the  spot,  and  3d,  by  a  slow 
advance. 

(5.)  There  are,  further,  cases  winch  present  obstacles  to  the 
identification  of  living  persons,  which  nre  partly  to  be  considered 
as  legal  curiosities,  and  partly  involve  i>oints  beating  mortj  or  less 
directly  and  exclusively  on  legal  medicine.  Thus  our  legal 
reeonls  contain  instances  of  mistaken  identity,  fmiii  the  resemb- 
lance which  one  intlividual  is  occasionally  found  to  bear  to  another; 
and  that  whether  in  the  case  of  relatives  or  otherwise.  Passing 
over  these — of  which  some  striking  cases  are  adduced  by  l>r, 
Montgomery,    calculatt^d    to    teach    the    necessity    of    studying 
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of  the^moou,  and  the 
and  hk  servant  swore 
li^ht  of  tho  dischiir^e. 
tried,  and  cotidemuod ; 


Meoaldj  Um  gnrnnds  of  such  diedssoo  on  tbe  pAzt  of  vil 
and  iha  tistPeme  oanlloa  hj  whidi  Ut^  ilioald  be  ^ded  in  their 
dv«.'i$Hitts — ii  B  of  mora  iaponance  U>  rematic,  on  tbe  other  hand, 
buw  RttdOv  viftneaaes  viE  snooeed  at  tonea  in  klentifring  persous 
vhuot  dMj  kava  sma.  it  naj  be  ontj  Qai«»  and  that  in  situations 
extr^nelj  UB&TDonhle  for  notiiig  the  tiwmwtal  peculianties  by 
w  ^.u  h  akm«  tht^r  can  be  goaM.  The  ftash  of  a  pistol,  or  the 
gk^ua  of  i*»^*»>  U^ktning.  in  a  dazk  n^^it»  has  more  than  once 

A  trial  vhit^  oodurvd  in  Fnnoein  1S08  garo  rise  to  some 
|u\H'vvilii%i»  i-ahMkl«d  to  throw  Vifjbk  on  the  afiects  of  firearms  in 
ImkUi^;  to  tho  idantifioatioQ  of  the  penona  diachaiging  them  in 
tbo  dark. 

A  i^vutlcman^  servant,  while  riding  aki^  with  bis  master,  iras 
rYi»uuded  by  boing  fiziHi  ut  &om  b^und  a  ditch,  and  through 
hetl^  It  was  an  hour  and  43  miuut<«  Wfore  the  rising 
night  was  dark,  yet  both  the  gentleman 
tliat  they  reaignised  the  aasasains  by  the 
Cue  of  the  persons  accused  was  arrested, 
but  an  api>eal  was  taken  to  the  Court  of 
Cassation.  Tliis  led  to  the  question  beiny  referretl  to  M.  Oinean, 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Imperial  College,  wliether  it  was  pos- 
sible that  the  priming  on  l?eing  inflamed  could  produce  sufficient 
light  to  discover  the  face  of  tlie  person  firing.  Gineau,  in 
consequence^  with  several  fiiends,  had  guns  fired  off  in  a  dark 
room,  and  in  a  cdurlyard ;  but  found  the  lipht  so  fuliginous,  and 
so  rapidly  extiiigmshe<l,  that  those  placed  around  could  not  dis- 
tiuguiflh  the  person  firing.     The  condemneil  was  therefore  acquitted. 

The  eri-oneous  nature  of  this  decision  was  shown  by  a  case 
subsequently  reported  in  the  same  coiuitry  by  Fo(len5,  as  woll  as  by 
the  experiments  of  Br*  Desgrangos  of  Lyons,  which  led  the  latter 
to  the  conclusion  that,  on  a  very  dark  night,  and  away  from  any 
source  of  lights  the  person  who  had  fired  the  gun  mi-g^htbe  identi- 
fied witlun  a  moderate  distance.  He  states^  however,  that  if  the 
fliwh  were  not  veiy  strong,  the  smoke  very  dense,  and  the  distance 
gitMit,  tlie  |Hirson  firing  tlie  piece  could  not  be  identified. 

A  case  in  point  is  adduced  by  Dr.  Taylor,  where  a  gentleman 
in  Kn>(]and,  in  1830.  identified  a  person  who  fired  at  him  while 
ilrivin^;  hotnn  in  IiI.m  gig  during  a  dai*k  night. 

SoniH  further  liglit  hits  been  tluvwTi  on  this  point,  and  previous 

oj'iiiionH  Iiavo  reoeivod  certain  mcMlificationj*,  htun  tlie  result  of  a 

lunjuniiiN  ami  varied  scries  of  experimenLs  undertaken  at  Coustan- 
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tine,  by  M.  Cauvet,  in  December  1873.  His  conclusions  are,  (1) 
that  the  pereou  firing  a  i)IaUA  may  he  recoguiseil  if  the  oliserver 
is  placed  very  near  him,  say  five  paces,  and  at  tlie  side  of  the  line 
of  tii*e ;  (2)  that  he  may  be  recoRnisetl  vrhen  the  dischnr^'c  haa 
been  in  a  close  place  ol"  small  dimensions,  and  the  observer  is  in 
a  sttjoping  posture,  or  squattinc;;  (3)  that  the  chance  of  distin- 
guishiiiu  the  pei-son  firing  is  affected  by  the  quality  of  the  powder 
emplnyi'd  ;  thti  \>tst  English  pjwder  enabling  the  observer,  when 
near  or  by  the  side  of  the  person  firing,  both  to  see  and  identify 
him. 

The  identification  of  pereons  haa  been  often  accomplished  by 
attention  to  minute  circumstances,  etisdy  overlooked  l>y  a  careless 
observer.  Thus,  identity  may  l>e  established  by  obsemng  that  the 
party  Ls  ]cft-huiul©lj  in  cases  where  a  particular  wound  or  injury 
could  have  been  inflicted  only  bya  person  thus  circumstanced.  Thus, 
in  a  rase  in  which  Sir  Astley  Coo])er  wtis  concerned  us  a  witness,  the 
prisoner  when  pressed  to  say  whether  he  was  left-handed,  prt:itested 
that  he  was  not.  When  called  on,  however,  to  bold  up  his  haiKl  arid 
plead  to  the  indictment,  he  unconsciously  held  up  \ns  left  hand. 
Dr.  Cummin,  a*,'ain,  has  refeiTed  to  the  following  cases  : — That  of  a 
butcher,  detected  from  the  mode  in  wliich  the  throat  of  Ids  victim 
had  been  cut ;  tlie  mark  left  by  a  blow  with  a  lar^e  key,  with 
which  in  self-defence  the  attacked  ha<l  sti-uck  his  assailant ;  and 
certain  impressions  on  fruit,  corresponding  with  the  absence  of 
two  front  teeth,  which  led  to  the  detection  of  a  thief  who  had 
this  peculiarity. 

Instances  of  a  like  kind  might  easily  be  multiplied,  but  these 
may  suffice. 

Lmtltj^  Certain  continued  influences,  chemical  and  physical, 
seldom  fail  to  leave  their  imprint  on  dilferent  pai-ts  of  the  bodies, 
particularly  ou  tlie  hands  and  feet,  of  workmen  engaged  in  vaiious 
trades  and  occupations.  These  have  been  studied,  to  some  extent 
successfully,  Ity  Dever^ie,  Tardieu,  and  Vernois. 

It  nijw  tiiily  renmius  for  ufl  to  consider  the  medico-legal  points 
bearing  on  the  question  of — 

II.  Identity  in  the  dcjtd  body. — It  becomes  necessary  occa- 
sionally U^  ideutify  the  dead,  in  cases  of  luuider,  accidental  or 
Buddiui  dc'uth,  [joisoning,  etc. — cases  which  not  uufitquently  present 
themselves  under  very  embarrassing  circumstances.  There  is  no 
period  after  death  at  which  this  investigation  ceases  to  be  i-eciuisite, 
or  at  which  it  can  he  declined  by  the  medical  jurist  as  unnecessary. 
We  shall  therofoi-e  have  to  advert  to  the  identification  of  the  dead 
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-Isfc,  ImmediAtelv  after  death  and  previous  to  the  commencement 

|mlre£ftction  ld  the  dead  body.      2d,  Afler  decomposition  has 

in  the  bo<iy,  before  the  stift  parts  have  disappeared,  or  pre* 

>asly  to  the  completion  of  the  pnx^ess  of  putrefaction.       3d, 

lere  the  IkhIv  hjis  been  previously  mut  dated,  or  where  fragments 

it  only  are  found  ;  and  4th,  Alter  the  UkIv  has  been  reducetl  to 

ke  state  of  a  mere  skeleton, 

1st.  Of  the  identification  of  the  body  soon  afler  de^itb,  and 
ffore  the  c<>muiencement  of  luitrffaction.  I  nee<l  scarcely  remind 
m  of  tiie  change  the  features  undergo  soon  after  death  in  any 
ise,  at  perioiis  varying,  according  to  circumstances,  from  a  few 
»urs  up  to  some  days.  No  one  can  have  been  present  at  the 
-mortem  inspection  of  a  person  whom  he  had  attended  or 
town  during  life  but  must  have  l»een  stnick  with  this.  Tlie 
change  is  made  more  striking  when  the  ejcamiuation  takes  place 
under  circumstances  which  otherwise  yield  no  assistance  to  the 
ready  recognition  of  the  party.  Thus,  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
lS31,the  Uxly  of  a  K\v  of  foiirteen  was  discovered  in  a  stable 

(attached  to  the  dwelling  house  of  a  medical  man  in  Al»enleen.  It 
^^\^s  enclosed  in  a  sack  with  a  rope  alwut  tlie  neck,  and  the  sack  was 
Vet,  tis  if  newly  taken  out  of  water.  A  clunioxir  having  got  up 
ttbout  his  having  been  hirked,  I  was  sent  to  xaake  a  judicial 
inspection  of  the  body.  Fitnu  the  appearances  on  dissection  I  had 
no  hesitation  in  reporting  that  the  boy  had  died  from  natural 
^■ciUises,  and  Uiat  his  death  had  resulted  from  extensive  disease  of  the 
knee  and  hip  joints.  It  wiis  afte^^rard8  (hscovered  that  the  Ixidy 
had  Ihvu  disinleiTeil  f^)U»  tlie  chnrcliyard  of  Banchoni'-Devenick, 
and  that,  enrlased  in  the  sack,  it  had  been  dragged,  at  the  stem 
of  n  lM>nt,  through  the  Dee  opposite  the  chupchyard  Wliat  T 
woidd  notice  in  this  case  is,  that  the  boy  had  been  my  own 
|wtientv  hi  the  Boys*  Hospital,  (mm  the  19th  of  Febniaiy  to  the 
\H\\  of  May  in  the  same  year,  and  hiul  only  been  in  tlie  country 
for  live  or  wix  weeks  Wfore  his  death ;  and  yet,  so  altered  were 
[hi*  fi«ntim>«,  that  not  ha\nng  hoard  of  his  death,  I  had  not  the 
•llKhlt't^t  idea  at  the  time  of  the  insjKtction  of  having  ever  seen  the 

TUw  following  ooourmnco  t<H»k  place  when  I  was  a  student. 
*hii  dotiiiln  1  m'^^'  '^'^^111  tueinory. 

A  Mti>dlr(i1  ntudonl  itf  the  name  of  IX^wnie,  who  died  about 
\ytu  ykMim  HlVoi'WiihU,  hiul,  in  wmiMuiy  with  some  others,  diain- 


<iiiid   It  Itoily  fr* 
Ihiil  itl  llin  < 


iiiivliyavd   of  Nowhills,      On   the   night 
id.  tlii'v  wvm  brini^ni:  it  to  town  fromi 
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a  place  where  it  had  been  temporarily  concealed,  near  DonmoutL 
They  had  scarcely,  however,  movoil  horn  the  spot  when  the  Coaat- 
guaixi  suddenly  came  ujxjn  thoni.  Downiie's  companions  fled, 
leaAnng  liim  with  the  hndy,  which  he  attcTnptod  to  defend,  but  was 
overpowered  and  eiiptiired.  The  I'oastf^nnnd  bnjuf^ht  the  body  U) 
town  with  the  prisoner,  whom  they  lodged  in  gaoL  A  day  or 
two  after  this  the  wile  and  sous  of  a  weaver  iu  the  '  Sjiital,'  who 
had  been  some  days  amissing,  came  foiwaitl  and  ebiimed  the  body 
as  that  of  their  relative.  But  as  this  person  had  been  in  good 
health  at  the  tin»e  of  his  di3a]>peamnce,  and  aa  no  reason  was 
known  for  liLs  absence,  tlie  relatives  of  the  weaver,  who  had  sworn 
most  positively  to  the  identity,  accused  Dowuie  of  having  enticed 
him  away  and  murdered  him. 

Downie  now  seeing  the  serious  nature  of  the  charge  tlius 
prefeired  against  liim,  found  it  necessary  to  state  where  he  had 
actually  pmeured  the  body  in  question.  A  party  was  then  sent  out 
to  NewbilL*,  tu  search  Ibe  grave  there,  w!ii*..li  they  found  empty. 

But  here  a  new  dilticulty  arose.  Tlie  relatives  of  the  >Iewhills 
dead  person,  when  shown  the  liody,  oH'ered  to  make  onih  to  it, 
while  the  Spital  jieople  refused  to  acknowledge  their  mistake. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  however,  the  case  assumed  a 
new  aspect.  The  Spital  weaver  reappeared  in  life,  but  so  incre- 
dulous weiti  the  people  of  the  neighbom-huod,  tliat  he  hud  to  be 
panuled  through  the  streets  to  satisfy  them,  and  many  even  then 
woidd  scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  but  insiHted 
that  it  was  only  a  ligin-e  dressed  up  in  the  weaver's  clothes  that 
was  shown  them. 

Downie  was  tried  for  the  \'iolation  of  the  churchyard,  and 
lined  hea\ily. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Monthly/  Journal  for  February  1854,  Dr. 
Kinlijch  has  related  a  ease  of  mistaken  identity  under  the  fuUow- 
ing  circumstances : — 

The  hody  of  an  old  man  was  found  on  the  bank  of  the  Deo 
at  Drumoak.  The  left  (Nir  and  the  first  finder  of  the  hrft  band 
were  wanting — the  inutilRtiou  apparently  ol'  long  standing.  Two 
young  women  claimed  the  body  as  that  of  their  father,  who  had 
been  in  (be  luibit  of  leaving  home  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  who 
had  lost  his  left  ear  and  left  forefinger.  On  the  return  of  the 
daughters  and  friends  of  the  8upp*>sed  party  from  his  funeral,  the 
boatman  of  a  ferry  which  they  had  t-o  cross,  asked  them  for  whom 
they  were  in  mourning,  and  on  receiving  their  answer,  laughingly 
informed  them  that  he  had  only  half  an  hour  before  ferried  their 
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fatLer  over  alive  and  well,  vhicb,  on  reacliinfj  home,  they  found  to 
be  true.  Whose  the  body  was  which  they  had  interred  was  not 
diBCovored. 

2d,  Tlie  dead  body  may  refjuire  to  be  identified  aft^r  the 
conmicnceuieiit  of  the  decomposition  of  the  soft  paits.  In  casee 
of  this  sort  me<iical  men  are  obxiously  tlie  only  persons  qualified 
to  assist  ill  establisliing  the  identity. 

The  subject  of  the  changes  undergone  by  the  body  after  death, 
during  the  several  stages  of  its  decomposition,  is  one  which  will 
have  to  be  discussed  afterwanls  in  detail  in  another  connection. 
{Vid£  Death.)  Meanwhile,  it  will  oidy  be  necessary  to  obsene 
here  that  some  striking  instances  have  occurred,  in  which,  con- 
trary Ui  what  is  usual,  even  the  features  have  been  known  to 
escape  alteration  for  long  periods,  so  as  to  be  still  recognisable. 

Thus,  the  remains  of  Hampden  were  supposed  to  have  been 
identified  in  iJuckiiii^luimsliire  in  1828,  and  the  body  was  said  to 
have  Ijcen  ut  the  time  iu  ti  high  state  of  preser\'ation. 

In  ISm,  the  coffin  of  Charles  L  was  opened  in  St  George*3 
ChajR'l,  Wiud.sor,  in  jireseiicB  of  Sir  Henry  Halford,  who  stat-es 
that,  on  rcuujving  the  cetticluth,  the  complexion  of  the  skin  was 
ohsen'ed  to  be  dark  and  dtscolourcrl.  He  adds  that  the  forehead 
and  temples  hud  lost  little  or  nothing  of  tbeir  moscolar  substance; 
tlio  cartilage  of  the  nose  was  gone;  but  the  left  eye,  in  the  firet 
moment  of  expoeure,  was  o[*eii  and  full,  though  it  vanished  almost 
imm<:!(liabfly.  After  ilertrrilung  the  point***!  beazd,  the  ovtd  face, 
and  tlie  tcM^b,  wlu'uh  were  all  characteristic,  he  sums  up:  The 
caunteiiaiice,  in  short,  notwithstanding  its  disfigurejuent,  bore  a 
Btnjng  resemblance  to  the  coins  and  bust6»  and  especially  to  the 
picture  of  Charles  by  Vandyke. 

Further,  we  may  reniurk  Iiere  that,  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  occiiflioiuil,  though  certaiuly  extremely  mri\  t)cenrr('iH'e 
of  siu'h  instances  qb  Uie  above,  the  diflieulty  of  identifying  the 
dead  \xK\y  after  the  commencement  of  decomposition  is  extremely 
great. 

In  a  trial  which  took  place  at  Edinburgh  iu  1823,  of  resur- 
rectionists i'or  stealing  tUiiul  iMxlies,  one  of  those  was  sworn  to  by 
a  witness  as  that  of  his  sister,  which  he  knew  by  a  decrepitude, 
and  cerljiin  marks  which  characterised  the  jteraon  of  the  deceiised. 
On  the  ground  of  the  change  wrought  by  putrefaction  (the  btnly 
having  la^un  interred  nine  weeks  befure  the  recognition  toc»k  place), 
it  was  attoiupted  to  throw  a  doubt  over  this  statement,  and  medical 
men  were  adlud  on  for  their  oj>iuiou.     The  lut«  Dr.  Barclay,  who 
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was  exiiuiined  for  tlio  tiefenders,  stated  that  the  lon^'ost  period  he 
ever  knew  dminj^:  wliicli  the  features  retnjuin;d  recoj,'uisal)le  was  a 
fortiii^ht^  iji  the  instance  of  a  Liiscar.  Ho  incntiuucd  in  evidence 
that  a  cjise  had  occuiTod  tlie  p]*(i\ious  winter,  in  wliich  smjie  friends 
of  a  hmie  person^  uudLTstiuuLin^  LhiiL  Llio  body  hiid  been  brought 
to  his  rooms,  came  to  claim  it.  Dr,  Barclay  ordered  it  to  be 
delivered  up;  but  T"Jr.  Tliatrlier,  his  a.s.^istniit,  oaused  an  artiiioial 
suljject,  maile  of  leather,  to  bo  set  before  the  appHciinta,  and  they 
claimed  this  itiKtr'ad  of  the  null  subject. 

Occasionally  bodies  are  found  to  muniinify  nntiu'ally,  when  the 
identification  cannot  lie  made  out  A  childa  boily  was  examined. 
in  the  Aberdeen  dead-hoiise  in  1874  It  hod  been  found  iii  a 
aervaiitH  dicst  in  an  outhnnsR,  wbiidi  led  to  an  irniuiry  by  the 
authorities.  From  it-s  di^'  and  shrivelled  state  the  sex  could  not 
be  determine*!,  and  from  the  bulk  of  the  Imnes  and  the  ossification 
of  the  lower  epiphyses  of  the  femurs,  tlie  only  pouit  wbi<h  ndnittted 
of  settlement  was  that  (»f  ita  bcLng  a  child  l>oni  at  or  near  the  niuth 
month  of  its  mother*8  pregnancy. 

A  similar  natural  mununy  was  found  on  pulling  down  u  dry- 
stone  wall  ;n  the  country  a  few  years  ago,  where  nothing  but  a 
slight  leathery  coating  covered  the  bones. 

3d,  The  question  of  identity  may  have  to  be  settled  after  the 
lK>dy  has  been  mutilated,  or  where  fi-agmeuts  of  it  only  have  been 
found. 

A  ciuious  case  of  this  kind  was  communicated  to  me  by  a 
legal  gentleman  who  was  agent  for  the  defence.  An  idiijt  boy  in 
Aberdeen,  who  died  about  sLxty  years  ago,  was  disinterred  for  dis- 
section by  some  medicnl  students.  AJ'ter  a  cousidiTalde  portion 
of  tJie  body,  incluiliiig  the  face,  had  been  Llissected,  it  wa.s  tliscovored 
by  liis  relatives  that  the  body  hi^d  been  carried  ofl'  from  the  church- 
yard; and  a  ^search  having  been  est-jiblished,  it  was  tra(;ed  to  the 
custody  of  the  students.  Tliey  were  accoixHngly  bmught  to  trial. 
The  body  of  the  boy,  when  found  on  the  dissecting-table,  was  so 
flisfig^ired  that  there  was  only  one  means  left  of  proving  its  identity. 
The  boy  bad  a  M'lum  during  life  of  j>ei'mittiug  his  nails  to  grow, 
and  had  not  allowed  them  to  be  cut  for  many  years  pre\'ious  to 
liis  death.     Tliey  had   consequently  curled  ix)und  tlic  lijjs  of  his 

L fingers  and  toes  tiD  they  had  thus  come  to  extend  along  the  palmar 
and  plantar  surfaces  in  a  strange  way.  The  counsel  for  the  pn>- 
secution  availed  hhnself  of  the  knowledge  of  this  fact;  and  his 
proof  seemed  to  be   complete,  when  a  hiti^  shrewd  and  intelligent 
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it  was  not  an  unusual  circumatance  for  the  nails  to  grow  For  several 
incliea  after  death.  This  astounding  statement  so  nonpluBsed  the 
judge  that  the  case  was  allowed  to  drop  as  not  proven. 

In  the  case  of  some  resiurectiouists  tried  at  Edinhui**;;!!  several 
years  ago  for  stealing  from  a  churchyard  the  hody  of  a  lady  which 
vas  not  tiucetl  to  the  dissocting-ruom  till  a  ^'x-eat  jjtu't  ol"  tho 
corpse  was  destroyed,  the  hody  in  question  was  identiliefl  hy  a 
dentist,  who  pi*oduced  a  cast  of  the  gums  which  he  had  taken 
before  her  dt-atli. 

A  still  more  striking  case  of  identification  by  a  person  of  the 
Bame  profession  occuiTcd  in  the  American  case  of  Dr.  Parkman. 
An  attempt  liaci  been  made  in  this  uistance  to  conaiuue  the  head 
by  fire  in  an  assay  furnace,  but  a  set  of  mineral  teeth  remained, 
though  the  gold  ]>lato  in  which  they  had  been  fixed  liad  beea 
melted,  and  by  an  examiuaLion  nf  these  teeth  a  dentist  recognised 
them  as  of  his  own  manufacture,  and  as  those  which  he  had  sup- 
pHed  to  the  murdered  gentleman. 

The  following  is  one  out  of  the  many  foreign  cases  which 
might  be  quoted  of  the  identification  by  the  profession  of  mutilated 
bodies  : — 

On  the  18th  of  November  1814  Augiiste  Dautun  was  assassi- 
nated iu  Paris  by  his  own  bi-other.  On  the  day  following  some 
boatmen  found  in  the  i^eine  a  human  head  wrapped  in  a  dish- 
cloth, in  till!  collier  (if  which  were  the  letters  A.D.  Other  portions 
of  the  victim,  with  two  entire  thighs  and  legs,  were  discovered  the 
same  day  near  a  jyuhWc  fcsse-^aisance. 

It  became  of  importance  to  ascertain  if  the  person  thus  dis- 
covered were  actually  Dautuii,  and  as  that  individual  had  been 
lame  it  was  necessary  to  demonstrate  tliat  one  limb  was  shorter 
than  the  other,  which  c^)uld  not  remlily  he  known  frem  the 
appearance  of  the  fragments. 

The  examiners,  of  whoiii  the  colehmied  T)up»i>'tren  was  one, 
after  describing  tiie  height,  the  complexion,  the  c<dour  of  the  hair, 
the  teeth,  Uie  wounds  prasent,  and  the  situation  of  a  wart  on  the 
face,  carefidly  inspectetl  the  lower  exti-emities,  and  especially  the 
bones  and  soft  parts  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  hip-joints, 
from  which  they  were  led  to  draw  the  following  conclusions : — 
Ist,  That  tho  man  examined  must  have  had,  when  a  chihl.  disease 
of  both  hip-joints.  2d,  That  these  diseases,  although  at  a  remote 
periiMi,  and  cured,  must  have  left  a  remarkable  degree  of  deformity 
of  the  hi|>8  and  pcdvis ;  must  have  led  to  difficult  pmgression,  and 
pmbahly  lameness ;  and   certainly  to  a   painful   and    disagreeable 
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waildlin;:  of  the  hody  ou  the  Imver  limbs.  Au  exact  couiiiarison 
of  the  two  linile  iu  regard  to  their  length,  and  an  exaniiniitinn  of 
the  solea  of  the  feet,  led  them  U)  believe  that  the  i-i^lit  lower 
extremity  was  shorter  than  the  left,  and  tliat  the  individual  uuist 
have  siijiported  tlitr  weijjht  of  the  body  iu  progressiou  and  in 
standing  on  tlj^'  l>all  of  the  toes,  not  on  the  whole  sole. 

The  wise  of  (ireenaeiv,  in  Djndon,  deservas  to  be  noticed. 
In  1837  the  trunk  of  a  woman  was  tliscovei'ed  in  a  sack\  the  heatl 
and  legs  Iveing  wanting.  The  person  who  examined  this  mutilated 
IkhIv  could  find  imthing  to  serve  for  its  identification  but  a  mal- 
foitiiutii>n  oi^  the  uteriLs,  the  mark  of  a  ring  on  one  linger,  and  the 
horny  cuticle  of  one  who  had  been  engaged  in  household  work. 
The  Idoudhws  state  of  tliu  body,  however,  j)ointed  to  tbf!  inutilatiou 
ha\dng  been  etfected  before  the  corpse  had  cooled.  The  head, 
when  afUirwarda  found  at  a  different  place,  exhibited  the  piijfile 
peculiar  to  the  lower  or'ler  of  Irish.  The  lower  extremities,  when 
discoveretl  at  a  still  later  period,  exhibited  as  their  sole  peculiarity 
a  dyeing  of  the  skin  over  the  legs,  as  from  the  wearing  of  black 
stockings.  Tlie  sections  of  the  bijues  of  the  thighs  and  neck,  when 
now  compared,  were  found  exactly  to  correspond.  This  examina- 
tion assisted  the  detection  of  the  murderer  when  subsequently 
arrested  on  sns]iicion. 

Iu  November  1857  the  public  in  Iy>ii<lon  was  kept  in  a  state 
of  high  excitement  for  some  weeks  by  the  discovery  on  one  of  the 
bridges  of  parts  of  a  body  in  a  basket,  which  the  utmost  activity 
of  the  j>olice  failed  t-o  identify,  while  no  clue  was  olttained  to  the 
party  or  parties  who  had  expt>3ed  it,  the  greatest  care  ha%dng  been 
taken  to  destroy  all  traces  of  itsS  identity.  But  heiv,  though  the 
head  was  wanting,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  spine,  the 
hands  and  feet,  portions  of  the  left  side  ot  the  chest,  and  the 
whole  of  the  visrera  of  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  pelvis,  and  most 
t>f  tlie  muscles,  Dr.  Taylor  clearly  made  out  the  sex  from  the  bones 
and  IVuui  a  portion  of  the  corpiis  cavemosum  of  one  side  left 
attached  to  the  ischium  ;  as  also  llie  jirobable  age  of  the  party,  bis 
height,  the  colour  of  his  skin,  and  that  of  his  hail' — these  last  from 
fragments  of  akin  left  on  the  wrists  and  one  knee — and  the  date  of 
his  death  appnjximatively.  He  also  showed  that  the  mulil»tion 
must  have  taken  place  while  catlaveric  ri^ddity  continued  in  the 
lK)dy,  i.e,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hoiirs  ai'ter  death ;  that  the 
indiviriual  had  received  a  wcnind  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest  over 
the  seat  of  the  heart  wliile  alive  or  tudy  recently  dead  ;  that  after 
death  the  limbs  had  been  in  the  distorted  state  usual  in  cases  of 
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yUkut  dtath ;  and  lltat  the  muscles  had  been  exposed  to  bdHng: 
wal«r,  nriA  tfterffsath  nalted. 

A  caii«  of  the  identification  of  a  znutiLited  body  under  rerf 
nufttvrjurabic  drcamKtancliS  occurred  bere  (Alx^een)  in  Sep- 
tember 1875.  A  lad  of  ftixteen,  whOe  bathing  at  the  sea-beachp 
WM  drowntstfl,  and  tlm  Ixnly  carried  out  to  sea.  The  weather  at ' 
the  time  wna  temjx^tuous,  and  the  IkxIj  bad  been  tossed  about 
tUDongiit  the  rockn  at  the  mo^ith  of  the  harbour  for  ten  days  before 
It  catne  aahore.  The  naked  body  was  disfigured,  the  skull  Iteing 
fjare,  and  the  soft  parts  of  the  face  destroyed  by  the  erosive  action 
of  tlwj  water,  or  by  tlie  ravages  of  fishes,  so  that  the  father  of 
thij  iiiiimin^  )Miy  failed  to  identify  him.  This  was  not  the  case 
with  the  mother,  w}io  cliiinied  the  l)ody  as  that  of  her  son  from 
<lot«v^tint(  two  Nirmll  ])iniphvhM>kiii^  projections  on  the  fi>:tnt  of  the 
chent,  whiclii  at  tJio  inspection,  were  foun<i  to  be  supplementary 

4th,  It  now  only  remains  for  iis  to  notice  lastly  that  the  dead 
b«Hly  may  1»m  re<|uirud  to  be  identified  after  it  has  been  reduced 
Ui  a  Jnt'io  hk(d<iton, 

Tnnlrt  Hi.  lohK  jK'Hridfl  nftt^r  death,  and  wlien  nothing  but  the 
Imuuih  riHiMiJti,  uro  nut  iiiiimuul  mi  the  Couttuunt,  and  cases  of  this 
miri  orniMioiiully  ofciif  in  thin  country. 

In  IVTi!),  Ku;^i'(iM  Aram,  (ht*  fiuiinim  scholar,  was  tried,  con- 
dfMnniMl,  iiimI  nxi'ciih'd  fnr  n  minder  curnmitted  fifteen  years  before, 
(Jilnity  oil  the  itvithtniio  of  \\w  skeleton,  found  in  a  cave,  with  the 
Nidill  liiiittt'ii  inwaiilM, 

til  ji  itiwi'  iiivoHtii^iitiHi  ]*y  MM,  Laurent,  Noble,  and  Vitry,  at 
Vemallhtpi  Ju  IHIH.  tlu*  lioncH  of  a  niiiii  who  had  been  murdered, 
Mftd  It'id  liilrt  iMirii'd  fiir  Ihree  yiNirs.  wi-nt  identified  by  noticing  a 
littilfiirtiiiitiiiit.    wiii<^h    luuMt   huvo   pitnluccd   a   certain  d(^ree   of 

hlMMUM'NN, 

III  iMirh  inM(amn>ii  rui  \]um\  whew  only  the  bones  remain,  un- 
loM  HiMiie  iMTidiiirity  oxinU  in  the  skelet^m,  such  as  those  just 
ri'leriiwl  III,  or  whnn*  tliure  are  indications  of  injuries  inflicted  on 
thmn  during  \iU\  tho  tudy  "lata  we  can  furnish  towards  their 
blontillratliiii  miiHt  iti)viiniHly  rcwt  on  the  approximations  we  can 
obtiiiii  an  to  iJu!  af|o  and  box  of  tlie  inspected  party,  on  the  princi- 
plcH  ahnady  laid  down  umhir  A^c  and  Sox. 

It  may  ndt  Im  out  of  phue  lioiv  tu  advert  to  a  question  put 
to  mn.  in  conn.Ttion  with  a  crindnal  case,  as  Ui  tlie  earliest  period 
of  fn-tal  life  at  whi<'h  the  biiritMl  nmiains  misht  Iw  sought  for  wnth 
the  chuuce  of  luidrnK  th<;m,  wluiru  the  exact  spot  of  sepidture  waa 
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known.  Tlie  answer  obviously  was  that  they  cmihl  scarcely  he 
ItKfked  for  too  soon,  even  hefui-e  the  tliirtl  or  I'ourth  month. 

In  the  auttimn  of  1862  I  had  occasion  to  exauiino  tlie 
mutilated  reinainB  of  an  infant,  horn  in  the  ei^lith  month,  consist- 
ing of  bones  of  the  left  ann,  left  side  of  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
and  left  thi^h  and  le^,  kept  together  by  the  integuments,  along 
with  some  of  the  hones  of  the  head  and  face,  and  the  right  ulna 
and  femur,  partly  acted  on  by  fire.  The  other  parts  of  the  infant 
were  believed  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  by  the  father  of 
the  child. 

I  have  merely  to  add  on  tliis  point,  that  the  medical  examiner 
will  occasionally  be  expectetl  to  discriminate  readily  between  the 
bones  of  the  lower  animals  and  those  of  man,  whether  found 
together  or  sepamtely. 

An  interesting  case  of  the  former  kind  is  given  by  Tardieu  in 
the  Annahs  d^Hytjuiw^  tome  xx.  puge  114,  from  a  Ruuian  case. 

An  instance  of  the  latter  occurred  hei-e»  which  is  so  far  in- 
teresting,  as  that  had  it  not  been  found  that  the  bones  were 
entirely  those  of  the  sheep,  it  might  have  given  rise  to  some 
curious  conjectures  and  suspicions.  Tlie  mutilated  and  partly 
charretl  bones  were  found  under  the  hearthstone  of  a  house  in 
Abenleen^  which  had  been  occupied  by  a  woman  {Humphrey)  who 
was  executed  iu  1824  for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  by  pouring 
oil  of  vitriol  down  his  throat  when  drunk  in  bed. 

I  liave  now  laid  before  y<iu  tlie  various  circumstances  under 
wluch  the  ([uestiou  of  iilentity  may  be  bri>vight  under  y^fur  notica 
As  both  in  the  dead  and  the  living  body  each  indivirlua!  case  has 
its  own  pecidjarities,  it  has  been  necessary  to  illustrate  the  subject 
by  actual  cjusca,  no  other  course  Inung  open  ti>  us,  since  in  moat  of 
the  illustrations  the  naiTative  has  included  the  prominent  points 
to  be  attended  to  in  such  investigations,  and  I  have  been  spared 
the  necessity  of  much  general  remark,  I  shall  now,  however,  in 
conclusion,  give  a  comprelicnsive  review  of  the  general  jiriuciples 
applicable  to  the  cases  M'luch  are  apt  to  arise  in  mei^lico-legal 
practice.  These  deal  liillier  with  general  or  special  physical 
appearances,  i.e.  applicable  to  the  whole  of  these  cases,  or  limited 
to  oidy  a  |><irtiiin  of  such  inquiries;  but  all  or  many  of  them  are 
applicable,  a.s  well  to  the  living  as  to  the  dead. 

Such  physical  appearances — following  Orfila — may  be  sum- 
med up  as  follows  : — 

Attention  b.is  to  be  directed  to — \st,  The  ag^.  of  the  in<lividual, 
or  the  nearest  approximation  to  it  which  can  be  obtained.      2*/, 
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His  linghi.  3(/,  The  )uady  and  e8]>ecially  the  shape  of  itfi  bones  ; 
tlje  hiiirs,  their  number  and  colour ;  the  forehead,  wliich  may  be 
])it)miiient  or  eompresswl ;  the  eyelnt)\v8,  wliich  may  be  fur  apart, 
or  may  meet  at  their  inner  extremities ;  the  eyes,  whether  large 
nr  small,  promii^cnt  or  sunk  ;  the  n<iso,  which  may  he  short,  long, 
etc. ;  the  lips,  large  or  small,  with  or  \(nlhout  trace  of  cicatrices ; 
the  teeth,  few  in  numJjer,  irrcgidarly  placed,  small,  t)r  vice  aersa; 
the  mouth,  large  or  small ;  the  cLin,  full  or  ])itted,  round  or 
poiuLe*! ;  the  beani,  thin  or  biisliy ;  the  faeo,  broad  or  long.  Ath^ 
The  ntdc,  whether  short  and  thick,  or  long  and  thin,  bth.  The 
ch.cst,  whether  well-formed  or  tjtherwisc ;  the  shoulders,  whether 
hij^h  or  the  reverse ;  the  sternmu,  whether  tiat,  sunk,  or  promi- 
nent. 6/A,  The  pelvis,  whether  large  or  small.  7M,  The  liTribH, 
including  the  hands  and  feet,  whfthyr  large  or  small ;  the  fingers, 
whether  short  or  long,  or  of  mutually  pr(jpnrtiouate  lengths ;  the 
knees,  if  turned  in ;  the  ankles,  whether  more  projecting  than 
usiuil ;  the  lower  limbs  and  feet,  whether  of  efpial  length,  and  free 
or  not  froux  dt-furmity.  8M,  The  f/fnilah,  if  free  from  any  defects 
of  conformation.  9th,  Wliether  or  not  any  marks  exist  on  the 
skin.  IQth,  Ckatrucs  which  may  have  followed  bums,  woimds, 
or  tumoui-s ;  marks  which  seldcjm  become  effaced,  and  which  may 
sometimes,  from  their  seat,  tlieir  form,  their  direction  and  extent, 
et€.,  afford  valuable  indications.  IIM,  Ti-aces  of  dislocations  or 
/racturt's. 

Of  these  characteristics,  those  upon  which  Orfila  lays  most 
are   the   four  following — \'iz.  the   hfi/fht ;  tlie  state  of  the 
«  and  form  of  the  sJakion  ;   the  8t4ite  of  the  ie^th  ;  and  lastly^ 
the  ?tair. 
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LECTURE   VL 

IMPOTENCE  AND  STEKtUTY. 

Impotence  u  a  DiBiualifi cation  for  Marringe — Impotence  m  ft  Ground  for  Divorce — 
Impotencfl  as  distinct  from  StoriUty.  Impotencb  ix  thf:  Mai.k — Physical 
Cau«e»— Absolute  Causes— A bsf new  of  tbo  Pt-ni*— Ahai'iicc  of  the  TostcH— Con- 
genital Deficiency  of  tlie  Testes—  Eunucbs—  Extrophy  of  the  Bladder— Honnn- 
phrodiam  —  Doubtful  Cuiisea  —  Hypospadia  and  Epispadia —  Bifurcation  of  the 
Penis — AdhesiouB  of  the  Penia  to  the  Scrotum  or  A1>domen  —  Excttasive  or  Di- 
minntirc  Size  of  tUo  Penia — Abnormal  Dirvctioa  of  the  Organ — Con  traction  of  the 
Uretbni— rhymosisttiid  Parapbymoau — Scrotal  lU'riiia—Hydrocele — Sarcovcle — 
Monurdiidca  and  Polyorchides — Polyurcia — Occult  Causes — Moral  Causoa — 
Functional  Cauaca.  Iupotenoe  oh  SiEiiiMTy  in  thr  Kkmalk — Physical 
Cauaes— Al>solut«  Caosea — Abaence  of  the  Vagina — Absence  of  the  ITtcnia — 
Absence  of  the  Vulva — Doubtful  Causes — The  Kxtremos  of  Age — Irregularity  of 
the  Vagina — Occlusion  of  the  Vulra — Excessive  Constriction  of  the  Vagina — 
Irritability  of  the  Sexual  Organs  —  Bicomod  Uteroa  —  Amenorrhma  —  Ooonlt 
Causes — Gekerai.  CoxcLDaioya. 


In  previous  lectures  vr&  discussed  the  structural  differences  in  the 
BExes,  bearing  upon  lej^  (|uesLians.  The  study  ul'  i\\{^.  functioned 
relations  of  tlie  sexes,  to  wliich  we  have  now  to  turn,  opens  up  to 
us  many  iui|)()i'taut  nieiiico-le^al  topics — Imi>otenoe  in  the  male ; 
sterility  in  the  female ;  the  crirnes  of  rape  and  ahortiuu  ;  preg- 
nancy and  delivery  in  the  female  ;  various  questions  connected 
with  the  birth  and  maturity  of  the  infant ;  and  infanticide,  or  tlie 
destruction  uf  the  viable  infant,  which  will  close  this  division  of 
OUT  course. 

The  first  of  these  to})ics,  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the 
genital  organs,  is  that  of  Impotence,  or  inability  for  sexual  inter- 
course, closely  connected  with  which  Ls  that  of  SterUity,  or 
unfitness  for  procreation  and  conoeptiou. 

Sexual  incapacity,  in  the  form  of  iui[wtence,  thou«;b  usually 
attributed  to  the  male  alone,  may  exist  in  either  sex,  as  uiay 
such  incapacity  in  the  form  of  sterility,  though  conimoidy  imputed 
to  the  female  alone. 

The  (pieation  of  sterility  in  either  sex  is  in  a  great  measure 
inferential,  and  the  fact  is  oftenest  dependent  on  internal  oi^ganisa- 
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tion,  of  which  the  medico-legal  examiner  cannot  in  general  have 
HUt1lci4*nt  co(;i»iRance  in  the  li\ing  body.  It  is  so  closely  connected 
with  tliu  c|iiu8Uon  of  in]]>otence  that  the  law  has  not  attempted  to 
»t«*)>iimt<!  tluMii,  and,  to  be  understood,  they  must  be  treated  of 
i<>((4!tli(!r.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  besides  that,  though  there 
may  1>e  sterility  without  impotence,  yet  that  impotence  necessaiily 
impliiM  sterility. 

Iin))oUnioe  in  tlie  male  may  be  set  up  as  a  sufficient  plea  to 
invalidate  a  chai^  of  rape  or  bastardy,  but  the  importance  of 
tliJH  <^tn<lition  in  either  sex,  medico-Iegally  considered,  has  its 
iHtarin^  mainly  on  the  validity  of  the  marriage  oontiact,  since  in 
Iftw,  unlesa  the  parties  are  in  a  condition  to  fulfil  that  contract — 
th«  pitK*riMition  of  children — it  becomes  ipso  facto  void,  and  a 
divonu^  may  l>o  sued  for  and  obtained  on  that  plea.  This  may  be 
done  iVom  whatever  cause  the  impotence  has  arisen,  provided  that 
auoh  imjx>Uwce  is  not  reJatix'e  merely,  or  removable,  but  virtual  and 
imnntM)iabU\  and  that  it  had  existed  previous  to  mairi^e,  and  had 
not.  iHvumv)  only  ailer  the  marriage  had  been  contracted. 

Hut.  lH>frtrrt  this  fiwible  separation  of  the  parties,  or  divorce, 
mn  !>(>  obt-aititv),  U^e  it^ct  <\i  the  impotence  must  be  inoontestably 
<vttAbliHhod,  and  this  oau  only  be  done  by  inspection  of  the  paities, 
and  by  nuvli^^  t<«timony,  which  it  behoves  the  medical  prac- 
tiUt>!u>r  t<>  Ix*  ablo  t4>  pnxluoe  when  required.  For  although 
other  thaj>  nuvlicAl  ovidonoo  is  justly  demanded  in  such  cases,  yet 
the  latt<^r  thwws  the  piviyuhlerating  w^ht  into  the  scale. 

Imjx>toJi(V  in  either  sex,  emjiloying  this  term  in  its  wider 
sense  as  iuoludinj;  st^nlity,  may  ari5*e  fn'im  various  caxtses,  either 
pkfffiinal  or  »w>rwi.  Some  of  these  of  the  former  class  are  at  once 
obvious  to  the  examiner,  and  decisive  of  the  question  of  impotence  ; 
others  of  them  are  of  a  oharaolor  at  best  but  inoondusive  or 
imFjFatain.  Hence  the  division  of  physical  causes  into  n^mlmte 
taid  d/JubtfuL  Other  causes  again,  though  phx^cal  and  actual  or 
T«i  Ik  Vyond  the  reach  of  the  examiner,  and  hence  have  been 
Vffaii^fd  wsuit  or  hidden.  Besides^  in  either  sex.  the  causes  of 
Jdig#u;«b'^  may  lie  of  a  purely  oonsuiutional  kind,  and  meaidy 
xul*si»an^  a£  such  not  admitting  of  medical  or  l^al  proof  or 
4fi^jO*a<'j»:  v^  whi'jij  cansequemtly  the  designation  «M>ra/  causes 
hwt  ->5^a  ttwi^Xi*?!.  HtBBe.  thofu^h  ihey  should  be  Teoi'^;insed  by 
lilt  ni*?cuyiil  /urwL  '.<t.»vic»ufily  lit-  l»eTvmd  lu?  pn>vinoe.. 

Ifaruif  i;^  hi  tcdar  the  various  tausts  irf  impotence  ■««  have 
JIM  »srBxufssa^  fa^j  in  the  male  and  steoondly  in  ^  fwiilis, 
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The  Physical  Causes  of  Impotence  in  the  Male. 

Liipoteuce  in  the  male  utay  be  iiitlier  alaulute  or  relative; 
the  former  l)eing  a  real,  permanent,  and  irremediable  inability, 
tlie  latt-er  Iming  hut  temporary,  relative  t^^  otie  pariiculai'  female, 
and  removaltle  by  time  alone  or  by  curative  means. 

We  begin  then  with  the  absolute  causes  of  male  impotence. 
The  first  of  these  is, — the  absence  of  the  penis. 

The  absence  of  the  penis,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  have 
arisen,  necessarily  implies  impotence.  This  deficiency  must, 
however,  be  in  every  ease  coinjtlete ;  for  if  a  suHieient  ]M)rti()n  of 
it  be  left  to  enter  witliin  the  estenial  parts  of  the  female,  t4>  excite 
the  venereal  orgasm  in  her,  and  to  dejioBit  the  semen  within  the 
vagina,  fecundation  is  possible,  and  the  impotence  cannot  be 
admitted,  (.^uses  of  mutilation  of  the  oi^^an  short  of  this,  wliich 
were  not  followe<l  by  impotence,  are  recorded  in  sufficient  number. 
Of  this,  I  encountei'ed  an  instance  early  in  my  own  practice.  A 
gentleman  from  Edinburjj;h,  though,  when  seen  by  me.  he  had 
lost  Ills  glans  and  part  of  the  penis  from  phagedena,  subsequently 
manned,  and  had  cliildren.  Other  instances  of  more  extensive 
mutdations  are  on  recoixl 

A  wax  cast  in  our  museum  represents  the  case  of  a  sea- 
man who  recovered  from  a  fall  on  a  hunting  knife  at  Greenland, 
causing  a  large  penetrating  wound  in  tlie  abdomen,  and  the  com- 
plete loss  of  his  penis.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  man  con- 
fessed tliat,  though  he  had  venereal  desires,  he  could  not  effect 
copulation. 

The  absence  of  the  (eMicles  is  an  absolute  cause  of  impo- 
tence; but  notldng  except  their  entire  absence  is  to  be  reckoned 
as  such.  It  is  not  enough  to  enable  us  to  decide  that  there  are 
no  testes  that  we  find  none  in  the  scrotum.  K  no  trace  of  a  local 
cicatrix,  or  marks  of  mutilation,  he  discoverable,  the  pi'<>bability  is 
that  they  have  nut  i*eached  the  scrotum.  In  those  inchviduals 
termed  "crypsorchidcs"  these  bodies  often  remain  for  life  above 
the  inguinal  ring.  It  is  necessary,  theix^fore,  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  these  crj^isorcliides  and  jjorsons  in  whom  there 
exists  a  congenital  atropliy,  or  entire  absence  of  the  testes;  and  the 
following  marks  will  nnswer  tlds  purpose  : — 

Those  who,  from  birth,  have  no  testicles,  or  very  imperfect  and 
inert  ones,  have  the  genitals  but  little  developed;  the  mons  veneris 
is  loaded  w^th  fat;  they  have  little  boildy  and  mental  encrg>',  and 
no  sexual  desires;  their  skin  is  fine  and  soft;  the  tigure  api)roachos 
the  feuunino  character;  they  have  little  or  no  beard ;  the  voice  is 
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shrill,  the  breasts  bulk}',  the  hands  short  and  plump,  and  the  limbe 
sleiuler. 

Crypsoruhides,  ou  the  contraiy,  have  the  usual  development  of 
the  sexual  orji^s,  and  possess  the  iisunl  masculine  characters, 
though  iji  a  few  cases  even  they  approach  the  general  feminine 
chanieter. 

Where  the  aleence  of  testes  combined  with  the  local  cicatrix 
poitits  to  the  extiifjation  of  these  organs,  tl»e  diatinctiun  should  Ite 
noticed  between  those  who  have  l)een  castrated  in  infancy  and 
those  who  have  been  thus  mutilated  after  puberty.  In  the  former, 
the  same  characters  will  present  themselve-s  which  we  have  noticed 
as  i^>eculiar  t-o  those  who  have  congenital  want  of  the  testes.  AVhen 
the  castration  has  been  effected  later  than  pul>erty,  erection  still 
occurs;  and  coition,  thviu^li  not,  of  courae,  wiLli  emission  of  semen, 
may  lie  effected.  Tlie  miUaculine  character  otherwise  is  still  re- 
Uiined  as  before. 

To  this,  however,  T  have  known  one  exception,  and  Deverpfie 
mentions  others  known  tu  liini.  Several  years  a^^o  I  extirpated  a 
testicle  for  soft  fungus  from  a  patient  The  opposite  one  soon 
aftiTwanls  atrnphicd,  so  (is  not  to  tixceiul  tlie  bulk  of  a  hoi-se  btiHii. 
Alioiit  two  years  alter  the  operation,  when  I  again  saw  hiin,  his 
boaiti  had  almost  disappeared,  and  he  had  acquired  a  feminine 
voice  an<i  ^^eneral  n]ipearance,  to  a  very  considerable  ext(.^nt.  The 
penis  had  slnuuk  tu  the  dimensions  of  Ijoyhooil,  and  the  scroLuni 
wns  shrivelled.     He  had  no  sexual  desires  nor  potency. 

Apathy,  moroseness,  want  of  sensibility,  pusiUanimity,  and 
incapacity,  arc  said  to  be  mental  qualities  of  all  eunuchs. 

The  opinion  has  been  maintained,  especially  ou  the  Continent, 
that  tliose  cnnuclis  who  nre  made  so  after  puberty  may  retiiin,  for 
indefinite  jjcriwis  of  considerable  continuance,  tlio  power  of  gene- 
ration, in  pi*oof  of  which  facts  are  appealed  to.  Thus,  a  man  who 
was  castrated  by  Sii'  Astley  Cooper  stated  that  he  retamed  the 
sensation  of  emission  for  iwdve  months,  and  the  power  of  copula- 
tion for  ten  yeai-s  after  the  operation.  Otto  mentions  tliat  he  found 
the  veaiculai  seniinalcs  still  full  of  semen  in  a  man  who  died  nine 
months  after  he  liad  castrated  himself.  Jliconl,  a^^ain,  refers  to  the 
case  of  a  man  who  was  castrated  on  account  of  disease  in  both 
testes,  who  had,  nevertheless,  erections  and  the  most  ^-iolent  sexual 
desires.  Besides  this,  it  is  asserted,  on  ^^i-ounds  which  are  not 
questioned,  that  animals  have  been  known  to  propagate  al'ter  cas- 
tration. All  this,  however,  comes  short  of  the  pi-oof  of  potency 
after  the  loss  of  the  testes,  and  only  pi-oves  that  erection,  copida- 
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tioTi,  and  even  the  emission  of  some  fluid,  may  take  place  occa- 
siiinftlly  under  these  circumstances. 

Some  of  the  differences  of  opinion  amongst  authors  ns  to  the 
effects  of  certain  ^^eiiital  defects  and  mutihitinns  admit  to  a  certain 
extent  of  reconciliation,  if  we  tiiko  into  account  the  fact  that  such 
impotent,  or  supposed  impotent,  pei^ous,  whether  we  term  tlieui 
eiimichs  or  not,  pn^sent  considerably  iliversitied  defects;  whether 
the-se  have  been  caused  by  atm]>hy  ctf  the  testes,  the  effect  of  these 
organs  bemg  cnisheti  artificially,  as  is  dune  hy  veterinai-y  sur^^eons 
in  animals ;  the  removal  of  the  testes  leavuig  the  penis  entire ;  or 
the  deprivation,  not  only  of  the  testes,  but  al&i  of  the  penis  and 
the  rest  of  the  extenial  oi^ans  of  generation.  These  last  alone  are 
tiiily  eimuchs,  and  luidoubtcdly  impotent. 

When  the  external  genitals  ai>3  not  developed,  the  imlividual 
in  generally  set  down  as  inipot<;nt.  l^^vioualy  to  puhf^rty,  the 
impotence  is  undoubted,  hut  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
cases  occasionally  occur  both  of  its  unusually  early  and  unusually 
late  appearance  in  the  male.  Fourteen  years  is  the  eiuliest  age  at 
which  we  have  any  authcTitic  instance  of  a  bay  being  prolific. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Farr  reconls  an  instance  of  a  man  of  forty- 
two,  whose  sexual  oi'gaiis  liad  ivmainrd  in  an  infantile  state. 

In  such  a  case  as  this  last,  it  is  not  necessarily  to  be  inferred, 
that  the  indi\idual  is  incuralily  impiitout.  Mr.  Curling  mentions 
a  person  of  twenty-six  whose  penis  and  testicles  Little  exceeded 
the  size  of  a  hoy's  of  eight  years,  but  wlio  mairied  and  became 
the  father  of  a  family,  the  genitals  in  the  course  of  two  yeai*s 
attaining  their  full  adult  development. 

Exti'ophy  of  the  bladder,  as  usuiilly  encountered,  is  a  manifest 
cause  of  impotence.  This  malformation  is  characterised  by  a 
bramble-like  tumour  placed  above  the  HymjjhyaiH  j>ubis,  whose  bulk 
is  liable  to  considerable  incrcftse,  formed  by  the  bladder  turned 
out  through  an  opening  in  the  abdominal  parietes,  the  conse- 
quence of  arrested  develniiment.  (Fide  Fig.  2,  p.  51.)  The  ui-eters 
open  on  the  surface  of  the  tumour ;  the  penis  is  imperforate,  short, 
destitute  of  urethra,  and  sometimes  dilated  and  hnllr>wed  out  inti) 
a  groove  on  its  upper  surface.  Frequently  the  testicles  remain 
in  the  abdnmen,  and  Llie  sci-olutn  is  empty  and  shnnikcn. 

Eeal  hermaphrodites  ai-e  undoubtedly  ini[x*tent,  though  not  so 
regarded  in  law,  they  being  permitted  to  many.  All  the  divorce 
cases  we  read  of  have  been  in  consequence  of  the  parties  choosing 
the  sex  to  wliich  they  did  not  properly  belong. 

The  remaining  physical  causes  of  impotence  in  tlie  male  may. 
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for  (lisLincLion'B  aako,  bo  termed  dmdtt/al  causes.  Amongst  these  we 
liavi.'  Hypcifijm'lin  and  epispadia.  Tlio  coiifonnation  of  the  fonner 
ui'  Llri'Hu,  lUi'iiLily  initioud  xiiider  Duulitfid  .Sl-x,  Uiuugli  pn^tiuting 
olmtfU'-l(!«  to  fotittuction,  has  uot  been  found  in  every  case  to  lead 
to  Htcrility.  ThiiH  wo  havcj  iiutheutic  cases  of  the  tmnsmission  of 
tliirt  uiiiHtinnnlitui  from  the  futhur  to  the  son.  In  the  celebrated 
caHo  *)!'  .ImIiu  llimt(«i',  ineutioiieil  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  where  the 
opeiiin;^'  wjlh  bchiw  tbo  scrotum,  injection  of  semen  was  had 
nM;oiirHii  Ut  u'it.li  ifflocl ;  thou^^h  in  one  ijisUuice  of  Truxol's,  im- 
]»n'^;iintion  took  phico  iu  the  natural  way. 

Kpi.MpiKbii.  or  timt  defect  in  which  the  opening  is  on  the 
(h>rNUiii  ot  the  penis,  betwixt  tlie  ghins  and  pubes,  is  much  more 
mndy  met  witli  than  hyposf>ruiia ;  and  would  interfere  still  less 
with  tlni  jioteut-y  or  virility  of  the  indivitluid.  I  had  once 
iH'cawmn  in  pnictioe  to  tivat  a  young  gentleniau  iu  thia  eouditiou 
for  ^tinoHid'a, 

liifurctition  of  tlui  ]Hmi9,  though  it  might  present  an  obstacle 
nioiv  or  IrMj*  Hunnountaltlo  to  penetration,  would  uot  of  itself 
ntuHuwarily  lead  to  .sterility  ;  the  exi»eriment8  of  Spalanzani,  and 
othtMx  having  shown  that  in  animals  complete  intercourse  is  not 
UueeMtary  tti  iuij^n^gnation. 

Exun»ple**  of  attachment  of  the  penis  to  tlie  abdomen  or  to  the 
■pK»lum,  if  they  do  not  pntjHirly  belong  to  t!ie  province  of  the 
HUigiMtu,  \w\\  ruliior  lo  Iw  n^inied  as  medical  curiosities,  than  as 
likiily  to  give  rise  to  jiroetical  difticidties  in  their  legal  relations. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  excessive  and  diminutivo  size  of  the 
T^cnis,  eitlicr  by  tlieuiselves,  or  in  relation  to  the  dimensions  of 
partieulai'  females.  Abnormal  direction  of  the  organ,  and  contrac- 
tioii  of  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  phymo.sis,  paraphymosis,  scrotal 
hfniia,  and  hv(h*ocelo,  aiv  circumstuiu'ea  which  in  the  majority  of 
instances  admit  of  i-elief.  SaR'<x'.ele,  ii'  both  testes  were  completely 
diseaHcti,  wonld  involve  imjMitence ;  but  those  ciLses  are  admittedly 
rare,  and  the  (liagnosia  would  not  in  any  ease  be  difficult. 

Monoivhidos,  or  persons  ^lossessing  only  one  testicle,  are  now 
excluded  even  fi*om  the  doubtful  causes  of  impotence ;  though  the 
]*arliament  of  IWis,  in  ItJtiS,  decreed  that  the  man'iage-contract 
shoidd  not  be  heJd  valid  uideaa  two  testicles  were  producible. 

The  sanio  rerniuk  applies  to  Cryi^sorclndes  and  Polyorchides ; 
neither  these  poraitus,  nor  Mouorclddes  being  necessarily  impo- 
tent, 08  hfts  been  proved  by  the  fact  of  tlicir  occasionally  fruitful 
marrirtge. 

rolysarcio,  whan    excossivo,    has    been    mentioned    as    an 
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occasional  cause  of  luipoleace,  from  the  uiecliunii'al  inipediinent  it 
DUght  present  in  some  insLauces  t«  the  veiierenl  congress. 

Pliysiologifita  have  been  unable  to  fix  with  any  precision  either 
the  earliest  or  the  latest  period  of  viriHty  in  males,  lieiice  the 
impossibility  of  conectly  jiulging  t>l'  potency  Irotn  the  mere  uge  of 
the  parties.  Hence  too  it  is  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  look 
rather  to  the  habib,  strength^  and  coustitutiou  of  the  parties,  than 
to  their  age. 

Agaiu,  amongst  the  doubtful  causes  of  impotence  must  un- 
doubtedly be  placed  that  large  list  of  cases,  enumerated  by  some 
authors  as  a  separate  class,  under  the  designation  of  fuuclianal 
causes,  and  originating  in  debauchery,  intemperance,  the  abuse  of 
narcotics  or  other  drugs,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  or  of  the 
urinary  organs,  etc.  As  all  these  causes  are  relative,  and  can  scarcely 
in  any  instance  admit  of  being  satisfactorily  demonstiiit^,  they 
have  only  an  indirect  bearing  on  medical  jurisprudence. 

In  the  same  category  must  be  placed  a  set  of  cases  which 
have  been  recognised,  in  which  the  male  is,  from  causes  which 
are  not  obvious,  if  not  impotent,  at  least  powerless  to  efifect  the 
impregnation  of  some  one  female,  but  not  of  others.  In  the 
Causes  C^Uhres  an  amusing  twofold  instance  of  such  want  of 
sexual  harmony  is  given  b}'  Pita\^al.  Two  gentlemen  of  rank. 
very  much  of  the  same  age  and  personal  appeai-auce,  were 
married  to  wives  who  proved  unfruitful  after  several  years  of 
marriage.  The  two  couples  at  last  detennined  to  proceed  to  a 
celebrated  watering-place,  in  the  hope  of  deriving  some  benefit 
from  the  change  and  the  use  of  the  springs.  On  the  way  they 
put  up  at  an  inn,  and  retired  for  the  night.  But  the  two  wives 
had  preceded  theii'  husbands  to  bed,  and  each  of  the  latter  mistook 
his  friend*s  room  for  liis  own.  In  consequence  of  the  mistake, 
each  of  the  ladies  proved  witli  child. 

To  the  doubtfid  causes  of  impotence  \ve  must  riifer  a  set  of 
cases,  closely  allied  to  the  last,  which  are  distinctively  known  (in 
contrast  ^vith  physical  defects)  as  ?noral  causes  of  impotence  in  the 
male.  The  causes  of  impotence  which  we  have  considered  were 
either  such  as  produce  permanent  impotence,  or  those  disturb- 
ances of  the  system,  and  obvious  diseases,  wluch,  during  their 
continuance,  have  the  power  of  suspending  the  generative  functions. 
Those  to  which  we  ha^^e  now  to  advert  are  such  as,  even  in  a 
sound  constitution,  and  in  males  with  perfect  genital  organs,  ar.3 
cajmble  of  suspending  the  genital  functions  for  a  time,  their  cessa- 
tioii  leaving  the  genitals  free  to  fulfil  their  office. 
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Of  this  sort  are  stnuig  nieutal  emotions,  such  as  too  ardent 
desire,  fear  of  not  being  loved,  or  of  being  incapable,  shame, 
timidity,  jealousy,  hati'ed,  disj^nat — in  short,  anything  by  wliich 
the  mind  is  forcibly  arrested.  A  temjioniry  impotence  from  this 
cliUiB  of  causes  is  by  uo  meaas  of  rai'e  oecuiTeuce. 

Of  all  the  causes  just  mentioned,  the  fear  of  incompetence  is 
most  freiiiiently  pniductive  uf  imjHitence.  It  was  a  knowledge 
of  this  fact  that  led  Hunter  to  adopt  the  remarkable  mode  of 
treatment  which  proved  ao  successfid  in  a  case  of  impotence 
wliieh  came  under  hia  notice.  He  prevailed  on  the  person  to 
pmmise,  on  his  honour,  to  pass  six  nights  in  bed  with  a  young 
woman,  without  attempting  sexual  intercourse  ;  and,  before  the 
allotted  time  liad  ex]>tred,  the  patient's  only  fear  wbb  lest  the 
force  of  desii*e  should  in<luce  him  to  break  his  promise. 

The  fjicility  with  which  the  most  vigonms  man  is  rendered 
ini|>otent  by  working  on  his  imaginati(»n,  or  Iiis  superstition,  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  may  be  still  witnessed  occ4isiou- 
ally  amongst  the  ignorant  in  more  ihan  one  Eurr^pean  countiy. 

Lastly,  to  the  classes  of  causes  of  impotence  brouglit  foi-wunl 
by  some  writers,  under  the  denominations  of  occult  and  fundionnf^ 
we  need  not  refer,  Jia  these,  even  more  than  the  last,  have  little  or 
no  bearing  ou  Legal  Medicine,  as  neither  admitting  of  proof  or 
refutation. 


We  now  come  to  the  suliject  of  impotence,  or  rather  sterility, 
in  the  femalo.  Here,  as  ui  the  case  of  the  male,  the  physical 
causes  ai-e  those  only  with  which  we  have  directly  to  do. 

The  oi-gaus  of  generation  being  naturally  more  complicated 
and  deei>er  seated  in  the  female  tlnui  iu  the  male,  the  causes  of 
imijotence  iu  them  are  at  the  same  time  more  numerous,  and  in 
general  less  apparent. 

1  shall  entuuemte  all  those  physical  causes  which  have  been 
well  authenticated,  in  the  same  order  as  I  formerly  pur.suex!  in 
treating  of  impotence  iu  the  male,  giving,  fii"st,  those  wldeh  are 
generally  admitted  as  absolute  or  certain  causes ;  and,  secondly, 
those  which  are  only  relative,  temporary,  or  dubious. 

Of  the  ccriain  causes.  I  comiiu^,nce  "Rnth  congenital  Jibsonce 
of  the  vagina.  An  instance  of  this  occuired  in  the  Old  Mchhimi 
case,  noticed  alxive  (p.  4ri)  under  "  Doubtful  Sex."  This  defect 
may  or  may  not,  as  in  the  instance  again  brought  forwanl, 
be  coupled  with  absence  of  the  utenm  ;  but  cases  are  more 
numerous  of  the  combined  deficiency  of  both  organs. 
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Tn  some  instiinccs,  too,  the  defect  in  question  has  been  coupled 
with  the  total  waut  ol'  the  external  organs  of  generation.  Podert5 
gives  an  instance  of  this  kind.  A  female,  aged  25,  for  six  years 
married  w^itliout  consummation,  was  examined  hy  Dejours.  She 
had  never  menstruated,  hut  was  in  pond  health.  A  tumour, 
pierced  by  a  small  hole,  was  all  that  was  found  by  liim  at  the 
site  of  the  vulva.  He  nmde  an  incision  two  inches  deep,  expect- 
ing to  reach  the  vaj^nna,  hut  in  vain.  The  artificial  opening  was 
kept  patent  by  means  of  tents,  but  the  husband,  in  despair,  pro- 
cured a  divorce,  and  on  the  death  of  the  woman,  ten  years  after- 
wards, neither  vagina  nor  uterus  waa  discoverable  ou  dissection. 
Beck  refers  to  a  similar  case. 

Another  nf  tiu;  ahaolute  causes  of  female  st.erility  is  absence 
of  the  utems.  In  this  instance,  which  is  not  of  frequent  occur- 
lenoe,  the  vajj^a  usually  terminates  superiorly  in  a  cid  de  sac, 
the  female  does  not  jncustruate,  but  her  health  does  not  suffer 
from  the  want  of  this  evacuation.  The  absence  of  the  uterus 
may  be  suspected,  when,  on  intnxlucing  the  finger  into  the  vagina, 
it  is  found  to  t^'miinate  in  the  way  we  have  described.  To  be 
certain  of  the  existence  of  this  deficiency,  liowever,  it  will  be 
necessary  at  tlie  same  time  to  introduce  a  catheter  into  the  blad- 
der. It  can  thus  be  ascertained  that  there  is  no  organ  inter- 
posed between  the  bladder  and  the  linger  at  the  place  where  the 
uterus  should  have  been. 

As  we  have  seen,  however,  some  authorities  deny  that  this 
defect  can  be  known  durijig  the  life  of  the  party. 

Andral,  in  his  Pnilwlofjical  Anatomy,  mentions  a  case  of  com- 
plete absence  of  the  uterus  which  occuixed  to  M.  Dupiiytren  at 
the  Hotel  L)ieu>  in  a  woman  a<i;etl  27.  Tlie  vagina  did  not 
exceed  an  inch  in  length,  and  behind  the  cid  de  sac  in  which  it 
terminated  the  n^luin  only  waa  to  bo  found.  Al)ove  and  beliind 
the  Idadder  were  found  the  broad  ligaments,  containing,  as  usual, 
the  fallopian  tubes  and  ovaries.  "VVliere  the  tubes  met  there  waa 
a  small  solid  tumour,  with  a  resemblance  to  the  uterus.  The 
mamma;  were  well  develnped,  the  external  genitals  well  formed, 
and  there  was  uothuig  masculine  in  the  appeamnce  of  the  woman. 
She  harl  never  menstruated. 

Stein  gives  a  similar  case  in  Hufeland's  Journal,  and  has 
adduced  others  from  several  authors. 

A  third  absolute  cause  of  female  sterility'  is  tfttal  absence  of 
the  vulva.  This  confessedly  rare  malformation  is  usually  coupled 
with  absence  of  tlie  vagina,  or  uterus,  or  both,  as  in   the   Old 
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MeMniin  cam,  or  with  a  defect  to  be  noticed  by-and-by.  namely, 
irregularity  of  the  vagina. 

Fourthly,  among  the  absolute  caoses  of  sterility  in  the  female 
might  lie  phuxnl  the  extremes  of  age.  But  here  almost  as  great 
latitude  must  Ije  allowed  for  in  judging  absolutely  of  the  fertCe 
period*  Hfl  lit  tlie  case  of  the  male  sex.  If  we  are  to  rely  on 
rG]M}rted  instances,  pregnancy  must  be  admitted  as  having  hap- 
jjene*!  at  ull  periods  Ixitween  the  ages  of  10  and  GO  years,  while 
iUi  i»ccurrencM.'  earlier  or  later  than  theee  ages  must  be  considered 
aa  barely  iMjsaible,  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  call  in  question  the 
ftiithutiticity  of  U»e  narnitives  of  female  infants,  on  the  one  hand, 
exliihitihj,'  all  the  nuirka  of  puWrty  at  3  years  or  under,  and  on 
tho  otlmr,  of  wnmon  contiuuiug  to  menstruate  to  their  sixty-sixth 
or  oven  thoir  niiu'ty-ninth  year. 

TIiIh  Kiiugrt  UH,  ill  tlie  second  place,  to  the  admittedly  doubt- 
ful t!nuiir.8  of  Attmlity.  Of  these,  I  may  ijotice  first,  one  wliich 
1  alluiled  U>  in  fl|X'aking  of  the  absence  of  the  vagina — viz., 
ini^guliirity  of  tli«  vi^imi.  By  irregularity,  I  mean  here  an 
nnuiiiuul  uourae  of  the  vngina,  this  canal  ha\ing  been  known  occa- 
Btimully,  in  j^hu^e  of  Inking  iU  UHiiiil  conrst'  and  o]>ening  at  the 
vulva,  t^i  tumniiuto  at  tla^  poriuLnim,,  the  reetuin,  or  even  at  the 
uudtilJtuB.  linuiid  is  the  only  author  wlio,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
wunltl  place  tlii.s  nnnuhirul  state  of  the  canal  amongst  the  aks*)- 
Inte  <;utiM'H  i)f  iia|Miteuce.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  London 
Jfedteal  UiuHtc,  there  is  a  case  related  of  copulation  having  been 
oflectetl  »n«l  fuUuweil  hy  pre^aney  where  the  vagina  terminated 
at  tlie  rectum.  The  labour  pains  were  suspected  by  the  woman 
herself  to  be  merely  colic,  and  the  medical  man  thought  they  were 
frt»m  rotaineil  menses,  as  the  \nilva  waa  knoM-n  to  him  to  be 
wanting,  and  the  vagina  to  have  no  outlet  in  that  direction.  On 
introducing  his  finger  into  an  opening  which  he  made  with  a 
scnljiel  in  the  direction  of  the  vagina,  he  was  astonished  to  find 
the  nieniliranos  presenting.  The  delivery  of  a  living  child  fol- 
lowed. The  wound  was  subsequently  kept  open,  and  the  woman 
ag»dn  lieeanie  ]»regnnnt.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
liiiuute  opening  tlimugh  which  the  impregnation  in  the  first  in- 
fltauoe  had  taken  pliK^e  was  discovered  in  the  rectum.  It  was 
only  Muniriiiut  in  si^o  to  admit  a  small  prolni. 

A  Hiniilar  case  in  given  hy  Sielndd. 

Itiirhaut  K^atiw  two  further  cases  of  tlie  same  sort,  where  preg- 
wwiey  oeeuraHl  tuul  ilelivery  was  eflected,  in  one  of  them  through^ 
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EUCeratioD,  raid  in  the  other  }>y  an  incision  in  the  direction  of 

I  the  internal  parts. 
One  more  still  striking  instance  remains,  related  by  Morgagni, 
He  st4ites  llmt  a  coutenipoi-arj',  flianella,  was  called  to  a  pre*j:nant 
woman,  40  ybara  uf  a^e,  whose  vag^ina  opened  on  the  antcnnrwall 
of  the  abdomen.  He  had  to  dilate  it  before  delivery  coidd  be 
completed. 

Another  of  the  doubtful  causes  of  sterility  ls  occlusion  of 
the  vidva.  We  have  a  number  of  curious  stories  in  reference  to 
this  matter,  not  to  mention  the  older  narratives  of  Beckman  of 
jealous  husbands  on  lertviii|[(  homo  locking'  up  their  wives  by  pad- 
locks passed  thrcmgh  the  labia.  It  is  said  in  some  parts  of  Africa 
to  Ir',  the  practice  to  this  day  to  procure  adhesion  lietwccn  the 
contiguous  surfaces  of  tlie  labia  to  secure  the  female  slaves  against 
impregnation.  Tliis  practice,  however,  if  it  really  exists,  woidd  1k3 
quite  ineffectual  in  producing  the  desired  security,  unless  it  was 

talao  so  complete  as  to  cliisc  the  vulva  so  perfectly  as  at  the  same 
time  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  urine,  and  to  this  extent  it  would 
scarcely  be  attempted.  Though  it  might  interpose  an  obstacle  to 
delivery,  it  assuredly  would  not  secure,  in  all  c^es,  against  impreg- 
nation. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  those  occasional  atlhesions  of  the 
labia  which  arise  from  inflammation  produced  by  natural  causes. 
Such  an  obstacle  to  the  generative  functions  could  easily  be  re- 
ft moved  by  operation. 

■  Amongst  the  doubtful  causes  of  female  sterility  must  be 
placed  excessive  cnnstriction  of  the  vagina.  This  defect  is  fortu- 
nately not  incurable,  and  cases  are  given  in  which  the  canal  was 
successfully  ilihited  by  the  iutnnluction  of  bougies.  Besides,  even 
where  the  constriction  has  been  considerable,  impregnation  has  been 

I  accomplished;  as  in  a  case,  related  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris,  of  a  woman  who  had  a  vagina  so  narrow  as 
scarcely  to  udnut  a  quill,  and  to  render  the  escape  of  the  catamenia 
difficidt.     After  being  married  eleven  years  she  proved  with  child, 

I  and  the  vagina  then  flilat«d  of  itself  sufficiently  to  admit  of  de- 
liver}' at  the  full  term. 
Excessive  irritability  of  the  sexual  organs,  rendering  coi- 
tion too  painful  to  be  permitted,  is  a  removable  cause  of  sterility, 
depending,  as  it  usually  does,  upon  some  local  cause;  as  in  the 
cases  mentioned  by  Dr.  Cobbam,  where  it  depended  upon  piles,  and 

■  ceased  on  their  mraoval;  and  by  Mr.  AMiite,  where  the  euro  uf  a 
B  fistula  obviated  the  impeditnent.     Eaily  in  my  own  practice  I  was 
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in  tiie  eighth  month  of 

pntested  tbat  she 

ii]icon\'iiic4^  (if 

tie&^qy  ift  fidl  tune.     The  voman 


B  a  caMM  at  ftteriUty 
m^ydi  Ifawptem  has  beat  knovn  to  be  pro- 
Id  Ika  vilva.  Thk  mj^  pivfvnfc  intan—iwiofi;  but 
it  h  mam  knenm  tkiit  il  bas^  at  least  on  two  onrMinmw  been  oom- 
paUble  TTth  im^nffmHoL 

Be  tbia  aa  it  aiajr,  it  is  ksowa  tbat  vooko  with  a  bilocular 
ilHIe  of  ths  ateniB  are  not  sterile  Andial  grnoB  one  case  of  thia 
kod.  vbere  the  Toman  died  in  giving  biitb  to  a  child  at  the  full 
OUivier,  in  the  Aftkim$  d£  MMn  lag,  bnggp  ionrari  the 

of  a  -axkiaan  vitb  this  naUonBiatioii,  vbo  diod  of  pcritonitia 
in  ginqg  binb  to  ber  fifth  chiM. 

A  oMtt  MridlT  fttmlki  baa  baas  gimn  bj  I>r.  L««,  in  the 
fWuMff  wai  ^  rtU  JL^aim  JMMa-€>*f  wyaail  Stdttf.  Thewoman 
kad  ptwiwaaly  bome  wMeml  living  cbiUrea.  Jlnotber  c«9e  has 
baM  hMir  t«4pot«ed  ft«at  Korw^. 

AMaMCrbm  bM  been  ooasitewd  as  a  cause  of  sterility 
fia  IIm  fVimatn  Tb««  m'xuaI  fViiKiions  in  the  female  being  regulated 
\\\  the  rataafcfiata,  it  v  comuHUkly  asscHod  UmI  Uiey  cannot  become 
hni^ttviiatm)  aitbar  baftno  ihoir  ixxurronco  or  after  they  have 
i^MM^I  ht  A|t|tMr.  Aa  a  ^^meml  priuciple  this  may  be  true,  but 
,  Ml  X\\  ll»ift  ndo  nro  known  to  have  occiuretl,  and  casea  are 

*, \\\    '\\\\Y\\%\\\\\\\A\  ]>n'vu»us  to  the  establishment  of  tliis 

f\tliottou.  and  idler  ita  natund  a«ssaLiou. 

Tho  fow  iMiUfictt  of  stvriUty  in  the  female  which  remain  to 
Iw  notimnl  an?  all  wcult  ones,  and  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of 
ttici  uunliral  jurist,  must  be  placed  amongst  the  doubtful  causes, 
a»,  whotlior  rv'^d  or  not^  they  are  undiscoverable  during  the  life- 
time of  the  )uu-tit>d.  Oi  these  I  may  class  together  the  obliteration 
uf  Um  onvity  of  the  uterus,  and  of  the  canal  of  Fallopius, 
tdtlier  complete,  or  limitoil  to  the  inlets  or  outlets  of  the  tube. 

S*une  years  oro  I  na-t  with  a  case  on  dissection,  which  com- 
binint  tjiovond  such  dt>feii$>  noi.  usuallv  found  co-existent : — 

Mary  tliirk.  a  giri  of  the  town,  had  poisoDed  herself  with 
laudauum.     At  the  poti-moHtm  axandoation  tben  was  found  a' 
tiluxuM   tumour  uf  small  siie,  which  occupied  the  cariiy  of  the 
Ularua.  who«e  mouth  Mas  (ilugged  op.     Both  fidlopiaa  tnbea 
u|\  except  aUkut  the  middle  of  their  length,  vbete  a 
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cj^t  vri\R  fiitiml  in  t^nrli  ubout  tlm  hulk  of  a  pi*»eon*8  ^»g.  Similar 
cysts  Wen*  fouml  in  IhjIIi  ovaries. 

If  I  may  ju*lge  fn>ni  what  I  have  since  met  with  in  the  deml- 
house,  these  last  affections,  and  also  o]>stniction8  of  the  fiil]n|niiti 
tulxjs,  seem  to  be  usinil  in  prostitutes^  and  may  account  in  tbuso 
instances,  independently  of  other  allied  causes,  for  their  fre*iueut 
sterility. 

Other  organic  causes  I  pass  over,  from  their  heing  occult  ones. 
I  abo  oiuit  the  disoussiou  of  other  reputed  causes  of  ini]H*teneo 
and  steiility  iu  women,  such  as  jtmhipse  tA'  tlio  utt^nis  and  of  the 
vagina.  They  are  so  reputed  witho\it  any  sullicieutly  ^i»od  i-ea^^on. 
Conception  has  l>een  known  to  take  place  in  such  couditinns  of 
the  female,  Jis  well  as  when  «;nu(irrhu^a,  ilunr  alhus,  immiMU'rnte 
menstruation,  and  even  a  carcinomatous  state  of  the  uterus  were 
present. 

To  sum  tip  our  remarks  on  the  causes  of  impotence  and 
sterility,  hoth  in  the  male  and  female,  in  the  words  of  M.  Orfda : 

1.  There  are  certain  causes  of  im|>otence  in  lx>th  sexes  appre- 
ciable by  us,  wliich  are  absolute  and  irremediable.  It  is  suthcient 
to  point  out  the  existence  of  these  causes  in  order  to  i>rove  the 
individuals  imiwteut 

2.  Ceitrtin  other  malformations,  cognisable  to  the  senses  and 
remediable  by  art,  give  ri.se  to  teiti]ioniry  imix>teiice. 

3.  Mental  causes  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  existence 
of  imjKitence. 

4.  When  the  excuse  of  temy^oraiy  or  relative  impotence  is  set 
■up  for  any  reason — as  to  repel  a  charge  of  l.ioing  the  father  of  a 
child,  for  instance — if  the  iinpntence  did  not  exist  at  the  tnoiiipnt, 
nothing  but  mediual  ])roof  to  this  effect,  and  that  taken  lit  the  time 
of  the  alle^^'od  copulation,  could  safely  be  admitted  in  law. 

5.  Sterility  can  only  be  admitted  in  the  case  of  incurable 
impotence. 

6.  In  every  other  circumstance,  all  that  we  are  entitled  to 
assume  amounts  to  mere  suspicion,  insufHcient  to  lead  to  the 
dissolution  of  a  marriage,  or  to  the  disinheritance  of  an  infant. 
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LECTURE  VIL 


DEFLORATION  AND  RAPE. 


DtrxonATiOK  xyr>  Rapr.— Prrliminary  Rtrowki.— Defloration  and  B*pe  coatrastM 
—What  constitutea  a  Rape  in  Uw— Difficulty  of  rrpeUing  a  Charge  of  Rape— 
The  crime    of    '*  Intent   lo   RaTiah."      VioLATiox   of  thb    Femaim.  WDKSl 

PvBERTT. Ocmional  amount  of  injury  in  aach  ca»ea — Abtnrd  notion*  as  to  the 

effect  of  such  ooBBCCtion — InUeceal  practical  on  female  infants — Relaxation  of 
U»e  l*«al  proof  in  the  cut  of  infcnta— Falae  chazgea  thus  faciliUted— Coition 
without  penetntioo,  aad  ita  cffecta  on  the  female  gvnitaU— Di^fased  autea 
liable  lo  be  mSMik«i  for  tk«  cffecta  of  Impnre  Connection— Peculiar  inflamma- 
tory nflectioo  of  the  Pnden^lnm — Sptirions  Gooorrham — InBtances  of  rbildran 
k^&g  themidn*  oat  for  libidinoiu  pcmctioea — Effecta  of  such  practices  on  tho 
FmnI  Mid  OenitaU. 

TiiK  snlyiKts  whioli  have  hitherto  occupied  our  attention  have  all 
Uxui  rofemhlo  to  ono  class  of  questions,  those  wliich  affect  the 
civil  or  WK'irtl  rights  of  individuals.  The  one  which  we  now 
nitt»nvich  U'lonjjs  to  a  diflereut  class  of  questions,  namely,  those 
wliirh  ri*h»to  to  the  division  of  Injuries  an:a]nst  the  Person. 

T\w  ^YHi  of  those  whicli  I  shall  notice  comprises  the  suhjecta 
of  I)t»lhtmtion  and  Ilape. 

Hu'Mc  I  WO  topics,  though  in  reality  separate,  are  usually  dis- 
otiMtxl  liiii*  (luT  hy  ^Titers  on  medical  juiisprudence,  and  necessarily 
mt^  i\n  U»o  former  of  these,  defloration,  possesses  no  further  interest 
^\\\  tho  medical  jurist  beyond  the  bearing  of  tlie  proof  of  that  act 
itn  \\iv  alleged  forcible  violation  or  rajie  of  the  female's  person. 

iJt'Horfttion  means  simply,  as  the  term  implies,  the  act  of 
dt^priving  a  female  of  her  vii-^jinity,  and  as  such  it  doe-s  not  of 
no('eHnity  ct)me  within  the  nieanuig  of  a  criminal  action.  When, 
however,  tliia  has  been  done  forcibly,  or  against  the  will  of  tho 
ri^inttlc,  or  iti  circumstances  which  rendered  her  incapable  of  with- 
holiling  her  consent,  the  violatioa  is  regarded  as  a  crime  of  the 
dui'jHMit  dyo.  But  force  is  not  in  law  regarded  as  a  necessary 
elcnumt  to  constitute  tlie  crime  of  rape.  A  woman  umler  the 
influence  of  l>oddy  terror,  from  the  use  of  threatening  language, 
may  yield  her  aflsent     This,  however,  may  be  regarded  aa  moral 
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fOTCe,  and  it  is  so  In  fact  regarded  in  law.  Again,  nnder  the  influ- 
ence of  narcotic  dnigs,  or  in  the  states  of  syncope  or  of  coma,  the 
woman  is  incapable  of  gi\^g  or  withholding  her  assent,  in  any  of 
which  cases  the  comiection^  thoiigli  it  may  have  heen  accomplished 
without  the  use  of  violence,  ia  still  considered  as  viitually  forced, 
and  as  such  is  severely  punishabla 

Tn  charges  of  rape,  moreover,  by  the  law  of  Scotland  the 
quality  of  violence  is  only  requireil  in  females  al)0ve  the  age  of 
twelve  years;  below  that  age  it  is  held  that  consent  cannot  be  given, 
and  that  the  connection  must  have  heen  involuntary.  In  the  case 
of  feinfdes  below  the  age  of  puberty,  which  you  will  remember  is 
fixed  in  law  at  twelve,  there  is  ouly  a  conatnictive  force,  or  force 
in  the  estimation  of  the  law ;  a  girl  of  these  tender  years  being 
held  to  be  incapable  either  of  desire  or  discretion,  so  tliat  the  deed 
is  said  to  be  without  her  will  even  when  she  mokes  no  resistance. 
On  this  account,  aud  oil  account  of  the  greater  depravity  implied 
in  such  an  attempt  on  an  innocent  and  helple-ss  infant,  the  pains 
of  law  have  always  been  more  rigorously  applied  in  such  cases 
than  in  ordinary  ra])e. 

In  England  it  lias  been  decided  that  consent  does  not  excuse 
or  alter  the  nature  of  the  crime  when  the  female  is  xinder  ten 
ycArs  of  age,  and  the  carnal  knowletlge  of  such  a  female  is  con- 
sidered rape  in  law.  Even  the  solicitation  of  the  cliild  docs  not 
excuse  it 

In  all  these  instances  tlie  force  has  been  merely  moral,  and 
the  proof  of  the  crime  rests  upon  the  fact  of  the  sexual  int-ercourse 
having  been  effected,  without  the  necessity  of  establishing  the 
having  had  recourse  for  this  purpose  to  actual  \iolence  or  physical 
force- 
There  are,  however,  cases  of  rape  in  which  the  circumstance 
of  sexual  iiitei'coui'se  having  been  ailmitted  or  proved,  something 
further  must  be  established  to  bring  the  case  within  the  range  of 
a  criminal  prosecution.  The  criminality  of  the  act  in  these  cases 
consists  alone  in  the  physical  force  which  has  been  employed  to 
effect  the  sexual  intercourse.  Thus  it  Las  been  laid  down  in  our 
(Scotch)  law  that  a  rape  may  be  committed  even  on  a  common 
prtfstitute,  pnA'ided  clear  aud  decisive  evidence  of  the  act  having 
been  perpetrated  liy  \'iolence  is  laid  before  a  jury  ;  wliile  in  Eng- 
land not  only  does  this  hold  good,  but  it  is  further  decided  that 
the  same  crime  may  be  committed  on  the  concubine  of  the  ra\isher, 
these  cii'cumstances  being  ouly  held  as  clogs  on  the  pix^secution. 
This  being  understood,  you  will  be  prepared  to  perceive  the 
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degree  of  confusion  which  has  arisen  in  regard  to  this  subject 
irum  the  iiiauitious  use  of  the  terms  forcible  vioh^tioii  and  fureilile 
dt'llnratioii  as  syiion}anous  with  ni]»e  in  some  nf  our  wurks  un 
medical  jurisprudence.  If  they  are  still  to  lie  retained,  it  shouhl 
be  clearly  uiulei^to<jd  that  in  the  majority  of  such  oases  the  sense 
in  which  they  Mn:^  t-uiploycnl  i&  that  of  moi-jil  or  constructive  force, 
aod  not  merely  as  implying  physical  violence  only. 

Up  to  the  duto  of  our  earlier  works  on  medical  jurisprudence, 
English  lawyers  were  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  what  it  was  that 
constituted  a  rape.  By  a  recent  Act  (9  Geo.  IV^  c.  31,  8  18)  it 
is  now  settled  that  the  crime  is  estjiblished  on  tlie  proof  of  actual 
penetnition,  or  re^  in  rt\  as  it  is  termed^  without  the  proof  tif  actual 
emission,  thus  assimilating  the  law  of  England  to  that  of  Scotland, 
whicli  says  that  rape  is  coin]jleted  by  proof  of  cnntuct  of  tlie  privy 
parts  and  entry  of  the  body,  withotit  any  proof  of  actunl  etnission. 

It  is  also  agreed  on  in  both  coimtries  that  tliis  penetration 
does  not  require  in  every  instance  to  be  complete.  A  slight  pene- 
tration, and  Buuli  us  does  not  ruptui^  the  hymen,  is  considered 
sufficient,  even  in  adults,  while,  in  the  case  of  the  injured  party 
being  below  the  years  of  puberty,  it  is  enough  that  the  IkmIv  had 
been  entered,  though  not  to  the  degree  which  Uikes  place  with  a 
full-gP0^\'n  woman. 

The  facility  with  which  a  woman  who  has  yielded  willingly 
to  the  enUiracea  of  a  man  may  get  up  a  charge  of  nipe  against 
him,  and  the  diftictdty  of  disproving  such  a  charge,  render  more 
than  ordinary  attention  necessary  in  respect  to  the  evidence 
adduced-  The  principal  point  to  attend  to  is  wlicther  the  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  violence  used  is  duly  comtborated,  and  this 
is  done  in  tlie  mast  unnxcj^jitionable  way  by  such  physical  api>ear- 
ances  as  aflonl  real  e\'idence  of  the  truth  of  her  story. 

Acconlingly  it  is  of  more  importance  in  such  cases  to  substan- 
tiate the  marks  of  violence  which  may  be  detected  on  the  ho<hf 
than  even  those  on  the  genitals.  The  marks  of  blows,  or  of 
stmggbng,  or  of  grasping  the  throat,  would  scarcely  be  pro<luced 
with  the  woman's  c-oncurrcmce,  while  the  lusual  ]>hysicjd  appear- 
ances about  the  genitals  consequent  n{)on  rape  arc  l)y  no  me^uis 
decisive  of  the  charge,  because  they  are  produced  et|ually  by 
voluntary  and  involuntary  txmnection,  where,  as  tisnally  happens, 
it  occm-s  for  the  tii-st  time. 

In  connection  with  the  legid  aspects  of  this  crime,  it  is  only 
necesaaiy  to  add  here  that  the  law  reganls  as  a  lessi'r  crime  tlia 
attempt  to  ravish,  if  the  party,  in  ailditioa  to  the  violence  on  the 
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female,  have  gone  no  farther  than  having  made  evident  prepara- 
Lioii  lor  tuiniUHlion. 

In  now  proceeding  to  follow  out  the  different  medical  points 
arisinj^  out  of  th<?ge  luj^al  <lii;t-a,  it  will  conduce  to  clearness  if  I 
arrauy;e  my  remm'ks,  as  I  puri>osti  to  do^  under  three  divisions. 

Ist,  The  violation  of  the  female  under  the  age  of  puberty. 

2<1,  After  puberty,  and  pi-eviously  to  her  having  otherwise  had 
aexiiul  couuection. 

3d,  After  puberty^  and  when  tke  person  had  been  accustomed 
to  such  couut^utioiL 

Ist^  Of  Wolation  of  the  female  under  puberty,  t.e.,  as  fixed  in 
law  at  12  years.  Under  10  years,  as  we  have  seen,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  disregai'd  the  cireumBtances  of  assent,  or  non-assent,  on 
the  part  of  the  child.  From  10  to  12  years,  her  assent,  though 
it  mitigates  the  crime,  does  not  excuse  it.  In  either  case,  however^ 
the  proof  is  Kenerully  a  mure  simple  affair  at  this  ]>eriod  than  in 
the  case  of  the  puberant  female.  From  the  iindeveloi)ed  state  of 
the  sexual  organs  in  the  female,  copulation  as  it  is  ordinarily 
understood,  cannot  take  plnce  without  prmlucing  extensive  injmy, 
from  the  disproportion  between  the  adult  male  organ  and  the 
nan-ow  canal  of  the  vagina.  In  every  case,  therefore,  such  exten- 
sive marks  of  local  injury  shoxdd  be  looked  for,  and  indess  they 
are  found,  we  can  in  no  cose  admit  that  coition  has  been  complete. 
IiLstances  are  met  with  of  violence  produced  in  thia  way  on 
cluhli'eu  sufticicutly  serious  to  prove  directly  fatal,  or  indiiectly  bo 
from  the  uidiealthy  constitution  of  the  parties.  Au  Irish  case  of 
the  fonner  sort  was  published  in  the  Mtdiml  GazetU,  April  1840, 
ill  which  a  child  of  11  years  perished  after  24  lioiu^,  where  the 
post-mortem  examination  disclosed  the  external  oi-gaiis  of  genem- 
tion  and  perineum  torn  and  violently  inflamed,  the  vagina  torn  away 
fn^m  the  uterus,  and  a  large  rent  in  the  perit^nieurn,  with  blnody 
fluid  effused  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Of  cases  indirectly  fatal 
in  this  way  there  ai'e  several  instances  in  Dr.  Taylor's  Manual. 

The  known  frequency  of  such  ^nolations  of  childix*n  is  Ijelieved 
to  have  oi'iacu  from  the  idcu  entertained  by  the  profligate  and 
imeducated  that  gonorrhcea  is  readily  cured  by  connection  with  a 
healthy  female,  and  infants  are  sacrifif^ed  for  this  purpose  as  least 
likely  to  make  resistance.  In  1836  two  c;tses  were  tried  in 
England,  and  the  parties  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.  The 
rape  in  one  case  was  on  a  child  unly  4\  yeai*s  of  age,  and  the 
other  on  a  girl  imder  9.  The  lonner  child  die<l  of  the  injnries 
received  :  the  latter  was  alive  nine  weeks  after.    The  detaOs  of  these 
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as  of  other  cases  of  rape,  but  rarely»  however,  come  before  the 
public. 

The  class  of  cases  we  have  just  noticed  stands  in  remarkable 
contrast  to  another  class  of  cases  of  the  violation  of  female 
chiliben  under  puberty,  in  wliicb  the  medical  proof  may  not  only 
be  dilhciilt,  but  frequently  impossible.  I  allude  to  those  instances 
of  the  rape  of  infants,  where  there  has  been  no  penetration  in  the 
sense  in  wliicb  the  term  is  usually  employed  by  pbysioIo<^ista,  tliat 
is  where  the  male  organ  has  not  penetrated  within  the  vagina,  but 
merely  within  the  external  parts.  By  the  English  law  it  is  not 
now,  as  it  was  till  recently,  held  necessary  that  there  should  be 
penetration  beyond  the  vulva  to  constitute  a  rape ;  j>enetmtion  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vulva,  without  entrance  into  the  vagina,  or  injury 
to  the  hymen,  being  sufficient.  This  decision  has  assimilated  the 
law  of  England  to  tho  practice  which  has  been  acted  on  in  Scot- 
land since  1841,  at  which  time  the  law  on  this  point  was  distinctly 
laid  down. 

It  is  the  more  imperative  on  me  to  direct  your  attention  specially 
to  this  point,  as  it  must  be  evident  that  by  thus  relaxing  the 
stringency  of  the  proof  of  violation,  the  law  has  opened  up  a  wider 
door  than  before  to  the  admission  of  those  false  charges  of  rape 
which  were  by  no  melius  unknown  under  the  less  recent  statutes. 
It  beliov&s  the  medical  witness,  therefore,  that  in  examining  children 
mider  puberty  he  take  special  care  that  ho  does  not  become  a 
party  to  the  prosecution  of  a  male  person  charged  with  this  crime 
on  insufiicient  grounds,  as  is  known  to  have  been  attempted 
sometimes  for  the  most  ueffirious  purposes,  sometimes  without 
any  known  object,  and  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying 
revenge. 

Instances  of  this  sort  ore  relat-ed  by  Foden?,  Davis,  and  Caspar, 
and  three  such  cases  have  occurred  in  my  practice.  In  Foder^'a 
case,  a  woman,  besides  sulx)ming  a  witness  to  the  alleged  fact, 
excited  redness  aroimd  the  prudeuda,  prior  to  the  examination  of 
her  child.  In  Davis*  case  the  infant  had  s^^iliilitic  sores,  while  a 
clergyman  accused  was  free  from  disease  and  of  imimpeachable 
character.  In  the  latter  of  these  cases  the  child,  herself  an  infant 
of  mendaceous  habits  and  of  low  connection,  appears  to  have  been 
instructed  how  to  phiy  her  part  in  the  prosecution.  The  same 
prepamUir>'  tniiniug  seemed  to  have  been  gone  through  in  one  of 
my  own  cases. 

In  1839  a  decent  married  tradesman,  aged  50,  was  appre- 
hended in  Aberdeen  on  a  charge  of  rape,  alleged  by  the  mother 
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to  havG  'been  committed  on  her  cliilU  8  years  of  o^e.  AMien  ex- 
amined separately, ill  less  than  an  hour  afterthe  alleged  rape,  thecliild 
told  a  most  feasible  story,  which  tallied  in  every  particular  with 
the  mother's  account.  The  eluld*s  person,  however,  afFoided  uo 
proof  of  any  attempt  ha\ing  been  made  on  byr,  and  the  accused 
was  able  to  show  that  he  had  merely  passed  in  and  out  of  the 
woman*s  apartment,  and  had  not  spoken  to  the  child. 

In  one  of  the  two  remaining  instances  suspicion  was  at  once 
aroused,  from  the  glib  statement  of  a  chdd  of  9  years,  whose 
familiarity  with  the  usual  details  connected  with  aexual  intercoiirse 
showed  that  she  was  no  stranger  to  the  subject,  and  she  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  those  precocious  children  who  are  known  to  go 
about  at  vi^}\t  to  solicit  libidinous  practices  on  the  part  of 
inconsiderate  youths. 

One  further  case  cannot  be  passed  over,  as  it  illustrates  a  new 
phase  in  sham  cases,  fortunately  not  likely  to  be  often  paralleled. 
A  tradesman  of  irreproachable  character,  we  are  told  by  Caspar, 
was  accused  by  a  woman  of  having  violated  her  daughter  of  1 1  years, 
and  having  communicated  a  gonorrhcKa  to  her.  The  child  was 
scrofulous,  the  clitoris  unusually  developed,  tlie  entrance  to  the 
vagina  inflamed  and  painfiU  to  the  touch,  the  hymen  obviously 
stretched,  and  there  was  a  copious  urethral  discharge  On  examin- 
ation, the  defender  was  found  to  be  free  from  disease,  and  the 
cross-examinatiun  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  mother,  after 
ha\dng  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  extort  money  from  the  tradesman, 
had  delivered  the  child  to  her  own  paiuinour,  who  she  knew  waa 
affected  with  gonoiThoea. 

I  It  will  be  obser\'ed  that  in  none  of  these  sham  cases,  with  the 

exception  of  the  last,  was  there  any  trace  of  \'iolence  at  all  corres- 
ponding with  what  we  have  described  as  the  necessary  consequence, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  enti-ance  into  the  vagina  of  an 
infant  of  the  adult  male  organ.      How  far  such  a  case  of  connection 

■  could  happen,  as  might  be  ef!ecte<l  by  the  mere  penetration  of  the 
jwnis  within  the  lul>ia  or  nymplue,  is  a  difficult  question.  The 
entire  absence  of  marks    of   injury  about  the  external   genitals 

■  would  not  of  course  negative  tlie  possibility  of  such  connection,  or 
afford  good  grounds  for  affirming  that  it  could  not  have  been 
effected.      The  ])roof  in  such  charges  has  hitherto  been  made  to 

■  rest  mainly  on  purely  legal  grounds,  yet  the  results  of  the  increased 
attention  which  has  been  of  late  directed  to  such  liliidinous 
practices  has  shown  that  medical  evidence  may  throw  much  light 
upon  them.     Of  their  frequency  there  can  be  no  doubt.     In  Paris 
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alone  Tardieu  tella  ua  that  Le  has  had  no  fewer  than  181  cases 
brought  under  his  nrttice  by  the  law  authorities,  and  although  in 
mtlier  Ickh  tium  oue-third  <ji'  these  no  tnu^es  of  the  practice  were  left 
ou  the  genitals,  the  remaining  tw^j-thircls,  nr  rather  more,  left  some 
sueh  punitive  iiulicatioua  as  the  fulluwing. 

In  the  simpler  cases  slight  initatiou  of  the  vulva,  character- 
ised by  moderate  redness  and  heat  of  the  parts ;  more  frequently 
swelling  and  contusion  of  the  labia,  intense  redness  of  the  hymen 
and  vaginal  outlet,  and  the  whole  of  the.se  parts  so  painful  as  to 
make  any  examination  of  them  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  It 
was  not  unusual,  he  tells  us  in  his  cases,  to  meet  with  excoriations, 
superticial  erosions,  or  even  real  ulcerations.  The  sign,  however, 
on  which  this  jurist  places  most  reliance,  in  instances  of  tliis  sort, 
ia  the  aV>undaut  piiriileut  discharge  which  succeeded  the  hycal 
inflammation  in  83  out  ijf  103  of  his  cases,  with  what  he  considci-s 
characteristic  rapidity  and  severity,  the  discharge  in  some  of  these 
appeiuiiig  in  a  few  hours  after  the  \'ioleuce,  ofU^n  on  the  second  or 
tliiiti  day,  rarely  later,  attended  witli  severe  smarting,  increasing 
heat,  pain  on  walking,  and  constant  desire  for  friction  of  the 
parts. 

But  this  hrings  us  to  the  consideration  of  one  other  point 
connected  with  the  subject  of  rape  in  females  under  puberty,  to 
which  it  is  necessary  to  advert  pointedly  before  taking  leave  of 
this  section.  T  allude  to  the  occasional  existence  in  female 
children  of  diseases  of  the  genitals  naturally  occurring,  which  are 
very  liable  to  be  confounded  "with  the  effects  of  local  violence  on 
the  one  liuud,  and  (»n  the  other  with  veuereal  aflections,  the  results 
of  impure  connection.  The  diseased  states  in  question  agree  in 
nothinj4  but  tlieir  common  seats  on  the  gcniUds. 

Tlie  fii*st  of  these  is  an  unliealthy  intlammation  of  the  puden- 
dum, speedily  ending  in  sloughing  of  the  extend  parts,  and 
generally  proving  fatal.  The  inflammation,  previous  to  the 
separalion^of  the  sloughs,  if  the  child  survives  this,  is  not  attended 
with  any  ilischarge,  which  circumstance  will  3er\^e  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  affection  next  to  he  described.  I  met  with  some  cases 
of  this  S(»rt  in  female  infants  in  dispensary  practice,  and  it  seems 
to  be  not  imcommon.  occurring  occ^isionally  in  endemic  form. 
It  is  usually  preceded  by  febrile  symptoms  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  when  the  genitals  are  examined  they  ai*e  found  inflamed  and 
swollen.  Tlio  colour  is  dark,  and  ulcenition,  with  gangrene,  ([uickly 
fi>Ilows.  The  fever  now  assumes  a  tyidioid  character,  ami  death 
shortly  takes  [ilace. 
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The  attention  of  the  profession,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  tot 
called  to  this  subject  by  the  occurrence  of  the  following  case, 
related  l»y  Dr.  Tercival  in  his  Medical  Ethicis  : — 

A  gii'l  of  4  years  of  age,  and  in  good  health,  was  sudilenly 
seized  >vitli  iuHamniation  of  the  pudendum  and  syiuptoius  of  deliora- 
tiou,  with  pain  on  making  water.  8he  had  slept  two  or  three 
nights  in  the  same  IxkI  with  a  boy  14  yoara  old,  and  complained 
of  having  been  very  much  hurt  by  him  during  the  night.  The 
symptoms  incmiasod  in  violnnce,  and  the  child  ditnl  on  the  ninth 
day.  An  incpiest  was  hehl  on  the  body,  and  Mr.  Ward,  under 
whose  care  the  patient  had  been  in  Mjuiuhester  lufmnary,  deposed 
tliat  death  was  caused  by  extermd  injury.  A  verdict  of  miu*der 
was  returned  against  the  boy  by  the  coroner,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly tiiken  into  custody.  A  very  short  time  afterwards,  however, 
seveml  similar  cases  ocuunv.d  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  in  which 
there  was  no  gi'ound  for  supposing  that  violence  had  been  otfered, 
Fortunately  for  the  boy,  hia  trial  had  not  come  on,  and  Mr. 
Ward  now  iufnnned  the  authorities  of  the  mistake  he  luul  com- 
mitted»  luid  tlie  prisoner  was  diacliarged. 

The  other  form  of  local  disease  in  young  females,  which  may 
be  confouniled  with  the  effects  of  violation,  consists  of  a  fonu  of 
catanli  or  purulent  discharge  from  .the  genitails,  closely  resembling 
the  gonoiTha^i  of  the  ad^ilt.  Like  the  same  comphiint  in  boys,  it 
is  not  uufreqvieutly  encoimtered  in  the  female  children  of  scro- 
fulous parents,  especially  amongst  the  poor  and  micleauly,  and 
occasionally  in  connection  with  ascarides  in  the  rectum.  In  two 
instances  of  this  kind  in  my  owu  practice  the  female  servants  in 
charge  of  the  children  were  su.spected  of  having  communicated 
real  clap.  Dr.  Beatty  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentlemau  in  Dublin, 
charged  witli  tlie  rape  of  a  female  child  of  S  yeare  who  had  this 
infantile  discharge,  and  who  narrowly  escaped  being  executed. 

In  addition  U)  a  similoi*  dmrge  against  a  boy,  recorded  by  Ryan, 
we  have  notices  of  this  affection  by  Capuron,  I5rian<l,  (Irtila,  and 
Devergie,  wliile  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  referred  to  it  in  his  own 
peculiar  characteristic  and  forcible  manner.  One  of  his  cases  I  must 
quote  for  your  edification.  "Agentleman"  hesays,  "came  to  me  and 
askcil  me  to  see  a  child  with  him,  who  had  a  gonorrhoea  on 
her,  1  went  and  found  tliat  she  had  a  free  flischarge  from  the 
j>roputium  clitoridis.     I  said  tlunx^  wus  nothing  so  conuuon.     There 

I  was  eousideruljle  intlammatiuu,  and  it  had  even  proceetled  to 
nlceratitni,  which  I  told  him  would  soon  give  way  to  the  use  of 
liquor  calcis  with  calomel.     Do  you  tell   me  so  ?  be  replied,  why. 
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suspicion  has  fallen  on  one  of  the  sen'ants,  but  he  -will  not 
confess.  If  he  had  appeared  at  the  Old  Bailey,  I  should 
have  given  my  eridence  against  him,  for  I  was  not  aware  of 
what  yi>u  have  just  told  me.  I  told  him  that  if  the  man  had 
hcen  lian^'ed  by  his  evidence  he  woidd  have  deserved  to  have  been 
hanged  too." 

In  addition  to  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the  children 
affected  with  this  disease,  and  their  habits  in  their  homes,  the 
rapidity  of  its  appeai-ance,  the  severity  of  the  inflammation,  and 
the  amount  of  the  discharge,  wiU,  it  is  said,  usually  be  such  as  are 
more  characteristic  of  the  spui*ious  than  of  the  true  gonorrhcea. 
But,  as  we  have  seen  already,  the  gonorrhoea  of  infants  lias  the 
same  exaggerated  character  as  compared  with  the  disease  in  the 
adult  It  should  he  borne  in  minci,  besides,  that  we  have  no 
diagnostic  marks  sufficiently  certain  for  our  guidance  in  airiving 
at  a  decision  which  shall  be  beyond  challenge  on  all  occasions. 
From  not  attending  to  this,  much  obloquy  was  incurred  by  mem- 
bers of  the  profksftiim  iu  Dublin,  in  1855,  by  two  crown  cases 
breaking  down  from  this  cause. 

But  while  we  conceive  it  U)  bo  the  duty  of  the  medical  jurist 
to  keep  in  view  the  possibility  of  mistalving  between  these  two 
forms  of  disease,  and,  il'  necessary,  to  make  the  public  prosecutor 
aware  of  such  a  cliance  of  mistake  on  his  part ;  he  ought  not  on 
the  other  hand,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  undoubted  fact,  that  real  or 
ordinary  gonorrhaa  easily  and  speedily  follows  libidinous  prac- 
tices on  female  children.  In  my  own  pmctice  four  such  in- 
stances occurred  within  two  years,  two  of  which  may  be  noticed 
here. 

At  the  Autumn  circuit  of  1840,  a  person  was  tried  for 
attempted  connection  with  a  child  of  9  years.  From  his  own 
declaration,  it  seemed  that  he  hail  hatl  emission  of  semen,  though, 
fi-om  the  uninjured  state  of  the  child's  genitids  there  could  have 
been  no  entrance  into  the  vagina,  but  only  penetration  within  the 
labia.  He  was  labouring  under  gonorrhtva  at  the  time,  and  the 
chdil  became  affected  with  the  same  disease  two  days  afterwards. 
He  pled  guilty  to  the  attempt  to  ravish,  and  was  sentenced  to 
seven  years  penal  servitude 

At  the  circuit  court  in  autumn  1842  a  more  aggravated  case 
of  the  same  sort  was  tried.  A  groom  in  Aberdeen  had  practised 
tliis  kind  of  coimection  with  no  fewer  than  four  children  of  from 
eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  wliile  himself  aflected  with  gonorrhoea, 
and  to  three  out  of  the  four  females  he  comniuuicated  the  disease. 
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in  one  of  these  tlie  reilness  and  discharge  were  very  slow  in  dis- 
appeai'ing,  while,  in  a  second,  tho  occuri'cnce  of  u  buliu  in  thu  ^"oiu 
soon  after  was  noticed.  No  instance  of  this  last  sequela  of  the 
dLstJiisti  hivs  been  rtcordtid  after  spurious  "^^onorrhu'a,  thini;^di  iv,ason- 
ing  d  priori  there  is  n<jtlung  to  lander  this  frctm  Jiappeiiiug  in  the 
one  foiTn  of  disease  more  than  in  the  other.  Tlie  man  jdod  ^liky 
to  the  charge  of  indecent  practices,  and  was  sentenced  to  10  years 
]>enal  servitude  ;  and  the  jud-^e  (Lord  Justice  Clerk  Hope),  in  his 
address,  stated  tliat  in  addition,  he  was  almost  inclined  to  rewe 
the  ()ld  practice  of  whipping  tliKiu^^h  the  streets*. 

Befure  taking  leave  of  this  subject  it  will  he  necessary  to 
direct  your  attention  to  a  kindred  hut  opjwaite  tojiic.  I  fonuerly 
alludud  to  t!ie  existence  of  a  class  of  young  females  under  puberty, 
who  devote  thumHelvea  to  the  infumouH  trade  of  goinj^  about  the 
streets  at  night  to  solicit  young  men  and  boys  to  the  coimuisaion 
of  libidinous  jiracticea.  These  young  fenudes  are  known  to  the 
police  here  (Aberdeen),  but  their  number  is  very  limited.  It  is 
different,  however,  in  some  of  the  large  cities  of  Continental  Eimipe, 
where  the  trade  has  become  so  nntnririus,  in  combination  with  that 
of  the  kindred  ^-ice  of  Sodomy,  as  to  have  ciilled  the  attention  of 
magistrates  and  jurists  to  tliis  disgusting  subject 

Tanlieu  states  that  he  has  examined  judicially  in  Paris  no 
fewer  than  GO  such  females,  29  of  them  rising  eleven  years,  26 
from  eleven  to  fifteen  years,  and  5  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  (^f 
age.  On  these  cases  lie  founds  his  descnption  of  the  state  of  tlie 
genitals  in  such  subjects,  whei^e  from  their  habitual  submLssinn 
to  lascivious  touches  on  the  part  of  the  male,  before  the  parts 
are  sufficiently  developed  to  admit  of  onlinary  penetration,  a 
character  and  condition  is  nc(i^uired  by  them  which  they  never 
afterwards  lose,  "  The  first  thing/'  be  states,  "  which  strikes  the 
observer  in  these  young  females  is  the  contrast  betwixt  their 
geuend.  develoj^ment  and  that  of  the  genitals.  Wiile  the  former 
preserver  its  infantile  character,  the  labia  are  enlai|j;ed  and  parted 
below,  the  vulva  patent,  the  nynnphie  elongated,  ami  prnjectiug 
beyond  the  labia,  the  clitoris  very  bulky,  exposed,  often  red,  and 
readily  erectile.  But  the  chief  peculiarity  which  distingiushes 
these  precocious  females,  is  the  shape  assumed  by  the  vulva,  wliich 
is  that  of  a  funnel-shaped  cavity  of  some  depth,  capable  of  receiv- 
the  peuis,  the  bottom  of  which  ia  formed  l>y  the  hymen,  more  or 
less  worn  or  attenuated,  its  bordei's  frequently  fringed,  and  leaving 
the  entrance  to  the  vagina  open  and  ddated," 

With  tliis  description  the  observations  of  Tolmouche  are  in 
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essential  accordance,  and  such  a  state  ol'  "genitals,  either  before  or 
after  pubeity,  could  leave  little  room  for  duuLt  as  to  the  non- 
virginity  of  Comales,  on  whom  sut-h  appearoucfs  "Wttre  readily  to 
to  be  detected,  at  all  events  at  such  eaily  periods  of  life. 

Several  auch  cases  have  come  under  my  notice  in  medico- 
l^&l  practice.  One  of  these  was  (in  October  1859)  in  a  girl  of 
no  stated  occupation,  or  onliiiary  means  of  hveliliood,  of  a  \STetched 
appearance,  and  ill  dressetl,  who,  though  she  appeared  younger,  gave 
Ler  uj^c  as  thirteen.  Slto  liad  Unl^'cd  a  charge  of  ra]je  against  a 
man  of  between  filly  uud  sixty.  Her  statement  of  the  ciiciun- 
staucea,  however,  was  of  a  hi<;lily  improbable  kind,  to  say  tlie 
least  of  it.  She  alleged  that  the  man  had  tirawn  her  aside  into 
a  wood  in  the  countiy,  and  there  had  thrice  forcible  connection 
■with  her,  betwLxt  two  of  which  acts  be  had  slept  for  a  short  time, 
after  which  they  came  to  town  together,  when  before  poiiiiig  he 
treated  her  to  a  cup  of  cofi'ee.  On  examining  this  girl,  some  blood 
was  found  at  the  vulva,  wliich  she  hci-sell'  sUitetl  was  meusti-uaL 
Tlie  hymen  was  entke,  the  vulvar  cai-ity  had  a  consideralde  depth, 
the  cbtoiTH  wiia  larger  than  usual,  and  the  uympha*  prf)jecte(J  for 
about  an  an  inch  beyond  the  labia.  The  gh-1  admitted  too  that 
she  wtis  not  a  stranger  to  sexunl  intercourse,  which  had  commeuced 
with  a  boy  two  years  previously.  Of  course  in  such  a  case  no 
chm-ge  of  rape  would  lie,  and  the  man  was  set  at  liberty. 
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RAPE— (7o»iMiiMi. 

Violation  of  tiie  Pitbebant  Vinors.  Signs  of  Viroinitt— The  statu  of  the 
Lalnu — TIio  state  of  the  Nyjnphce — The  condition  of  the  Clitoris — The  state 
of  tlie  Four(;hollfl — The  cxist«nce  of  the  Hymen — The  Coruncalae  Myrtifurtnea 
—The  Vagiual  Orifice — The  condition  of  the  Pubic  Arch,  Uuoertoinly  of 
these  signs,  singly  or  in  combiimtion.  Siasn  op  Dk-fi-oration — From  thd  state 
of  the  Clenitolfl  ;  variable  extent  of  these  ;  not  dtiKDilent  on  Coition  alone — 
From  the  presence  of  Soniiual  and  other  Stains  on  the  woman's  clothes — Blood 
stains — Stains  from  Urine,  Fauea,  etc. — Stimnal  stains — Physical  character- 
Chemical  character — Micrtwcupicol  character — Scpanition  of  the  Zoospemis — 
Occasional  failures  in  their  detection — Inference  dvducible  from  their  absence 
— Mistakes  regitrding  them — Trichomonas  Vaginae — From  the  subsequent  occur- 
rence of  Gonorrhcea  or  Syphilis — From  the  subseqnent  occnncnoe  of  Prcg* 
nancy. 


2 d ,  Pa-ssiD g  from  t he  3uhj ect  o f  the  violation  of  female 
children  under  puberty,  we  come  to  that  of  violation  after  puberty 
in  vii-gins. 

Here  the  pnnif  of  the  alleged  rape  becumea  more  tlillicult  and 
complicated  than  in  children. 

As  liy  far  the  ^mter  uiuuber  of  actual  cases  of  violation  occur 
in  this  class  of  females,  i.e.,  women  after  pulietty,  and  who  have 
never  liad  previous  sexual  connection,  in  order  to  prove  the  charj^e 
we  must  Lave  e%ddeuce — 

(1st),  That  previous  connection   cmild   not  have  taken  plac*. 

(2d),  That  connection  had  taken  place  at  the  time  alleged. 

(3d),  That  the  corniection  iiatl  been  forced,  and  not  voluntary 
ou  the  part  of  the  woman. 

The  firat  of  these  inquiries  re^jards  the  point  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  pubemnt  female  has  had  previous  sexual  intercourse ;  or, 
in  other  words,  what  are  the  signs  res]:ectively  of  virginity  and  of 
previous  unt^hastity.  This  inquiry,  though  in  some  respects  a 
twofold  one,  and  althouj^li  it  admits,  to  some  extent,  of  being 
discussed  from  two  opposite  points  of  view,  is  yet  practically  one 
and  the  same.  As  such  then  we  shnR  here  consider  the  subject 
of  virt/inUy,  as  fiU'  as  the  signs  of  it  are  concerned. 
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Tlie  attention  of  tlie  profession  was  first  called  to  the  nncer 
taiiity  of  the  sij:^s  of  virp^iiiity,  adthiced  by  authors  prior  to  liis 
time,  hy  the  follo\nii}jr  oecmTeiiee  related  l»y  Duchatelet. 

Two  youup:  women  were  insulted  in  the  streets  of  I*aris  hy 
some  young  men,  and  reproached  with  prostitution.  They  brought 
their  accusers  before  the  uuigistrate,  and  as  the  young  men  per- 
sisted in  their  charge,  they  otiered  to  submit  to  an  exanunation  as 
to  their  vir^nnity.  A  veiy  able  physician  underto(jk  the 
investigation.  Ai'ter  a  most  cai-eful  examination,  he  deposed  that, 
in  res])ect  to  one  of  tlie  girls,  he  coidd  n(ft  dotennine  whetlier  she 
was  or  was  not  a  virgin.  As  to  the  other,  be  suspectcnl  that  she 
was  not  a  virgin,  but  he  could  not  swear  to  it  It  was  aftenvards 
ascertained  that  they  were  common  girls  of  the  town,  and  that 
one  of  them  had  been  two  or  three  times  in  the  hospital  for 
8yi»liilis. 

This  occurrence  h^d  Duchatelet,  with  the  assistaiice  of  practical 
and  experienced  colleagues,  to  investigate  with  the  aid  of  the  specu- 
lum iuto  the  usual  state  tif  the  geiiituls  in  jmjstiLutes.  The  result  was 
as  fnllows — The  genitals  do  not  present  any  particular  alteration 
or  appearance  in  these  tlilferent  Ironi  married  or  modest  women. 
They  fre([U(iiilly  ff>uud  tliat  young  girls,  who  had  very  recently 
l»ec(uiie  prosliLutes,  hatl  vaginas  as  hu'ge  as  women  who  had  home 
several  chihlren,  and,  on  the  other  Iiand,  they  often  examined 
women  who  had  been  twelve  or  filleen  yi^ai-s  on  the  Uavii,  who 
evinced  signs  of  premature  decrepitude,  and  yet  the  vagina  and 
other  parts  of  the  (*eiutalK  jiresented  nothing  at  jdl  i-emarkable. 
They  examined  a  woui;in  iiged  51  years  at  the  Pension  uf  ila<l- 
alenettej?,  who  hiul  been  on  tlie  town  since  the  age  of  1 5,  and  yet 
the  genital  organs,  in  her  case,  might  have  passed  for  those  of  a 
maid  just  turned  1 8.  These  obsen'utions,  which  were  made  with 
much  care,  and  verified  on  a  large  scale,  are  well  calculated  to 
lead  us  to  examine  with  some  distrust  the  alleged  proofs  of 
■virginity,  especially  those  of  them  wliich  have  been  hande<l 
down  fi-om  earlier  ^\Tit<!rs,  antl  re]>roduce<I  on  their  authority  with- 
out its  being  deemed  at  all  necessaiy  to  submit  them  to  any  fresh 
scrutiny. 

In  \'irgins  before  the  decline  of  life,  the  labia  are  said  to  be 
bulky,  8m<x)tJi,  V4?mulion-hue(l,  elastic,  and  in  contact  with  each 
other,  concealing  the  orifice  of  the  vulva  entirely.  Now,  though 
this  does  usually  hold  true  in  these  uircumstances.  the  facts 
advanced  by  Duchatelet  are  suflkient  to  show  that  this  state  of 
the  pail^  is  not  pecidiar  to  vii;gin.%  but  may  also  bo  found  at  times  i 
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in  prostitutes;  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  admitted  that 
UiKSti  r'.h;inict«rs  may  all  Itti  lust  iji  virjiiiiK,  from  ill-hfdtl],  or  from 
tlio  cuiiLiiined  ettbcts  of  leucoirhni^,  or  otLur  initatin^  ilischarges. 

The  Ittst  circumstance  notit;ed  lias  heen  most  relied  on  by  the 
latest  observers,  who  have  drawn  attention  to  the  circumstance, 
that  on  the  separation  of  the  thi^^ha  the  entranoo  to  the  vagina 
comes  more  readily  into  view  in  ■vromen  accustomed  to  coition  than 
in  virgins. 

Little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  colour,  smoothness,  and 
plnmj>ness  of  the  nyrnphu',  a^s  a  test  of  the  vii^gin  state  of  the 
genitals.  There  is  no  douljt.  Iiowever,  that  in  healthy  ^^l•JJ;iu 
fomales  these  iMjilies  am  smaller  in  proportion,  ami  consc<piently 
lie  more  concealed  by  the  labia,  when  the  thighs  are  nearly  in 
contact,  and  that  in  pTOstitutos  and  others  accustomed  to  inter- 
course "with  the  male,  they  sja'edily  become  subject  to  eiUargement 
and  project  farther  beyond  the  lalaa.  It  can  readily  be  ima^ned, 
novertheless,  that  inilul;^ence  in  liliiduious  desires  and  manipu- 
latious  woidd  produce  the  like  eflect  without  the  necessity  of 
sexual  intercourse. 

Tlie  normal  size  and  condition  of  the  olittiris  afTiu-ds  a  y^Te- 
sumption  uf  vir^jfinity,  and  its  enJargemeut,  facility  of  erection,  and 
the  laxity  and  nK)bility  of  its  prepuce,  exactly  the  reverse,  but 
these  indications  are  with  great  dil^iculty  judged  of,  wlide  it  Ls  to 
ho  Iwtnie  in  mind  that  the  practices  we  have  referred  to  may  Imvc 
no  little  effect  in  bringing  about  the  changes  in  question. 

In  tlui  htialthy  virgin  adidt,  tlie  fnurclictte  fonua  a  shnqily- 
defined  bridle,  stretched  across  the  lower  Itonlcr  of  the  vaginal 
orifice,  behind  which  lies  the  cul-de-sac,  of  more  or  lees  depth, 
known  as  the  fossa  navicidaris.  In  prostitutes  and  women  who 
have  borne  children,  botli  tluise  peculiaritiiis  cease  to  bo  observ- 
able, giving  a  greater  degree  of  enlargement  to  the  vidva  behind 
and  below  tlian  in  virgins.  It  is  to  be  obaer\'ed,  laowever,  tliat 
the  fourchette  is  not  necessarily  interfered  with  in  coition,  whOe, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  known  to  be  ruptured  from 
disease,  the  effects  of  a  fidl,  or  from  the  forcible  sepai'ation  of  the 
thighs.  The  existence  of  the  fossa  navicularis,  again,  is  dt'[H'.nd- 
ent  on  that  of  the  fourchette,  and  disappears  with  its  rupture  or 
relaxation. 

Tlie  most  op]X)site  conditions  of  the  j»arts  referred  to  can 
ahjne  authorise  even  probable  conjectures  as  to  the  vii^iuity  or 
non-virginity  (»f  the  female  under  examination. 

Uoulliclin^  statements  are  to  be  met  witli  in  authoi*8  aa 
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the  state  of  the  hymen  in  the  virgin  female.  The  existence  of 
the  hymen,  in  any  citse,  hoA  even  been  doubted  by  writere  of  note, 
such  as  Tftri?,  Dionis,  linflou^  ami  Malmn.  Recent  researches 
have,  however,  disjM^lled  all  tioubta  on  this  subject.  Devilliera,  for 
instance,  found  in  150  cases,  Orfila  in  200,  Tanlieu  in  300, 
examined  with  this  object,  that  tlie  hymen  was  consUintly 
present  in  each  instance,  whilo  no  unequivocal  case  of  its  absence 
has  been  lat-c^ly  produced.  In  children  thta  nn'mbrane  litis  deep, 
and  can  only  be  readily  seen  in  them  on  the  forcible  separation 
of  the  thighs,  when  it  is  found  to  consist  of  two  lateral  and 
vertical  folds  of  intej^ument  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  vagina,  which 
it  almost  closes.  A  very  conniuui  fonn  of  the  membram;,  after 
the  age  of  infancy  especially,  is  tliat  of  an  irre.tndftrly  circular 
diaphragm,  broken  at  its  upper  third  by  an  op{^niiig  mine  or  k^HS 
large,  and  placed  more  or  loss  distant  from  the  lower  bonier  of 
the  vaginal  orifice.  In  a  third  set  of  casea  the  hymen  has  been 
described  in  late  obsen*atinns  as  a  sort  of  (.liaphra^^,  exactly 
and  rogiUarly  circular,  pierced  by  a  central  opening.  A  fourth 
form  assumed  by  it,  and  that  its  most  coimnon  appearance,  is 
that  of  a  semicirnular  fold  of  inti^^iment  slreUdied  across  the 
lower  l>order  of  the  vaginal  orifice,  ita  free  border  concave  and 
notched  (ccbancrc),  and  ita  exLreniitiea  losing  tbtJinselve^  in  the 
labia  min<ua.  I-astly,  the  hymen  luia  been  occasionally  encoun- 
tered in  tlic  slnijie  of  a  mere  narrow  fringe  around  the  entrance 
to  the  cnnal  of  the  vagina ;  in  one  case  as  a  sort  of  bridle  across 
the  vagina,  with  a  passage  on  each  side  ;  in  another,  as  a  complete 
septimi,  pierced  by  immerous  minute  oj)enings  ;  and  in  a  third 
instance  as  a  double  septum,  witJiout  any  opening  whatever  into 
the  vagina.  Tlie  entrance  into  the  vagina  is  thus  practically  closed 
or  narrowed  by  the  hymen,  whicfi  in  early  life  is  most  usually 
vertical,  but  by  the  natural  development  of  the  parts  gradually 
assumes  a  horizontal  direction.  Towards  puberty  more  firm  anrl 
consistent  than  in  early  lil'e,  as  menstniatiun  becomes  estaldished, 
it  becomes  more  or  less  flaccid,  j^resenting  less  resistance  to  their 
flow,  and  is  more  easily  lacerated. 

That  the  hymen  is  nipture^l  or  lacerated  in  ordinary  inter- 
course is  undoubted  in  the  general  case,  but  it  must  be  conceded 
that  in  some  females  it  may  be  at  the  time  in  so  lax  a  state, 
or  so  moistened  by  tlie  discharges,  aa  to  permit  the  introduction 
of  tlie  penis  within  the  vagina,  particularly  when  the  former 
is  small,  without  the  ni]»ture  of  the  membrane.  In  pro<^f  of 
this,  Mauria^au,  Ruyscli,    Meckel.  Walter,  Baudeloque,  Capuron, 
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and  l)avi3,  have  aildnced  cases  in  which  the  hymen  was  found 
luiiiijured  at  the  comniencemeiit  of  lahoiir. 

The  last  named  author  qnotes  an  instance,  wliich  used  to  he  re- 
lattjd  in  the  foUowin;^;  humorous  teims  !jyDr.Haightoii,inhia  iMtiirea, 

"  The  lady  was  the  wife  o{  ouc  of  the  pliyaicians  of  St  Thomas' 
Hospital  in  Ixiudou.  The  Imueu  closed  the  oriiice  of  the  vagina, 
leaving  only  some  small  apertures,  and  it  was  so  strong  as  to 
have  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  her  husband  to  effect  its  niptura 
The  lady,  however,  sickened,  the  alxiomen  enlarged,  and  the  legs 
became  anlematous.  She  went  to  Bath  to  get  cured  of  ber 
dropsy,  but  soon  returned  worse  than  ever,  and  desirous  to  die  at 
home.  She  had  not  i-eached  L<judon,  however,  before  pains^ 
which  she  consitK'retl  colicky,  obliged  her  to  stop  at  an  inn,  where 
in  less  than  half-au-hour  she  was  ratlically  cured  of  her  drfipsy 
by  becoming  the  mother  of  a  well-gi-own  living  child.  The 
incorrigible  hymen  had  ruptured  spontaneously  at  the  proper  time." 

But  if  it  must  thus  be  conceded  that  Liitorcourso  to  such  an 
extent  as  even  to  lead  to  conception  may  take  place  without  the 
destruction  of  the  hymen,  tlie  oppi>site  assertion  that  the 
membrane  may  be  niptured  in  virjfius,  from  other  causes  tlian 
connection,  woult]  retpiire  more  proof  tlian  has  yet  been  furnjsjied. 
Ulceration  of  the  parte,  or  the  forcible  intnxluction  of  a  foreign 
lH>dy  into  the  vagina  wotdd  undoubt^?dIy  suffice  for  this  ;  but 
we  take  leave  to  doubt  bow  far  some  other  assigned  causes, 
such  as  acrid  discharges,  rough  riding,  leaps,  or  falls,  would 
3atisfactt»rily  account  for  an  effect  of  this  sort. 

The  importance  of  the  caninculie  mjTtifonnes  or  hymenales, 
as  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  genital  parts,  will 
(h^jM'nd  on  the  view,  we  take  of  these  bodies.  By  a  few  anatomists, 
the  cHniiicuhe  are  regarde<l  as  the  rudiments  of  an  iinpeifectly 
developed  h^Tuen,  and,  as  such,  as  a  real  though  imperfect  sign  of 
virginity.  The  commonly  receive*!  opinion,  however,  is  that  these 
bodies  are  the  remains  of  the  torn  hymen,  and,  as  such,  it  regards 
them  as  indications,  in  every  case  in  which  they  are  found,  of 
previous  sexual  coiuiection  on  the  pnrt  of  the  female.  It  should 
bo  borne  in  mind  that  tliese  bo*lies  vary  consideraldy  in  their 
number  and  character  in  diH'erent  women,  presenting  themselves 
as  vegetations,  tubercles,  crests,  filaments  or  polypi,  forming 
excrescences,  placed  in  varying  numbers  at  different  points  of  the 
circumference  of  the  vaginal  orifice. 

The  external  orifice  of  the  vagina  is  usnally  very  niurow  in 
vii^gins,  especiaUy  where  the  hymen  is  well  developed,  in  these 
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cases  evciii  in  thu  adult  female,  rarely  aJuiitliiig  of  the  eutrouce 
of  more  lliiiu  tho  point  of  tlie  fttrefiii^^or.  This  iian'ownt:s.s,  luiw- 
vw'T,  may  be  nuturully  present  in  prostitutes,  or  iiuiy  Ijc  pnxhu:«l 
in  them  by  contraction  of  the  spliincter ;  while  in  virgina  tho 
hymeu  may  ha  imperfect,  auil  the  orifice  natumlly  lar^^'e,  or  in  a 
state  of  uiiuiiual  relaxation  from  the  eft'ecta  of  leucon'ha^a,  meuor- 
rhagia,  or  the  abuse  of  the  warm  bath. 

In  a  similar  way  tlie  dimensions  and  state  of  tension  of  the 
vaginal  canal  may  vary,  Avithi.»ut  allbrding  any  reliable  indications  of 
tho  virginity,  or  otherwise,  of  the  female,  as  shown  by  Duchatelet 

LaMli/j  in  some  rare  inHtanees,  the  infantile  condition  of  the 
pubic  arch  may  persist  after  puberty,  in  which  case  tlie  rami  of 
the  pubes  and  iscliimn  may  be  so  appi-oximated  that  full  penetra- 
tion cannot  be  effecteiL 

It  will  be  seen  fi"om  tlie  alwve  examination  of  the  signs  of 
virginity  that  the  character  of  uncertainty  attaches  with  more  or 
leaa  force  to  each  and  idl  of  tliein. 

The  presence  of  the  hymen  is  the  one  on  which  most  reliance 
is  to  l>e  placed ;  but  even  thia  sign  is  nut  in  every  case  to  he 
depended  on ;  wliile  all  the  othere  are  of  a  more  or  less  e<iuivocal 
diameter,  ami,  aw  htieh^  coidd  only  authorise  us  t(i  form,  from 
their  combination,  opinions  which  may  rise  from  plausible  conjec- 
tures to  more  or  less  sti'on^  probabilities. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
remind  you  of  some  of  the  changes  wliich  may  ho  effected  on  the 
state  of  the  genitals,  w]iicli  in  the  virgui  adult  female  may  sinm- 
late  certain  of  the  cousequeneea  of  sexual  conm'ction.  I  refer  to 
the  effects  which  may  be  produced  by  the  practice  of  the  solitary 
vice  of  nuiaturbation,  by  no  means  a  rare  one  with  respectable 
females.  It  must  be  obvious  at  once  that  any  foreign  body  intro- 
duced into  the  vagina  whose  volume  sensibly  exceeds  its  diameter, 
may  nipture  the  hymen,  and  give  rise  to  the  canmculte  myrti- 
formes  if  inti*oduced  briakly  and  forcibly ;  and  that  a  foreign 
body  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  vagina,  introduced  gradually 
and  without  force,  may  dihiti!  tlui  liyiaen  without  producing  tho 
caruncida* ;  tlJa  latter  being  the  usual  eflect  produced  by  those 
bodies  wliich  are  employed  in  cases  of  masturbation,  while  it 
may  also  Imj  the  consequence  of  tho  use  of  the  si>ecTdnm,  p«*s- 
saries,  etc.  In  such  cases  as  these  the  examiner  will  find  that  tlie 
hymen  has  disappeared;  it  would  ho  rasL,  tlierefore,  to  con- 
clude, Without  the  closest  i)rovinna  inquiry,  that  such  efi'ticts  are 
to  1*0  uttiibutod  to  scJSLual  connection. 
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One  word  more  in  connection  with  this  part  of  our  subject. 
Tn  making  an  examinatkm,  it  sliould  be  liorue  in  mitid  tliat,  in 
most  inslanciiB,  fi-oui  lH;iii^  jilacctl  nut  at  thu  \v.Ty  ciiLraricH!  iil'  tlie 
vagina,  but  slightly  behind  it,  tlie  hymen,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
infant,  may  be  present,  but  may  not  come  into  vit^w  till  aftor  the 
wide  separation  of  tlie  thighs,  a  procedure  which  is  fretLueutly 
unwillingly  submitted  to  by  the  female. 

Still  more  importance  attaches  to  the  next  pouit  for  notice, 
niiuiely,  the  signs  of  recent  detloration  in  the  pre\ioiisly  intact 
female. 

I  have  had  occasion  already  to  ol)servc  Uiat  in  children  be- 
low the  age  of  pubeity  the  signs  of  a  recent  connection,  when  it 
Las  been  fully  cHected,  are  too  cNndent  to  be  misttxken,  owing  to  the 
disprapoition  Ijetwet'ii  the  adult  penis  and  the  impuberant  female 
genitcds.  Where  both  ]»juties  are  above  puberty,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  same  disproportion  may  still  exist,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  and  produce  eflec^ts  in  the  female  proportionate  in  degree, 
though  the  same  in  kind.  In  these  cii'cumstances,  however 
voluutary  the  act  may  have  been,  the  venereal  congress  may 
leave  considemble  local  injury  on  the  female  parts,  particularly 
when  the  parties  have  been  actuated  by  stiong  and  ungovernable 
desire.  The  same  thing  may  occur  when  there  is  disproportion 
between  the  ages,  the  male  being  in  the  vigour  of  manhooil,  and 
the  female  just  ]iast  the  period  of  puberty,  and  her  sexual  organs 
not  80  fully  developed  as  they  afterwards  become.  In  such 
instances  the  following,  or  several  of  the  follnwojig,  appearances 
may  be  encountered,  namely — bruising  of  the  elitoiis  aud  labia, 
excoriations  of  the  clitoris  and  nymphie,  laceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  external  parta^  with  ecchymoses  uuder  the  mem- 
brane, vascular  injoction  in  the  vicinity  of  the  excoriations,  rup- 
ture of  the  hymeu,  sometimes  of  the  fourchette,  and  even  excoria- 
tions of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vagina  witliin  its  external 
orifice.  In  addition  to  this  the  vulva  may  appeal'  swollen,  and 
be  tender  or  }>aiiifid  to  the  touch,  while  the  shift  may  be  stained 
in  front  with  seminal  spots,  and  behind  aiid  in  front  with  blood. 

These  appearances  on  the  genitals  must  he  looked  for  early. 
In  almost  every  instance  they  will  have  become  obliterated  by 
the  third  or  fourtli  day,  by  which  time  the  larorations  will  have 
Itealtnl,  the  cicatrices  ili.sappeaicd,  and  the  Un-u  hymen  lie  in  svich 
u  sUite  as  to  make  it  ditlicult  to  say  whether  it  hatl  been  divideil 
recently  or  at  an  earlier  ])eriod. 

I  hiivu  hitherto  BupiKK>ed  that  the  mule  paiiy  to  the  conuec- 
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tion  liaJ  tlio  advantage  over  tlie  female  in  age,  in  tbe  development 
of  the  genitals,  and  in  vigour  generally.  Now  it  must  Le  appa- 
rent tliat,  though  the  occun*euce  tvUI  not  be  so  freriueiit,  the 
reverse  of  all  this  may  happen.  In  these  circaimstances  the 
effects  resulting  from  a  first  counection  to  the  female  may  be 
much  less  marked,  tliongh  still  some  of  them  ought  naturally  to 
be  expected.  These  indications  wou!d  be  still  famter  when,  from 
more  advanced  age,  the  female  genitals  become  relaxed,  and  when 
tliis  relaxation  has  been  increased  by  tlie  long-continued  existence 
of  leucorrhceal  discharges,  or  profuse  menstntations.  I  have  some 
gi-oiiuds  for  thinking,  however,  that  the  local  consequences  of 
these  have  Ijeen  cxaggoratx.Ml,  as  I  have  cxuniineil  women  who  hml 
long  been  subject  to  profuse  discharges,  and  in  them  the  genitals 
were  as  firm,  and  the  diameter  of  the  opening  as  narrow,  as  where 
no  such  causeji  had  Uien  in  operation.  The  observatioiis  quoted 
from  Duchatelet  gu  to  strengthen  this  assertion. 

Tliere  is  one  drawback  to  the  assum]>tion  of  the  injuries  to 
the  genitals  just  described  ns  a  prf)of  of  a  iiret  and  recent  connec- 
tion, which  is,  that  where  the  disjiroportion  between  the  bulk  of 
the  penis  and  the  entmncp  to  the  vagina  is  very  great,  they  may 
all  be  produced  in  a  female  who  has  had  freijuent  previous  con- 
nections, or  even  in  a  woman  who  had  borne  children,  as  has 
occasionally  though  certainly  very  rarely  linppened.  This  occur- 
rence is  not,  however,  a  very  puxKling  one  Ut  the  medical  jurist. 
An  examination  of  both  parties  could  not  fail  to  make  him  aware 
of  sucli  a  Hituiiiidu  of  affairs,  and  enable  him  to  avoid  this  chance 
of  mistake  on  his  part. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  warn  you  that  we  possess  no  cer- 
tain means  of  distinguishing  between  these  Ic^col  injuries,  wluch 
may  be  produced  by  a  first  c(»iLuSj  and  those  which  may  l>e  caused 
to  the  same  parts  by  the  forcible  entrance  of  foreign  bodies.  It 
is  not  likely,  however,  that  a  female  would  jiroduce  those  upon 
herself  voluntarily  unless  it  were  her  interest  to  do  so,  a  ca^o 
which  we  shall  have  to  consider  in  the  scqueL 

Besides,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mechanically 
produced  injm-iea  of  the  genitals,  with  diiliculty  diatinguiahublo 
from  the  effects  of  a  first  intercourse  in  a  previously  chaste  femul*^ 
may  be  produced  by  the  fouude  hera«lf,  or  by  the  assailant  not  in 
tlie  usual  way,  Init  by  other  means  on  his  part  than  by  the  entrance 
of  Ids  penis.     Of  this  I  met  witli  an  illustration  several  years  ago. 

A  young  man  of  18  one  morning  attacked  an  old  woman, 
witli  the  design  of  forcing  hei*,  in  a  commuu  lodging  in  Aberdeen. 
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The  womait,  though  worthless,  and  formerly  a  prostitute,  after  he 
had  seized  her  and  thrown  her  ou  a  bed,  began  to  make  such  an 
outcry  as  tlii^atened  to  bring  the  neighlxuira  to  her  assistanca 
Seeing  this,  the  young  man  desisted  after  a  fruitless  attempt,  but, 
at  the  same  tiiue,  thrust  his  forelinger  into  the  vagina,  and,  as  the 
woman  said,  Fiurt  her  xhtj  much.  The  external  parts,  when 
examined  some  hours  afterwards,  bad  a  raw  and  bruised  appear- 
ance, from  a  rent  which  extended  a  short  way  into  the  vagina. 

Granting  then,  an  admission  which  we  wouki  not  be  justified 
in  withholdings  that  we  cannot  always  certainly  distinguish  between 
the  effects  on  the  genitals  of  tlie  entrance,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
penis  and  that  of  a  foreign  body  of  equal  bulk,  we  come  now  to 
inquire  what  other  indications  of  recent  sexual  connection  we 
JM3880SS,  which  may  serve  to  remove  the  ambiguity  occasionally 
attending  those  just  discussed 

I  have  already  briefly  referred  to  the  existence  of  seminal  and 
hltxtdy  spots  upon  the  female's  huen.  These  will  now  have  to  be 
noticed  more  partieularly.  If,  in  addition  to  the  finding  of  such 
stains,  we  also  discover  semen  in  the  vagina  and  about  the  vidva, 
we  shall  be  able  to  say  with  some  confidence  that  the  genital 
iujurit^s  were  pruduoed  not  liy  any  foreign  budy,  or  the  nmni^mla- 
tiona  of  the  woman  herself  or  others,  but  by  coition  alone. 

Tlie  stains  on  the  wonians  Hnen  are  usually  of  two  sorts — 
one  pale,  and  the  other  coloured. 

The  cohjured  stains  are  found  generally  on  the  liack  part  of 
the  shift.  They  are  mostly  from  blood,  differing  however  in 
appearance ;  one  sort  of  them  iif  a  dfA-p  red,  ritdi  in  colour- 
ing matter  equally  diffused  over  the  stain,  the  second  sort  of  a 
Hiueh  lighter  red,  or  rather  a  reddish  ydhw,  but  colouRid  at 
the  centre  of  the  stain,  and  their  margins  hashing  a  defined 
reddish  line.  The  former  of  these  stains  arises  from  pure  blood, 
the  latter  from  a  sero-sanguinolent  dischai^ge,  becoming  gradually 
less  and  less  red. 

Besides  these  reddish  stains  arising  from  blood,  other  coloured 
Btnins  may  he  met  with  on  the  woman's  linen,  such  as  the  broad 
diffused  yellowish  ones  caused  by  urine,  those  of  yellow  or  greenish 
yellow  colour,  traceable  to  fieculent  matter,  the  light  yellow  dif- 
fused and  stiffened  patches  from  muco-punilent  or  mucous  dis- 
charges, greasy  stains,  stains  of  mud,  etc. 

Seminal  stains,  when  found  on  the  linen  after  coition,  are 
usually  situated  in  fniut,  at  a  point  con\\s])ouding  with  the  vulva. 
though  they  may  occasionally  be  met  with  behind. 
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They  will  usually  be  in  n  dry  state,  of  a  grtufish-tnhite  colour, 
ciicuinscribed,  aud  i-ouiuled  in  their  forni,  and  thoir  ch'ciimfei*ence 
eudiiif^  in  a  j^reyish  line  of  a  deeper  tint  than  that  of  tlic  disc, 
while  the  stuff  at  the  part  is  stiff,  as  il'  starched.  If  recent,  the 
siKjmmtic  odour  may  he  detected,  or  it  may  l)c  i-ejinxluced  hy 
merely  moistening  the  cloth.  These  seminal  stains  can  readily  he 
distinf^iished  from  most  of  those  we  have  mentioned.  Blood 
stains,  besides  their  red  colour,  possess  certain  cliaractoiistic  ehemical 
and  microscopical  chai*atitei"S,\vliich  will  fall  U)  he  noticed  at  anotlter 
period  of  our  course.  The  colour  and  the  peculiar  odour  emitted 
by  uiinary  and  faN?4il  stains  sufficiently  (hseriminato  these,  while 
the  inicToscftpe  would  assist  the  diaj^osis  where  the  stain  had 
arisen  fifjm  purulent  matter.  Stains  caused  by  leucoiTlueal  mat- 
ter or  other  dischai^es  containing  allnnnnn  lUffer  from  seminal 
stains,  which  aloiie  aman;^  stains  produced  by  ttuida  of  aniiuiil 
origin  are  found  to  contain  no  albumen.  To  bring  out  this  dis- 
tinction Ljtssaigne  ]iro])osL'.s  a  simple  mcihud.  Tliis  cuusists  in 
moistening  the  suspected  stain  wit!i  a  drop  or  two  of  plumbate  of 
potash  (obtained  by  dissolving  oxide  of  lead  in  li<[uor  potassie), 
and  keeping  the  stuff  f<T  eight  to  ten  minutes  in  a  temperature 
of  08°  Fahr.  If  no  albiunen  be  })re3eut,  no  elumge  of  C4jlour  will 
result;  but  if  any  be  present,  a  sulphur-yellow  colour  will  be 
produced.  Of  course  this  test  is  not  applicable  to  stains  on  wool 
which  usually  contains  sulphur.  Its  value  besides  is  restricted. 
All  that  it  can  determine  is,  that  where  the  test  fails  the  stain  is 
not  an  albuminous  one.  It  cannot  assist  in  detenniniui;  that  it  has 
been  caused  by  aemcn,  a  defect  which  attaches  equally  to  ail  the 
other  distinctions  betwixt  seminal  and  other  stains  we  have  passed 
under  review. 

In  the  admitted  absence  then  of  any  poaitive  test  of  the 
presence  of  semen  in  suspected  stains,  we  are  com[>elled  to  have 
i-ecourse  to  the  carefiU  and  judicious  em]>loyineut  of  tho  iuici*o- 
scope,  and  to  the  semx'h  by  means  of  it  for  the  presence  of 
the  seminal  anwialcule.  The  possibility  of  readily  detecting 
the  seminal  animalcule,  or  zoospemi,  even  in  dried  and  old 
seujinal  staijis,  though  denied  at  fii-st  by  Orfila,  and  by  Dornw?, 
a  practised  microscopist,  has  been  jducetl  beyond  doubt  by  Devergie, 
John  Duiy,  Bayanl,  aud  Koussin.  The  successful  pivsecution  of 
this  line  of  pMof  dates  fnnii  tht*  cjccmrence  in  l^aris  of  a  case  of 
cciusideruble  interest.  A  man,  named  l^ugnot,  hiul  assassinated 
his  mistress,  whom  he  had  accused  of  having,  either  on  tlie  night 
or  the  morning   precetliug  tlio   munler,   had   scxuul   intercourse 
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witb  a  stranger.  His  motive  for  this  act  was  jealoiisy,  their 
niftm'fige  hdvnng  been  fixed  to  take  place  a  few  days  aftei-wanls. 

The  exiiniinei*si,  MM.  Bayard  and  Olh'viur,  were  required  by 
the  law  authorities  to  inspect  with  particidar  attention  any  fluid 
which  they  niij^dit  be  able  t^i  detect  within  the  sexual  oi^'ans  of 
the  femah%  in  onler  to  aaeertain  if  traces  of  semen  were  by  any 
possibihty  mixed  with  them. 

Frrmi  experiments  instituted  liy  Tioyard,  lie  found,  t\a  Orfila 
had  done  previously,  that  on  diluting  seminal  sjx>ts  the  slij^ditest 
friction  sufficed  to  crush  the  luiinmlcules,  rendering  them  a  con- 
fused mass  under  the  micn)SC'ojie  ;  that  between  plates  of  glass 
these  zoos])erni9  preserved  their  life  and  inrttiou  as  long  as  the 
mucus  in  which  they  swam  retained  its  fluiility ;  and  that  in  pro- 
portion to  its  cooling  or  drying,  they  mostly  lost  the  power  of 
motion,  which  ceased  altogether  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours 
on  the  complete  agglutination  of  the  muuus, 

Bayanl  now  sought  for  the  best  means  of  disengaging  the 
aninialciiles  from  the  niuco-glntinous  matter  of  the  dried  s]>erm, 
without  injury  to  these.  This  he  found  could  be  accompli.shed 
by  several  solvents,  such  as  saliva,  urine,  or  bloml,  and  milk 
pre\iousIy  fliluted  with  water;  but  witli  most  facility  mid  readi- 
ness by  alcohol,  and  solutions  of  soda^  potash,  and  anuiiouia, 
previously  dihited  with  distilled  water,  in  proportions  varying 
with  each  of  these  fluids, 

Pinally,  Bayard  advises  the  following  process  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  seminal  stains  on  cl*)thes  : — 

1.  Cautiously  cut  away  the  suspected  stain  from  the  rest  of 
the  cloth,  without  rubbing  the  tissue. 

2.  Macerate  the  suspected  tissue  for  twenty-four  hours  in  na 
much  distilled  water  as  will  merely  cover  it,  when  the  water 
is  to  be  poured  off  and  filtered. 

3.  He^it  the  fragments  of  cloth  in  freshly  distilled  water, 
till  the  temperature  reaches  to  from  140°  to  150**  E.,  when  the 
water  is  again  to  be  poured  off  and  filtered. 

4.  Treat  the  staiticd  eloth  with  M'ater,  to  which  a  tenth  part 
of  alcohol  has  been  added ;  or  in  ammonia  diluted  ^-ith  sixteen 
parts  of  water,  when  these  liqiuds  ore  to  be  filtered. 

5.  The  various  filtnitions  being  over,  the  apices  of  the  filters 
are  to  be  cut  away,  spread  ujion  a  plate  of  glass,  ami  moistenetl 
with  the  alcoholised  or  ammoniated  water,  which  dissolves  the 
jnucus  and  entirely  detacher  the  deposit.     Should  fatty  mattera  bo 

;nt,  these  may  be  removed  by  the  addition  of  ether. 
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Lastly,  Tlic  solution  thus  obtained,  when  examined  by  a 
microscope  magnifying  300  diameters,  exhibits  the  spermatic 
animalcales  in  an  entire  and  unbiuken  state,  and  completely 
detached  &om  mucus. 

Bayard  claims  to  have  completely  succeeded  by  tliis  process 
in  detecting  tlie  zoospenns  in  healthy  vaginal  mucus,  collected 
8,  10,  and  72  hours  after  coition,  and  on  pieces  of  cloth  stained 
with  spenn  and  dried,  and  that  after  intervals  of  one  and  even 
of  nearly  thi*ee  years. 

Ritter  objects  to  this  process  as  too  complicated,  and  only 
likely  to  succeed  wliei*c  the  semen  happens  to  be  abundant  He 
ad\'ise8  in  prefei-ence  the  mt>dijicatit>n  of  it  proposed  by  Schmidt, 
which  ia  as  ftjllows : — 

The  cloth  is  to  be  carefully  examined  to  ascertain  on  which 
side  the  stain  is.  When  this  ia  learnt,  it  will  Iks  seen  that 
within,  and  generally  near  its  edge,  there  is  an  elevated  and 
thickened  part,  with  a  slightly  glistening  a[>pearaucii,  wliich  he 
says  is  formed  by  a  layer  of  diied  spermatozoa,  and  wliich  may  be 
liuther  tlistinguished  from  the  thinner  portion  of  the  stain  by  the 
touch,  or  better,  by  holding  the  whole  opposite  the  light,  and 
noticing  that  this  part  is  opaque. 

This  part  of  the  stain  is  then  made  to  form  the  apex  of  the 
cloth  by  folding  it  witJi  the  staine<l  aiile  outwanLs,  dip|>ed  below 
the  surface  of  as  much  water  as  will  half  fill  a  watch-glass,  and 
kept  there  for  three  or  four  hours.  On  this,  after  the  previous 
addition  to  the  water  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  the  watch-glass 
is  to  be  warmed  with  the  minute  liame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the 
thickened  apex  of  the  stained  stuff  to  be  moved  about  in  it,  and 
finally  lightly  squeezed  between  the  thumb  and  fingers. 

If  the  lluid  does  not  now  exhibit  the  zoosperms,  it  may  be 
concentrated  by  allowing  a  portion  of  the  water  to  evajioratc 
8j>ontaneously  by  exposing  the  watch-glass  for  a  few  hours,  or  this 
may  be  done  with  a  few  drops  of  the  fluid  on  a  slip  of  glass. 

One  source  of  failure  in  the  detection  of  tho  spermatic  ani- 
malcule, on  clothes  stained  by  spenn,  by  these  and  other  methods, 
has  been  recently  advanced  by  Koussin,  after  an  elaborate  series  of 
experiments  with  the  &esh  and  dried  fluid,  both  by  itself  and  on 
articles  of  dress.  Three  prominent  facta  were  brought  out  by 
him — 

(1.)  That  if  carefully  handled,  and  dried  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature, the  zoospenn  may  be  preserved  unchanged  for  an  inde- 
finite period. 
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(2.)  That  by  mere  dilution  with  water,  the  zoosperm  can  be 
readily  made  out,  in  the  driod  spcriu,  by  the  microscope,  though 
this  is  niucb  facilitated  by  the  previous  addition  to  100  parts  of 
water  of  1  pail  of  iotliue  aud  4  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

(3,)  That  in  staina  produced  Ijy  the  di-ying  of  sperm  on  articles 
of  clothiuf*,  the  zoosiitmiis  are  found  to  be  so  entangled  in  the 
fibres  of  the  cloth  that  very  few  of  them  can  be  detached  by  water 
and  otiier  fluids,  and  they  must  be  sought  for  amongst  the  meahes 
of  the  fibres. 

To  facilitate  tills  search  for  the  zoospemis  in  the  tissues  of  tlio 
cloth,  Eoussin  advises  to  proceed  as  follows : — 

"With  fine  scissors  cut  from  the  centre  of  the  stained  part 
a  square  j:>ortion  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  size, 
avoiding  as  fai*  as  possible  any  cixisliing  or  friction.  This  is  to  be 
placed  gently  on  the  surface  of  a  little  water  (two  clrops)  in  the 
bottom  of  a  watch-glass,  covered  by  a  slip  of  glass  to  pi*event 
evaiK)ration,  and  left  there  for  two  lioure,  during  the  interval  taking 
care  to  reveree  the  fragment  with  the  aid  of  two  fine  ueedles.  The 
tlinnids  of  the  stuff  are  tlieu  to  be  carefully  separateil  from  each 
other;  the  threads  taken  up  with  pincers  and  pressed  against 
a  slip  of  glass  to  expel  their  moistuj-e;  the  ghiss  slip  is  then 
to  be  covered  with  a  cover-glass,  and  the  slide  placed  in  the 
field  of  the  microscope.  Should  no  zoospemis  be  detected,  the 
portion  of  the  stuff  thus  tested  is  to  have  its  fibres  carefully 
disentangled,  these  fibi-es  one  by  one  placed  on  a  second  ghtss  slide, 
with  tlie  previous  addition  of  a  drop  of  water,  covei-ed  with  a 
cover-gloss,  and  exauiiucd  leisurely.  Where  the  result  of  this 
second  trial  is  doul^tful,  Houssiu  recommends  the  addition  of  a  drop 
of  the  iodic  solution,  followed  up  iuatantly  by  the  microscopical 
examination. 

Before  lea\ing  this  subject  it  may  be  necessary  to  obser\'e  that, 
however  carefully  gone  about,  the  search  for  zoospemis  in  stains  of 
this  kind  may  result  in  failure ;  copious  dilution,  for  instancei 
may  render  the  search  futile,  even  where  their  presence  in  the 
stain  cannot  be  doubted ;  as  where,  besides  the  seminal  fiuid,  there 
had  been  a  simultaneous  discharge  of  blood,  or  leucorrhcual  secretion 
intermingled  with  it. 

Farther,  the  researches  of  Caspar  have  shown  that  the  zoosperm 
is  not  always  present  in  the  seminal  fluid  ejaculated  from  the  penis, 
or  in  the  fluid  of  the  vesicidte  seminales,  even  in  young  and  potent 
individuals ;  and  tliat  tlieir  al)sence  is  not  umismtl  in  the  seminal 
fluid  in  the  old  and  feeble,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  in  those 


who  have  pre-vnously  to  its  examination  had  recent  or  repeated 
sexiial  canncctiun. 

The  failiire  of  the  search  for  the  seminal  aniiualciile,  then, 
cannot  in  iUuIf  be  hold  to  invalidate  a  charge  of  i-ape.  On  the 
othiT  hand,  it  ahoidd  l>e  equally  Iwirne  in  mind  that  tlie  discovery 
and  tlisLa-iituuntiou  of  semen  alxjut  the  genitals  of  the  female,  or 
on  her  linen,  either  uioist  or  diy,  only  proves  the  fact  of  previous 
connection,  without  by  itself  detennining  anything  as  to  its  volun- 
tary or  involuntary  cliaracter. 

It  sliould  he  known  tliat  though,  as  formerly  noticed,  the  fitint 
of  the  woman  3  sldl't  nearest  to  the  <:jenitals  is  the  pait  usually 
stained  by  the  semen,  exceptions  to  tins  may  be  encountered.  This 
may  occur,  as  remarked  by  Roussin,  from  the  possibly  unnatural 
positions  of  the  parties,  the  disorder  of  the  dress,  and  the  attendant 
\iolence  and  agitation,  leading  to  the  deposit  of  the  sperm  on  the 
ditferent  parts  of  the  clothes  of  either  party,  on  the  bedding,  or  on 
objects  in  the  vicinity.     A  case  in  point  is  given  by  Roussin. 

Once  more  it  is  necessary  to  vi-avn  you  against  mistaking  for 
the  apeniiatic  animalcule  the  ciliated  epidermic  cells,  and  alxjve  all 
the  trichomonas  vagina^ — particularly  in  the  broken  and  dried  stiite 
in  which  these  bodies  may  ]iresent  themselves  to  the  obsen-er. 

Still*  with  all  these  deductions  from  its  value — where  con- 
nection othciTvise  was  known  to  be  impossible ;  where  the  alleged 
forcible  Wohition  was  complete  and  recent ;  and  where  this  source 
of  evidenwj  nmy  come  in  coiToboratiiJU  of  the  proof  from  the  state 
oi"  the  genitals  and  other  parts  of  the  woman's  person — tlie  medical 
jurist  would  not  now  be  juslilied  in  uegkcLing  to  avail  liimself  of 
its  assistance. 

The  examination  of  susjucious  stains  may  be  further  calletl  for 
where  only  a  ne^gativc  residt  is  expected,  or  likely  to  be  reiichetl 
by  it,  as  in  Bayard's  case,  already  referred  to.  Of  this  I  have  hod 
several  instances  in  my  own  practice.  In  one,  winch  turned  out 
to  be  a  sham  case,  the  stains  proved  to  be  simply  leucorrho^aL 
In  the  case  of  James  llobb,  tried  here  (Abeideen)  for  the  violation 
and  rape  of  an  old  M-omau  (Smith)  at  Auchterless,  the  absence  of 
semen  from  the  linen  and  vaginal  mucus  corroborated  his  own 
statement  before  Ids  execution,  that  the  sexual  intercoui-se  had  not 
been  completed.  Once  more,  in  the  investigation  of  the  case  of  a 
woman  Har\'ey,  at  Cidts,  where  the  search  was  eqmdly  unsuc- 
cessful, the  c%ndcnce  jwiiited  out  that  the  genital  iujmiea  had  been 
causcnl  by  stabbing,  and  that  no  rape  or  sexual  connection  hail 
taken  place. 
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Another  sign  of  sexual  intercourse  is  of  some  importance, 
imroely,  gonorrba'a  or  syphilis,  as  a  coiiseqneuce  of  intercourse 
with  a  peraon  attected  with  either  of  these  diseases.  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  ix^ferto  a  pi^evalent  vulgar  notion,  that  a  tdap 
may  he  cured  hy  a  carnal  connection  with  a  healthy  vir^n.  Such 
a  connection,  or  indeed  the  connection  of  one  lahourinj;  under 
gonorrhoea  or  syj>hilis,  may  give  rise  to  these  diseases  in  tlie 
female,  and  thus  lead  to  one  other  proof  (if  the  venereal  act 
having  heon  accomplished.  This  acUIitioual  indication  of  recent 
connection  requires,  Itowever,  to  he  guanled  against  so  many 
sources  of  fallacy,  as  to  lessen  very  much  its  value.  We  have 
seen  that  female  children  are  liahle  to  spurious  gonorrhrea  of 
spontaneous  occtirrence.  Adidt  females  are  not  exempted  from  a 
discliarge  having  the  same  appearance,  and  ari.siiiL:,  am<ing  other 
causes,  from  the  approach  of  the  menstrual  periixl.  when  the 
menses  have  been  suppressed  or  retained ;  aa  ^dflo  from  the 
practice  of  masturliatinii ;  from  the  ahuse  of  initant  injections ; 
from  calcLdi  iu  the  bladder;  from  si>me  dLseases  of  the  skin,  etc. 

Besides,  the  female  may  have  received  the  venereal  affection 
from  other  sources  than  impui-e  crmnection  or  sexual  intercourse. 
It  would,  moreover,  he  reqiiisite  to  have  projjf  that  the  female  was 
previously  free  fifim  any  fonn  of  venei*eal  discjise. 

Sore^  arising  from  injuries  intli(5i-^:id  hy  the  volnntary  iutro- 
duction  into  the  vagina  c>t"  hanl  h<jdies  tlitVereut  fn>in  the  male 
organ,  and  ulcers  of  tlie  hymen,  natnmlly  arising,  might  in  some 
cases  be  confoiuideil  with  Venereal  chancres. 

The  purulent  discharges  ft-om  chancres,  and  that  from 
common  sores,  are  confessedly  too  much  alike  to  be  distinguish- 
able, unless  we  were  at  liberty  to  test  the  two  by  iuocnlatinn, 
which  we  coidd  scarcely  venture  to  do  in  a  case  of  this  sort. 
The  assertion  of  Dound  and  Uicortl,  that  vibrioncs  exist  in  such 
syphilitic  primitive  sores  and  chancres  as  have  not  been  treated 
by  topical  applications,  and  in  sores  of  no  other  kind,  requires 
confirmation  before  it  coxdtl  be  made  available  by  us.  Besides  it 
is  not  every  one  who  could  be  ex])ected  to  detect  such  extremely 
minute  objects,  barely  distinguishable  by  a  magnifying  power  of 
670  diameters. 

Gononluva  occurring  at  the  exact  time  of  an  alleged  foR-ible 
intercourse  with  an  infected  male  is  not  without  some  weight  in 
the  proof  of  rape,  otherwise  it  would  assist  the  case  but  little, 
unless  it  coidd  Ije  shown  that  the  woman  wa-s  pnn'iou.sly  free 
from  the  disease,  and  could  not  have  contracted  it  subsequently 
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Llirou^'li  any  cbaniiel ;  while  again  wc  possess  no  test  for  difitin- 
guishiiig  between  gonorrhcpal  and  other  niuco- purulent  discharges. 
Donu(!^'s  projxjsed  test  of  the  acidity  of  morbid  vai^iiial  disrhargea, 
as  contrasted  with  the  alknlinily  of  the  natural  muous  from  tliis 
caual,  does  not  pmiuise  luueh  assistance  in  this  dii^ectiou. 

Lastly,  one  more  sign  of  the  wunians  having  had  sexual 
eouncction  at  the  time  alleged,  ia  the  subsequent  occurrence  of 
pregnancy. 

CuriouHly  enough  it  has  been  strenuously  denied  that 
pregnancy  coidd  follow  a  comicction  involuntary  on  the  woman's 
part,  utid  at  one  time  in  tliis  and  other  countries  a  charge  of 
rape  could  not  be  sustained  if  the  alleged  force<i  intercourse  were 
followed  by  conception.  Tliis  position,  however,  must  be  abandoned 
as  untenable. 

The  point,  however,  is  not  one  of  much  importance  either  way, 
as  to  constitute  impi-egnation  an  availiildo  sign  of  rape,  proof 
would  require  to  be  had  of  the  femalo's  chastity^  both  befoi*e  and 
8ubsef|uently  to  the  alleged  violation,  almost  an  impossibility  in 
the  general  case. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  a  curious  case  was  currently 
credited  some  years  ago  in  Irtdnnd — that  of  a  gentlemau's  having 
fi^rced  two  sisters  in  succe3sit)ii.  and  both  the  females  being 
imprugnatetl  in  consetiuenco.  Tliat  such  double  connection  wtis 
at  least  not  an  iinpos^ibOity  was  ahuwn  by  the  investigation  of  a 
rape  case  here  (Abualeen)  in  18411,  it  having  come  out  that  the 
party,  after  forcing  one  female,  adjourned  to  a  house  about  a 
bundled  yaiils  oil",  and  hud  u  volmiUu-y  cunueclion  with  another. 
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RAPE  (Omc/wierf)  AND  SODOMY. 

Signs  of  Hapr  ob  Tsvolpntabt  Connectios.     Physical  Sipis — In  the  Living — 

Gonital  Iiyunrs— Injuries  on  other  parts  of  the  Person — Seminal  and  Blood  Staina 
— Gonorrho-'ft  or  Syphilis— Pregnancy — Marks  on  the  Rjiiriahcr's  Person  or  Clothes 
— State  of  the  TVouiaa'a  Clothes — ludicationji  of  Xarcotism  or  IiuciuibiUty  from 
other  caiues  in  the  Female — Moral  Proob — Sham  Caaea— Previona  Character  of  tlio 
AVomun — Power  of  ResistAOoe  on  her  Part — Influence  of  terror,  narcotics,  anes- 
thetics, etc.,  in  overcoming  rmistance^Intercourue  during  sleep — The  place  where 
the  alleged  Crime  wm  committed — The  fact  of  cries  having  Twen  heard  in  the 
vicinity — Improbabilities  or  inconsijttencics  in  the  Woman's  statements — -Rclfttivu 
Age  and  Strength  of  the  Parties — ^The  Female  b«ing  dead — Violation  in  Women 
accustomed  to  Connection — Physical  proofia — Oenerol  Rnles  for  the  Inrestiga- 
tion  of  cases  of  alleged  Rape.    Sodomt. 

The  last  topic  connected  wnth  sexual  intercourse  in  the  female 
above  puberty  and  previously  iutact  I  stated  to  be  the  qtiestion  hs 
to  whether  the  connection  was  voliintxiry  or  invohintary  on  her  part. 
As  in  a  charge  of  rape  the  pnxif  rests  mainly  on  the  decision  of 
this  point,  it  will  refiuire  to  be  examined  with  some  pailituhirity. 

I  may  remark  at  the  outset,  that  though  the  signs  of  detlom- 
tion  nt  periods  remote  from  the  time  of  the  alleged  invobmtary  or 
forced  connection,  may  form  an  element  in  the  inriuiry  we  are 
entering  on,  yet  it  is  in  almost  every  ca^e  where  the  crime  has 
been  recently  committed  that  we  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to 
undertake  the  investigation. 

In  tho  ancient  law  of  Scotland  it  was  held  indispensable  that 
the  woman  who  had  been  ^a^^shed  should  not  lUday  making  her 
complaint  ultra  unam  fwctem.  If  she  did  so  her  complaint  was 
no  longer  listened  to.  This  strictness  is  not  now  pR'servod  aa  a 
legal  bar  to  the  charge,  and  a  delay  of  thrrc  daya  has  been  per- 
mitted. But  any  undue  delay  in  eummunicuting  the  outrage,  at 
least  to  the  most  confidential  relations,  still  docs  form  a  senoua 
objection  to  her  testimony.  The  omission  to  conmuuiicate  the 
disaster,  even  for  twenty-four  hours,  will  in  genenil  form  an 
important  feature  in  the  case. 
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By  the  English  law,  as  it  at  present  stands,  there  is  no  time 
of  limitfttion  fixed,  yet  pu!>lic  opiuiou  dcuiiuidfl  an  etirly  discovery  ; 
and  an  accuser  who  has  ptJStfKDued  her  euinplaiiit  for  any  unrea- 
sonable length  of  time  is  listened  to  with  great  caution  by  a  jury. 

This  state  of  the  law  is  the  more  fortunate,  for,  as  we  have 
found  in  discussing  the  signs  of  a  first  sexual  intercourse,  the 
most  trustworthy  of  these  are  very  speedily  eflaced,  that  after  the 
third  or  fourth  day  they  are  scarcely  to  be  looked  for,  and  that 
insuperable  difficulties  attend  upon  the  practical  application  of 
the  signs  of  sexual  connection  at  all  remoter  periods,  unless  in 
women  who  have  borne  children. 

When  called  in  these  circumstances  to  investigate  an  alleged 
rape,  or  case  of  involuntary  or  forced  connection,  the  proof  that 
it  was  involuntary  does  not  rest  entii-ely  witli  tlie  medical  witness. 
Much  of  this  deywnds  on  the  moml  boaringa  of  the  case,  'i'hose, 
however,  winch  chiefly  concern  the  lawyers,  sometimes  admit  of 
being  elucidated  by  the  pliysicid  appeamnces,  which  aro  the 
peculiar  pTOvinco  of  tlio  metUcal  jiu'ist,  and  as  such  caiuiot  be 
safely  overlooked  by  the  latter. 

First  then,  of  tlie  Physical  Proofs  of  Raj>e. — Tf  called  to  in- 
vestigate the  case  earlier  than  the  thinl  or  fourtli  day,  we  aro 
entitled  to  look,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  for  those  appear- 
ances on  the  gt.niilals  wliich  were  formerly  adverted  to,  as  conse- 
quent on  a  first  connection,  namely,  bruises  or  excoriations,  or 
btjth,  on  the  clitoris,  labia,  and  nympha?,  or  at  least  fidness,  heat, 
and  tenderness  about  the  vulva,  with  rupture  of  the  hymen 
wIjLM'e  it  has  existed,  and  perhajis  of  the  fourchette. 

The  aljsence  of  some  or  all  of  these,  you  are  prepared  to 
underetaud,  is  not  so  conclusive  as  to  permit  ua  to  state  that,  even 
in  a  previously  intact  virgin,  sexual  intercourse  has  not  taken  place 
recently.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  them  all  only 
prt>ves  that  there  lias  been  somt;  iHuly  lately  within  the  vulva. 
What  tliat  body  has  been,  whether  the  penis  or  a  foreign  body 
of  the  same  or  greater  bulk  we  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  tu  prove, 
and  where  no  further  e%'itlence  of  the  cause  of  the  local  violence 
has  been  obtained,  the  law  authorities  should  be  iliatiuctly  made 
aware  that  these  marks  of  defloration  might  all  be  produced  by 
other  causes  than  connection.  Bt^sides,  even  ai^hnittin^  that  they 
had  arisen  from  sexual  intercourse,  we  are  not  prepared  to  testify 
that  the  intercourse  had  been  involuntary  or  forced. 

Therti  arc  some  other  }ihyflii*al  marks  of  connection  which, 
if  found  on  Uie  person,  will  lead  pretty  certainly  to  the  conclusion 
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that  the  connection  has  not  been  with  the  woman's  consent. 
The  party  wlio  has  been  viohited  v'ill  fret[uently  present  bruises 
on  different  parts  of  her  body,  such  as  she  would  not  be  likely 
to  inflif^t  on  hereelf,  but  wliich  are  easily  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  she  has  struggled  against  the  embraces  of  her 
ra\isher.  Tliese  bruises  are  most  likely  to  be  found  on  the 
groijis,  thighs,  wrists,  or  breasts,  or  about  the  throat. 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  seminal  or  blotKly  sUiiiia  were  dis- 
covered on  the  female's  linen  and  verified  by  microscopical  in- 
vestigation, the  proof  of  the  criminal  nature  of  tlie  connection 
would  be  as  complete  as  it  could  be  expected  to  be  by  anything 
short  of  moral  proof  or  ocular  testimony. 

We  have  seen  the  extent  to  which  the  local  injuries  to  tlie 
genitals  wUl  usually  be  carried  iit  childi'eu.  But  even  in  young 
and  healthy  adult  vii-gins  the  injury  infiicted  by  the  ra\'isher  is 
occasionally  fearfid,  involving  danger  to  life,  or  even  speedy 
death.  Cases  of  this  aggravated  sort  (jccnr  from  the  party  l>eing 
insensible  at  the  time,  or  when  she  has  been  beset  by  such  a 
number  of  ruffians  as  to  render  resLstanee  impn.ssibh*.  and  when  it 
may  be  that  two  or  more  Lave  had  forcible  connection  with  her 
in  turn.  One  atrocioits  instance  of  this  kind  I  shall  relate,  wliieh 
was  trietl  in  Scotland  in  1830. 

Margaret  Paterson,  an  unprotected  female,  was  making  her 
way  on  foot  one  evening  from  E^linburgh  to  Dalkeith,  when  she 
came  up  with  a  cait  driven  by  two  Gilmerton  carters.  She  was 
taken  into  the  cart  by  these  \411ains  under  the  pretence  of  assisting 
her  on  her  journey.  There  they  foreibly  held  her  down,  and 
repeatedly  \ioIated  her  person  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  they  after- 
wards took  slouea  from  the  nmd,  coals,  straw.  ])rickly  plants,  and 
everything  they  could  inmiediately  find,  and  forced  them  into  the 
vagina.  When  she  fainted  under  her  tortures,  they  threw  her 
out  of  the  cart  into  a  ditch  !>y  the  roadside,  where  she  was  found 
next  morning,  with  only  life  enough  remaining  to  linger  out  tliree 
days  of  agony,  luckily,  however,  with  the  power  to  disclose  the 
names  of  her  murderers. 

On  examining  the  body  after  death,  the  sidiatances  just  men- 
tioned were  found  in  the  vagina  and  rectum,  for  both  jiassages  were 
broken  down  into  one,  the  perineum  l>eing  dreadfidly  lacerated. 
All  the  abdominal  viscera  were  in  a  liigh  state  of  inflammation. 

The  two  carters  were  convicted  and  executed. 

In  such  cases  as  this,  and  more  of  the  like  sort  might  be  adduced, 
there  would   be   little  chance  of  mistake   in  assuming  that  the 
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intercourse  had  not  been  voluntary  on  the  woman's  jmrt.  But 
even  in  instances  of  a  less  likely  sort  serious  local  injury  may  be 
encountered. 

Tlius,  in  two  cases  tried  at  Aberdeen  in  1849,  where  pene- 
tration in  the  physiological  sense  liati  not  taken  place,  copious 
hemorrhage  in  both  females  had  followed  the  attempts  at  entry, 
from  superficial  injuries  of  tlie  external  genitals  and  eutruuce  of 
the  vagina. 

I  need  but  remind  you  alter  what  has  been  said,  that  gonor- 
rhcua  or  pregnancy  following  sexual  intercourse  affords  no  proof  of 
its  having  been  involuntary  on  tlie  part  of  the  wonian. 

It  may  strengthen  the  proof  both  of  intercourse  and  of  its 
having  been  eflected  by  violence,  if  the  accusrd  be  carefidly 
examined  as  speedily  after  tlie  occurrence  in  question  as  possible. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  where  the  woman  has  straggled  against  his 
approaches,  in^licationa  of  the  struggle  may  be  left  on  his  person. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  Aruliibald  Fraser,  tried  at  Aberdeen  in 
the  spring  of  1839,  for  attempt  to  ravish,  besides  a  scratch  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  penis,  similar  scratches  were  noticed  by  me  on  bis 
face,  with  blood  on  his  knuckles  and  fingers. 

Blood  on  the  man's  linen,  coincidently  with  blootl  fn>m  the 
female's  genitals,  would  also  assist  in  connecting  him  with  the 
woman's  injur}'.  Semen  in  the  prisoner's  urethra,  or  seminal 
stains  on  liia  linen,  should  likewise  be  sought  for,  though  hut 
equivocal  signs.  Soon  after  intercourse,  if  the  male  have  not 
passed  water  in  tlie  inter\-a],  semen  may  be  expressed  from  the 
urethra  by  compressing  the  penis  from  its  root  to  the  glans. 

As  likely  to  afford  some  indications  of  a  struggle  where  it  has 
taken  place,  the  dothes  of  both  i>artie8  should  be  examined,  in 
order  to  detect  rents  in  them,  or  st)ihng  from  the  gnmud. 

In  the  case  of  Robb,  one  of  those  i-eferred  to  as  having  been 
tried  at  Abenieen  in  1849,  the  man  Imd  fttrced  his  way  mto  the 
woman's  house  by  going  down  the  chimney,  and  the  conled  trou- 
sers lie  wore  had  left  their  imjtression  on  the  SfMity  walls,  while 
particles  of  soot  had  adhered  to  the  trousers.  The  traces  of  soot 
on  the  trousera  were  so  slight  as  to  liave  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  prisoner  befory  hia  apprehension,  but  sufficed  for  discrimina- 
tictn  chemically.  These  circumstances,  strengthened  iis  they  were 
in  tliis  instance  by  the  discovery  in  the  woman's  bed  of  a  button 
torn  from  his  clothes  in  the  struggle  with  her,  ant]  of  his  walking- 
stick  outside  the  door  of  the  cottage,  prove<i  important  hnks  in 
the  chain  of  evidence  which  led  to  his  convictioa 


"Rut  to  return  to  the  woman.  If  she  were  foimtl  immediately 
after  suffering  sexual  \noleuce  under  the  influeuce  of  uare<jtic 
dni^fl,  this  circumstance  would  all'oi'd  a  strong  presumption  that 
the  intercourse  had  heen  constrained. 

In.sensiliility  from  otiier  causes,  arnl  lasting  for  some  time, 
thfHigh  more  etjuivoca!  tlian  nart^oti.sm,  would  n<)t  he  without  its 
importance  a.s  likely  to  liave  arisen  from  terror  or  shame,  and  to 
have  facilitated  the  perpetration  of  tlie  act. 

In  the  case  of  Fniser,  lately  alluiled  to,  though  she  had  made 
a  stout  resistance  and  ultimately  fiiiUnl  her  iLssailaut,  yet  the 
womnn  lay  for  some  hours  alter  he  left  her  in  jirofound  hysteric 
coma. 

It  is  well  known  that  deep  intoxication  has  heen  tried  to 
facilitate  the  coiumLsfiion  of  rajie.  The  presunijition  atlbrded  hy 
this  state  of  the  female  would  in  the  general  case,  however,  he 
rather  against  than  for  tlie  accusation. 

The  moral  proofs  of  involuntary  int<^irourse  or  rape,  I  have 
said  helong  in  geneml  rather  to  tlie  laAvj'er  than  to  the  physician. 
Still  there  are  some  of  these,  the  investigation  of  wliicli  is  Lest 
followed  out  by  the  medical  jurist,  and  others  whicli  may  assist 
liim  in  ascertaining  and  settling  the  question  of  consent  or  non- 
consent  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  upon  which  oft^n  hangs  the 
detection  of  sham  casc-s. 

We  have  seen  that  rape  has  been  feigned  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren under  puberty.  After  puberty  it  is  much  more  common,  as, 
acconling  to  Mr.  Amos,  there  are  probably  in  England  a  diizen  or 
more  met  with  on  circuit  for  every  genuine  case  that  comes  to  be 
investigated. 

The  previous  character  of  the  woman  wlu>  has  charged  a  man 
with  the  comiuissinu  of  a  rajie  on  her  is  allowed  considerable 
weight  in  law  in  <letermining  the  assent  or  non-assent.  "  The 
character  of  uncliastity,"  says  Mr.  Alison,  "  is,  Ts*ithout  doubt,  tlie 
strongest  possible  pi-esumption  against  a  charge  of  mpe ;  because 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  woman  who  has  once  yielded, 
and,  still  more,  who  has  made  prostitution  a  trade,  will  not  seri- 
ously resist  on  another  occasion.  But  this  v^  ouXy  ^  jiresuwptio 
hominis,  though  witlinut  doubt  one  of  the  strongest  kind;  and  as 
su(ih,  may  be  elided  by  diKtinrt  and  unetpiivocal  evidence  of  actual 
X'iolence  on  the  occasion  libelled." 

In  1839  I  had  to  examine  a  charge  of  tlii.s  kiud  against  a 
non-commissioned  officer  in  the  Aberdeen  barracks,  who  hud  borne 
a  very   liigh  character  in  his  regiment.     The  female,  a  woman 
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of  the  name  of  M'ReUi,  roliitcd  a  very  circnnistantial  story,  which 
•was  borne  out  to  some  extent  as  to  place  and  circumstances.  It 
was  found,  however^  on  examining  the  woman,  that  sJie  had  an 
abundant  g<^ii<iriiKi'al  or  j^leety  discharge,  and  a  bul>o  in  one  of  her 
groins,  and  tiad  otiiei'uiBe  the  character  of  a  noUirious  pnjstitute. 
The  man,  who  was  detained  in  custody  some  weeks,  showed  no 
tnu'e  of  infection  from  the  alleged  Cimneetion.  The  ]>ro.siMmtioQ 
was  ultimately  di-opped  when  the  woman's  chamcter  was  found  out. 

At  the  Derby  Sprinj^  Assizes  in  1836,  a  lad  of  the  name  of 
Dolman,  aged  17,  was  capitally  indicted  for  a  rape  on  Sarah  Baxter, 
aged  21.  The  complainant  ]mived  to  be  a  woman  of  coarse 
chai'acter,  who,  as  appealed  from  the  evidence,  seduced  the  prisoner 
to  the  act  of  sexual  intercourse  on  a  public  road.  I'lie  pristmer 
was  acquitted. 

Some  autlioritios  go  so  far  as  U)  hold  that  no  violation  can  ever 
take  place  without  some  consent  on  the  part  of  the  female,  argiunj^ 
that  she  him  it  i^enerdlly  in  her  power  to  foil  her  jussiiilaut.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  a  woman  with  strength  of  body  and  presence 
of  mind  1ms  a  i^^Mit  deal  in  her  power  The  arguments  advanced 
on  this  p<»int,  however,  apply  ralher  tu  the  cose  of  entire  penetra- 
tion of  the  vulva  than  to  the  partial  entry,  which  is  now  admitted 
in  law  tus  amounting  to  the  crime  of  rape.  That  such  entry  may 
be  forced  in  an  iiirdiuary  case  I  had  the  assurance  of  actual  fact  in 
at  least  one  serious  case  (Robb's  case) ;  but,  after  aU,  the  question 
is  mtlier  a  legal  than  a  mrdiral  <me. 

The  question  assumes  an  altogether  diflerent  aspect  when  the 
woman  has  been  rendered  insensible  by  the  effects  of  terror — such, 
for  example,  as  to  bring  on  syncope  or  hysteric  coma — where  she 
has  l)een  beset  by  such  a  number  of  ruffians  as  to  render  all  her 
efforts  at  resistance  fruitless,  as  in  the  case  of  Margaret  Patersou, 
alrently  relaU*d ;  or  where  she  has  had  narcotics  or  intoxicating 
liquids  administered  to  render  her  insensible. 

A  ease  occurred  in  Dublin  in  1831,  in  which  a  gentleman  was 
tried  for  a  r.i|>e,  and  convii-ted,  chiefly  in  conse<pience  itf  tlie  im- 
pression that  some  soporific  hud  been  administered  by  him  to  the 
young  lady,  by  means  of  which  he  vas  enabled  to  efiect  his 
purpose. 

In  France,  a  dentist  was  convicted  of  a  rape  upon  a  female  to 
whom  he  had  administered  ether. 

Chloroform  is  said  to  have  been  used  successfully  for  the  same 
nefarious  puiTxise. 

An  intense  excitement  was  shown  in  Ilerlin  some  years  ago  in 
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consequence  of  a  lady  of  rank  Laving  been  ravished  in  a  state  of 
7nes^menc  coma. 

Again,  a  woman  may  yield  to  a  ravisher  under  threats  of  death 
or  duress,  when  the  consent  will  not  excuse  the  crime. 

The  same  remark  aj>plie3  to  the  coses  of  imhecility  and  insfiniiy, 
or  n  great  uaLui~al  leelilcness  iu  the  female. 

It  has  been  made  a  qxiestion  whether  intercourse  could  be 
effected  with  a  woman  during  natural  sleep,  and  thus  a  charge  of 
rape  oriLriuate. 

A  case  iu  point  is  referred  to  by  Dr.  Taylor  as  having  occurred 
in  Ixindon.  In  tliis  instance^  however,  the  female,  who  alleged  the 
chai-jjje  u^aiiist  a  j,'entleman,  was  a  pi-ostitute,  and  it«  improbability 
led  U)  the  abandonmeut  of  the  prosecution. 

That  iiitercoui'se  ini«;lit  be  eftected  with  a  female  during  a 
lethargic  sleep,  the  effect  of  overpowenug  fatigue,  has  been  argued 
for  on  the  strength  of  two  occurrences,  the  one  related  by  Gooeh, 
tlic  other  by  I*r.  Montgomery.  The  cases,  however,  are  so  strictly 
parallel,  tliat  I  need  adduce  only  one  of  them  ; — 

A  servant  woman  at  an  hotel  in  Nenagli  prtoved  pregnant,  and 
solemnly  declared  that  slie  was  not  conscious  of  having  had  inter- 
coui-se  with  any  num.  Suspicion,  however,  fell  ujHm  an  ostler  in 
the  establishment,  who  subsequently  acknowledged  that  he  believed 
he  was  the  father  of  tlic  cliild ;  that,  having  found  the  woman  in 
a  deep  sleep  from  fatigue,  caused  by  loug-contiiiued  exertion  and 
being  kept  out  of  bed  two  or  three  nights  in  succession,  he  had 
connection  witli  her  ;  and,  as  he  beheved,  totally  witliout  her  know- 
ledge, as  she  ilid  not  evince  the  slightest  consciousness  of  the  act 
at  the  time,  or  recollect  of  its  occurrence  afterwards.  The  parties 
were  mam'ed  with  mutnal  consent. 

The  following  occurrence  from  Dr.  Guy  bears  out  the  proba- 
bility of  the  circumstances  just  noticed  : — 

"  In  the  year  1840,  I  was  consulted,**  says  this  author,  "by  a 
poor  woman,  who,  after  mentioning  other  complaints  of  little  im- 
ixjilance,  stated  that  she  was  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  fact 
of  her  sleep  being  so  heavy  that  she  was  with  dilFiculty  aroused* 
She  added,  by  way  of  iDustration,  that  her  huaband  hail  assured 
her  that  he  harl  frequently  had  connection  with  her  during  sleep." 

I  need  scnrc^ely  warn  }'ou,  however,  that  extreme  caution  is 
necessary  in  aiiniitting  statemenUs  to  the  above  eil'ect  from  preg- 
nant females,  remembering  the  occasional  effrontery  of  women  in 
that  state  in  denying  or  palliating  their  pregnancy,  and  the  doubts 
which  attach  to  theii"  statements. 
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Tliere  are  few  accoucheurs  who  have  not  seen  the  expected 
mothers  of  illt^^dtimate  chililren  ilenjnn^  their  beiii^' pregnant  even 
duiing  hibour,  and  up  to  the  expulskm  of  the  iniant. 

The  place  where  the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
is  considered  in  law  one  of  the  mo3t  important  indices  of  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  want  of  consent  on  the  woman's  pait. 

"  Undue  weight  is  frequently  attached,"  says  Mr.  Alison,  "  to  the 
fact  of  cries  liaving  been  heard.  If  the  woman  was  aware  that 
she  hatl  been  discovered,  or  caught  in  tlie  act,  her  screams  cannot 
be  rehed  on,  because  they  may  have  been  uttered  to  give  a  colour 
of  \'iolcnce  to  a  vohmtary  proceeding.  If  they  took  place  before 
any  discovery,  to  her  knowledge,  had  been  made,  and  alamied 
persons  at  a  distance,  they  are  the  strongest  evidence  of  resist- 
ance." 

Two  very  interesting  illustrations  of  these  remarks  are 
l)mught  forward  by  Mr.  Alison ;  but  the  following  case,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Amos,  is  preferred  for  its  brcAnty. 

A  liiiilifT,  who  was  tried  at  Leicester,  was  chai-ged  with  the 
capital  offence  of  \*iolating  a  young  woman  in  a  house  where  he 
had  been  formerly  stationed  as  a  keeper.  The  girl  was  tho 
daughter  of  tlie  owner  of  the  house,  and  it  came  out  that  the 
alleged  rape  was  committed  early  in  the  night  in  the  very  next 
room  to  that  in  whic^b  her  father  and  mother  slept.  Upon  being 
asked  ii'  she  screamed,  she  answered,  no.  Why  not  ?  For  fear  of 
wakening  my  mother. 

In  the  spring  of  1848  I  had  occasion  to  examine  a  young 
woman  under  circumstances  not  unlike  tlie  above.  One  night  a 
gentleman  had  occasion  to  go  to  his  Ijedroom  at  an  earlier  hour 
than  usual,  wlien,  on  opening  the  door  of  Ids  apartment  in  the 
dark,  he  was  startled  by  hearing  stitled  moans  from  the  bed,  and 
some  one  slippecL  past  him  and  escaped.  On  groping  his  way 
forward,  his  hand  came  in  contact  with  the  genitals  of  a  female 
sen-ant,  whn  lay  across  the  lied  with  her  clothes  up.  The  girl, 
when  she  had  taken  time  to  come  to  heraelf,  wliich  she  did  slowly 
and  delibenitidy,  stated  to  her  master  that  she  had  been  in  the 
room  arranging  his  bed  when  the  footman  came  upon  her, 
forced  her  into  it,  and  would  have  succeeded  in  violating  her  had 
he  not  been  disturbed. 

On  examining  this  woman  shortly  afterwards,  no  room  was  left 
for  doubt  that  the  case  was  a  sham  one  alt^tgetlier,  and  tliat  the 
charge  of  violem-c  was  one  got  up,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to 
cover  the  shame  of  detection ;  the  signs  of  distre^  liaving  only 
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commenced  when  she  saw  that  her  situation  did  not  aJniit  of 
concealment.  The  house  was  full  of  fiervants,  and  the  only 
excuse  for  not  raisiiif^^  an  outcry  which  she  could  allege  was  that 
ber  mistress,  an  invalid  old  lady,  would  have  been  alamicd. 

Decided  ditlereuces  in  the  age  audsti-eugth  of  the  two  parties 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  case.  "  I  have  seon,"  sa3'-s  Mr. 
Amos,  "  an  instance  of  ihe  chaise  of  mpe,  brought  by  a  stout  full- 
grown  woman  against  a  slight  lad  of  seventeen,  break  down  on 
a  sight  of  the  piutie^,"  In  the  same  way  a  like  clmi-ge  by  a 
vigorous  young  woman  against  a  feeble  person  of  advanced  age 
would,  as  a  general  nde,  be  rejected- 
Improbabilities  or  inconsistencies  in  the  narrative  of  the  com- 
plainant, if  duly  noticed,  may  of  themselves  occasionally  suffice 
to  negative  the  possibility  of  an  alleged  forced  intercourse.  In- 
stances of  this  sort  have  come  within  my  own  knowledge. 

In  one,  in  onler  to  gratify  peisonal  pique,  a  woman  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the  visits  of  a  gentleman,  was  per- 
suaded after  one  of  these  visits  to  allege  that  the  intercourse, 
which  was  admitted  to  have  taken  place,  was  a  forced  one. 

In  the  other  instance  a  young  faiTuer  had  a  voluntary  inter- 
course with  a  young  woman  in  his  neighbourhood.  Next  day  the 
woman  chai-ged  him  before  a  magistrate  with  having  m-viahed  her. 
On  the  precognition,  however,  it  came  out»  from  the  woman's 
own  account,  that  she  had  discovere<l  and  jKiinted  out  to  the  far- 
mer, l^efore  liLs  leaving  the  house,  that  his  trousers  had  beeu  torn 
somehow,  and  that  she  had  beeu  considerate  enough,  notwith- 
standing the  awful  situation  he  had  placed  hex  hi,  to  sit  down 
quietly  and  repair  the  damage  to  the  garment  in  question.  On 
seeing  this  statement  in  the  indictment  Cmwn  Counsel  at  once 
abandoned  the  prosecution. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  it  has  been  assunieil  that  tlie  in- 
vestigation into  the  charge  of  rape  on  the  virgin  female  has 
to  be  followed  out  in  the  living  \ictini.  It  may  happen,  how* 
eA-^er,  though  much  more  rarely,  that  the  unfortunate  i>arty  has 
perished  t'mm  the  accompanying  violence,  and  that  the  investigation 
has  to  be  undertaken  on  the  dead  body.  The  task  here  may 
be  either  a  very  easy  one,  or  it  may  be  atten4led  with  e.xtreme 
difficidty,  according  to  circumstances.  Thus  the  amount  of 
Anolence  may  of  itself  suffice  to  account  for  death,  and  the  genital 
injuries  may  be  of  such  a  marked  kind  as  to  leave  no  reasonable 
doultt  that  a  rape  has  been  conmiitted  during  life.  On  the  other 
Land,  it  will  sometimes  hapj>en  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death 
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may  not  be  very  obvious,  nor  the  proofs  of  defloration  very  dis- 
tinct. This  was  the  case  in  the  instance  of  the  woman  Smith, 
previously  adverted  to.  On  such  occasions  it  will  be-  fur  the 
inedieal  jurist  to  consider  whether  the  marks  of  violence  on  the 
perscin,  inul  about  the  genitals,  are  sufficiently  niaiked  to  enable 
liim  to  infer  with  certainty  that  the  woman  had  been  violated 
durin*;  life ;  wliile  it  will  be  for  him  to  prove  the  mode  in  which 
she  hod  come  by  her  death,  as  in  oitiinaiy  cases  of  homicide.  On 
tlie  other  hand  there  may  be  traces  of  violence  on  the  genitals  in 
tlie  dea*!  body,  which  have  been  purposely  caused  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  real  munlerer,  and  to  suggest  the  idea  that  a  rape 
had  been  rommitttHi  on  the  female  during  life.  Unlikely  as  such 
an  occurrence  may  ajij^ear,  aji  instance  of  this  kind  was  met  with 
in  the  case  of  a  iniiiih.T  at  Cults  some  years  ago.  There  were 
two  wounds,  one  supeiiieial  on  the  left  labium,  the  other  deep, 
and  passing  tlmiugh  the  iiympha  on  the  right  side,  from  which 
meanly  a  bloody  senim  had  fKized,  showing  that  these  had  been 
iiiilicted  after  the  death  of  the  woman  frtmi  a  deep  wound  in  the 
throat.  It  was  conjectured  that  the  miutlerer  in  this  case  wished 
it  to  be  thought  that  hia  victim  Imd  been  violat<id,  and  that  such 
au  impression  would  divert  suspicion  frcan  him,  as  she  was  well 
known  to  have  for  some  time  cohabited  with  him,  and  he  would 
not  bo  thought  likely  to  need  to  have  recourse  to  force  upon  liis 
own  concubine,  lu  this  case,  however,  all  this  is  merely  inferen- 
tial, as  the  suspected  murtlerer,  though  tried  for  the  crime,  e8cai)ed 
under  a  VL^rtlict  of  not  proven, 

111.  The  thinl  and  last  division  of  our  subject  embraces  the 
consichiration  of  the  question  of  Wolation  after  puberty,  where  the 
fomah^  is  known  to  have  been  accustomed  to  sexual  connectiou. 

This  division  will  not  detain  us  long  after  the  full  coosidera- 
tion  of  the  one  last  discussed. 

A  rape.  1  again  rei)eat>  may  be  committed  on  any  female. 
\\  lift  her  maid,  wife,  or  widow,  or  even  on  a  common  prostitute, 
jn'oviilod  oleur  and  tlocisivo  evitlenoe  be  adduced  of  the  act 
having  boon  committ4.Ml  by  \-iolence  or  without  the  woman's 
canaont. 

Tliu  priMif  in  al!  these  ciises  m\ist  ob\'iously  rest  mainly  on 
the  evidence  faun  facts  other  than  the  physical  'X'iolence  sustained 
by  the  particw  at  the  time  of  the  assault  With  these,  however, 
we  have  but  little  concern.  Let  us  atUnid  only  to  those  which 
prt)]H»rly  couie  within  the  provitHio  of  tlie  medical  jurist,  namely 
•^tho  rhysical  I*Toofa.     Tiiu  aigus  i»f  virginity  and  of  dollomtiou 
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nf  course  do  not  enk*r  as  elements  into  the  inquiry.  All  we 
have  to  attend  to  are  the  proofs  of  a  sexnal  intercourse  of  a  com- 
pulsory kind  at  the  time  alleged.  In  tlie  great  majority  of  cases 
of  rape  }>erpetrated  on  eitlier  a  vnfe^  widuw,  prostitute,  or 
unchaste  female,  tlie  physical  injuries  to  tlie  oi^ons  of  generation, 
consa[ueut  on  a  first  eouculiitus  with  a  male,  are  not  to  be  Lioked 
for,  for  obvious  reasons ;  but  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
local  injuries  very  similar  to  some  of  these  may  occur  even  in  the 
circumstances  we  are  considering. 

In  some  women  the  vagina  is  natujally  small  even  after 
frequent  connection  under  ordinar}'  circumstauces,  aud  should  the 
rajw  be  committed  on  such  a  person  by  one  wh(»se  male  organ 
ia  uinisually  large,  local  injuries  might  he  prtnluced  on  the 
female  genitals.  The  same  thing  might  happen  where  the  inter- 
course was  effected  with  brutahty,  or  where  several  men  in 
succession  had  forced  connection  with  the  same  woman.  We  are 
not,  however,  entitled  to  look  for  these  signs  of  connection  in  the 
generality  of  instances,  paiticularly  where  the  female  has  borne 
children,  or  is  pa.st  the  prime  of  life. 

The  marks  of  bruises,  scnitches,  or  other  injuries  on  the  (jther 
parts  of  the  person  will  be  as  often  met  with  in  this  class  of 
feniEilcs  as  in  virgins. 

Blood  stains,  in  women  who  have  had  frequent  iutercourse, 
are  not  to  be  expected,  unless  under  the  circumstances  of  brutality 
just  adverted  to. 

Seuiiiial  stains  should,  howe\cr,  be  fi^tjuently  found  in  them, 
as  well  as  in  virgins,  and  may  be  submitted  to  the  same  investi- 
gations. Their  evidence  of  the  connection  condescended  upon, 
however,  is  ambiguous,  &s  they  may  have  arisen  from  the  woman's 
connection  with  another  than  her  ravisher. 

Venereal  disorders  following  tin;  alleged  forr-ible  involuntary 
intercourse  are  even  less  trustworthy  here  than  in  the  case  of 
pre\aously  chaste  women. 

Lastly,  the  occnn-ence  of  preguonry,  dating  from  the  day  of 
the  supposed  rape,  will  be  of  no  service  to  us  in  the  case  of 
women  living  in  adulteiy  or  cohabiting  with  their  husbands.  In 
widows,  and  in  women  previously  prostitutes  or  unchaste,  proof 
would  require  to  be  had  of  the  widowhoo<l  and  of  the  other 
parties  having  left  off  their  loose  habits,  before  pregimncy  could 
|je  traced  Uj  the  embrace  of  the  ravisher. 

This  completes  wliat  I  had  to  say  on  the  subject  of  rajnv 
After   the   complicated   details,   however,   into  which   I   have  of 
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necessity  lieen  led,  it  may  be  UBcful  to  conclude  with  a  smnmaty 
of  the  duties  of  the  medical  jurist^  when  called  to  the  investigation 
of  these  criminal  charges. 

1.  The  examinator  should  attentively  examine  the  form  and 
disposition  of  the  genitals,  taking  careful  note  of  any  tumefaction, 
unusual  redness,  bruises,  wounds,  or  discharges,  which  may  bo 
found  there.  He  should  observe  whether  there  be  any  dried 
matter  adhering  to  any  part  of  the  vulva,  or  any  stains  on  the 
linen.  Marks  of  recent  contusions  should  be  looked  for  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  vulva,  or  on  other  parts  of  the  persoa  The  visit 
should  be  as  soon  after  the  alleged  rape  as  possible,  not  later,  to 
be  of  much  senice,  than  the  third  day. 

2.  The  examinator  should  be  careful  not  to  attribute  the 
marks  which  he  finds  on  the  genitals  necessarily  to  a  forced  or 
involuutaiy  connection,  or  to  sexual  iutercouise  at  alL  He 
should  make  it  distinctly^  understood  that  these  may  be  all 
produced  by  other  causes. 

3.  The  marks  of  recent  deHoration  being  discovered  in  a  young 
female,  and  in  addition  to  this,  marks  of  injuries  which  may  have 
been  inflicted  at  the  same  date  on  the  thighs,  arms.  breasts,.etc.,  and 
those  not  such  as  could  have  been  self-inflicted,  the  examiner  is 
then  in  a  condition  to  state  the  probability  that  the  female  has 
been  violated.  These  injuries  on  the  genitals  and  peraon  point  to 
the  commission  of  rape ;  but  in  a  less  positive  manner  in  the  case 
of  females  who  have  had  frequent  connection  than  in  virgins. 

4.  Tlie  absence  of  the  local  genital  injuries  does  not  neceesarily 
imply  that  there  has  been  no  rape  couiuiitted,  even  in  the  case  of 
virgins  past  puberty. 

5.  The  marks  of  recent  defloration  in  children  below  puberty, 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  these  have  not  lieen  produced  by  a 
local  catarrh  or  other  genital  disease,  establish  the  probability  of 
rape — a  probability  which  may  be  nmch  strengtheneii  by  the  con- 
currence of  injuries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vagina,  and  on  the 
peison  generally. 

6.  To  the  marks  of  recent  defloration,  and  injuries  to  the  person 
generally,  the  addition  of  venereal  symptoms  is  only  to  l»e  reckoned 
an  aocessory  proof,  and  that  only  when  their  occurrence  follows 
at  a  hxed  date,  and  it  can  be  asceilained  that  the  woman  has  not 
otherwise  been  exposed  to  the  specific  infection. 

7.  Conception  following  the  occurrence  of  a  supposed  rape 
only  proves  sexual  connection  with  some  one.  and  iU  non-super- 
vention cannot  negative  the  posaibihty  of  violation. 
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8.  If  a  woman,  supposed  to  have  been  ravished,  should  die 
from  the  effects  of  the  violence  siistaiued,  a  scrupulous  exaniinatitm 
of  ail  parts  of  the  l>u(iy  shouhi  Lc  set  on  luot.  Traces  of  blows 
on  the  surface,  and  of  fractures  and  tlialocations,  should  be  looked 
for;  the  mouth  should  be  examined,  as  foreign  bodies  may  have 
been  forced  into  it  to  stifle  her  cries ;  tlie  signs  of  recent  ileflora- 
tion  about  the  external  genitals  may  Ikj  expected,  as  also  possibly 
spots  of  semen  in  the  vulva,  within  the  vaujina,  or  on  the  linen. 
The  cause  of  death  may  be  other  than  tlie  lesions  of  the 
genitals. 

9,  The  examination  of  the  party  chai^'ed  with  the  rape  may, 
with  considerable  probability,  connect  him  with  the  violence  in- 
flicted on  the  female,  from  correspomling  mai'ks  of  the  struggle 
being  found  on  his  person.  In  general,  however,  wo  can  only 
obtain  evidence,  iii  cases  of  rape,  that  the  female  has  been  rav'ished, 
but  not  to  enable  us  to  fix  upon  the  individual  ravisher.  From 
an  examination  of  the  prisoner  we  may  sometimes  be  able  to 
pronounce  that  he  was  not  in  a  state  to  commit  the  rape,  as  when 
wc  find  liim  impottnit  from  any  cause. 

Liisthj.  Cases  are  apt  to  occur — as  in  femalea  who  have  borne 
children,  or  in  old  aiul  |mifiignte  women — where  the  medical  jurist 
will  l>e  unable  to  furnish  any  testimony  to  the  courts  which  can 
lie  relied  on.  Such  an  occurrence,  mon^over,  as  the  foUowing,  is 
not  by  any  means  impossible — \'iz.,  a  stranger  taking  the  place  of 
the  huslumd  in  the  betl  of  the  maiTied  female  without  inmicdiato 
discove^J^  Here  them  would  be  a  rajHi,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, where  there  would  Ite  no  physical  appearances  to  aiford 
grouiids  for  a  medical  opinion  to  that  eflect.  We  have  the  autho- 
rity, however,  of  Mr.  Chitty  for  statuig  that  the  criminal  courts 
woidd  not  take  adequate  cognisance  of  such  a  crime,  because  here 
there  would  be  the  absence  of  that  actual  criminal  force  in  general 
essential  to  support  on  indictment  for  rape. 

One  or  two  woi-da  on  the  su\)ject  of  rape  by  females  on  males, 
Tliis  offence  is  classed  with  sodomy  by  the  English  law,  though,  as 
onliuarily  understood,  a  diBcrent  offence.  Foiiuuately,  it  is  but 
little  known  in  tins  country  as  a  crune,  though  such  cases  have 
'teen  tried  both  in  France  and  in  Germany,  and  the  parties,  on 
conviction,  sentenced  to  lengthened  and  severe  punishments.  In 
the  instances  on  rcconi  abroad,  what  constituted  the  crime  was  the 
forcing  boys  imder  puberty  to  attempt  sexual  uitercourse,  or  what 
alone  coidd  approach  to  it,  by  feuiulea  beyond  the  age  of  puberty. 
What  gives  some  colour  to  the  presumed  existence  of  such  a 
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practice,  in  some,  at  least,  of  our  large  towns,  is  the  occasional 
encounter  in  hospitals  of  venereal  diseases  in  inipubemut  lioys. 
One  such  case,  thou;^4i  no  disease  was  communicated,  wtvs  known 
to  me  in  a  respectable  family  some  years  ago,  the  ages  of  the  woman 
and  the  boy  being  respectively  17  and  7  years. 

The  ordy  aviiilriMe  prouf  of  the  pei^Detratiou  of  sucli  an  offence 
open  to  the  medical  jiu'ist  would  be  the  transmission  of  syplulis, 
or  gonorrhum,  from  the  woman  to  the  child. 
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I^'p  almost  to  this  time  I  have  been  but  too  well  pleased  to 
pass,  sui  sUaitio,  a  subject  allied  to  the  last  wliich  I  would  scareely 
be  justified  in  longer  ignoring,  as  it  Ls  now  forcing  iLself  on  the 
unwilling  attention  of  medical  jurists  in  thi*  and  other  countries. 
The  crime  which  brought  down  the  Divine  vengeance  on  the 
luxurious  and  corrupt  cities  of  the  I'lain  of  Sodom,  and  which  rose 
into  such  notoriety  in  the  worst  periods  of  the  degeneracy  of 
ancient  Greece  a»i  Rome,  is  now,  uid'ortunately,  becoming  too  well 
known  to  the  law  authorities  in  our  large  towns,  and  familiar,  in 
all  its  hideous  details,  to  not  a  few  of  our  medical  practitioners. 
So  much  is  tin's  tlie  case  that  one  expert  (Tanlieu)  in  Paris  has 
had  no  fewer  than  sixty  cases  within  a  single  year  in  his  own 
pmt^tice,  and  sjyeaka  of  as  many  as  ninety-seven  knowTi  to  him 
tiuring  a  like  period,  in  all  tlie  plenitude  of  their  enormity,  as 
involving  Imth  sextis  alike  and  various  aget?,  and  serving  as  a  step 
to  crimes  of»  if  possible,  a  still  deeper  dye — murder  not  ejccepted. 

There  is  no  nece^ssity,  however,  for  entering  iiitr>  ]iarticulars 
regarding  such  obscene  acts  for  the  varie<:l  foruts  of  which  we  have 
to  go  Imck  to  early  pagan  times  to  find  characteristic  names ; 
enough  to  state  that,  iu  one  or  other  of  their  forms,  in  certain 
European  capitals,  the  demand  has  created  a  supply  of  prostitutes 
of  this  new  class,  not  only  from  the  ordinary  ranks  of  prostitution 
as  usually  understood,  but  also  from  that  of  boys  above  and  below 
puberty,  who,  with  this  view,  dress  themselves  as  females  and  ply 
their  tmde  not  unfreq^uently  with  informers,  robbers,  ami  assassins  ; 
and  if  in  this  country  we  have  not  quite  sunk  so  low  as  this,  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  step  to  tins  degradation  has 
been  ali>iady  taken  even  hei-e,  while  in  Ixmrlnn  the  police  records 
show  that  Paris  and  Berlin,  if  all  were  known,  *lu  not,  perhaps, 
stand  altogether  alone  in  theix  bad  pre-eminence  iu  tliis  respect 
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Hiivint;  sai«]  m  much,  I  shall  now  confine  myself  to  the  notice 
of  the  efl'ects  of  this  vice  when  practised  or  committed — Isfc,  on 
tho  pai'ties  who  are  active,  and  2d,  on  those  who  are  passive  in 
tlio  matter,  wluch  embraces  nearly  all  tliat  the  medical  practitioner 
need  concern  himself  with  in  his  jirofessional  capacity. 

The  effects  of  this  practice,  if  we  are  to  trust  to  Tardieu,  are 
svifliciently  marked  and  pemiaiient  to  serve  as  characteristic  and 
iiniloubted  evidence  of  its  having  existed  or  having  been  persevered 
iti,  in  cither  of  its  two  forms.  According  to  this  eminent  Parisian 
exjiert,  who  tells  lis  that  he  founded  his  statements  on  the  results 
of  2CMj  actual  cases — 

In  those  who  lay  themselvas  out  as  prostitutes  in  this  form 
the  more  recent  signs  vary  with  ciicumstances,  such  as  the 
degree  of  violence  employed,  the  volume  i»f  the  nude  parts,  the 
youth  of  tlie  victim,  and  the  absence  of  previous  vice,  from  simple 
exeoriati(»n,  hejit  about  the  anus,  and  diUicidLy  in  walldng,  to 
rhagade-s,  deep  rents,  extravasatitm  of  blood,  and  iiiHanimation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  and  the  sidjjaeeut  areolar  tissue. 

Tlie  habitni''3  of  this  form  of  the  vice  are  known  to  present  an 
unnatural  development  of  the  nates,  a  funnel-shnpe'l  deformity  of 
the  anus,  relaxation  of  its  sphincter,  the  disappearance  of  the 
usual  folds  around  the  exterior  of  this  apertnre,  hanlened  ridges 
and  caniucuUe  in  the  same  situation,  extreme  dilatation  nf  tho 
anal  orifice,  incontinence  of  tlie  contents  of  the  bowels,  ulcerations, 
rhagades,  piles,  fiHtulie,  n^cLtd  muc(aia  discharges,  and  syphilis. 
After  a  time,  t^>o^  this  rniaemblo  tradt*  tulLs  on  the  general  appear- 
ance, imjiarting  a  hue  of  ill  liealtb  to  the  couiiteuance  and  causing 
emaciation  of  the  lijiiba,  which  may,  in  part,  be  trace4ible  to  the 
habiUs  of  life  of  the  parties. 

Nor,  in  the  second  place,  does  the  active  addiction  to  this 
vice  fail  to  leave  its  traces  at  length  on  the  person  of  its  frequent 
perpetrator.  Thus,  according  to  Tardieu,  of  205  indiviiluids  of 
this  class  examined  by  lum,  88  exhibited  the  signs  winch  he  has 
fixetl  on  as  characteristic  of  their  condititm.  Amongst  these,  he 
places  forc^most  tho  shape  of  the  penis  as  generally  tboiigh  not 
invariably  diminutive,  tapering  from  its  root  to  the  point,  with 
the  meatus  urinarius  dependent  from  a  twisting  of  the  organ,  with 
occasionally  a  degree  of  thickening  and  flattening  of  the  jtoint  of 
the  glans,  and  the  existence  of  paraphyniosis  to  a  marked  extent. 

Such  then,  according  to  this  authority,  arc  the  indications 
which  may  be  Lioked  fur  in  a  Lirge  nundicr  uf  such  parties,  whe- 
ther prostitutes  or  their  encouragers.      It  must  be  atlded,  however, 
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that,  as  already  hinted  at,  notwithstanding  the  thorough  examina- 
tion of  this  subject  by  Tardieu,  the  signs  both  of  the  active  and 
passive  forms  of  this  vice  have  been,  to  a  large  extent,  contested 
by  Caspar,  first  in  his  GervMliche  Medicin,  and  more  fully  in  his 
subsequently  published  Novellen,  While  he  denies  altogether  the 
validity  of  Tardieu's  test  of  the  active  form  of  this  vice,  his  con- 
clusions as  to  the  indications  of  its  passive  form  are  as  follows  : — 
1.  That  the  diagnostic  appearances  laid  down  by  Tardieu  and 
others  may  all  be  absent,  and  generally  are  so;  2.  That  the 
trumpet-like  depression  is  worthy  of  attention ;  and  3.  That  the 
smoothness  of  the  sMn  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus  is  the  most 
certain  of  all  the  uncertain  signs  of  psederastia. 

I  need  scarcely  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  conflicting  opinions 
of  these  two  eminent  and  experienced  medical  jurists  strongly 
point  out  the  necessity  of  extreme  caution  in  drawing  inferences 
from  physical  appearances  in  cases  of  the  sort  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. 
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LECTURE  X. 

PREGXAKCY. 

PacuuiNAiiT  Rema&xs. — L(^l  ReUtions  of  tho  Subject — Oocasiona  for  Inqaiiy 
into  its  Existence.  Tkuk  Pbecna^cv. — Natural  Prcgoimcy — Signs  of  Natun 
Pregnancy — Cessation  of  the  Uenses — Sympathetic  DisonlerB  of  the  System— 
Chjiuge«  iu  the  Uamnue— Depositiou  of  FigmeDtum  Nigrum  on  tliu  Abdunifn, 
Mftmmie,  and  other  pajta  of  the  Surfnc:e— State  of  tht;  Urine — Appearance  of  the 
Vagina — Coudtttori  of  the  Oh  and  Cervix  Uteri — Change*  in  the  Uterus — The 
Actire  Movements  of  the  Pectus — The  Paasive  Movements  of  the  Fa*tns  (Ballote- 
nicnt) — The  St«thoacopic  IndicationB — Signs  of  Extm-Uterine  I'rcgnancy^ Signs 
of  Cximpound  Pregnancy — Signs  of  Complicated  Pregnancy.  Faiae  P»raNANCY. 
— Spasmodic  or  Nervous  Prcgnnncy — Uetftlned  Menses  einiulating  Pregnancy — 
Moles  or  False  Concpption«— The  l>i»organis«l  Embryo — The  Fleshy  Mole — Th« 
Vesicular  Mole  (Hydatid).    Simulated  Pkkokakct. 


The  subject  of  pre^mitcy,  Ui  whicli  I  now  prf>ceed,  while  common 
ground  to  the  niLnliciil  juiist  and  to  tho  accoucheur,  presents  itself 
under  circumstanct'a  of  greatur  difliculty  to  tho  former  than  to 
the  hitter,  at  tlie  same  time  emhracing  fewer  points  of  iufpiiry. 
TluiH,  wliilo  hoth  have  to  detenaiuo  the  exisUmoe  of  j)regnancy, 
and  to  dLscrimuiate  betwixt  pregnaney  and  the  luorbiil  statej^  which 
are  apt  t-o  couuterfeit  it,  the  medical  jurist  is.  sliut  out  frtun  the 
data — available  to  the  accoucheur — tleihicilde  from  the  statements 
of  the  mother,  on  which,  unlike  the  mid\vifery  pntctitioner,  tho 
expert  cannot  rely,  but  on  the  contrary  must  be  prepared  for  every 
Bpecies  of  falsehood  and  laisrepreseutatiou  on  her  part. 

Tlie  chief  points  which  are  apt  to  arise  iu  courts  of  law 
regarding  pregnancy  are — lat,  The  det'ermination  of  its  existence 
in  particular  instances ;  and  2d,  If  existent,  the  ascertainment  of 
the  period  at  which  it  has  arrived. 

Tlie  occasions  for  such  impiiries  in  law  originate  in  some  one 
or  other  of  the  following  categories : — 

lat.  An  uumorried  female  yields  to  her  se<lucer,  and  the  proof 
of  her  subsequent  ])regnaucy  must  be  produced  in  order  to  compel 
a  marriage  or  to  oljtaJn  damages. 

2d.  An  attempt  may  be  mude  to  conceal  pregnancy  by  the 
unmarried,  or  even  by  tho  man-ied,  under  certain  circimistAnces — 
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as  in  the  case  of  a  wiiea  separation  from  her  husband,  or  liis  casual 
absence,  in  order  to  avoid  diBgrace  in  society,  or  to  enable  her 
with  impunity  to  destroy  her  offspring. 

3d.  IVegnancy  may  he  feigned  in  onler  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  a  husband  or  relations,  to  deprive  the  lawful  heir  of  his  just 
rights  of  succession,  in  delay  the  execution  of  tlie  sentence  of  death, 
or  to  obtain  more  indulgent  treatment. 

In  the  case  of  a  widow  suspected  of  feigning  herself  with  cliild 
in  order  to  produce  a  supposititious  heir  to  an  estate,  tlie  heir  pi-e- 
sumptive  may  have  a  writ  ih  Vfmtro  iiu^pidaido,  as  it  is  calletl,  to 
examine  if  she  be  with  child  or  not. 

When  pregniuicy  is  jtleadwl  by  a  criminal  in  bar  of  exeention, 
the  Enghsh  law  rc<iuires  that  the  woman  be  decided  to  he  quick 
inih  r/f/A/ liefore  she  can  bave  the  sentence  of  deiith  jiostponed  till 
after  delivery;  the  law  of  Scotland  only  requires  that  the  pi'egnancy 
be  established^  without  any  reference  to  quickening.  Tliere  is 
another  enactment  in  relation  to  such  cases  in  Englan^l  which  has 
no  place  in  Scotch  prat^tico.  Before  the  plea  of  pregnuncy  can  be 
admitted,  it  must  be  made  good  by  the  veitlict  of  a  jury  of  twelve 
matrons,  or  discreut  women,  impanelled  fii*m  amongst  those  who 
may  happen  to  be  present  in  court.  The  serious  mistakes  to 
wliieh  this  practice  has  been  found  to  give  rise,  though  they  have 
not  led  to  it?  abandonment,  have  bo  far  indncoil  the  conrts  to 
modify  it  by  conjoining  with  the  female  jury  some  skilled  medical 
witness. 

Tliere  is  another  case  where  the  courts  have  interfered  on  proof 
of  actual  pregnancy  being  brought  before  them ;  that  is,  where  a 
female  in  this  situation  is  imprisoned.  If  it  can  be  sliown  that 
she  is  pregnant,  and  that  the  woman's  life  is  eiidann;ered,  or  the 
infant's  safety  hazaiiled,  the  piisoner  may  be  athiiittod  to  bail  till 
after  delivery. 

It  has  been  rectuitly  decided  that  a  female  in  the  pregnant 
state  cannot  be  coni]ielIe<l  to  appear  and  give  e\ndence  in  a  trial, 
provide<l  it  can  be  shown  by  the  aibdavits  of  comj>etent  persona 
that  the  delivery  will  probably  happen  about  the  lime  fixed  for  the 
trial. 

I  need  scarcely  warn  you  of  the  importance  of  a  correct  deci- 
sion in  eases  of  this  sort,  in  wliich  mistakes  have  been  fallen  into 
by  medical  men  and  accoucheurs.  Thus,  both  Riohn  and  Mauriceau 
liave  a*lduced  instances  in  wliich  pregnant  women  were  actually 
execute<l  after  formal  examination  by  suigeons  and  midwives. 

The  ubsenntions  whieh   fall   to  be  mmie  on  the  subject  of 
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pregnftncy  refer  chiefly  to  its  natural  forms,  which  will  conse- 
quently first  ciJl  for  oiir  attention,  teaerving  the  few  remarks 
])earing  on  the  other  forma  of  it  laid  down  by  authors  tQl  these 
have  heen  discussed. 

The  main  question  which  has  to  come  before  the  medical 
jurist  as  regards  pregnancy  in  any  one  of  its  forms,  is  that  of  its 
actual  existence  under  any  of  the  circmastjnK'-es  alre-ady  noticed. 

The  signs  of  pregnancy,  where  the  fuitua  is  enclosed  in  the 
ordinary  manner  within  the  uterus,  have  heen  variously  classed  by 
authors.  Thus,  we  may  ailopt  the  twofold  division  of  them  into 
certain  and  unfertam  .signs,  the  former — ^the  certain  sigiLS^ — being 
those  on  which  undoubting  reliance  may  be  placed  in  deciding  on 
the  existence  of  the  pregnant  state  ;  the  latter — -the  uncertain  signs 
— being  those  which^  though  taken  iu  connection  with  the  certain 
signs  they  may  enable  ua  to  speak  to  tlie  probability  of  pregnancy, 
cannot  be  entirely  relied  on  for  the  detenuiuation  of  this  point. 

In  place  of  this  division,  some  authors  have  employed  the 
terras  rational  or  aithjMtiw,  and  sensible  or  objective^  as  applicable 
to  the  two  sets  of  signs  by  which  pregnancy  may  be  determined. 
The  ratiofial  signs  of  these  writers,  as  the  term  implies,  are  those 
of  which  we  can  have  no  evidence  beyond  the  woman's  testimony ; 
tiie  sensible  signs,  those  of  which  we  can  take  cognisance  from  the 
evidence  of  our  own  senses. 

The  rational  signs  of  the  latter  authoiities,  it  may  be  here 
remarked,  correspond  generally  with  the  uncertain  signs  of  the 
former,  and  the  sensible  to  the  certain,  tliough  not  without  somo 
important  exceptions ;  for  though  all  the  certain  signs  are  sensible 
(jnes,  the  reverse  of  this  does  not  hold  good,  all  the  sensible  signs 
are  not  certain  ones. 

These  distinctions  it  is  of  im]jortanoe  to  keep  in  view,  for 
although  the  medical  jurist  can  only  safely  rely  on  those  signs 
of  pregnancy  which  are  aj^preciable  by  his  own  senses,  and  can 
in  no  case  trust  to  the  woman's  testimony,  yet  he  may  have  Ids 
judgment  stivngthened  iu  many  instances  by  finding  Uie  sensible 
signs  corroborated  by  the  rational  ones. 

The  signs  of  an  existing  state  of  pregnancy  in  its  earlier 
period  are  more  eqiuvocal  than  those  which  are  available  in  its 
more  advanced  stages.  I^revtuus  to  the  end  of  the  Hfth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  month  the  more  important  of  the  sensible 
signs  are  not  availalile  for  our  gui<lance  ;  ju-ior  to  this  date  wo 
have  maiidy  the  unrehable  data  atlbrtled  by  the  rational  signs. 
This,  however,  is  of  less  consequence  to  the  jurist,  as  few  occasions 
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to  the  mpfnumiiaa  of 

•Dy  "vUe  ctina  kn«  bad  a  diaehMge 
the  gmxer  part,  if  doC  the  vfaofe  dnrttioo,  of  their 
K»  doaehf  nm^liag  the  maaes  as  aoC  to  be  readOf 
iliefiii|^whh>liii  from  theaL  Of  such  |iiwiiiliiiit  inmistmation,  or 
vhst  appeals  to  be  lueMtiiutiop,  riiiWr  has  foroished  eereial 
aathentie  fnatanew,  vbile,  on  the  other  hand*  vtefine  disonka  an; 
fcaown  to  be  or^'awimially  etlgnded  with  aapfucaiiiop  of  ^be 

Second^  The  vuioos  sjmpathecic  diaoiden  which  have  been 
obiierred  in  the  eariier  atag»  ol  pregaaocj,  sach  as  naiiaea,  romit- 
ii)p»,  aaorexifty  depraved  or  vitiated  appetite;  saliratioii,  headache; . 
and  Uxitbacbe,  are  but  eqoirocal  sigiis»  as  ther  maj  or  may  not 
be  {rr^M^iit.  or  may  arise  frDm  otber  causes  than  pregnancy. 

Third,  The  changes  wbich  occur  in  the  nrnmnw  attest  tbe< 
existence  of  pre^ancy.  At  an  eariy  period  the  breasts  begin  tOi 
oiilarge,  their  Huperficial  veins  become  more  distinct  than  usual,, 
and  a  thin  milky  iliiid  may  be  expressed  from  them.  Tl)e8Q< 
cbnnfjes,  however,  are  not  constant  in  pregnancy,  while  they  have 
ftll  befin  known  to  arise  from  uterine  irritation  in  non-prej»nant 
fcnmlf^.  The  milk  lias  been  secreted  in  Airjins  and  oM  women 
f>iwt  the  age  of  cliildbearing,  and  even  in  males  ;  while  somoj 
females  conlinuif  to  suckle  fmm  one  prc^ancy  to  another,  at  a 
distance  of  Mi'VLTiil  years.  An  instance  of  this  laat  kind  came 
unHnr  tny  notice  where  lactation  hod  continued  for  jitt  years. 
Oti  another  <»ccaflion,  when  sent  to  examine  a  woman  charged 
with  the  munUir  of  an  infant  cL-ven  days  after  her  delivery,  I  found] 
Iter  suckling  a  fonuer  child  of  thrte  years  which  had  not 
weaned. 

Fourth^  More  iniiM^i-ttuice  has  been  attache<l  to  certain  changes { 
in  and  around  the  nipple,  which  be^nn  to  be  mrnkod  as  cMu-ly  as] 
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the  commenceracnt  of  the  third  montli  of  pregnancy,  but  which 
become  most  distinct  about  the  fourth  or  iifth  month.  These 
appeiiraneea  were  noticed  by  some  of  the  earliur  writers,  but  the 
attention  of  the  profession  was  not  drawn  to  them  particularly 
till  their  value  as  signs  of  pregnancy  was  advocated  by  T>r.  Mont- 
gomery. 

The  changes  in  question  are  thus  described  by  that  author: — 
A  dark  circle  begins  to  show  itself  round  the  nipple,  varying  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  ijiches  in  brea^lth,  increasing  in  size  as  tlie 
pregnancy  ailvances,  and  differing  in  depth  of  colour  according  to 
the  cutuplexion  of  the  individual,  being  generally  much  darker  in 
persons  with  black  hair,  dark  eyes,  and  saHow  skins,  llian  m  those 
with  fair  hair,  Lght  coloured  eyes,  and  dclicjitc  complexions. 

The  nippl»;  comes  to  partake  of  the  altered  colom*  of  the 
areola,  and  apjxiars  turgid  and  prominent. 

The  part  of  the  areola  immediately  around  the  base  of  the 
nipple  has  it«  surface  rendered  uneven  by  the  pronunence  of  the 
ghtiKluIar  follicles,  wliicli,  varying  in  number  from  twelve  to 
twenty,  project  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighth  of  an  inch. 

The  integiuneut  covering  the  part  is  8ofter  aud  moister 
than  that  which  surrounds  it,  and  the  breasts  themselves  are  at 
thti  same  time  full  and  firm,  at  least  more  so  than  was  natural  to 
them  j>reviousIy. 

Wlien  the  areola  is  found  possessing  these  dLstinotive  marks 
its  diagnostic  value  has  been  strongly  argued  for  by  Montgomery, 
Hamilton,  Ecederer,  Dubois,  Blundel,  Merrijnau,  and  Goocli. 
Various  circumstances,  however,  are  now  generally  admitted  as 
sulhcient  Ui  liinit  both  its  vabic  and  app!icjibility. 

Thus,  the  test  can  only  properly  apply  to  a  first  pregnancy; 
the  areola  being  apt  to  retain  ita  colour  aud  breadth  in  women 
who  have  borne  one  or  more  children. 

It  has  lieeii  showu  tliat  pregnancy  may  exist  without  the  colonr 
of  the  areola  h<.'ing  altered  ;  that  all  the  true  characteristics  of  the 
areola  of  pregnancy  may  be  detected  after  a  recent  miscarriage; 
and  that  the  characteristic  ai)pearaiices  of  the  areola  have  been 
known  to  be  wanting  at  the  period  of  labour. 

Thus,  not  t^  quote  authorities,  I  may  mention  that  in  my  own 
practice,  in  one  female  the  areola  was  not  developed  in  her  first 
aud  only  pregnancy ;  that,  in  a  second,  it  was  fidly  developed  at 
the  time  of  the  expidsion  of  a  mole ;  and  that  in  a  third  it  ]ire- 
sented  all  the  virgin  characters  at  the  delivery  of  a  fomth  or  fifth 
child. 
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Demnan,  Dubois^  Ley,  Lajeock,  Hobl,  Shupaon,  and  Cooper, 
have  witnessed  the  change  of  colour  of  the  areola  in  unim] 
ffiitiales  OS  a  oonseqaenoe  of  uterine  disease,  and  ercn  bb  the  ej 

of  menstruation. 

Wliiii^  freely  mlmitting  tlie  acEiioas  diawlwMitai  to  the  ralue 
and  applicability  of  this  test  of  pregnaiscT,  there  is  one  combina- 
tion of  cireamstances  wiiich  has  led  me  to  look  upf/n  its  ase  as  of 
some  importance.  The  facility  with  which  it  can  lie  nuule  avail- 
able, witliout  necessarily  awakening  suspicion  or  sbxiking  the 
modesty  of  the  female,  recommends  it  strongly  in  a  class  of  cases 
wliich  often  {iresent  themselves  in  practicje,  and  are  not  a  little 
embarrassing  to  professional  men.  I  allude  to  instsnccs  of  yoting 
women  in  respectable  families,  on  whom,  with  or  without  good 
grounds,  suspicion  lias  arisen  of  their  being  pregnant  On  occa- 
sions of  tliis  sort,  I  have  been  able  to  give  a  pretty  strong  opinion 
iHfth  for  and  against  the  suspected  impregnation.  One  or  two 
instances  may  l»e  noticed,  where  this  sign  has  enabled  me  at  mice 
to  banish  groundless  suspicions  against  virtuous  females.  One  was 
a  young  woman  of  17.  She  had  morning  sickness,  suppressed 
menses,  and  a  degree  nf  nlHlnminal  tumofactinn  corresponding  to 
the  sixth  month  of  utero-gestatioa  The  breasts,  however,  exhi- 
bited all  the  characters  of  the  virgin  mammse.  In  another,  the 
suspicion  originates!  in  some  scandalous  stories,  which  had  no 
foundation  in  fact.  In  a  medico-Iegol  case  it  was  had  recoureo 
to  with  the  same  effect.  At  the  Aberdeen  Spring  Circuit  of  1839, 
a  female  pled  her  atlvanced  pregnancy  to  obtain  the  postininement 
of  her  trial.  On  giving  an  opinion  adverse  to  her  statement, 
the  court  proceeded  to  try  the  case.  Of  course  in  all  these  in- 
stances, nothing  farther  was  a£&rmed  than  the  high  improbability 
of  the  impregnation. 

A  deposition  of  dark  pigment  cells  has  been  noticed  to  occur 
during  the  pregnant  state,  in  tjtber  situations  tliaii  in  and  around 
the  areola,  as  in  the  mesial  line  of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  on  the 
face  and  otiier  part«  of  the  general  surface. 

Tlie  disotilonition  of  the  l>elly  shows  itself  iji  the  fonu  of  a 
narrow  browTi  line  extending  faim  the  pubea  to  the  umbilicus  or 
to  tlie  sternum,  with  a  dark,  but  not  raised,  areola,  about  a  ijuarter 
of  nu  inch  in  bi*eailth,  around  the  navel,  most  marked  in  dark 
Complexioneil  females. 

Elsiisser  says  that  he  found  this  line  in  400  pT-egnant  women 
examined  by  hint  In  377  of  these  it  extended  from  tlie  pit  of 
the  stomach    to  the  pubes;  in   22,  only  fix)m  the  navel  to  tlie 
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pubes ;  in  tLe  remaining  instance,  it  was  wanting  below  but 
present  above  the  naveL  On  the  other  hand,  this  observer  coiild 
n(}t  discover  the.  line  in  certain  pregnant  women  examined  by 
him.  Though  he  has  not  distinctly  stated  the  number  of  these 
exceptional  cases,  Fie  cahnilated  tht*  proportion  in  wliich  this  sign 
was  fomid  to  those  in  which  it  was  not  as  4  to  1.  Moreover, 
he  detected  the  brown  line,  thtntgh  narrow  or  faintly  coloured,  in 
unimpregnated  females.  I  may  add  that  I  have  thrice  observed 
the  same  thing  in  females,  and,  wlmt  is  stUl  more  remarkable,  in 
a  male,  at  the  Al^rtleen  deadhouse,  in  the  winter  of  18(38-9. 

llie  brown  dLscolumtions  on  other  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  besides  the  abdomen,  in  pregnant  women,  are  the  small 
discrete  maculaj  or  freckles,  known  as  liver  spots,  chloasmata 
uteriiia,  or  pityriasis  gravidarum,  which  develope  themselves  on 
the  face,  neck,  breasts,  and  arms  during  utero-gest^tion. 

In  fifty-eight  pregnant  women  examineil  by  Elsasser,  he  found 
these  macula?;  present  in  all.  In  four  of  them  they  appeared 
during  the  firBt  three  months,  in  twcdve  at  tlie  middle  of  their 
prt^gnancies,  in  fourteen  during  the  last  six  or  eiglit  weeks.  In 
the  remaining  cases,  the  date  of  the  eniption  was  not  ascertained. 

The  increased  development  of  the  pigment  cells  on  various 
parts  of  the  surface  in  pregnant  women  is  occasionally  witnessed 
to  a  still  greater  extent,  Thus  moles  and  waits  are  at  this  time 
liable  to  liecome  turgid  and  dark,  while  bnmettes  and  even  blondes 
occasionally  take  on  a  darker  hue,  and  certain  cutaneous  enijitions 
become  more  distinct.  I  wjls  consultetl  by  a  young  and  healthy 
bninette,  a  few  weeks  after  her  deliver)',  in  whom  the  skin  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  aMomen  and  of  the  fronts  of  l«jth  thighs  hiwi 
taken  on  a  hue  like  that  of  a  rauhitti)  j  the  persistence  of  the  dis- 
coloration from  the  later  months  of  her  jn-egnancy  up  to  the  time 
of  her  ™it  to  me  had  caused  her  no  small  ularui. 

The  value  of  these  liver  spot^  on  tlie  various  parts  of  the 
general  surface,  as  signs  of  an  existing  pregnancy,  ia  much 
lessened,  from  the  ditticulty  of  discriminating  betwixt  the  maculse 
of  utero-gestation  and  forms  of  cphdis  and  pUt/ruisis  ver^icotm\ 
while,  again,  the  former,  as  is  well  known,  may  be  caused  not 
only  by  erposure  to  sunUght,  but  also  by  irritation  of  internal 
organs,  uterine  and  otherwise. 

Fifth,  Since  1831  the  state  of  the  urine  during  pregnancy  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  practitioners  in  this  and  other  countries. 
On  standing  for  some  time,  the  mine  of  pregnant  women  after  the 
fii*st  mouth  has  been  observed,  though  with  s*)me  exceptions,  to 
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become  turbid,  by  the  formation,  of  a  fatty  pellicle  on  its  sur- 
face, followed  by  the  fall  of  a  flaky  preeijntate.  As  to  the 
character  of  this  foreign  mutter,  however,  accoucheure  and  chemista 
are  not  ii^'eed,  while  as  to  its  value  as  a  sign  of  pregnancy^  experts 
are  by  no  means  at  one.  The  deposit,  known  as  kiestino,  or 
gravidine,  has  been  vai'iously  characterised  as  casein  (Bird) ;  as  a 
protein  compound  closely  connected  with  the  lacteal  secretion 
(Sim<»u) ;  and  as  a  collection  of  crj'stals  of  triple  ])ho3phato, 
vibriones,  and  fungi  (Lelnnann).  "While  several  of  its  earlier 
observers  (Kane,  Bird,  Eguiser),  considered  this  sul>8tance  in  the 
urine,  when  pi-esent,  as  a  certain,  or  till  but  certain  teat  of  utero- 
gestation,  other  and  later  writei-s  have  i-auked  it  as  nearly  or 
wholly  valueless.  This  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  test  they  rest 
on  the  following  considerations,  which  scarcely  now  admit  of  dis- 
pute : — 

That  the  kiestine  shows  some  diversities  in  the  date  of  its 
appeamnce  in  the  urine  of  prej^iant  females. 

Thut  it  is  not  invariably  to  be  met  with  at  any  one  stage 
of  utero-gestation. 

That  it  may  occur  in  the  urine  of  females  soon  after  their 
delivery,  either  during  or  in  the  absence  of  lactation. 

That  it  may  be  found  in  tlie  m*iue  of  virgin  females  in  diseased 
8tat**H  of  the  uterine  organs. 

Its  existence  is  not  altogether  tinknown  in  the  urine  of  males 
aud  infants. 

This,  with  the  acknowledged  diificulty  in  distinf^^mshing  with 
certainty  between  the  kiestine  pellicle  and  a  similiir  appearance 
occasionally  to  be  witnessed  iu  healthy  urine,  exceedingly  lessens 
the  value  of  this  indication  of  pregnancy ;  though  it  does  not 
authorise  us  to  throw  it  asiile  akoguthcr  as  an  auxilhary  test  in 
doubtful  cases  in  the  eai'Uer  months. 

h\  once  instance  I  found  tliis  test  usefid  in  ordinary  practice. 
In  consultation  with  the  late  I)r.  Jamieson,  Lecturer  on  Alidwifery 
in  tlie  Aberdeen  University,  we  could  not  witli  confidence  distin- 
guish, in  the  case  of  a  lady,  whether  there  was  ovarian  disease  or 
gravid  uterus  at  the  fomth  mouth,  wlien  our  j)atient  pronounced 
decidedly  for  the  former,  from  the  absence  of  kiestine  in  her  lU'iiie, 
which  had  attracted  her  notice  in  hor  pntgnancies  previously.  A 
short-  time  showed  that  slie  was  right  iu  this. 

Sidh,  No  reUance  is  now  placed  on  tlie  character  of  the  blood, 
or  the  state  of  the  pulse,  as  indications  of  pregnancy. 

StvcfUht  The  tint  which  the  vagina  has  been  ob&cuiTed  to  assume 
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in  the  earlier  months  of  j)re*^ancy,  var>'ing  from  that  of  wine-leos  to 
a  violet,  or  blackisL  bluu,  bus  bL*en  relied  ou  as  an  iudication  of  this 
state.  This  appearaiicp,  however,  iiiay  be  inchiocd  in  the  vagina 
by  haciuoiTlioids  iu  the  rectum ;  wliile,  according  to  Dubois,  it 
may  be  witnessed  at  the  time  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  or 
after  any  unusual  flow  of  blood  to  the  external  genitals.  More- 
over, we  have  tiie  anthorit)'  of  Dr.  Mont^'omery  for  the  statement 
that  tliis  state  of  the  vagina  is  not  invariably  to  he  met  isath  in 
pregnant  women. 

Passing  from  these  indications  of  pregnaucy,  all  of  tliem  at- 
tenJeil  iu  their  applieatioii  with  more  or  less  (jf  uncertainty,  we 
come  to  those  w^hich  are  founded  ou  the  expansion  of  the  uterus, 
and  the  gi'owth  within  it  of  the  product  <»f  conception.  As  these 
advance  gi*ailually,  the  discrimination  of  the  pregnant  state  becomes 
more  and  more  easy,  so  that  by  the  time  the  xitero-gestation  has 
reached  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  month,  all  uncertainty  has 
ceased,  and  we  can  rest  our  decision  ou  evidence  "U'luch  is  not 
liable  to  nuslead  us.  Previously,  however,  bo  this  period  the 
changes  taking  place  iu  the  uterus  and  its  contents  are  but  par- 
tially aviulabie  as  tests  of  an  existing  pregnancy. 

The  indications  of  pregnancy  derivable  from  these  soui-ces  are 
drawn  ftom — Isf,  The  state  of  tlie  os  and  ceiTix  uteri ;  2(/,  The 
growth  of  the  uterus ;  and  3^^,  The  development  of  the  fictus ; 
the  value  and  certainty  of  these  imlicatioua  being  in  the  order  in 
which  they  have  beeu  enumerated. 

The  state  of  the  os  and  cer\Tx  uteri  is  not  c»nly  dilferent  in 
pregnant  from  what  it  is  in  non-pregnant  females,  but  it  also 
varies  at  diflereut  stages  of  tlie  uterogestation.  Witli  the  con- 
dition of  the  OS  and  cervix  uteri  in  the  nnimpregnated  female 
you  must  be  familiar.  Soon  after  conception,  on  making  the 
usual  examination  per  vaifitiavi,  the  c^^rvix  is  felt  ttj  bo  fuller, 
roimder,  and  more  spongy  or  elastic  than  in  its  virgin  state; 
while  its  orifice  has  lost  its  transverse  shape  and  well-defined 
edge,  and  is  rounder  and  thicker.  Gradually  as  the  jierio^l  of 
pregrmncy  advances  it  not  only  becomes  less  prominent,  but  its 
position  is  altered.  From  and  after  the  sixth  month  it  becomes 
more  and  more  flattened,  till  fibout  the  perioil  of  deliveiy  it  can 
no  longer  be  felt.  For  the  first  three  months  it  is  easUy  reached, 
being  low  down  in  the  vagina.  About  the  fifth  month,  or  a 
little  eai'lier,  its  place  is  higher,  from  the  ascent  of  the  nterus 
into  the  abdomen,  and  the  cUrection  of  the  os  is  more  towards  the 
back  wall   of   the  vagina.     After  tliia  period  it   recedes   farther 
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from  the  external  parts,  and  ceajses  to  he  distinguishable  as  a  pro- 
jecting bfxly. 

Tlic  absence  of  these  changes  in  the  03  and  cervix  uteri  ia  of 
more  value.  Uian  their  presence.  Thus  it  may  be  concluded  ^nth 
certainty  that  the  woman  is  not  with  cli.Lld.  especially  if  the  sus- 
pected ]irt^^^nancy  have  been  of  some  months'  duration,  should 
the  03  uteri  be  fouml  retaining  the  character  of  the  uniuiprej;- 
natcd  flUite.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  known  that  in  some  married 
■women  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  never  reciiver  their  vugin  state  ; 
wliile  a<,TLin  certain  uterine  diseases  may  cause  these  parts  to 
assume  almost  exactly  the  characters  which  attend  the  earUer 
stages  of  iitero-gestation. 

The  changes  in  the  Itodi/  of  tM  nUrus  are  important  to  be 
noticed  in  comiection  with  suspected  jiiregnancy.  Duiing  the 
first  three  months  the  degree  of  its  development  is  ascertained 
with  difficulty ;  but  it  becomes  more  easy  of  detection  as  preg- 
nancy jn'oceeda.  In  gcnerid,  by  tlio  end  of  the  fourth  mouth, 
the  hmdus  of  the  uterus  may  bo  felt,  especially  in  a  thin  person, 
above  the  anterior  wall  of  tlin,  pi-lvLs.  louring  i\\^  fifth  month  it 
has  usuiilly  risen  to  between  the  pubes  and  the  undnlicus^  and 
tbe  enlargeiiieot  may  be  asceitained  on  examination,  per  vaginam, 
if  the  linger  is  jjlaced  on  the  forepart  of  the  cemx  uteri  In  the 
s'uth  month  the  fundus  uteri  has  risen  as  liigh  as  the  umbilicus. 
In  the  sevfiUh  month  it  is  on  a  level  with  a  point  midway 
between  the  umbilicus  and  the  lower  end  of  the  sternunL  By 
the  end  of  tlio  eujktk  montli  it  has  ixmcbed  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
beyond  which  it  does  not  subsequently  advance. 

Even  in  the  earlier  periods  of  pregnancy,  but  especially 
towards  its  natural  termination,  an  important  indication  not 
unfre<[ucntly  comes  into  play,  acconling  to  some  Inter  olwervera, 
namely,  the  alternate  relaxation  and  contraction  of  the  uterus. 
This,  when  present,  could  only  be  imitated  in  ceitain  cases  .of 
menorrhagia,  from  which  it  could  be  reaiUly  distinguished  by 
the  absence  of  hiiirnorrhage. 

The  expansion  of  tbc  utenis  is  attended  with  two  subsidiary 
phenomena,  which  have  been  laid  hold  of  as  indications  of  preg- 
nancy, namely,  the  states  of  the  navel  and  of  the  linea  alba. 

It  is  well  known  that  about  the  abcth  month  of  pregnancy 
the  increase  in  bulk  of  the  abdominal  contents  causes  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  umbilical  pit,  after  which  this  part  begins  to  protrude  ; 
wliile  again,  aftc'r  the  uterus  has  passed  the  umbilictis,  tlie  pres- 
sure on   the    abdominal  wall  causes  a  separation  of   the  recti 
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muscles,  so  as  to  give  an  increase  of  breodtb  to  the  linea  ollia.  I 
nee<l  hardlj  remind  you  that  lx)th  these  chanj,'es  may  originate 
in  dprJi^sy  or  other  chronic  enlar;^^emynt  of  tlie  aljth>niinal  coiiUnit.s. 

To  return  to  the  ntenis.  The  growth  of  this  organ,  as  dis- 
covered from  its  position  in  the  ahdomen  and  pelvis,  it  must  l»e 
borne  in  mhid,  may  arise  from  other  causes  than  pregnancy,  such 
as  hydatids,  polj-pus,  thopay, .  or  accumuhitiou  within  it  of  the 
menses,  or  even  from  sciiThons  thickcnuig  of  its  walls.  At  the 
same  time  the  co-existence  of  other  signs  of  pregnancy  would 
atTord  a  strong  conviction  of  the  existence  of  that  condition.  A 
negative  opinion;  on  the  other  hand,  might  more  safely  ho  formed 
from  tlie  want  of  c()rresf>r)ndon(:e  between  tin;  state  of  the  uterus 
and  other  signs,  apparently  indicating  a  certain  period  of  preg- 
nancy. 

I  now  come  to  advert  to  the  last  source  from  which  we  can 
draw  our  indications  of  pregnancy,  namely,  from  the  growth  within 
the  utems  of  the  piixluct  of  conception.  Here  we  reach  a  source 
of  evidence  of  a  most  satisfact<jiy  kind,  where  we  are  no  longer 
in  danger  of  falling  into  tliose  sources  of  fallacy  which  attend  the 
practical  application  of  most  of  the  tests  which  we  have  hitherto 
hcen  considering. 

Tlie  indications  derivable  from  tliis  source  are  three  in  number. 
The  discovery  of  (1.)  The  iu:tive  movements  of  the  fo'tus ;  (2.) 
Its  j»<7mrf  movements ;  and  (3.)  The  indications  of  its  vitality 
afl'onle*!  by  the  st<:'tlinfiW)pe.     These  arc  the  so-called  rertain  s-upis. 

The  ftrtivc  movements  of  the  foetus.  The  first  sensation 
to  the  mother  of  the  Uviug  being  witliin  her  is  the  cause  usually 
now  assigned  of  these  peculiar  sensations,  sometimes  attended  with 
disturbances  of  the  system,  experienced  by  the  pregnant  female 
between  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth  weeks,  to  which  tlie  term 
quirJceniiiff  haa  been  appUed.  As  a  test  of  utero-gestation  it  is 
almost  useless  to  the  medical  jurist,  for,  not  to  speak  of  its  occa- 
sional abaence,  and  its  being  sometimes  believed  by  the  female  to 
be  felt  where  other  sensations  have  been  mistaken  for  it  by  her, 
it  cannot,  where  it  has  actually  been  experienced,  be  verified  by 
the  pi'actitioner.  It  is  altogether  dillerent,  however,  when  this 
period  is  past,  and  the  motions  of  the  fcetus  are  sufficiently  active 
to  be  capable  of  being  ascertained  by  the  medical  examiner. 

The  active  movements  of  the  fcctns  are  manifestal  by  an 
impube  communicated  tic\  the  walls  af  tlie  uterus  by  the  body  of 
the  child,  which  fii-st  becomes  sensible  to  the  mother  al»out  the 
end  of  the  third  or  the  begimiing  of  the  fourth  month,  though  not 
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imfrequently  not  till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  month.  The  fcetal 
movements  are  described  as  l)tiuig  at  first  a  sharp  prirhinij  sensa- 
tion, or  as  a  sort  of  titUlntion  in  some  part  of  the  uteriis.  Tliis 
is  afterwards  succeeded  by  a  strokt  or  distinct  percusstatij  sensible 
to  the  hand  place<I  over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  -wall,  and 
which,  even  at  this  early  jwriod,  may  be  sufficiently  strong  sen- 
sibly to  displace  the  uterine  walls,  and  through  them  to  conmiuni- 
cate  an  impulse  to  those  of  the  abdomen,  rendering  the  elevation 
thus  produced  visible  to  the  eye. 

^Vhere  the  woman  is  thin  and  the  fcetus  vigorous  and  lively, 
this  sign  may  be  available  to  the  practitioner  as  early  as  the 
fourth  mouth.  In  other  circumstances  it  is  only  in  the  fifth 
month,  or  even  later,  that  this  can  be  accomplished. 

To  succeed  in  feelint^  or  exciting  the  active  movements  of  the 
foetus,  the  examiner  shnuld  grasp  the  uterine  mass  with  his  Rprc»ad 
hand,  as  if  examining  the  abdomen  for  an  ordinary  tumour,  press- 
ing it  backwanis  towards  the  spine  with  his  fingers,  or  from  each 
side  towards  the  centie,  or  he  may  succeed  in  his  object  equally 
well  by  applying  a  hand  firmly  against  one  aide  of  the  uterine 
tumour,  and  impressing  the  opposite  side  quickly  with  the  fingers 
of  the  other  hand.  These  man(ru\Te8  are  facilitated  by  placing 
the  woman  on  her  back  in  bed,  with  the  shoulders  and  pelvis 
somewhat  elevated,  and  the  lower  extremities  drawn  up  in  the  state 
of  flexion. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  application  of  the  spread  hand  over 
the  front  of  the  abdomen  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose ;  at  other 
times  we  shall  best  succeed  by  the  sudden  application  of  the  hand, 
previously  cooled  by  immersion  in  water,  which  frequently  has  the 
effect  of  making  the  fcetus,  as  it  were,  to  start,  and  thus  to  com- 
municate a  very  distinct  sensation  of  its  movcmenta. 

It  is  necessary  to  warn  you  against  mistakes  in  the  a])precia- 
tion  of  this  sign.  Diseased  conditions  of  the  uterus  or  its  con- 
tents can  never  mislead  the  examiner,  provided  he  be  sufficiently 
careful  to  distinguisli  tlie  mere  changes  of  place  of  a  part  of  the 
uterine  mass,  or  of  a  dead  foetus,  from  the  independent  muscular 
motions  of  a  living  child.  He  woultl  In;  a  very  careless  examiner 
who  could  confound,  as  has,  however,  been  done,  the  movements 
of  flatus  in  the  intestines,  or  convulsive  motions  of  the  ule.rine 
walls  with  the  active  movements  of  the  foetus.  Such  mistakes 
have  often  been  committed  by  females  themselves,  even  those  who 
had  previously  borne  children,  and  they  have  thus  been  induced 
to  declare  themselves  pregnant  when  they  were  not  so. 
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lliere  is  still  one  oLhor  source  of  fiillany  to  whioli  it  is  proper 
liere  to  alluJe,  uamely,  the  power  which  it  lias  been  tisserted  that 
some  womeu  possess  of  simuliiting  the  motious  of  the  chihl  by 
certain  actions  of  tlie  nMomiual  imiscles.  Thus  Dr.  Bhimiell,  who 
has  called  our  attention  to  this  fact,  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman 
seen  by  the  late  Dr.  Lowder  and  other  eminent  accoucheurs,  who 
simulated  these  movements  so  exactly,  that  had  theyjndj^ed  from 
this  sign  alone  tliey  would  luive  prouoiuiced  her  pre^ant. 

When  the  active  movements  of  the  fa^tua  can  be  felt,  it  is,  of 
of  course,  certain  that  pn^gnancy  exists.  Ca.sc»s,  however,  have 
occurred  in  which  this  sign  was  either  very  late  of  being  appre- 
ciable, or  where  it  has  not  been  so,  either  by  the  accoucheur  or  by 
the  mother,  up  to  the  tennination  of  the  pregnancy.  Such  occur- 
rences, tliou<rh  extremely  rare,  re<|uire  to  be  kept  in  view.  Of  this 
Dr.  Montgomery  has  met  with  two  instances  in  his  own  practice, 
where  he  and  others  failed  to  make  out  pregnancy,  thouf^h  in  one 
case  of  the  sixth  and  in  the  other  of  the  seventh  month.  Similar 
occurrences  are  recorded  in  the  practice  of  Desomieaux,  Capuron, 
IJaudcloqnc,  Gooch,  and  Kenne<iy  of  Dublin. 

I  mention  such  occurrences  the  more  particularly  as  it  has  been 
attemjited  to  tluow  doubts  on  them  by  some  teachers  of  midwifery, 
who  are  never  willing  to  admit  that  they  can  fail  in  anythijig  they 
undertake. 

A  case  in  point  came  "before  a  Court  in  Abenleen  in  1 848.  A 
]>rrtetitiouer  in  the  couDtry  iitteiiiiited  to  cau.se  the  alioillon  of  a 
woman  at  the  eml  of  the  titlh  or  tlie  In-ginniug  of  the  sixtl*  month 
id  her  pregnancy.  Two  accouchoura  examinetl  the  woman  hhoi-tly 
afterwards,  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  abortion  had  been 
effected  ;  tho  woman,  however,  was  delivered  of  a  heallliy  infant  at 
the  full  time. 

An  instance  previously  referred  to  in  another  connection 
(Sterility,  p.  86)  wune  unrlor  my  own  notice  in  private  practice. 
The  pregnancy  was  complicateil  with  ascites  and  a  broken  consti- 
tution, to  wliich  the  female  fell  a  victim  shortly  after  her  dehvery. 
At  the  date  of  my  first  visit  she  had  been  seven  years  married 
with(mt  family,  and  all  that  time  she  had  aulTered  from  irritable 
uterus,  which  rendered  her  nii.sierable,  and  made  coition  very  pain- 
ful. On  tlte  removal  of  tho  dithpsy,  of  some  moiitlis  standing,  a 
tumour  was  detected  in  the  abtlomen,  about  the  hulk  of  the  preg- 
nant uteni.s  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
mouth  ;  otherwise  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  pregnancy,  the 
possibility   of  which  was  denied   by   the  woman   herself.     The 
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ZDamxme  were  natural,  the  active  movements  of  the  fo^s  conM 
not  be  felt,  tlie  fo^tul  sounds  were  indistinguishable,  and  it  wna 
impossible  to  reach  the  cervix  uteri  for  the  puqjoao  of  attempting 
ballotement. 

The  pttAm^.  movements  of  the  fci'tus  ore  so  termed  to  distin- 
guish this  sign  of  pregnancy  from  the  one  we  have  been  considering 
(its  active  movements).  To  this  sign  the  appLillalion  "  Ballote- 
ment" has  been  given  by  the  French  and  some  BriLish  writers. 

As  tlio  foetus  is  known  to  tloat  loosely  in  the  liquor  amnii,  it 
is  ea-sily  conceivable  that  it  may  be  ma»le  to  change  its  place, 
independently  altogether  of  its  owii  "sntal  movements — .just  as  any 
other  body  placed  in  similar  circumstances  could  l>e  made  U*  move 
by  an  impulse  commuiiicateil  to  it  from  without.  Further,  tlia 
head  of  the  fcetus.  as  it  lies  naturally  in  the  uU^rus  resting  on  the 
top  of  the  vagina  when  the  mother  is  in  the  erect  position,  can  be 
readied  by  the  fingers  of  oiie  hand,  so  as  to  communicate  such  an 
impulse  to  its  wliole  body  as  can  be  perceive^:l  by  the  other  baud 
plact'd  on  the  abdomtm  over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  uterine 
tumour,  before  it  has  had  time  to  drop  down  into  its  i:ilace  again 
and  the  heatl  oomes  once  more  in  contact  with  the  examiners 
fingers  placed  in  contact  with  the  cenix. 

The  sign  thus  allbnled  to  us  is  one  whicli  is  scarcely  inferior 
in  value  to  that  last  considered  ;  and  it  has  this  advantage  over 
it,  that  it  can  be  made  available  whether  the  fcetus  be  dead  or 
alive  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  It  aftbnls  a  positive  prrw^if 
of  the  existence  of  a  foetus  in  utero,  there  being  no  other  condition 
or  disease  of  the  organ  in  wluch  a  solid  body  can  be  felt  floating 
in  its  cavity. 

The  examiner  may  not  always  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
presence  of  the  fcetus  in  this  way.  This  may  be  due  to  several 
causes  ;  either  fntm  the  fatns  lieing  unusually  smaJl,  the  cenix 
being  uncommonly  long,  or  fsam  the  utenis  lying  too  much  beyond 
the  nmch  of  the  finger  at  the  time  that  the  examination  is  insti- 
tuted. It  is  seldom  satisfactorily  ascertained  either  earlier  than 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth,  or  later  thiui  alx>ut  the  end  of  the 
sixth,  month  of  utero-gestation.  Previous  to  the  first-named  j)eriod, 
the  fu;tus  is  too  light  to  be  distuiguisheil  by  the  touch,  while,  after 
the  last-uametl  peritHl,  its  bulk  hinders  it  horn  flouting  freely 
enough  in  the  liquor  amnii. 

In  making  the  examination,  the  ]iraclitioner  shonhl  jireviously 
have  had  the  bladder  and  rectum  emptied,  in  order  that  the  uterus 
may  have  as  nmch  s]]Ace  as  possible  for  its  descent  into  die  pelvis. 
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so  as  to  bring  it,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  witln'n  reacli  of  the 
examiner's  fingers.  The  woman  ahoiiUl  be  placed  in  the  upright 
position,  or  lying  with  the  shouldei-s  mucih  raised.  One  or  two 
fingers  are  then  to  be  introduced  into  the  vagiua,  and  carried  up- 
wanis  until  their  poinLs  are  applied  to  the  front  of  the  cenix 
uteri,  and  as  high  up  on  that  pai't  as  they  can  be  conveniently 
made  to  reach  without  using  force,  when  they  must  be  care- 
fully kept  in  contact  with  the  pai't  to  which  they  have  been  tlnis 
applied.  Tlie  other  hand  of  the  examiner  is  then  to  be  placed  on 
the  abdomen,  over  the  uterine  tumour,  which  should  be  pressed 
downwards  towards  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis ;  the  tinf:!;era  which  have 
been  kept  applied  to  the  cennx  should  then  be  impressed  against 
it  with  a  quick  or  slit^htly  jerkiuj^  motifm  iipwaitls,  when  in- 
stantly something  will  be  felt  to  Imund  away  from  the  fingers, 
upon  which  it  will,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  seconds,  be  felt 
to  drop  again  with  a  gentle  pat. 

The  examiner  should  be  careful  not  t^  mistake  the  movement 
of  the  utenia  itself  for  that  nf  the  foi'tus  witliin  it,  an  error  which 
may  very  easily  be  fallen  into  if  the  lingers  are  removed  from  their 
contact  with  the  cer\'ix  wliile  the  examination  is  bt*iii<^  rnmle.  Dr. 
Montgomery  has  alluded  to  one  instance  of  a  mistake  of  another 
kind  whieli  cnnld  only  have  occurred  in  the  hands  of  a  very 
careless  examiner, — that  of  confounding  the  pulsation  of  one  of  the 
uterine  arteries  with  the  drop  of  the  ftetus  on  the  finger. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  of  the  indications  of  pregnancy 
M'hich  we  have  to  consider,  namely. 

The  stdhoscopk  signs.  On  applying  the  stethoscope  to  the 
uterine  region  of  the  alMlomen  two  tiistinct  and  independent  sounds 
are  elicited  in  pregnant  women,  the  one  derived  from  the  pulsation 
of  the  foetal  heart,  and  the  other  from  the  activity  of  the  circula- 
tion either  in  the  vessels  of  the  placenta  or  in  the  walls  of  the 
uterus.  The  latter  of  these  sounds  indicates  the  existence  of  a 
placenta,  or  an  enlarged  utertjs,  the  former  the  existence  of  a  li\dng 
fa^tua. 

The  7/U'rinc  or  placental  sotfjle  is- first  perceptible  in  the  fourth 
month,  and  continues  throughout  the  pregnancy.  It  is  descrilxnl 
as  a  low  murmuring  or  somewhat  cooing  sound,  bearing  a  resem- 
blance to  that  made  l)y  lilowing  gimtly  over  tlie  mouth  of  a  wide- 
mouthed  phial,  at  the  same  time  accompanied  by  a  slight  rushing 
noise,  but  unattended  by  any  distinct  impulse.  It  is  always 
synchronous  with  the  pidse  of  the  mothei-.  Its  detection  is 
usually  most  easily  accomplLshed  by  placing  the  stethoscope  upon 
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the  sides  of  the  uterine  mass.  The  insti-ument  should  be  pressed 
pretty  tinuly  a;^'aiusL  the  jiart,  so  as  to  disphtce  at  the  same  time 
any  air  in  the  interj>03L'd  intestines,  and  as  much  of  the  li^^uor 
ftiimii  as  possible,  in  onler  to  obtain  a  solid  medium  l(ir  the 
transmission  of  the  sound.  It  may  not  be  always  jMissible  to 
discover  tliis  sij^,  as  it  is  liable  to  occasional  intermissions,  while 
it  is  likewise  known  to  vaiy  with  the  state  of  the  maternal  pulse. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  possible  in  all  cases  to  distinguish  it  from 
sounds  causeil  by  other  states  of  the  uterus  than  pregnancy.  Thus, 
Dr.  Montt^miery  has  reoonltid  a  case  of  vascular  sarcoma  of  the 
utenis  which  was  accompanied  by  tliis  phenomenon  in  its  most 
perfect  condiLi<m,  as  well  as  an  instance  of  tumour  of  the  abdomen 
pressing  on  the  aoita,  where  this  sound  was  equally  distinct. 
Besides,  the  munnur  may  undoubtedly  be  pi-oduced  artificially  by 
pressing  the  end  of  the  stethoscope  over  tlie  site  of  the  Hiac 
vessels.  Some  writers  consider  it  quite  possible,  too,  that  the 
placental  murmur  may  remain  altogether  inappreciable  during  tlie 
whole  ccjurse  of  pregnancy  in  those  instances  where  the  placenta 
has  its  place  of  insertion  on  the  jjosterior  wall  of  tlie  uterus. 

The  soiifid  of  the  faial  hmrt  is  a  much  more  importunt  sign 
than  that  of  the  placenta,  as  it  is  constant,  and  is  not  hable  to  l>e 
mistaken  for  any  other.  It  resembles  the  ticking  of  a  watch  under 
a  pillow,  is  duuhle,  like  that  of  tl>e  adult  heart,  and  varies  in  fre- 
quency from  1 2  0  to  1 C  0  beats  in  the  minute  These  circumstances 
serve  to  di.sthiguish  tliis  sound  from  any  merely  matenial  one  with 
which  it  could  t>e  confomuled.  It  is  seldom  tliat  it  can  he  made  out 
distinctly  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  fifth  mouth.  xVs  the  preg- 
nancy advances  it  becomes  more  and  more  clear  and  deLeimined. 
The  period  of  its  ajipearanoe,  however,  is  liable  to  some  variation. 
Thus,  when  the  fietus  is  so  placed  in  the  uterus  that  its  back  cor- 
responds to  the  back  of  the  mother,  the  sign  may  be  hite  of  being 
pei-ceived,  while  in  the  reverse  ciicumstances  it  may  be  made  out 
earlier  than  usual.  In  the  advanced^  stages  of  utem-gestation  the 
fcetus  frequently  changes  its  position,  but  this  throws  no  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  examiner,  as  by  changing  the  ]5lace  of  the 
stethoscope  he  can  always  succeed  in  eliciting  the  sound,  "wherever 
the  fo'tnl  heart  may  be  placed  at  the  moment  of  the  examination. 
It  is.  however,  most  frequently  and  most  reath'ly  heaixl,  at  whatever 
period  the  examination  is  made,  by  placing  the  stethascopc  ou 
either  side  of  the  uterine  tumour  at  a  point  midway  l»etween  the 
navel  and  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  but 
preferably  on  the  left  side. 
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I  am  only  aware  of  one  case  in  which  a  conipet*?nt  practitioner 
has  failed  to  discover  the  fcjetal  pulsation  in  the  course  of  preg- 
nancy. It  is  one  ineutioued  by  Dr.  Montgomery,  and  occurred  in 
his  own  practice.  The  woman,  however,  was  at  tlie  time  lahoiu- 
ing  under  an  attat-k  of  ascites. 

The  value  of  the  stethoscopic  signs  of  pregnancy  will,  from 
what  I  have  said,  be  obvious  to  you,  Tlie  plai/ental  inunnur  is 
less  U'ustworthy  than  the  ftetal  sound,  independently  altogether 
of  its  lialiihty  to  be  confounded  with  sounds  naturally  arising, 
though  it  occurs  earlier  than  the  otliers.  When  lK)th  are  distinctly 
made  out  iu  the  same  case,  tlieir  combined  evidence  cannot 
possibly  lead  us  into  error.  Of  course  it  is  only  in  the  event  of 
tlie  fd'tna  Ijcing  alive  that  either  of  them  is  available,  and  on  this 
account  they  yield  in  importance  to  ballotement. 

To  sum  up  our  estimate  of  these  three  certain  signs  of  preg- 
nancy, of  which  we  have  now  completed  the  consideration — 

AVe  have  seen  that  the  lirst  of  tliese, — the  aiiive  movements  of 
the  foetus  in  utero, — is  only  available  when  the  foetus  is  alive  and 
vigorous,  and  thus  its  value  is  so  far  limited.  The  second, — or  hal- 
lotemeni, — is  equally  applicable  to  the  appreciation  of  both  the 
living  and  dead  fcetus,  but  it  is  incapable  of  enabling  us  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  tnie  and  a  false  conception.  Tlie  thirtl  sign, 
or  set  of  si^is,- — the  sldiwscopkj — can  only  be  produced  by  a 
living  child,  and  one  of  them  at  least  is  not  always  to  be  dis- 
covered, even  in  these  circumstiinces. 

It  is  to  the  combination  of  these  signs,  then,  that  we  ought 
maiidy  to  trustj  and,  with  due  precautions,  the  mediwil  jurist 
when  these  are  present,  is  furnished  with  data  of  the  most  posi- 
tive kind,  and  is  then  enabled  to  speak  with  a  depeo  of  certainty 
which  is  very  satisfactoiy  in  the  diificult  and  responsible  situation 
which  he  is  liable  to  Ijave  to  occupy  M'heu  called  on  to  speak  as 
to  the  existence  of  a  suspected  pregnancy.  It  is  not  meant  by 
this  that  we  are  not  to  avail  ourselves,  in  every  such  inquiry,  of  all 
the  indications  of  the  pregnant  state.  On  the  contrary,  even  the 
less  certain  signs  should  be  made  to  Ijcar  u])on  the  decision  with 
the  weight  to  which  they  are  respectively  entitled. 

The  points  hitherto  discussed  refer  chiefly  to  the  natural  form 
of  pregnancy.  I  have  now  to  advert  to  certain  specialities  attach- 
ing to  the  other  forms,  as  laid  doM^n  by  authors,  beginning  with 
cxtra-iUerbie  prtfpiancy.  In  such  pregnancies,  i.e.  those  cases  in 
which  the  germ,  in  place  of  being  developed  in  the  uteinis,  is 
found  outside  of  it,  or  in  one  of  its  appendages — in  the  ovaries, 
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the  va^na,  or  the  fallopian  tubes — the  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
the  gravid  condition  come  to  be  attended  with  greater  difticiilties 
in  f^eneral  than  in  the  former  class  of  cases.  For  although  the 
Bij^is  of  jiruf^'nancy  are  here  the  same  as  l^efore,  the  number  of 
them  available  for  our  purpose  is  more  restricted  than  in  cases  of 
natunil  pref,mancy. 

In  the  earlier  months  the  symptoms  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy 
nrn  usually  very  anfmudoua,  ajid  though  in  this  case  the  uterus  is 
known  to  enlarge  ■v\nth  the  growth  of  the  ftetus  as  in  natural 
jtrt'i^imnry,  it  is  seldom  found  to  reach  to  more  than  twice  or 
thrice  the  bulk  of  the  virgin  womb.  Ballotement  again,  cannot 
bo  ha*l  rucuurae  to  in  any  of  the  forms  of  extra-uterine  jjregnancy, 
and  it  is  still  an  undetenuined  point  wliether  in  these  the  soutile 
placeutatre  shouhl  bi;  heard  »r  not.  On  the  other  huiul  the  active 
znovements  of  the  f<ctus,  and  the  pulsation  of  its  heait,  can  be 
made  out  in  Imth  ventm!  and  ovarian  pregnancies  ;  in  the  former 
of  these,  indeed,  more  distinctly  than  in  natural  pregnancy,  from 
the  alulmninal  parii.'tcs  only  luring  interposmh 

It  shoultl  be  l>onie  in  mind  in  aU  such  cases,  that  owing  to 
thn  tk»gi"ee  of  local  disturbnjice  which  they  usually  excite,  these 
forms  of  pregiumcy  are  liable  to  be,  and  have  been,  mistaken  in 
practice  for  onlinary  disease  of  the  abtiomen  or  pelvis. 

The  term  complicattd  pitgnannj  has  been  applied  by  accouch- 
eurs t-o  the  co-existence  of  jiregnmicy  in  itny  (me  nf  its  forms  with 
ordinaiy  disease.  With  this  form  of  pregnancy,  however,  the  medi- 
cal junst  has  little  to  do,  unless  so  far  as  it  may  ti»nd  to  obscure 
the  proofs  of  the  giuvid  condition  itself,  and  thus  come  to  demand 
a  little  extra  attention  on  his  part  to  determine  its  existence  in 
the  case  in  hand. 

In  the  so-called /rt/w  jrregiiandes,  of  midwifery  writers,  there 
exist  certain  abnormal  states  of  the  system,  whicli  may  be  con- 
foundcil  ^^^LII  the  gnivid  state  of  the  female  where  there  is  no 
l»rcgn«ucy  present.  Here  the  diflicidty  arises  from  the  occurrence 
of  morbid  symptoms  cajuible  of  simulating  the  usual  signs  of 
actual  pregnancy. 

The  abnormal  states  most  likely  to  be  confonnded  with  utero- 
gestation  are — Fimt,  The  so-termed  spasmodic  or  nervous  pr^- 
naucy  ;  S^eomi,  Retention  of  the  menses  ;  and  Third,  Moles,  or 
fiklM  oonoeptiona. 

In  the  first  of  these,  the  spasmodic  or  ncT\'ous  pn?gnancy,  the 
following  symjitoms  have  l»een  encountered,  giving  rise,  in  the 
mind  of  tltu  accoucheur,  and  of  the  woman  herself,  to  a  belief  of 
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her  actually  being  with 


Id  ;  namely,  enlargement  of  the  uterus 
'tluess  and  weight  of  the  uterus,  sanguineous 


anil  uf  the  breasts. 
and  serous  dischar^'es,  auynieutation  of  the  al'domeu  more  or  less 
rapid,  milk,  or  fluid  resembling  it,  in  the  breasta,  and  sometimes 
even  pains  not  uulike  those  of  labour. 

Cases  of  this  sort  ai-e  mentiouwi  by  Mauriceau,  Devergie,  and 
others,  in  which  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  uterus,  or  the  move- 
ment of  flatus  in  the  intestines,  had  been  mistaken  for  the  active 
movements  of  the  cliild. 

In  the  second  place,  in  cases  of  retention  of  the  menses  from  any 
cause,  either  at  or  siibseijueutly  to  their  first  appearance,  the  uterus 
may  enlarge  and  lise  out  of  the  ladvis,  the  brejists  may  become 
bulky,  bard,  aud  tense,  and  interniitting  pains  occur,  simulating 
those  of  labouT- 

One  case  of  this  sort  was  lately  seen  by  nie,  in  which  a  prac- 
titioner declared  the  woman  to  be  eight  months  gone  with  chilrl, 
and  the  child  dead  sbc  weeks. 

Once  more,  similar  8}anptoma  may  attend  the  existence  of 
moles  or  false  conceptions.  But  neither  in  these,  nor  in  the  so- 
called  spasmodic  pregnancy,  nor  in  retention  of  the  nicuses,  have 
we  the  certain  signs,  the  absence  of  whicli  suflices  to  guide  us  to 
the  negative  conclusion  in  all  these  cases. 

The  same  criterion,  the  absence  of  the  certain  signs,  serves  to 
distinguish  real  from  feigned  pregnancy,  where  the  plea  of  gravidity 
is  set  up  in  any  of  the  instances  j)reviou8ly  refen'ed  to. 

The  (question  has  frequently  been  fliscTLssed  in  connection  with 
the  subject  we  are  treating  of,  whether  it  is  possible  that  a  woman 
can  have  had  sexual  connection  and  svihsetpiently  have  conceived 
without  knomng  of  it  ?     The  answer  usually  given  to  this  inquiry 

■  i.s  that  this  may  happen  during  states  of  coma,  syncope,  or  apojjlexy, 
or  while  under  the  influence  of  narcotics,  aniesthetics,  or  deep 
I  intoxication,  but  that  it-s  possibiHty  during  natural  sleep  has  not 
1       been  proved. 

^P         To  the  analogous  question.  Whether  a  woman  at  a  later  period 
can  be  ignomut  of  her  actual  pregnancy  ?  the  aflirmative  answer 

■  may  be  given  in  the  cose  of  a  woman  Living  wit!i  a  husband,  as 
instances  of  this  sort  have  been  recorded.     This,  however,  does  not 
■all  on  us  to  admit  its  likelihfx)d  or  probability  in  other  circum- 
stances, as  alleged  by  some  waiters. 

Another  question  connected  with  the  subject  of  preg:iancy  is, 
^Whether  a  woman  in  the  pregnant  state  is  always  to  be  accounted 
ta  responsible  agent  (  whether,  in  fact,  these  longings  and  pecuUar 


^ 


risk,  be  aduiBM  that 
ofatUB  tlie  jscseitoe 
coDcQRCoee  of  one  or  man  pwiifUHinaal  fiiwwl^  m  ofder  to  protect 
liiimitlf  from  pecsooal  impnlatkn  «ad  wpnmiiilwIitT;  "  for*  he  adds, 
"  an  indictment  tnaj  be  sosUiiuibie  agiunst  an  aocoiicheiir  for  so 
sMldlfally  delireiii^  a  voman  that  sbe  died."  Ooo  instance 
thk  kind  baa  been  referred  to  bj  tbat  aothor  as  having  been 
in  England.  I  would  only  farther  add,  on  this  subject, 
haa  been  recently  decided  in  the  same  oountxy.  that  if  by  tl 
nndna  nse  of  the  forcepa  or  other  iustnuueut  an  aoooucheur  should 
jfire  a  chilil,  while  in  the  act  of  being  bom,  a  mortal  wound  in 
the  bead,  although  before  the  child  lias  breal}ie<l.  ajid  the  child  be 
aftenraida  h*)Tn  aUve,  but  die  in  constHjuenoe  of  the  wound,  tlie 
niedtoal  attendant  may  be  convicted  at  least  of  nianslangliter. 
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A  trial  of  tbis  kiiid  took  place  at  Stockport  in  1842.  where  a 
reprnlar  pi-actitiouer  of  midwifery  was  cliarged  with  tlie  crime  of 
miuislaughter.  A  convictiuu  Wiis  olitaincd.  and  he  way  senteiicefl 
in  couaequence  to  a  twelvemonth's  imprisonment  In  the  trial  it 
came  out  that  the  infant  had  its  skul]  fi^ictured,  so  as  to  cause  its 
death  immetliatoly  after  its  birth,  aud  that  gross  ignorance  had 
been  displayed  by  the  accoucheur. 

This  hist  feature  of  the  case  was  the  one  which  led  to  the 
comictitju,  for  it  has  beeu  laid  down  in  another  reported  case,  that 
an  error  in  judgment  merely,  although  occasioning  the  death  of  a 
patient,  will  not,  if  the  accoucheur  be  au  established  practitioner, 
subject  him  to  criminal  responsibility. 

Under  abortion,  we  sludl  advert  to  the  legal  position  of  the 
midwifery  pmctitioner,  in  the  case  of  his  finding  it  advisable  to 
have  recourse  to  the  induction  of  premature  labour. 
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OcoASiOKS  FOR  TUK  Inqitiby— PTctcnded  or  Feigned  Delivery— Concealed  Delivery 
(Concealment  of  the  Birth).  PiiooFS  or  Delivkky  in  tue  Liviwo  Fbicai«b — 
Sign*  of  Delivery  iit  tlie  Full  Time— From  the  Birtli  to  the  approach  of  the 
Milk  Fever— During  the  Period  of  the  Milk  Fever— During  the  Persiate&ce  of 
the  Lochial  Discluirge — Fallacies  attending  the  application  of  the»e  Signs — 
Signs  of  didivery  before  the  Full  Time — Signii  deducible  from  the  Progniuicy — 
Signi  deducible  from  the  Delivery  —  Signs  of  Delivery  at  Remote  Periods. 
pROOrs  or  Delh'EBT  in  the  Dkad  Fkmale — C'haractcrs  of  the  Corpora  LntcAJ 
—  Characteni  of  the  Virgin  and  tbc  Multiparoua  Uterufl,  Meiuco-lkoal  Qti 
TION8  ABisiNO  IN  coNSKCTioN  WITH  Dp.LiVEEY — Delivery  without  the  Woman'*' 
ConsoioosncM — Possibility  of  Saper-fcetution — Pr^nanoy  without  Deli%'er}'. 


The  act  of  parturition,  real  or  supposed,  becomes  in  ceitain  cast 
a  poiiit  for  the  consideration  of  the  medical  jurist,  and  he  may  be 
called  u[>oii  to  j>r<>ve  tliat  it  has  taken  plat-ti,  either  recently,  oi 
at  a  more  remote  period,  in  the  living  or  newly  dead  femalt 
The  proof  of  delivery  at  a  more  remote  period  is  chiefly  called  for 
in  certain  civil  cases  of  but  rare  occun-ence ;  that  of  recent  delivery 
enters  as  an  essential  eleznent  into  every  instance  of  criminal 
abortion  or  of  infanticide,  as  well  as  into  certain  inquiries  connected 
with  the  biith  of  chihlren,  some  of  wliitih  wiU  fall  to  be  noticed 
here,  wliile  othera  will  come  in  better  afterwards. 

Of  Pretended  Delivery.  It  is  known  that  the  state  of 
pregnancy  has  been  feigned,  and  a  subsequent  delivery  equally 
feigned,  with  the  view  of  introducing  a  snpjwjsititious  child  aa  the 
heir  to  a  property  ;  with  the  object  of  fastening  on  a  paramour  a 
claim  to  marriage  or  pecuniary  compensation  ;  or  of  satisfj'ing  an 
unreasonable  husband.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating 
attempts  of  the  first  kind  that  the  law,  de  citModiemdo  partu,  still 
in  existence,  was  framed  To  obviate  the  same  danger,  the 
caution  continues  to  be  observed  of  calling  in  some  of  tlie  uibinet 
ministers  at  the  birth  of  princes,  and  thws  securing  their  legiti- 
macy. Dr.  Male  mentions  an  instance  of  prKtende<I  delivery,  in 
which  a  woman  presented  a  dea*l  cliild  to  a  surgeon  as  newly 
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bom  to  her,  but  confessed  the  deceit  ou  his  proceeding  to  examine 
her,  and  finding  no  pLicenta,  and  the  parta  of  generation  in  their 
uatuml  state. 

A  similar  case  is  given  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  Laruxt^ 
in  whicli  a  Tjundio  of  rags  had  been  enclosed  in  a  coffin  to  pass 
for  the  chilli. 

Capuron  gives  an  instance  in  which  a  young  woman  pretended 
pregnancy,  confined  herself  to  bed,  stained  her  linen  with  bullock's 
blood,  and  assured  her  lover  that  she  had  sent  out  her  child  to 
nurse.  Two  years  afterwards,  on  his  demanding  his  supposed 
child,  &he  had  to  confess  the  deceit,  to  escape  a  charge  of  infanti- 
cide brought  agaijit  lier  by  the  law  authorities. 

Dr.  Paris  refers  to  a  case  where  a  woman  stole  a  cluld  to  pass 
off  for  her  own  under  similar  circumstances,  and  the  woman  who 
had  lost  her  child  was  in  consequence  subjected  to  a  charge  of 
infanticide. 

The  crime  of  concealing  the  birth  is  in  England  specially 
denounced  by  the  Lansduwue  Act  (9  Geo.  IV.  cap.  31  §  14),  but 
punishment  is  not  enforced  where  the  presumption  can  be  raised 
that  the  woman  ex])ectBd  her  cliild  to  live,  as  where  preparation  had 
been  ma<le  by  her  for  its  birth,  and  clothes  pra\*ided  for  it.  In  a 
charge  of  this  sort  the  child's  body  must  be  found  to  authm-ise  a 
criminal  prosecution,  though  the  proof  of  its  hanng  been  alive  at 
or  aft^r  birth  does  not  retjuire  to  l>e  established.  It  must  be 
shown,  however,  that  the  pregnancy  had  lasted  long  enough  to 
render  the  birth  of  a  living  clvild  possible. 

With  all  this  agrees  the  Scottish  practice. 

To  bring  the  case  under  the  statute,  the  concealment  must 
have  continued  during  the  whole  coui-se  of  the  pregnancy,  and  An\vn 
to  the  death  or  disappearance  of  tlie  child,  witliout  disclosure  to  a 
single  indi\'idual,  and  the  panel  must  not  have  called  for  help  or 
assistance  at  the  birth. 

It  deseiTes  to  be  noticed  here  that  women  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  life  show  on  occasions  of  this  sort  a  strength  and  capabihty  of 
endiu-ance  scarcely  to  have  Imen  expectetl  j  giving  birth  unaided 
to  theii'  children,  iuid  resuming  their  work,  or  IriuelUng  a  con- 
siderable distance,  like  the  American  Inilians,  as  if  nothing  unusual 

happened.  Ntimerous  illustrations  of  tliis  are  to  be  met  with 
criminal  rt^cimls,  and  1  iiavc  met  with  such  cast's  in  my  jnuctice. 

The  pn)ofs  of  delivery  in  criminal  cases  fall  to  be  investigated 
by  the  medical  practitioner.  Those  of  them  which  liear  up<?n  the 
recent  delivery  of  the  woman  are  deducible  partly  from  the  examina- 


tiaa  of  the  mother^  sad  putlr  from  the  fipwtJBn  of  the  infant 

tlw  pfDoli  aNBi  of  CPODB  te  d»vM  fms  die  nadMr  mkm&  To 
the  eeme  soozoe  m  iafy  nfoire  to  tam  far  the  proof  of  the  mere 
d6lrrefy  ni  ctther  CMe; 

As  the  pnofe  denreUe  fiton  tiie  •■■mi—tinn  of  tike  biSmnt 
in  oa  qveetioae  *«— ■^^^^^  with  the  nilyiLtu  of  bath,  abov^ 
mad  ^•■■*^"»'«-    it  v31  be  better  to  eanfine  omeelvcs  at 
|)WMefrt  to  the  |WDufa  ec  ueuivsy^  QeERsblB  nme  the  nothec 

Theae  mer  faeT«  So  be  mrmf%eteJ  after  the  recent  delivery  of 
the  mmun,  i<  Whfle  alirv;  2d,  Affeer  hv  death;  and  3^^  In 
the  lirmger  dead  at  laier  penods. 

The  ocaorenoe  of  pcegnancr  and  sofaaeqiaeiit  delirery  nec^s- 
sarilj  iiB|ilies  a  seriea  of  dhMgea  in  the  aaoDHl  eeoooa^y  b<jLh 
fonctiooai  and  offganic»  wUdi  iaijaiui  oa  it  taees  of  a  mor^  or 
leae  dnzable  chancter.  Ibeee  changes  are  best  maiked  vbere 
the  Qsoal  tenn  of  meio-geBtatJoB  hae  been  reached,  and  htiatd  the 
eyaleai  has  bad  time  to  Teoorer  inm  ^bt  Aoek  given  to  it,  and 
the  functions  performed,  at  and  eooa  afler  the  abrupt  and  suddvn 
terminarinm  of  the  poeipend  state.  In  caoei  of  peeaiatarB  labour 
or  abortion^  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  system  has  had  time 
allowed  for  restoration,  the  marked  character  of  the  cfaaiiges  in 
question  cannot  be  expected  to  be  ofaservmble. 

This,  it  wHI  be  obeerred,  leads  as  to  consider  the  sigiis  of 
recent  delirery  at  or  near  the  full  time.  Tbis  we  maj  do  in 
the  living  motbeTj  in  the  order  of  their  nsoal  occurrence,  as  in 
this  way  we  may  also  obtain  some  assistance  in  decermimng  the 
date  of  the  event  in  any  particular  instance. 

Tbe/rrf  period,  then,  to  which  an  avera^*  durntiun  of  forty- 
eight  hours  Has  been  assigned,  emliraces  the  time  which  elapses 
from  the  moment  of  delivezy  up  to  the  approach  of  the  milk 
fever.  If  the  woman  be  examined  at  this  period  the  vulva  will 
be  fonnd  gaping,  the  labia  and  nymphie  reut  aud  tumitied  ;  the 
foiirchette,  if  the  delivery  has  been  a  first  one,  presents  usually  a 
recent  laceration,  and  the  perineum  even  may  be  involved  occa- 
sionally; the  vagina  will  be  dilated,  and  more  or  less  bathed' 
hi  mucus ;  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  very  much  dilated  and 
soft,  penuiuing  rea«lily  of  tlie  intrroluction  of  two  or  three  fingers,, 
or  ovon  of  the  whole  hand,  into  its  cavity,  while  its  lips 
thickftne<l,  finn.  and  cleft.  The  bidky  utprus  may  be  felt  above 
the  pubcH  by  the  hand  jtlaced  upon  tho  aljdomen,  and  if  the 
pfessaie  be  continued  for  a  short  time,  the  soft  rounded   tumour 
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tliiis  felt  may  be  observed  to  alter  its  bulk  and  consistence  from 
the  regular  and  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  its  jiarietes 
under  tlie  action  of  the  uterine  jjaLiis,  which  may  coutiuue  for  two 
or  threu  days.  The  abduminal  parietes  are  relaxed  and  thrown 
into  folds ;  the  brown  line,  noticed  as  a  sign  of  pregnancy,  may 
be  obacrv'ed  on  them  rtaclung  from  the  pul>eii  to  the  umbih'cus  or 
sternum,  and  minute  clefts  crossing  each  other  in  all  dii-ectious 
may  be  seen,  at  first  pink,  an<l  afterwards  wliite  and  glistoning 
like  orilinai-y  cicatrices,  the  so-termed  linea;  albicantes, 

Uaually,  on  the  completion  of  the  labour,  theixi  is  no  further 
discharge  from  the  ^nilva,  but  at  the  end  of  some  hours  the  locLia 
commence,  consisting  at  this  period  of  pure  blood,  without  any 
particular  odour.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  day  the  iocliia 
bectmio  pale  and  watery.  About  tho  third  or  fourth  day  after 
delivery  they  have  become  almost  wholly  suppressed,  under 
the  iutiueuee  of  the  milk  fever. 

Tho  sei'ond  period,  lasting  usually  from  thirty-six  to  forty- 
eight  hours,  includes  the  duration  of  the  milk  fever  and  of  the 
swelling  of  the  breasts.  The  milk  fever  generally  coiumences  on 
the  third  day  after  delivery.  Sometimes,  however,  it  begins  on 
the  first  or  second  day,  or  even  so  lato  as  the  fourth  or  tiftL  It 
is  best  marked  in  women  who  do  not  nurse  their  infants.  It  is 
preceded  by  hcaiinehc,  and  heat  ami  dryiiefls  of  the  akin  ;  the 
pube  is  at  first  small  and  liard,  then  becomes  fuller,  and  the 
breasta  in  a  few  hours  swell  ;  to  this  succeed  moisture  of  the 
surface,  and  an  abundant  acrid  sweat.  In  from  six  to  twrenty- 
four  hours  the  fever  gives  way,  and  a  watery  milk  flows  from  the 
nipples,  lessening  the  swelling,  tension,  and  tenderness  of  the 
breasts,  which,  however,  go  off  but  slowly. 

Tlie  third  period,  of  from  four  to  five  days,  is  indicated  by 
the  characteristic  discharge  of  the  lochia.  About  the  fourth 
or  ffth  day,  as  the  milk  fever  subsifles^  the  lochial  discharge 
reappears  in  the  form  of  a  ydloioiah  white^  more  or  less  consistent, 
fluid,  having  now  a  peculiar  odour,  difficult  to  characterise,  but 
whicli  once  felt  cannot  l)e  mistaken,  and  which  distinguishes  it 
from  other  genital  discharges.  It  speedily  becomes  sero-pundeut, 
and  in  this  state  may  persist  from  fifteen  days  to  three  months, 
or  even  to  the  return  of  the  menses.  The  How  of  tho  lochia 
ensures  the  discharge  of  the  fluids  which  the  uterine  walls  con- 
tain, and  the  contraction  of  that  organ,  wliich  then  returns  to  its 
proper  situation  in  the  pelvis.  Five  or  six  weeks  asually  elapse 
before  it  has  quite  or  nearly  resumed  its  former  diminished  volume 
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in  the  un impregnated  state,  for  it  never  actually  does  so.  About 
this  time,  if  the  woman  has  not  nursed  her  chilil,  the  menses 
generally  reapjiear. 

The  marks  of  contusion  and  distension  about  the  vulva  have 
generally  become  entirely  effaced  within  two  or  three  days  after 
delivery. 

It  is  chiefly  during  the  first  and  second  of  these  periods, 
which,  it  should  be  rememl>ered,  are  only  approximative,  that  the 
fact  of  recent  delivery  win  be  pi*oj>erIy  verified- 

Tlie  most  characteristic  sign,  during  the  first  i>eriod,  is  tlie 
sanguinolcut  discharge  with  the  odour  of  the  bqunr  ninnii,  which 
odour  will  often  serve  to  distinguish  this  dischar^,'e  from  that 
attendant  on  the  menses,  diseases  of  the  uterus,  polypus,  fibrous 
tumouj^s,  bytlatids,  and  the  evacuation  ol  a  mole. 

The  nullc  fever  iu  the  second  sta;;e  is  not  idwaya  found  to 
occur,  or  it  may  be  so  slight  as  with  difliculty  to  be  made  out. 

The  loeliia  proper,  the  flow  of  which  cliiu-actcrises  the  tliird 
period,  is  a  sign  of  considerable  value,  and  when  it  continues  for 
some  time  it  becomes  still  more  conclusive ;  but  if  the  visit  l>e 
long  delaye<l  there  is  danger  of  confounding  the  locliia  with  tlie 
leucorrhoeal  diacluuge  into  wliicli  it  sometimes  ilegenemtes. 

Such,  then,  are  the  phenomena  wliich  usuidly  succeed  imme- 
diately to  delivery — phenomena  characteTistic  enough  when  suf- 
ficiently made  out,  and  when  taken  in  conjuuction.  but  wliicb, 
taken  singly,  are  not  much  to  be  trusted. 

The  exauiiner,  licforc  procee(^liiig  to  the  inspection  of  the 
woman,  shoidtl  observe  her  general  appearance — that  is,  the  look 
and  figure  of  the  woman  generally.  Soon  after  delivery  the  coun- 
tenance is  pallid,  the  eyes  simken,  and  not  unfrei^uently  Rumnnnled 
with  a  dark  or  pur{>lish  ring ;  there  is  an  appearance  uf  recent 
exhaustion ;  the  skin  is  waim  and  moist,  and  the  perspiration 
during  the  third  period  is  remarkable  for  the  peeubur  odunr  which 
it  emits,  cliaracteriaed  by  the  older  accoucheurs  as  the  gravis  odor 
puerjierii,  and  no  doubt  connected  with  the  lochial  discharge,  the 
smell  of  both  having  a  close  resemblance. 

These  superficial  ajjpearances  are,  however,  more  liable  to  mis- 
lead than  those  which  I  have  noticed  as  occurring  from  the  changes 
in  and  around  the  genital  organs. 

The  examiner  ought  to  be  aware  that,  besides  some  variations 
iu  the  indications  from  the  superficial  aj^pearanc^.  the  period  of 
the  appearance  and  disajipearance  of  the  more  important  and  fixeti 
of  the  indications  of  recent  pregnancy  will  often  be  found  to  vary. 
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To  these  a  duration  of  ten  days  is  usually  assigned,  beyond  which 
an  exaniiuatiuu  of  tht;  woman  can  hanlly  be  expected  to  lead  to 
satisfactory  results.  But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  be 
unwis<^  to  jiostjioue  the  iiispetilion  to  the  end  nF  this  period  when 
it  can  be  done  sooner,  on  the  other  hand  we  are  not  to  neglect  the 
examination  in  any  instance  simply  because  more  than  ten  days 
have  elapsed  since  the  suspected  delivery.  Tt  ouj:,dit  always  to  be 
kept  in  view  that  tliei'e  Ls  a  remarkaijlo  difrcronce  in  the  effects 
produced  by  parturition  on  the  system  of  diflei*ent  individuals,  as 
well  as  in  the  merely  jihysical  changtsH  made  on  the  condition  of 
the  parts  more  iiumediately  concerned  in  that  process. 

In  a  young,  vi<;orous,  and  healthy  woman,  eight  days  after 
deliver}'  of  a  first  child,  her  oppeaiuiice  and  the  state  of  the  genitals 
will  hii  sucli  aa  to  leave  no  trace  of  recent  delivery ;  while  in  women 
of  relaxed  constitutions,  advanced  in  years^  an*l  who  have  borne 
luimei-ous  clnldi-en,  a  longer  i>eriod  than  ten  days  may  pass  over 
without  eB'acing  the  signs  we  have  considered.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  from  what  I  have  myself  observed,  that  other  causes 
which  are  not  so  apparent  give  rise  to  differences  in  this  resj^ect 
between  women  placed,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  in  circumstances 
precisely  alike. 

I)r.  l^lontgomery,  of  Dublin,  states  that  he  was  called  on  to 
examine  a  woman  fire  daj^a  after  delivery  at  the  full  time,  and  was 
particularly  struck  "ftith  the  degree  in  which  the  parts  had  restored 
themselves  t-o  tbeir  natm'nl  condition,  especially  the  os  and  cervix 
uteri,  which  hardly  dillered  from  their  normal  unimpregnated  size 
and  form. 

In  1835,  and  again  in  1839,  T  examined  two  different  women, 
Imtli  of  whom  had  died  from  post-partiun  hemorrhage — one  the 
mother  of  five  children.  In  the  6rst,  the  death  on  the  eighth  day 
succeeded  a  tedious  delivery  with  the  forceps  ;  in  the  other,  the 
death  was  on  the  tenth  day  \  yet  in  each  of  these  cases  the  vagina 
and  uterus  had  almost  resumed  their  usual  apjmarance,  the  abdo- 
minal parietes  were  not  relaxed  or  pendulous,  and  little  or  nothing 
existed  calculated  to  indicate  the  suspicion  of  recent  j^arturition. 

Instances,  again,  of  the  imusually  alow  disappeamnce  of  the 
indications  of  pregiiancy  are  occasionally  encountered. 

On  the  4th  of  June  1840,  I  examined  a  woman  in  custody 
on  a  charge  of  infanticide,  who  had  been  delivered  of  a  child  devett 
days  before ;  yet  in  her  the  face  and  surface  generally  presented 
the  chamcteristic  appearances,  tlie  puerj^eral  odfuir  waa  distinct  in 
the  persph-atiou  and  in  the  lochia,  and  the  vagina  and  uterus  were 
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relaxed  and  ample.     Tliis  woman  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  had 
previously  1>ome  children. 

On  the  28th  of  Mai-ch  1831,  along  with  another  medical  man, 
I  examined  Barbara  Craig,  who  was  tried  at  the  Al»erdeen  Spring 
Circuit  of  that  year  on  an  alternative  charge  of  child-muider  or 
concealment  of  pregnancy,  and  convicted,  on  her  own  confession, 
of  the  latter  crime.  This  woman  was  about  50  years  of  age,  and 
had  previously  given  birth  to  severa.!  illegitimate  children.  The 
one  for  the  concealment  of  whose  birth  she  was  tried,  it  came  out 
in  the  precognition,  was  bom  in  tlie  Christmas  week  procedin|^ 
just  three  months  before  our  examination ;  yet  such  was  the  state 
of  the  vagina  and  uterus,  that  though  some  of  the  indications  of 
recent  delivery  were  wanting,  we  had  considerable  hesitation  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proofs  of  more  recent  parturition 
were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  wan-ant  us  in  reporting  to  that  effect. 

But  not  only  ought  the  examiner  to  be  prepared  occasionally 
to  encounter  some  irregularities  in  the  periods  usually  assigned  to 
the  appearances  of  the  various  indications  of  recent  deliveiy ;  he 
must  also  be  prepared  to  encounter  at  times  more  or  less  impo^^H 
feet  development,  or  even  total  absence  of  some  of  the  more  f^^ 
less  ilTlp^Jrt{lnt  of  these,  while  some  of  them,  when  present,  may 
be  cfipable  of  explanation  by  other  causes  than  parturition.  The 
air  of  languor  and  exhaustion,  with  the  warm  moist  skin  and  the 
pallid  coimtenance  and  sunken  eyes,  it  is  obvious,  may  exist  in 
certain  chronic  internal  diseases,  indtijiendeutly  altogether  of  pr^- 
nancy ;  while  again,  these  marks  will  not  be  so  likely  to  be  noticed 
after  a  first  delivery  in  a  young  healthy  female  of  rigid  fibre,  as  in 
one  who  is  past  tlie  prime  of  life,  the  mother  of  children,  and  of  a 
relaxed  habit  of  body. 

Again,  the  puerperal  0(inur  in  the  sweat  is  not  liable  to  any 
fallacy  when  distinctly  perceived ;  but  it  is  not  always  so  strong  in 
women  in  childbed  as  to  be  remarked  in  every  case^  if  it  exist 
at  all. 

The  lochial  discharge,  with  its  characteristic  odour,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  important  sign  ;  but  the  lochia  have  >>een  known  not 
to  appear  at  all  in  some  instances,  in  others  they  api>ear  earlier  or 
later  than  usual,  or  speedily  disappear  without  ob>'ious  cause,  or 
they  may  l)e  supjires-sed  from  ^institutional  disturbances.  Itesides, 
it  may  happen  that  the  loelual  odour  may  be  naturaDy  indistinct; 
or  tins  may  arise  from  dilution  of  the  lochia  by  admixture  with 
leucorrhceal  discharges,  when  these  last  are  very  abundant. 

The  presence  of  milk  in  the  mamma-,  though  taken  as  an 
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isolated  sip;n,  it  is  not  worth  mucli,  while  it  is  also  calcniatcd  to 
ijiislead,  is  yet  of  considerable  importance  when  noticed  in  con- 
jiiiK^tinn  with  other  nppearunces.  The  fallacies  to  which  it  may 
lead  are  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first  place,  milk  may  be  naturally 
found  ill  tljo  breasts  of  females  at  all  ai^es,  without  any  depend- 
ence on  or  connection  witli  utero-gestatiou  or  paiturition,  as  we 
have  seen  uiuler  "  i*re.s;uaucy ; "  or  it  may  arise  from  certain 
disea^ied  states  of  the  uterus,  or  from  suppression  of  the  menses. 
In  tlie  second  place,  there  may  be  no  secretion  of  niUk  aft-er  a 
natural  delivery. 

Some  years  ago  I  \Tsited  a  la*ly  five  days  after  her  delivery  of 
a  small  child  at  the  full  time,  on  account  of  symptoms  of  puerperal 
fever.  She  hail  previously  borne  two  chiMren  at  the  regular 
period,  besides  ha\'ing  had  two  or  three  premature  labours ;  but 
she  had  never  nursed  her  li\'ing  children  on  account  of  a  total 
absence  of  milk.  Her  breasts  were  not  at  all  more  developed 
tlirtu  those  of  a  girl  before  puberty ;  there  was  no  brown  areola 
round  the  nipples*  which  were  not  bigger  than  those  of  a  girl  of 
ten  years.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  on  examining  the  abdomen 
that  it  wiis  not  at  all  pomluh^us  or  moi*e  reliixed  than  in  the 
virgin  state.  Such  a  case  must  have  been  a  most  puzzling  one 
bail  it  bcion  connected  with  a  charge  of  concealment  of  birth  or  of 
infaiiLicide. 

Dr.  ^rontgomery  states  a  case  almost  identical,  where  the 
breasts  Were  nearly  in  tlie  ^*il•gin  state,  and  the  abdominal  parictea 
and  the  gcniUils  nearly  natui*al  though  the  woman  had  bonio 
eight  cliildren,  usually  in  the  eighth  month,  however. 

Notwithstiinding  the.se  deductious  fnnji  the  value  of  thun  sign, 
cases  occasionally  occur  in  wliich  its  aid  may  be  made  available 
without  much  riak  of  its  nu.slca*ling  us.  Thus  the  manner  in 
whii'b  the  secretion  takes  place  after  delivery,  the  attendant 
wunjitli  of  the  skin,  the  turgescence  of  the  ghindidar  structure  of 
the  breast,  with  a  certain  amount  of  constitutional  sympathy,  can 
rjxrely,  p>sp*»cially  during  the  firet  few  days,  allow  the  examiner  to 
be  in  doubt  of  its  cause.  Again,  a  micrascopic  examination  of 
the  milk,  when  present,  may  sometimes  contribute  to  prove  the 
recent  occurrence  of  parturition.  This  solved  all  doubt  in  a  case 
reported  by  ilr.  Mercer  Adam.  The  body  of  a  new-boni  child, 
much  decomposed,  was  found  in  a  moor  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
It  appeared  to  have  been  dea<l  four  or  five  weeks.  Suspicion 
having  fallen  upon  a  j'oung  woman  who  was  supposed  to  have 
been  delivered  secretly  about  that  time,  she  was  arrested,  and 
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ifCkno'wledged  that  she  had  borne  a  chUd  aboat  a  jear  and  a  half 
be/ore,  which  she  hiul  nursed  until  vrithin  three  months  of  her  a]>pi^ 
luouion.  but  8he  firmly  denied  having  been  recently  deliveretL  No 
fMUiible  plan  of  deciding  the  question  appearing,  some  one 
gMtud  that  her  milk  should  be  examined  by  the  inicrosoo] 
Thb  WU  ac^;ording]y  done,  and  it  vas  foond  to  abound  in  coh 
tniin  kJ"''*'*"^"^-  showing  that  parturition  had  lately  occurred.  Tlie 
^irl  on  thi>i  confessed  that  she  had  recently  given  birth  to  a  still- 
htru  child. 

It  mIkiuM  Im3  romembered,  however,  that  colostrum  has  been 
fM'il  witli  in  lUr.  milk  of  the  human  female  so  late  as  the  seventh 
tuittilU  afUT  di^livery. 

TImj  dilutitlion,  contusion,  and  swelling  of  the  vulva,  the 
va^iniif  inid  tlict  tunk  of  the  utoruB,  do  not  prove  positively  that 
ih4»  woinnn  luw  j^iven  birth  to  a  child  ;  for  a  laige  polypus  or  other 
iriorlriil  |trM«liii*tii(n  rxptHnil  from  the  uterus  may  produce  «— w^y 
h«liiJi(i,  tlitiiii^li,  friitn  thoir  smaller  bidk,  in  a  less  marked  decree 
Mian  n  fijll'^rowTi  fuluN.  Those  appearances  will  also  \ie  found  the 
fnorti  dlMtiiml  the  ^eator  tlie  diJlicidty  attending  the  lalnmr,  and 
thn  liirK*'r  Lltu  infant  in  iin>|Kirtion  to  the  size  of  the  mat«mal 
iMtitMitKoM.  Tlioy  will  likewiHL;  be  better  marked  in  a  first  than  in  a 
fiHlmi«i|itntil  di'livcry. 

Oauu  iiKtre,  it  mii»t  b.^  hiirne  in  miud  that  tLe  bulk  andfoniion 
of  the  utonw  in  the  liyjio-^iuttrium  may  arise  from  diseased  states 
of  timl  orgim,  or  from  il»e  presence  in  it  of  a  fibrous  tumour, 
bylulidH,  Mrinliuw,  etc. 

Having  thuR  pa«.snl  in  re\new  the  signs  of  recent  delivery  at 
or  near  tlin  fnll  time ;  the  indic^itions  which  they  usually  aflFoi^  us 
iKith  as  to  thij  fact  (jf  its  having  taken  place  and  approximately  as 
Ui  the  daU)  of  tlio  event;  and  the  fallftciea  which  may  arise  in  both 
tliiiHi)  dirtjrlinn.H  fmrn  their  iingminle<i  appliuation  in  pfirticular 
JiiMtiuiouH,  this  ftjUuwiiig  ai*e  the  conclusions  to  wliich  this  rt-n-iew 
would  \mu\  us  : — 

!«/,  Tlmt  the  proof  of  recent  parturition  at  the  full  time  in 
tlie  living  fuinale  can  only  be  safely  baaed  upon  the  presence  of 
most  if  not  all  the  signs  I  have  enumerated. 

2(^.  That  these  signs  are  found  to  be  more  or  less  marked  and 
dui'al»le,  acceding  to  the  greater  or  less  severity  of  the  previous 
labour,  and  the  greater  or  less  vigour  of  the  woman's  constitution. 

3i/.  In  general  these  signs  cease  to  be  distinguishable  after  the 
eighth  or  tenth  day. 

4th,  The  fact  of  actual  delivery  may  be  considered  as  demon- 
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strated,  and  t!ie  time  at  wliinli  it  liail  taken  place  fixed  at  two  or 
three  days  preceding  the  examination,  if  the  breasts  are  found 
enlarged  ;  if  the  aujnn'ficial  nuiminary  veins  ai'e  proinint'.nt  j  if  milk 
of  a  yello\rish  colour,  rese.nililing  serum,  and  of  a  disagreeaMe  taste 
(colostriuu),  can  l>e  pressed  out  of  the  uipplea  ;  if  the  abdominal 
parietea  are  relaxed  and  covered  with  minute  pink  cracks  ;  if  the 
recti  abdominales  be  widely  separated  ;  if  the  vulvo.  be  gaping, 
contused,  and  swollen  ;  if  tbe  fonrdiettc  l>e  recently  ruptured  ;  if 
the  vagina  be  wide,  with  its  ruga?  obliterated ;  if  the  os  uteri  be 
open  and  its  lips  pendent  ami  thickened ;  if  the  uterus  form  a 
bulkj'  tumour  in  the  hypogastrium ;  and  tinally,  if  a  sero-sangui- 
nolcnt  discharge  be  issiiing  from  tJic  vulva. 

5f-h,  The  delivery  may  be  asaumeil  to  have  tiiken  place  three 
or  four  days  previous  to  the  exanunation,  if  the  traces  of  contusion 
and  distension  of  tlie  external  genitals,  though  still  distinguisbable, 
arc  less  evident ;  if  the  sero-sanguinolent  discharge  have  ceased,  or 
is  very  slight ;  if  there  be  feverish  sjTiiptoms ;  if  tlie  sweat  have 
the  odour  already  noticed,  and  if  a  milky  serum  be  found  in  the 
breasts,  indicating  that  the  milk  fever  is  at  its  height,  or  beginning 
to  dechne. 

5th,  The  delivery  dates  from  at  least  five  or  six  days  back  to 
at  most  eight  or  ten  days,  wlicn  the  contusion  and  distension  are 
no  longer  distinctly  perceptible;  wlien  the  utenis  has  shrunk  in  the 
hypogastrium,  and  can  still  be  felt  as  a  small  rounded  tumour ;  and 
when  we  find  the  lochial  discharge  tliiek,  yellow,  and  very  fetid 

7tk  and  lasClt/,  If  there  be  no  trace  of  contusion  or  distension  ; 
if  the  lochia  are  watery  and  nearly  inwiorous ;  and  if  the  utenis 
is  scarcely  to  be  felt,  it  may  be  assumed  with  some  probability 
that  the  period  of  the  delivery  has  preceded  that  of  the  examina- 
tion by  about  fifteen  days. 

The  signs  of  recent  delivery  in  the  living  mother  before  the 
fidl  time  will  not  detain  us  long.  They  are  the  same  in  kind 
as  those  of  partm-ition  at  the  full  time,  though  less  in  degree,  and 
are  consequently  still  more  liable  to  mislead  in  this  case  than  in 
the  other.  In  premature  laljours  and  a  fortiori  in  alwrtions,  the 
signs  of  delivery,  at  whatever  time  investigateii,  will  be  found 
indistinct  in  projmrtion  to  the  immaturity  of  the  ovum. 

After  abortion  at  an  early  period  so  little  change  is  made  in 
the  condition  of  the  uterus  and  other  parts,  and  the  woman  may 
exhibit  otherwise  so  few  of  the  signs  of  pregnancy,  even  when 
examined  a  day  or  two  after  the  occurrence,  that  it  may  be  found 
impossible  to  form  anythuig  approaching  to  a  decided  opinion, 
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exceptijig  on  careful  examination  of  whatever  substance  may  have 
been  expelled  from  the  iit<?nis,  should  that  be  witliin  our  reach. 
If  the  striioture  of  the  ovum  be  satisfact'irily  detected,  and  we 
have  sufficient  proof  that  such  body  was  expclknl  from  the  woman, 
there  can  of  course  be  no  lon^ijer  any  doubt. 

In  premature  labour,  on  the  other  Iiand,  in  the  later  months, 
the  signs  of  delivery  will  be  nearly  as  distinct  as  after  parturition 
at  the  full  time. 

The  signs  of  delivery  at  remote  periods  are  of  some  conse- 
quence in  cases  of  pretended  pregnancy  and  subsequent  pretended 
diiliveiy.  The  detenuinatinn  of  the  fact  of  delivery,  we  have  seen, 
is  sometimes  difficult  where  the  woman  is  examineti  slioitly  after 
parturition ;  of  course  it  must  be  still  more  so  when  a  jieriod  of 
some  length,  as  of  months  or  years,  has  Imbcii  suffered  to  elapse 
before  the  examination  is  instituted.  Still,  o-s  1  have  had  dcca- 
sion  already  to  remark,  the  processes  of  pregnancy  and  of  delivery 
leave  belu'nd  them  marks  in  every  female  which  are  more  or  less 
indelible.  These  imlications  ai'e  of  two  kinds — those  which  are 
depeniUnit  upon  the  fact  of  uteitj-gestatiou,  and  those  which  are 
the  effect  of  the  act  of  parturition. 

Amongst  the  signs  of  pregnancy  at  some  former  period  are — 
first,  the  brown  line  along  the  linea  alba,  which,  once  formed,  is  to 
a  coasiilt.'nible  extent  ])er?tLstent  ;  fitcond,  the  tlaccidity  of  the 
abdurniiiid  pariytes,  wliich,  thuugh  uften  alwent  in  young  women 
of  vigorous  constitutions,  is  sometimes  very  marked  and  permanent, 
as  in  women  advanced  in  life  before  ceasing  to  bear ;  thirds  the  Uneai 
albicantes  on  the  ahdomeu,  which  arc  j)retty  constant ;  foitrtk,  the 
silvery  streaks  on  the  mammfe  left  on  the  subsidence  of  the  swollen 
state  of  these  organs  during  theii*  active  condition ;  and,  lastlj/,  the 
alterefl  form  uf  the  os  uteri,  previously  adverted  to  under  pitig- 
nancy,  this  opening  never  regaining  its  oval  shape  after  pregnancy 
and  delivery.  As  to  tliis  last  sign,  however,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  tliafc  tlie  same  eilect  has  bi;en  ((l^served  to  follow  hydrometra 
and  other  diseases  in  the  unimpregnated  female. 

To  the  third  and  fourth  of  these  signs  more  impoitancc  is 
usually  attaclietl,  tlmugli  uhjections  have  been  made  to  the  recep- 
tion of  them  boLh.  Thus  it  has  been  said  of  the  lineie  albieanteSy 
that,  as  they  arise  from  a  purely  mechanical  cause,  they  may  have 
been  protlueed  by  dru]>sy  or  abdominal  tummirs,  as  well  as  by 
the  pregnant  uterus.  It  may  be  enough,  nevertheless,  to  state 
that  tJiis  appearance  has  never  as  yet  been  witnessed  as  the  con- 
set^ueuce  of  any  other  cause  than  previous  pregnancy,  a  fact  which 
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is  at  least  deserving  of  being  bome  in  mind  by  us.     Again,  as 

regards  tlie  silvery  lines  nn  the  hreasta,  there  is  the  sftme  absence 
of  prot>f  of  their  production  in  the  virgin  from  natural  causes 
independently  of  jiregnancy. 

The  marks  left  on  the  person  by  the  delivery  are  still  fewer 
in  the  living  female  than  those  which  originate  with  the  pregnancy, 
aiid  they  are  of  the  most  uncertain  kind.  These  are  eminierated 
as  follows : — First,  the  absence  of  the  fonrchette ;  stmnd,  the 
perineal  cicatrix ;  Mi'rrf,  the  irregularity  of  the  cervix  uteri,  pre- 
viously referred  to ;  and,  ftnirtht  the  milk  in  the  breasts. 

The  first  of  these,  the  al>sence  of  the  fourchotte,  may  occur 
from  frequent  coition,  esjiecially  where  the  genitals  are  but  little 
developed.  The  cicatrix  in  the  perineum,  again,  is  very  often 
absent  in  women  wlio  have  Iwjme  children.  As  to  the  altered 
shape  of  the  os  uteri,  we  liave  seen  that  it  may  originate  inde- 
pendently of  pregnancy.  Once  mnre,  the  pre^senee  of  milk  in  the 
breasts,  of  course,  can  only  be  looked  for  during  the  period  in 
which  the  woman  has  continued  to  nurse  her  cMd.  Be^idija,  as 
formerly  noticed,  milk  has  been  found  in  the  breasts  of  virgins,  of 
old  women,  and  even  of  men. 

To  sum  up.  The  question  of  remote  delivery  seldom  admits 
of  altogether  uiumpeachable  ])roof.  None  of  the  characters  which 
I  have  traced  warrant  us  with  any  strong  confidence  in  doing 
moi-e  than  presuming  that  the  woman  Las  been  delivered,  we  can- 
not positively  affirm  anything  from  their  presence,  while  their 
absence  is  conclusive  that  she  hifcs  never  been  a  mother. 

If  from  the  examination  of  the  living  female,  with  wbich 
hitherto  we  have  Koltily  been  occupied,  we  turn  in  the  signs  of 
delivery  as  they  come  under  our  notice  in  the  dead  body,  we  find, 
in  adilition  to  those  already  noticed,  certain  apjjeurancea  about  tlie 
uterus  and  its  appenilages  corroborative  of  these,  where  the  deli- 
very has  been  a  recent  one. 

Thus,  shortly  after  delivery  the  articulations  of  the  pelvis  are 
foiuid  to  be  more  moveable  than  ordinaiy;  the  shape  of  the  uterus 
is  seen  to  be  more  globular  than  in  the  virgin  state ;  its  walls  are 
thicker,  more  spongy  and  vascular,  and  its  dimensions  int^reased. 
The  remains  of  the  decidua  will  be  found  lining  the  interior  of 
the  uteniK,  except  wliei*e  the  placenta  hail  l)een  attached,  at  wliich 
part  the  uterine  sxu-face  will  either  present  a  mw  and  bloody 
appearance,  with  ojieuings  into  the  uterine  sinuses,  or  will  be 
w)veTe<l  with  n^animillifnrm  albuminous  dejKxsits,  and  the  fallopian 
tubes  and  the  ovaries  will  apj^tcar  turgid  and  vascular.     These 
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appearances  fade  very  gradually,  and  the  organ  has  not  entirely 
resuine<i  its  usual  eouditiou  till  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  tlie 
second  month.  But  it  is  pretty  generally  conce<letl  that  nothing 
satisfactory  wiU  l>e  learned  if  the  examination  lie  postponed  beyond 
the  tenth  day,  and  even  this  period  will  sometimes  be  found  too 
hite  for  the  veriiication  of  the  delivery. 

In  rare  instances,  the  placenta,  or  some  portion  of  it,  may  be 
met  with  in  the  uterus  after  death,  and  the  presence  of  this  inrLst<>r 
Bi|^i,  as  it  has  been  termed,  c^uld.  of  course,  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
delivery.  If  fresh,  the  date  of  the  labour  might  be  estimated  at 
from  a  ftiW  minutes  up  to  a  day  or  two ;  if  putrid,  the  date  of  the 
parturition,  if  the  dead  body  were  fresh,  would  be  farther  back. 

When  the  placenta  is  found  in  cases  of  tliis  sort,  either  within 
the  mat«nial  orf^iis  or  previously  expelled,  the  portion  of  tlie  cord 
remaining  attached  to  it  shoiild  be  compared  with  the  portion  of 
the  cord  remaining  adherent  to  the  body  of  the  infant  when  at 
hand. 

A  case  in  point  occurred  to  me  in  March  1855.  The  body 
of  a  new-bom  infant  was  found  in  a  cellar,  and  afterwards  a  recent 
placenta  in  u  duii«;h01  in  the  same  street.  The  conl  had  1>een 
torn  across,  and  the  two  torn  ends — the  foetal  and  placental — 
when  compared  were  seen  accurately  to  correapond- 

Tliere  arc  two  other  post-mortem  signs  of  recent  delivery, 
which,  JUS  afibitling  grounds  for  dillerence  of  opinion,  I  have  re- 
senx'd  for  separate  notice. 

Tlie  iiHjre  imiHJvtantof  these  is  the  corpus  hUtuvi.  This  being 
a  pnst-mmtein  sign  both  of  pregnancy  and  delivery,  its  full  con- 
sideratifm  will  carry  us  back  from  the  earlier  stages  of  utero-gca- 
tatiiiu  to  a  period  a  short  way  beyond  its  termination  after  the 
delivery  of  tlie  woman. 

If  the  ovary  of  the  healthy  virgin  female  during  the  child- 
bearing  ptniod  be  cai-efully  examined,  tliore  will  usually  be  found 
imliLHlded  in  it  a  number  of  small  cauties  or  vesicles  var\*ing  in 
size  from  the  minutest  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  lai^ge  shot,  the  lesser 
being  within,  the  larger  more  towards  the  surface.  From  twelve 
to  fifteen  of  such  vesicles  may  commonly  be  counted  in  each  ovary. 
Tliey  are  designated  by  the  terra  Graafian  vesides,  from  their  dis- 
coverer I)e  Graaf,  or  simply  by  that  of  ova.  Later  physiologists 
have  asaertetl  tliat  at  each  menstrual  period,  one  if  not  two  or 
three  of  these  Graafian  vesicles  or  ova  are  ripened  and  thrown  off 
fn>m  the  ovary,  the  <lischurtre  of  ova  and  their  passage  along  the 
fallo])ian  tubes  being  a!ti»gether  independent  of  imjtregnaLiun. 
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In  tlie  ovary  of  tlie  impregimtetl  foniale.  besides  tliese  vesicles 
a  vascular  siK>t  will  be  met  wiLb,  iiliout  tlie  size  of  a  lai>;e  pea  or 
small  beau,  cojituining  a  central  cavity,  somotiines  empty,  at  other 
times  tilled  with  coa^atetl  blcK>iI.  In  the  early  weeks  of  impreg- 
uatiou  the  ovary  at  this  point  presents  a  distinct  jjivitulwrauce 
and  vtiscular  injection.  On  making  au  incision  into  the  ovary  at 
tliis  point,  the  central  cavity — of  a  round  or  oval  shape — is  seen, 
around  wliich  is  deposited  the  pecidiar  substance  which  has  given 
the  name  to  tliis  new]in»ductiou,  the  corpus  luieitm  or  </Ui7iduI(mimf 
and  wluch  has  a  ghuulular  feeling  and  a  reddish-yellow  colour, 
while  blood-vessels  are  seen  to  pass  into  it.  As  gestation  advances, 
the  ca\ity  loses  its  regular  form  and  diminishes  in  size,  till  it  is 
at  length  obliterated,  leaving  in  its  place  a  white  radiated  cicatrix 
in  the  centre  of  the  yell<iw  substance.  By  this  time  the  external 
]iratuherance  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary  has  disapjxiared,  and  the 
whole  hiis  lust  its  vascular  or  injected  appearance.  Soon  after 
delivery,  at  latest  the  fourth  or  hfth  month,  the  ovary  Siaa  lost  all 
trace  of  this  production. 

So  far  we  have  the  concuTToncc  of  authors  as  to  the  state  of 
the  ovary  in  the  irapregnated  female ;  but  here  tliLs  unanimity 
ceases,  sonic  contending  that  corpom  lutea,  such  as  I  have  described, 
are  only  to  be  met  with  as  the  eflect  of  impregnatii)!i,  while  others  as 
stiT^nnousiy  urge,  on  the  contrary,  that  such  cOT^iora  lutea,  or  iMidiea 
anahigous  in  api)earance,  may  he  founil  in  the  ovaries  of  virgins. 

Dr.  Montgomeiy  atbemjits  Ui  rewmcile  the  conflicting  liews  on 
this  pi>iut,  by  dtstingnisliing  between  such  boilies  as  I  have  de- 
hcHIum],  which  he  contends  are  the  prttduct  of  conception  alone, 
and  the  analogous  appearance  to  be  encountered  in  the  virgin  ovary. 
The  latter  he  terms  sqmrious  corjiora  lutea,  and  these,  he  asserts, 
differ  from  the  trile  coqius  lutetun  in  the  following  particulars : — 

Firsty  There  is  no  prominence  or  enlargement  of  the  ovary  over 
them;  Ikcond,  The  cicatrbc  on  the  surface  is  wanting;  Thirds 
There  are  often  several  of  them  in  both  ovaries,  esjiecially  in 
patients  who  have  died  from  tubercidar  diseases ;  Fourth^  They 
are  not  vascular,  and  comiot  be  injected ;  Fifths  Their  texture  is 
so  infirm  that  they  seem  to  consist  merely  of  the  remains  of  a 
coagulum,  and  at  others  appear  fibro-cellularj  1»ut  in  no  instance 
presenting  the  soft,  rich,  and  regularly  glandular  appearance  of 
the  tnio  cor|)ns  lutemn  ;  and  /,««//;/,  They  have  neither  the  central 
cavity  nor  tbe  radiatcl  ciaitrix  which  results  fn»m  its  closure. 

These  distinctions  betwixt  true  and  false  corpora  luteo,  though 
substantially  adopted  by  several  writers,  such  as  l*atersou,  Raois- 
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botham,    Lee,    and    Earry,    Lave    not    hean    borne    out    by    t 
researches  and  experience  of  other  and  independent  ol>3er\'er8. 

Thus,  lx)th  KLschofF  and  Raciborski  state  as  the  result  of  their 
researches^  that  the  discharge  of  the  o\iim  at  the  ordinary  men- 
stnial  period  is  followed  by  the  fonnation  of  a  corpns  hiteuin 
similar  to  that  which  is  formed  when  the  ovtini  is  impregnated 
and  developed. 

Tlie  same  ojiinion  bad  previously  been  held  by  Home,  Himtly, 
Meckel,  and  Jihiinenbiich,  and  has  been  recently  reiterated  by 
other  writers,  though  in  a  more  or  leas  qualified  form. 

Thus,  according  to  Longet,  the  regidar  vorpora  mtnstrualia — 
as  for  distinction'  sake  we  may  term  the  bodies  which  appear  in 
the  ovaries  independently  of  inipregiialiim — though  otherwise  in- 
di3tiu*:,nushable  from  corpora  hitea  so-callal.  pass  rapidly  through 
their  dilTerent  stfl^es ;  never  atUiin  a  high  dej^ree  of  devehtpment; 
are  much  inferior  to  the  others  in  size ;  rapidly  assume  the  yellow 
coloration ;  fade  oj^ain  in  a  few  days,  and  in  the  course  of  one 
or  two  months  become  retracted,  and  completely  concealed  in  the 
ovarian  tissue.  Witli  this  agree  subskintiidly  the  results  obtaine<l 
by  DaltoDj  Ritchie,  and  Cost<5,  and  those  of  Bischoff,  on  Lis 
retui'miig  for  a  second  time  to  tliis  subject. 

It  is  also  of  importance  to  state  that  two  experienced 
obsen^ers,  Dr.  Lee,  and  Mr.  Wliarton  Jones,  on  one  occasion 
differed  as  to  whether  a  body  shown  them  was  a  coi-pus  lutemn 
or  not ;  wlule,  a^niin,  in  one  authentic  case  tvo  distinct  and  well- 
marked  corpora  lutea  were  found  in  the  body  of  a  woman  seven 
months  pref;naut  with  mie  child;  and  in  another  and  uniuipre^- 
nated  female  two  corpora  lutea  were  encountered  after  death  a 
day  or  two  before  tlio  expected  menstrual  periixL 

This  last  instance  agrees  with  the  result  of  the  inspection  of 
a  woman  in  the  spring  of  1864,  in  whom,  tliough  the  state  of  the 
genitals  was  such  as  to  negative  the  possibility  of  impregnation, 
two  corpora  lutea,  or  rather  corpora  menstrualia,  were  found  in 
one  ovary,  and  one  in  the  other.  In  one  of  tliese  the  corpus 
luteum  was  pretty  well  formed,  the  others  were  in  different  stages 
of  retrocession. 

From  tliis  brief  review  of  the  r>pinion3  held  by  different 
parties  on  this  disputed  topic,  we  are  brought  to  adopt  the  follow- 
ing oouclusiona  its  pretty  near  tlie  truth  : — 

Firsf,  That  a  small  im]»erfectly  developed  corpus  lutcutii 
oflbrds  no  pmof  of  impregnation  having  taken  place. 

SecoHfl,  That  ia  proportion  ns  the  corpus  luteum  approaches  it« 
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full  size  ami  ilevelopment,  so  does  the  jtvaol  of  impregnation,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sumtiwliat  advanced  pregnancy,  approach  to  an>iJiing 
like  certainty. 

Tlvird^  That  the  aliseiicG  of  a  corpus  luteuui  from  the  ovary 
would  not  be  sufticient  to  negative  the  possibility  at  least  of  impit^- 
uatiou  ha\dn^  taken  place. 

Fourth,  That  the  differences  on  "tt'liioli  the  distinction  between 
spurious  and  true  corpora  lutea  is  based  do  not  refer  to  separate 
bodies  so  much  aa  to  different  states  of  the  same  body. 

One  other  post-mortem  sijfn  of  pre\iou8  delivery  i-emaiiis  \xy  be 
noticed  as  insisted  on  by  Dubois.  lu  the  multijiarous  utenis  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  are  more  romided  than  in  the 
nulliparous  uterus.  Tlie  fuurlag,  instead  of  bein;^  flat  is  convex, 
so  that  tliere  ia  a  considerable  protuberance  above  a  line  drawn 
from  tube  to  tube.  The  vaginal  portion  of  the  neck  is  altered, 
beiiiL^  more  conical  and  elon^'ated.  Tlie  os  uteri,  instead  of  pre- 
senting, a  transverse  tisaure,  is  njunded  or  puckered  ;  the  depression 
felt  by  the  finger  is  more  evident,  and  the  orifice  is  considerably 
lai-^er.  Accoixlin;^  to  Meckel,  the  weij<ht  exceeils  in  general  that 
of  the  \ii^in  uterus  by  four  or  five  drarJims,  the  average  respec- 
tively being  seven  or  eiglit  drachms  and  au  ounce  and  a  half. 

Tlie  interior  of  the  uterus  also,  accordijig  to  the  same  author- 
ity, olTera  some  remarkable  diilei-euces  ui  the  two  states  of  the 
organ.  The  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  multipai-ous  womb  is  con- 
siderably enlarged,  the  os  uteri  intemmu  is  less  distinct,  the  canal 
of  the  cerxTX  shorter,  and  the  ruga?  to  some  extent  obliterated. 
Tlie  cavity  of  the  body  likewise,  instead  of  being  distijictly  trian- 
gidar  is  oval  in  shape,  the  angles  into  which  the  fallopian  tubes 
enter  having  entirely  disapjiearocL 

Of  the  occasional  use  of  attending  to  such  changes  of  the 
organ  we  have  an  illustration  from  Dr.  Tyler  Smithes  lectures  in 
the  Lancet  of  18G9,  p.  58. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  are  told,  a  lady  of  family  and  her  maid 
were  burned  to  death  together  in  a  hotel  at  the  west  end  of  Lihi- 
don.  The  bodies  were  so  mutilated  as  to  render  any  recognitiuii 
by  external  signs  impossil)le ;  but  the  lady  had  borne  a  numerous 
family,  and  tJie  identity  of  her  body  was  ascertained  from  the 
condition  of  Llie  ut^iruB. 

These  changes,  however,  it  must  be  rememl*ered,  are  most  evi- 
dent in  women  who  have  Ltonic  many  children,  while  they  are 
liable  U)  be  imitated,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  milliiiarous  women 
who  have  sutlered  from  iiiHummatory  conditions  of  the  uterus, 
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(lyBmenori'licea,  polypus,  or  any  of  the  conditions  which  excite  the 
growth  of  the  organ,  an  instance  of  wliich  1  lately  eacounterecL 
1  may  also  add  that  in  the  hody  of  a  woman  who  had  liorue 
several  children  I  failed  to  make  out  the  characters  of  the  niulti- 
parous  ut-efUB. 

Under  the  siibject  of  delivery  certain  medico-legal  questions 
are  usually  treated,  aonie  of  which  I  think  it  better  to  reserve 
for  notice  under  those  of  hi?ik  and  infanticide.  The  others  we 
may  discuss  here  in  conclusion. 

I.  The  ix)ssihility  of  delivery  without  the  woman's  conscioua- 
ness. 

This  question  is  obviously  one  which  can  only  be  settled 
by  actual  facts.  That  a  woman  may  be  delivered  without  being 
sensible  of  it,  if  she  have  been  at  the  time  labouring  imder 
cereljral  oppression  or  derangement,  as  in  ordinary  coma  or 
delirium,  in  puerperal  conxTilsions,  or  while  stupilied  by  nar- 
cotics, ardent  spirits,  or  anapsthetics,  is  a  fact  of  repeated  obser- 
vation. But  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  woman  could  be  afterwards  ignorant  that  she  had 
been  deUvered  unless  the  morbid  action  ha^l  been  permanent,  or 
the  memory  of  pa«st  events  interfered  with,  as  Ls  said  to  have 
actually  happened  in  the  case  of  a  celebrated  literary  lady. 

II.  The  possibility  of  unconscious  delivery  during  natural 
sleep,  unlikely  as  it  might  appear,  hiis  been  attested  on  suflicient 
authority. 

"  Dn  Douglas  of  Dublin,"  says  Dr.  Montgomery,  "  was  called 
in  haste  to  a  lady  who  informed  him  that  Imlf-au-Iiour  previously 
she  had  been  awakenetl  from  a  natural  sleep  by  the  alarm  of  a 
daughter  about  five  years  of  age,  who  had  slept  with  her,  at 
hearing  a  child  cry  in  the  bed.  T]ic  mother  was  only  then 
conscious  of  the  fact  of  her  actual  delivery  of  this  infant." 

A  lady  of  great  re-apectabihty,  the  wife  of  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
was  once  actually  delivered  in  her  sleep.  She  immediately 
awakened  her  husband,  being  a  little  alarmed  at  finding  one 
more  in  bed  than  there  was  before. 

Two  further  instances  of  the  same  sort  are  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Taylor. 

la  aU  these  cases  it  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  women 
had  previously  borne  chililren,  Tliat  such  an  occurrence  could 
happen  at  the  birth  of  a  firet  child  appeaiB  very  unlikely,  and 
would  require  undoubted  proof. 

IIL  The  occui'rcncc  of  delivery  after  the  life  of  the  mother 
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had  hecome  extinct,  and  consequently  the  birth  ba\'ing  been 
effected  by  tbe  independent  contractile  power  of  the  utcriia,  is  a 
fact  which  has  been  attested  by  so  many  authors  of  established 
credit  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  refuse  it  our  belief,  though 
some  physiolotrista  have  lately  attempted  to  explain  away  thesa 
published  cases,  and  deny  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  alto- 
gether. 

IV.  Tlie  remaining  question  to  be  noticed  here  refers  to  the 
possibility  of  jjiegnancy  not  followed  by  delivery  iu  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  tenn. 

This,  it  is  now  known,  may  happen  under  dilFerent  circum- 
stances, as  where  a  blighted  o\imi  is  retained  for  an  indetiuite 
time  in  the  uterus,  or  where  a  full-t^>wu  fa^tus  is  detained  in 
the  same  cavity  long  beyond  the  nijith  month.  The  former  of 
the^e  occurrences  is  so  common  as  to  need  no  illustration.  Of 
the  latter  and  more  uniLsual  event  wo  have  instances  related  by 
Montgomery  and  Morgagiii  In  Montgomery's  case  the  foetus 
perished  in  the  seventh  mouth,  and  at  the  usual  period  the 
membranes  ruptured,  giving  exit  to  offensive  fluid  and  ga.'? ;  the 
placenta  and  cord  were  next  discharged  some  days  afterwards,  but 
the  infant,  in  the  state  of  a  skeleton,  only  came  away  piecemeal 
during  the  two  3^eai*s  for  which  tlie  patient  survived.  Morgagui's 
case  strikingly  resembles  the  above. 

During  the  smmner  of  18C2  a  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in 
Al>erdeeu9hii'e.  A  dead  child  was  retained  for  many  months 
after  the  usual  term  of  utero-gestatiou,  and  came  away  in  an 
offensive  state. 
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OcOAfllOKa  FOB  TUE  IXQUiRiES  BEOAiiDTTfo  BiBTHs. — Mature  and  Immatoro  Birtloa 
— Di»tiuctiou  betwixt  Maturity  ami  Prematurity  of  Birth — I'roofs  of  Maturity 
n.Tni  iijiiimturity — In  the  Living — In  the  l>cad  lufunt — Pivmnturc  and  lUitard^d 
Births — Proofs  of  Frenjature  Birth — From  the  Exarainatioa  of  the  tnfunt — From 
the  Examination  of  the  Mother — StiTtral  Modes  of  Calculating  the  Duration  of 
Pregnanry — From  the  Mother's  Scnsationa  at  the  Period  of  Conception— From 
the  Cessation  of  the  Catameninr— From  the  Quickening — From  Pregnaory  foUow- 
ing  a  Single  Coitus — Retarded  Birth — Katuml  and  Monstroni  Births — Chiasifi- 
cation  of  Monsters— Single  and  Plural  Births — Suiwrfoetation — Uro  aud  Still 
Births — Viability  of  the  New-boru  Infant — Legitimate  and  Iliegitimate  Birtha 
— Earliest  Period  of  Viable  Birth — Latest  l^tractioo  of  Pregnancy. 


Undfji  "  Delivery,"  we  have  considered  the  act  of  parturition  in  so 
for  as  tlie  ninther  is  contjernud  ;  we  ntnv  coiuc  to  consider  a  few 
medicQ-legal  iiuiutries  which  hear  reference  chieHy  to  the  product 
of  conceptiijii,  or  to  the  ftEtus  or  iiifaut  which  comes  to  he  lK)m. 
The  iiiformatiou  to  be  derived  fixnu  the  exaniinati<)n  of  the  infant 
comes  iu  aid  uf  several  poiiita  ab'eiuly  discussed.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  d)dng  undelivered,  the  development  of  the  fcetus  will 
aifonl  m*)Yii  precise  dat^  for  fixing  the  period  of  the  utero-gestation 
reached  than  the  examination  of  the  mother  coidd  furnish.  Again, 
the  hody  of  the  child  after  birth,  compared  with  the  state  of  the 
woman,  would  enable  the  medical  jurist  to  ^x  wit!i  more  precision 
than  woidd  othei-wise  be  attainable  the  date  of  her  deHveiy. 

Reserving  some  other  applications  of  the  value  of  the  informa- 
tion derivable  from  the  infant  after  hulh  for  subsequent  notice,  the 
]>oint8  which  I  propose  to  discuss  at  present  under  ''  Birth"  regaixl 
j)riniarily  the  infant  itself,  and  the  mother  only  secondarily.  Tlius, 
births  are  either  mature  or  immature,  premntui'c  or  retfl^led,  natural 
or  monstrnus,  single  or  plural,  live  or  still,  legitimate  nr  illegiti- 
mate— facts  the  determination  of  whieh  will  chiefly  l»e  fotind  to 
re^t  i»n  me*lic:d  evidence,  while  at  the  f*ame  time  they  are  sncb  as 
may  importantly  aftect  the  peace  and  Wfdfuf*.*  of  families,  and  the 
safety  and  honour  of  individuals. 
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I.  Mature  and  immature  bii-tlis.  Maturity  in  the  new-bom 
infant  must  not  Le  confoimdtid  with  prematurity.  A  cliiltl  born 
at  the  full  time,  and  with  the  usual  development  of  the  system 
proper  to  thnt  period,  is  said  to  be  niatiu-o  ;  a  child,  whetlier  etpially 
fidly  develojied  aa  the  former,  or  otherwise,  if  brought  forth  before 
the  usual  perioil,  say  at  the  seventh  or  eighth  mouth,  is  termed 
premature. 

The  means  of  determining  the  maturity  of  an  infant  at  birth  are 
those  given  under  "A^"  (pp.  39-43)  for  fixing  theperioil  of  life  in 
the  fo?tus  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  month.  Anything  shfJit  tif  that 
degree  of  development  nmst  l^e  set  down  as  a  proof  of  immaturity. 

The  examinator^  when  called  upon  to  determine  the  maturity 
or  immaturity  of  a  new-horn  infant,  should  direct  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  following  points : — 

1.  The  length  and  wcifjhl  of  the  body.  2.  The  point  of  the 
tnmk  which  corresponds  to  tlie  myldit  of  Us  length.  3.  The  vua- 
surcioeiUs  of  the  head  in  dilTtreut  directions.  4.  The  state  of  the 
mrfojcf,  as  to  its  colour,  the  firmness  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  sebaceous 
secretion.  5.  The  quantity,  length,  and  colour  of  the  luiira.  6. 
The  degree  of  consolidation  of  tlu  craniuvi^  and  the  state  of  the 
sutures  and  fontauelles.  7.  The  pttpU^  whether  closed  by  the 
pupillary  membrane,  or  open  from  its  disappearance.  8.  The  con- 
sistence, length,  and  breadtli  of  the  naih. 

By  comparing  the  information  thus  obtained  with  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  separate  data  pre\'iously  pointed  out  under  *"A'^" 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  degree  of  maturity  or  immaturity 
will  in  most  instances  be  readily  ascertained. 

If  the  child  be  still  aiivt;,  further  lusaistanco  will  be  (lerivc<l 
from  the  application  of  the  stethoscope  to  the  chest,  and  from  the 
observation  of  the  movements  of  the  child.  If  the  air  has  pene- 
trated into  the  whole  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  if  the  beatings 
of  tlie  heart  are  full  and  regular,  and  if  the  breathing  is  regularly 
performed,  it  ia  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  maturity  of  the 
infant,  and  vice  versa.  The  same  remark  holds  good  with  regard 
to  the  movements  of  the  child,  whether  bvely  and  vigorous,  or 
the  reverse ;  to  its  cries,  whether  loud  and  continuous,  or  weak  and 
iiicontinuous ;  to  its  l>eing  able,  or  othei-wise,  to  seize  hold  of  and 
to  retain  the  ni]>ple  or  the  finger  introduced  into  the  moxith. 

If  the  child  is  de/rd,  tiie  atjite  of  the  osseous  system  will  allbrd 
vahmblL^  indtiutions  of  its  nuituvityor  inmiatiyity ;  aud  further  aj^sLst- 
ance  will  be  derived  from  the  examination  of  the  bmin,  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  the  situation  of  the  meconium,  and  the  state  of  the  lujigs. 
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In  all  inquiries  of  this  sort  the  chances  of  arriving  at  a  correct 
decision  will  depend  more  upon  the  ccmcun'euce  of  as  many  data 
as  can  be  obtaiuedj  than  on  an  appi-eciation  of  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  of  these. 

Tlius  I  have  met  with  premature  infants  of  the  length  and 
weight  of  matnre  infants,  and  z^ice  versa. 

In  a  case  of  infanticide  some  years  ago,  an  eight  months'  cliild 
rather  surpassed  tlie  nvia-age  length  and  weight  of  one  born  at  the 
full  time,  and  in  this  uistance  the  con-ection  was  made  l)y  means 
of  the  other  data. 

Closely  connected  with  the  inquiry  I  have  been  alluding  to  is 
the  one  1  shall  consider  next,  namely 

TL  Premature  and  retarded  births.  I  shall  first  advert  to  the 
question  of  premature,  and  secondly  to  that  of  retaixlc'd  biilk 

Premature  birth,  The  problem  of  prenuitimty,  like  that  of 
retardation  of  birth,  is  one  of  more  difEicult  solution  than  that 
wliicfi  we  have  just  considered.  It  does  not  rest,  like  the  question 
of  maturity  or  immaturity,  solely  on  the  data  derivable  fi-om  the 
infant,  but  is  dependent  uj>ou  information  deduced  from  the  in- 
spection and  examination  of  both  parent  and  child. 

The  infomiatitin  uflbrilcd  by  the  tixamiiiatiun  of  the  child  is 
precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  we  considered  luider  maturity  and 
immatuiity.  If  the  child  exliibits  the  marks  of  immaturity 
already  considered,  the  supposed  prematiu-ity  of  its  birth  is  ren- 
dered higldy  probable ;  if,  on  the  contraiy,  it  exhibits  no  signs  of 
immaturity,  tbe  fact  of  its  prematurity  is  rendered  extremely 
dtmbtful.  Where  tlie  degree  of  ijnmaturity  is  in  exact  conesixtnd- 
cnce  with  the  period  of  preinatmity  of  the  birth  alleged  by  the 
mother,  the  proofs  derivable  lix>m  the  parent  are  much  strength- 
ened, and  vice  irrsa^ 

A  premature  cLild,  therefore,  I  repeat,  should  exhibit  all  the 
signs  of  immaturity,  and  these  shoidd  correspond  very  closely  with 
those  whicli  indicate  the  period  of  intra-uterine  life  which  it  is 
aUoged  to  have  reached  at  the  tune  of  the  supposed  deliver}'  prior 
to  the  natural  period  of  the  termination  of  utero-gestation.  It  is 
not  mea-nt  to  be  stated  that  the  degree  of  development  at  any  fixed 
age  is  precisely  tlje  same  in  every  circumstance,  but  what  I  would 
insist  on  is  that,  thougli  there  are  undoubtedly  occiurences  afTect- 
ing  chiefly  the  system  of  the  mother  which  may  have  an  indii-ect 
effect  on  the  foetus  in  utero,  either  in  iiiLStening  or  retarding  its 
progressive  increase,  and  although  the  same  thing  may  liappou 
from  defects  cooiined  tu  the  fu'tus  itself,  still  these  will  oidy  l>e 
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found  to  operate  so  far  as  to  modify  some  of  the  inilirntioiis  of  the 
ftetal  age  and  never  the  whole  of  them.  The  groT^tli  uf  tlie  ovum 
may  be  retardeiJ,  for  iustauce,  by  cauaea  acting  injuriously  on  the 
mother,  so  tliat  its  bulk  or  weight  may  be  Itelow  tlmt  wliich  is 
cousideinid  as  the  avera^'o ;  still  the  ckince  of  a  mistake  thus 
originating  will  be  obviated  by  a  careful  comparison  of  these  with 
the  other  indications  of  its  maturity  or  immatuiity. 

I  now  couio  to  the  iiifonnatitm  deducible  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  mother  aa  to  the  proraatnrity  of  the  infant.  So  much 
dej)eudfl  on  the  good  faith  of  the  female,  and  so  vague  and  inaccu- 
rate are  the  observations  she  can  be  expected  to  make  in  regard 
to  the  succession  of  changes  taking  place  in  her  system  from  the 
commencement  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  process  of  utero- 
gestation,  that  it  is  not  surprifling  that  this  subject  should  present 
unusual  ilifiiculties  to  the  medical  jurist,  or  that  great  difference 
of  opinion  shoidd  he  found  in  the  profession  in  respect  to  it. 
These  difticulties  and  tUscrepancies  have  almost  all  originated  in 
the  imcertainty  which  exists  as  to  the  time  when  impregnation 
rrally  happens,  and  consequently  when  utero-gcstation  natui-ally 
terminates. 

In  treating  of  pregnancy  I  noticed  the  signs  from  which  the 
mediual  jimst  is  enabled,  altogether  independently  of  the  testimony 
of  the  woman,  to  judge  of  the  existence  of  utero-gestation,  follow- 
ing as  far  as  I  could  the  order  in  which  they  successively  appear, 
anil  noting  the  periods  of  tlieir  r«spcr:tive  appoarances.  Such 
data,  however,  would  be  too  loose  and  indeterminate  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputed  cases  of  prematurity  or  retardation.  Besides, 
were  they  more  close  and  accmrate  than  they  are,  they  woidd  be 
inapplicable  to  the  question  in  hand,  which  seldom  arises,  though 
it  may  occasionally  do  so,  till  some  time  after  the  woman  has  been 
dtdivi^rcd,  and  we  are  thus  thrown  back  on  the  testimony  of  the 
mother.  Let  us  then  see  how  far  we  van  dejteud  upuu  it,  suppos- 
ing, which  will  seldom  be  the  case,  that  she  has  no  interest  in 
endeavouring  to  mislead  us. 

The  accoucheur  in  private  practice,  and  the  female  herself  in 
common  circumstances,  calculate  the  duration  of  pregnancy  by  one 
or  more  of  four  different  methods,  which  I  shall  notice  in  succes- 
sion, in  order  to  determine  whether  from  any  or  all  of  them  we 
can  obtain  any  sure  data  to  assist  us  in  our  pi-eseut  inquiry. 

The/r»^  of  these  indications  of  pregnancy  is  derived  from  the 
occuxreuce  of  certain  peculiar  sensations  at  the  time  of  the  concep- 
tion. 
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It  w  generally  agreed  that  Tvomen  are  sometimes  conscious  of 
a  peculiar  sensation  about  the  period  of  conception,  to  whatever 
cause  it  may  be  owing,  and  that  iii  some  few  cases  its  occurrence 
inai'ka  pretty  accurately  the  time  they  have  conceived ;  but  it  is 
nearly  as  gencndly  a^^recil  r>u  amongst  writers  on  midwifery  that 
all  women  do  not  feel  these  sensations,  and,  again,  that  many  feel 
them  at  times  when  no  conception  has  taken  phice.  Besides,  it 
is  seldom  that  a  woman  in  her  fii-st  pregnancy  takes  any  notice  of 
them,  from  ignorance  of  their  real  nature. 

The  se4:oJid  of  the  indications  to  which  I  have  referred  is  the 
cessation  of  the  catameuia. 

The  most  common  way  of  calculating  the  time  of  conception 
with  many  practitioners,  and  by  the  females  themselves,  is  from 
the  time  of  the  disappearance  of  the  catamcnia,  with  this  important 
dilterence,  however,  that  the  female  dates  her  conception  from  the 
last  appearance  of  this  dischai^'e,  and  the  practitioner  from  a  period 
midway  between  the  cessation  of  the  last  and  the  date  at  which 
the  next  menstniation  ahoidfl  havo  occurred,  had  not  impregnation 
happened  during  the  interval  The  latter  mode  of  reckoning,  it 
shouhl  lie  noted,  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  iji  the  female 
who  is  living  in  social  habits  with  a  male,  impregnation  may  take 
place  on  any  one  of  the  days  which  inten-ene  between  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  last  menstniation  and  the  expected  return  of  the  next 
menstrual  period.  This,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  would  give  a 
latitude  to  the  date  of  the  actual  conception  of  about  four  weeks, 
which,  by  the  mode  of  reckoning  adopted  by  the  practitioner,  is 
reduced  in  practice  to  two.  It  is  well  known^  however,  that  some 
women  naturally  menstruate  at  periods  different  from  the  usual 
one,  as  at  the  second,  third,  fifth,  or  sixth  week,  and  that  these 
mollifications  of  the  process  are  not  at  all  incompatible  with 
impregnation.  In  a  female,  therefore,  who  only  menstruated  on 
every  fifth  or  sixth  weekj  on  the  ossimiption  already  stated,  it  is 
clear  that  there  would  he  a  wider  range  of  indefinite  time  for  the 
occurrence  of  the  actual  conception  than  a  lunar  month,  a  range 
in  fact  of  thirty-five  or  forty-two  days,  in  either  of  which  concep- 
tion may  have  followed  coition. 

Tlie  period  estimated  by  the  pmctitioner,  though  not  liable  to 
such  a  latitude,  wovdd  still  be  extended  considerably  in  this  case, 
that  is.  it  would  be  short  of  or  beyond  the  usurd  period  of  utei-o- 
gestation  by  seventeen  and  a  lialf  to  twenty-one  days. 

The  state  of  the  question  we  ai-e  considering  is  not  much 
affected  by  the  disputes  which  have  of  late  arisen  amongst  phy- 
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fiiologists  and  accoucheurs  as  to  the  periods  of  greatest  suscepti- 
bility of  the  female  to  impref^mation  ;  BLscboff  and  Racilx)r8ld 
contending  tlrat  iin]>re{^niatiou  cjiiniaL  take  plitce,  as  usually  assumed, 
at  any  time  between  the  regular  monthly  periods  but  only  imme- 
iliately  l)efore  or  after  menstruation,  that  is  within  a  nuij:;e  of  at 
most  //r/t  days,  and  Oldfiam,  wliile  admitting  a  greater  disposition 
to  impregnation  shortly  after  than  before  a  menstrual  period,  holds 
to  tlie  general  belief  that  the  human  female  is  susceptible  of 
impregnation  at  any  time  between  the  two  montlUy  periods. 

Though  we  were  assured  that  the  impregnation  coidd  not  take 
place,  as  contended  for  by  the  Oermau  physiologists,  in  the  interval 
between  the  regidnr  menstrual  perioils,  we  would  still  be  as  far  as 
ever  from  being  in  a  position  to  predicate  whetlier  it  had  occurred 
immediat^'.ly  nft<?r  the  last  appearance  of  the  menses>  or  imme- 
diately before  the  next  expected  period. 

Fuiiber  and  more  im]K)rtant  deductions  must,  in  practice,  be 
matle  from  the  value  of  this  mode  of  estimating  the  duration  of 
pregnancy.  Tluis  many  women  are  very  loose  and  inaccurate  in 
the  observation  of  their  menstruating  periods,  and  their  state- 
ments, even  when  they  do  not  intentionally  deceive,  are  not  to  be 
strictly  relie<]  (jii. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  that  the  menses  not  uncommonly 
ap])eai'  once  or  twice  subsequently  to  conception,  and  that  in  some 
women  there  is  a  regidar  monthly  dischai'ge,  not  always  easy  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  caLameuia^  which  may  continue  through 
the  whole  period  of  their  pregnancy.  Once  more,  some  very 
anoutalous  cases  are  ruconleil,  in  which  tlie  catameuia  have  never 
appeared  at  any  other  time  than  during  pi-egnancy,  and  were  then 
regidar  in  their  recurrence. 

The  third  source  fn>m  which  the  duration  of  pregnancy  has  been 
dateil  is  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomena  tenned  the  quickening. 

The  first  sensation  of  the  active  movements  of  the  fcetua  by 
the  mother  is  termed  the  quickening,  because  it  was  long  supposed 
that  the  foitus  then  for  the  tirst  time  became  endowed  with  vitality, 
or  quick. 

Considemblc  variety  occurs  as  to  the  time  of  quickening. 
Dr.  Denman  fixes  upon  the  sixteenth  week  as  tlie  most  common 
period,  Pugos  on  the  eighteenth  week,  Montgomeiy  from  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  week,  while  all  writers  tdlow  that  it 
not  unfrequuntly  hai»[>ens  earher  or  later  than  these  periods.  It 
ought,  jieverlbeless,  to  be  remarked  that  \i\  a  few  cases  women 
never  quicken,  and  that  iu  some  still  more  rare  instances,  they 
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have  failed  to  quicken  only  in  one  or  two  pregnancies,  though 
they  have  always  broiight  forth  living  children.     It  is  also  of 

imi>ortanoe  to  add  that  l>oth  women  and  accoucheurs  liave  been 
misled  by  this  sign  into  the  belief  that  pregnancy  existed  where 
the  woman  bad  never  conceived  at  all,  and  that,  too,  in  the  case 
of  women  who  had  previously  been  mothers. 

From  the  uncertainty  of  its  appearance,  it  is  obvious  that  tlie 
quickening  coidd  not  be  expected  to  Ijc  of  any  service  to  us  in  a 
first  pregnancy.  Ou  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  be  generally 
admitted  that,  where  it  is  unequivocally  felt,  most  women  expo- 
rieuce  this  sensation  about  the  same  period  in  their  different 
pregnancies. 

The  last  indication  I  alluded  to  for  enabling  us  to  fix  upon 
the  duration  of  pregnancy  is  the  occurrence^  which  occasionally 
happens,  of  utero-gestation  after  not  more  than  a  single  coitus. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  tliut,  as  the  reconls  of  authentic  instances 
of  this  sort  are  accimiulated,  data  will  be  obtained  for  the  solution 
of  tlie  problem  a.s  to  the  uxact  duration  of  jiregnancy,  which  will  come 
nearer  to  the  ti-uth  than  we  have  as  yet  arrived  in  this  difficult  and^ 
unsettled  subject.  Still,  even  then,  rmim  miglit  be  left  for  some 
uncertainty  on  the  point  in  question.  Besides  the  acknowledged 
iufrequeucy  of  cases  of  pregnancy  dating  from  a  single  coitus,  the 
security  for  the  good  faith  of  the  woman  would  require  to  he  of  a 
more  umloubted  kind  than  could  generally  be  cxpecte<l  in  practice. 
Again,  it  ia  by  no  means  certain  that,  in  the  undoubted  case  of* 
impregnation  following  a  single  coitus,  the  development  of  the 
ovimi  could  be  correctly  calculated  fn)m  this  date.  There  is  now 
a  pretty  general  agreement  among  modern  physiologists  that  im- 
pi'eguatiou  only  haiipeus  on  the  accidental  meeting  of  the  semen 
with  the  o\Tim  after  its  periodical  discharge  from  the  ovan'  at  the 
menstrual  perirKl ;  while  it  would  seem,  if  we  may  judge  frtim 
obsen^atious  on  the  lower  animals,  that  the  lapse  of  time 
between  the  escape  of  the  ova  and  their  fi'uctification  varies  on 
difTerent  occasions.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  cu-stomary 
mude  of  calctilating  the  date  of  the  escape  of  the  ovum  from  the 
ovary  from  the  period  of  the  sexual  congress  does  not  give  the 
precise  commencement  of  the  impregnation,  and  that  it  can,  at  the 
most,  present  an  approximation  to  tlie  real  results. 

Having  thus  passed  under  review  the  twofold  source  of  evid- 
ence a\Tulable  for  determining  the  prematurity  of  a  new-born 
infant — namely,  the  examination  of  the  infant,  and  the  testimony 
of  the  mother — it  wHl  be  seen  that  it  is  only  in  the  event  of  their 
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agreement  that  any  reliance  can  be  attached  to  them,  and  even 
here  much  caution  is  requisit-e  in  coming  to  a  positive  decision. 
Approximations  to  the  truth  are  iu  fact  the  iliost  that  we  are 
entitled  to  expect  in  medico-legal  questions  of  this  nature. 

The  subject  of  retarded  birth  piuseuts  even  yitaiter  difli- 
cultiea  than  that  of  premature  birth,  and  its  verification  is  attended 
■with  more  uncertainty. 

Here,  the  examination  of  the  infant  ia  only  capable  of  yielding 
negative  proof.  If  the  cliild  is  immature  we  may  safely  aflirni 
that  the  birth  has  not  been  retarded.  8onie  liave  even  gone  farther 
than  this,  and  asserted  that  in  a  case  of  retardation  there  should 
be  physical  appearances  on  the  child  to  iudic4ite  this^  and  that 
it  ought  to  exhibit  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  development,  in 
consequence  of  its  lengthened  residence  in  the  uterus.  Experi- 
ence, however,  aflbrds  no  warrant  for  any  such  assumption. 

Resting  then  chiefly,  if  not  eutirely,  on  the  evidence  derivable 
from  the  examination  of  the  mother,  and  the  credibility  of  her 
nnsnj)porUid  teatimony,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
question  of  retarded  birth,  in  individual  instances,  should  be 
ama  of  the  least  satisfactory  iu  the  whole  range  of  medical  juris- 
prudence. 

III.  The  subject  wJiicli  comes  next  iu  order  is  one  with  which, 
OS  medical  jurists,  we  are  not  likely  to  have  much  concern,  and  it 
therefore  will  not  lon^  detain  us.  I  refer  to  tlie  discrimination 
between  natural  an<i  monstrous  births. 

Monstrosity  is  chielly  of  interest  to  the  medical  jurist  iu  so 
fai  as  the  evidence  which  he  may  be  able  to  afford,  as  to  the  actual 
condition  of  a  being  of  this  aort»  is  capable  of  influencing  the  results 
of  certain  civil  and  criminal  proceedings. 

Tlie  law  of  Scotland,  it  is  believed,  is  the  same  in  i-eapect  to 
monsters  as  the  law  of  EnglaiuU  which  holds  that  '*  a  child  which 
hath  not  the  shape  of  mankind  cannot  be  heir  to  or  inherit  auy 
land,  albeit  it  be  brought  forth  within  marriage;"  but  no  defini- 
tion is  given  as  to  what  goes  to  constitute  monstrosity.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  the  greater  number  of  these  beings,  wliich 
are  included  by  medical  men  iu  the  list  of  mbnsters,  would  be  so 
regarded  in  law. 

Contrai-y  to  what  is  generally  believed,  it  ia  distinctly  laid 
down  in  the  English  law,  that  the  destruction  of  these  beings  is 
illegal ;  and  a  case  in  point  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Paris.  Two 
women  were  tried  at  York  in  1812  for  drowning  a  child  with  a 
malfonued  head.    There  did  not  appear  to  have  been  any  conceal- 
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menfc  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  not  aware  of  the  ille- 
gality of  the  act.  Tlie  decision  of  the  court  is  not  given.  On  the 
other  liaud,  in  France,  the  procuring  abortion  in  a  case  of  mon- 
Btroaity  seems  to  be  scarcely  regarded  ns  a  criminal  act,  for,  in  the 
instance  of  a  woman  tried  at  Drome  in  1841  for  procuring  the 
birth  of  an  acephalous  monster,  about  the  sixth  month,  an  acquittal 
foDowed  on  proof  of  the  monstrosity,  notwithstanding  the  presence 
ou  its  body  of  a  wound  suflicient  to  have  caused  its  death. 

The  best  classification  of  monsters  is  that  of  Breschet,  which 
I  subjoin : — 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  MONSTERS. 


Qniua  L 

AOWtEHIA. 


OsNUfl  II. 
DlEfiTCNASlA. 


Oewuk  III. 

Atrksia. 

Geml'H  IV. 
SrufuieiiA. 


CongtrnitiU 
Drupay 


Absence     • 


Ai:ei)lii11a      ............        Kot  Wable. 

AnfnctiiitialU         ........         Some  hivn  llTut  ifO  ilnya. 

(  I.  or  the  Tcntilclci  of  tlie  l>nUn,  with  (Iflflricncy  of  (_  DeaUi  bcfnrc  or 

some  ol  ittt  pArta J        nl  birth, 

or  tbe  vtuntrlclos  c>r  the  liratu,  but  witti  complete  \     Lifv  iimre  ur 
tlovolopmeDt  orthat  orgau  .       -        .        -    j   Irw  pruInngeU. 
^  a.  or  the  eiteriur  of  Uie  fully  developed  brain     .       .       -       VUiblc 

AprnpsU -         Not  vtsbto. 

Al«JuyropiU         ...........        Not  vlaM«. 

L  Of  Uie  eyw.  ejellda,  or  irij VUbln. 

Of  the  mouUi       ..-...--        Kot  rlablfl. 
Of  the  lipB.  toDpnc.  or  outer  cor       .....       Viable 

'1.  Of  the  epiKlottiB,  fwDlft,  stiroimn,  tcRt«s,  of  a  membar,  a  \ 

Itona.  the  bladder,  vcaiculai  veuUialea,  otarua,  vagtnii,  V  Viable, 
aome  riba,  vertebrB      .......) 

3.  CEsoiihiitftta,  atomarh,  heart,  liver,  or  Innaa     -       -         Nut  viable. 
Beptum  between  the  ventrlclea  or  aoricIiBi  of  the  heart,  f  vt.Ki^ 

Uiodiaphrapn ^  liable. 

Fluarea  on  Iht^  iiiedUii  Hue  Df  the  cranium,  with  bii:ge  encephalooele      Mot  TlablcL 

Encepholncelt!  leas  Toloniinoaa ~       Vlabla. 

Spina  billda,   with  hydronwhfa  In   Uia  upper  part  of  the  spinal  >  LEfe  for  a  few 
culujuu    .-.....--..-)"        ilay», 

{Lifi*  for  same 
'fu^Vy^at 
or  two. 
Fliwiirea  of  the  lipa,  Jaw-boDo,  tongne,  pakte,  faUdiler,  penia,  urethra,  )  vuki* 

womb,  vagina /  *iaDio. 

DiTlalon  of  the.mcaial  line  of  the  abdomen,  with  oonaidenible  hcmla  of  Uie  j  n-,..  ■ 

vlaeera f  VUbl*. 

Exomphalla,  with  hernia  of  abdominal  ur  thoracic  organa        ■       •        Not  viable. 
Both  proceeding  in  a  leaa  exagj^ratcd  form       ......       Viable. 

''Bitrophla Vlablo. 

Ilmperforatlona  of  tbu  areUira,  vagtma,  utenis,  mouth,  aooa,  eyelids,  mem- )  im.u 
bruua  pu].illam '     -        .'       .     fv^We. 
,,              of  the  iraophagna  and  inteaUnefl        ....        Not  riable. 
I  Fnaion  of  the  eyea— mooopiia     ----.-..        Not  viable. 
(      „      of  other  parta  of  the  body        ........      viable. 


ORDER  II.  1 0inuU 

BTPER0KNET0U3.  '<  Pcnona  with  ■upemumesmry  orgau 


}VUblau 


ORDRR  nr. 

DlFLOOhJiKTOUS. 


OHDER  IV. 
U  ETKROG  £>' ETOCS. 


OtHra  X. 

FueioM. 


f  Fuaed  or  united  by  some  porta  of  the  body 
I  Doited  with  ftaaion  of  pana       -       .       .        . 
'I  United  In  the  tipper  parts  and  separated  in  the 
lower     -------- 

V.  United  below  and  separated  above   ... 


VUUA. 


Exiraiitrririf  r-i-tnu.  or  mora  than  three  fatoaea  at  a  birth        -         Not  viahlt. 

Albinos  or  cbarrelates Viable 

Fwlua  with  (li»plac«aiient  of  orgaua  all Viable. 

eicept  displacement  (ectropla)  of  Die  heart  -        .      \ 

(thoracic)  with  flaiure  of  the  sternum  and  hernia  of  (he     f  u^»    t  «.i 

heart >■  Not  vlabla. 

diaplaeeiDcot  of  tlie  heart  (ecpbalic)  or  toiMrdi  the  bead      ) 
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IV.  The  subject  of  single  and  plural  births  has  in  itself  but 
an  indirect  bearing  on  medical  jurisprudence.  In  twin  births  the 
practitioner  ought  to  notice  the  order  of  precedence  on  every  occa- 
Bion,  aa  this  may  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  long  and  expensive 
litigation  to  settle  the  proof  of  primogeniture,  M'hore  the  first-bora 
comes  to  succeed  to  property  or  to  civil  iinniuuitieg. 

The  question  of  plural  births  is  couuected  with  another  which 
has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  and  to  no  little  difference 
of  opiuion  in  the  profession ;  namely,  the  possibility  or  the  revei-se 
of  what  has  been  termed  super/ietation  or  mipercQnceptwn ;  that  is, 
a  woman  having  two  separate  conceptions,  and  bearing  two  sepa- 
rate children,  at  periods  of  from  a  few  weeks  to  some  mouths' 
distance  from  one  another.  That  a  female  may  give  birth  to  two 
8B|)arate  children  at  periods  thus  distant,  is  adiuiLted  by  all.  The 
point  in  dispute  is  whether,  in  such  instances,  the  dates  of  the 
separate  conceptions  were  as  far  apart  from  one  anotlier  aa  those 
of  the  births  ;  tlie  settlement  of  which  question,  in  one  way  or 
the  other,  may  fix  the  chastity  or  iinchastity  of  the  mother,  and 
the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  the  child  last  bom.  Again,  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  such  separate  conceptions  do  in  fact 
occasionally  happen  in  some  of  the  lower  animals ;  though  the 
bearing  of  this  fact  on  the  case  in  point  is  disputed,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  sucli  animals  having  a  double  uterus — a  confessedly 
rare  occurrence  in  the  human  female;  although  one  such  case  of 
double  uterus  and  twin  birth  has  been  recorded. 

The  ai^uments  for  or  against  the  possibility  of  superfoetatiou 
in  women  are  chiefly  physiological.  Thus,  while  it  is  contended 
on  one  side  that  the  closing  of  the  os  uteri,  and  the  formation  of 
the  decidua,  which  precede  the  anivjd  of  the  ovum  in  the  uteius, 
must  necessarily  render  a  second  conception  impossible,  by  bairing 
the  entrance  of  the  seminal  fluid;  the  party  taking  the  opposite 
side  deny  that  tlie  plug  of  viscid  mucus  in  the  cervix  utei-i,  in 
the  early  stage  of  pregnancy,  would  actually  prove  a  sutlicient 
barrier  against  a  second  impregnation ;  while  it  is  also  affirmed 
that  sufficient  space  exists  between  the  decidua  vera  and  reflexa, 
for  some  time  after  impregnation,  to  permit  the  approach  of  semen 
to  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Again,  while  it  is  affirmed  on  the  one  side  that  the  mucus 
secreted  from  the  vagina  of  pregnant  females,  first  noticed  by 
Donne,  would  prove  completely  destnictive  to  the  existence  of 
zoosperms,  by  reason  of  its  great  acidity,  and  consequently  would 
render  the  spermatic  ilukl  uuprolific ;  it  is  contended  on  the  other 
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sidCj  tlmt  the  period  of  imprefjnatiou  at  which  the  vaginal  rtiucus 
begins  to  act  obstmctively  to  the  zoosperms,  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

Once  more,  it  haa  been  contendeil  by  the  opponents  of  super- 
fcetation,  lliat  as  in  twin  cases  the  oliildren  at  birth  diller  not 
unfiequently  in  size,  vigour,  and  apparent  age,  in  the  rejxirted 
cases  of  8U[teria:tation  tlie  blighted  oviuu  may  have  been  retained 
in  the  ntenis,  and  after  the  birth  of  the  mature  fo-tus  have  recom- 
menced it-s  growth,  and  only  been  exi*el!ed  after  this  tardy  arrival 
at  maturity.  This  arguuient  is  met  by  the  supporters  of  auper- 
fa*tation  by  a  chtdlengc  to  their  opponents  to  prove  that  a  retarded 
or  bhghted  ovum  can  bo  retained  in  the  uterus  after  its  moroi 
vigorous  fellow  is  expelled,  long  enough  to  give  grounds  for  au 
apparent  case  of  superfu-tation ;  or,  what  they  argue  ia  more  im- 
probable, that  the  growtli  of  the  former  sliould  recommence  alter 
the  expidfiion  of  the  latter. 

Such  is  an  impartial  statement  of  the  controversy  between  the 
parties  who  take  opjioHite  views  of  this  diliiuult  problem.  If  the 
weiglit  of  authority  were  to  be  admitted  to  decide  the  question,  it 
would  imdoubtedly  be  with  tlie  opponents  of  superfcftation,  the 
writers  of  most  note  on  midwifery  and  physiology  almost  all 
ranging  themselves  on  tliis  side ;  nor  are  their  argximents  without 
weight.  Some  of  the  cases  of  alleged  superfa-tation  were  undoubt- 
edly instances  of  double  conception  and  twin  births,  in  which  the 
development  of  one  frctus  was  kept  back  till  after  the  birth  of  the 
first  delivered  of  the  two.  Again,  except  in  one  case  XEisen- 
mann's),  it  does  not  a]ipear  that  in  any  of  the  instances  of  alleged^ 
superfa'tation  which  have  been  adduued,  any  attempt  was  made 
to  ascertain  if  a  double  uterus  existed;  wOiile,  in  re^^ard  to  this 
exceptional  case,  where  there  was  but  one  uterus,  its  reporter 
admits  that  the  first  infant,  wldch  only  survived  two  and  a  half 
months,  was  neither  so  large  nor  so  lusty  as  the  second  bom. 

V.  The  subject  which  comes  next  in  order  is  that  of  live  and 
still  birtli. 

The  proof  of  the  live  birth  of  on  infant  forms  an  essential^ 
element  in  certain  inquiries,  both  in  civO  and  criminal  law. 

The  law  of  this  country  has  not  defined  the  meaning  of  the 
term  birth  in  reference  to  civil  jurisprudence  ;  but  if  we  are  to 
be  guided  by  the  numerous  decisions  wlucli  have  been  given  on 
trials  for  infanticide^  it  must  be  regarded  as  signifying  the  eiitirt 
ddivtrij  of  a  cftiid  witli  or  without  separation  from  the  bo<1y  of 
the  mother.     So  long  as  Uie  infant  remains  in  the  uterus,  it  in 
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said  in  law  to  he  '*  m  ventre  sa  mtre"  but  it  is  legally  supposed 
to  be  Lorn  for  many  purposes.  A  child  in  the  womb  may  have 
a  legacy  or  an  estiilo  made-  over  to  it,  jind  may  Iiavo  a  guardian 
assigned  to  it,  but  none  of  these  conditions  can  take  effect  unless 
the  child  is  born  alive.  So  the  f*etus  may  l)e  niaile  an  executor, 
but  au  infant  cannot  act  as  such  till  it  has  attained  the  age  of 
seventeen  veara. 

It  has  been  stated  by  a  late  awthority  that  vagitus  uterinus 
or  vaginalis — that  is,  the  citing  of  the  child  before  it  has  left  tlie 
uterus  or  matcraol  passages,  would  not  amount  to  legal  pit)of  of 
live  birth  in  the  Scottish  or  Eii|;!ish  law  if  the  child  was  dead 
previous  to  the  completion  of  tlie  act  of  birth. 

In  civil  practice  there  are  two  cases  in  which  the  detcrminatirm 
of  the  momentary  existence  of  the  new-boi-n  infant  becomes  of  im- 
portauco  in  a  legal  point  of  view.  These  are  the  caaes  involving 
the  questions  of  possessio  fratrxs  and  tenanaj  hy  ilic  courtesy. 

The  tirst  of  these, — possemo  fratrifi, — is  thus  explained  hy  Mr. 
Amos : — "  In  the  event  of  a  man  twice  manied  dying  and  leav- 
ing a  dangliter  by  each  marriage,  liis  estite  woidd  be  equally 
shares!  by  the  daughters  of  the  two  marriages  ;  but  if  we  suppose 
that  there  is  also  a  son  by  the  second  marriage  Iwrn  in  a  doubtful 
state,  the  legal  effect  of  his  momentarily  surviving  birth  would  be 
to  disinherit  the  daughter  uf  tho  first  mamage  c.utircly,  and  trans- 
fer the  whole  of  the  estate  to  tho  daughter  of  the  second  marriage, 
she  being  sister  to  the  male  heir,  while  the  daughter  of  the  first 
marriage  is  only  half-blood." 

I  have  already  explained  the  nature  of  the  tenancy  by  the 
courtesy.  This  is  generally  established  or  di.sproved  by  medical 
testimony,  and  the  follo^\ing  arc  the  conditions  which  the  law 
requires  in  order  that  the  right  should  exist : — Firsts  the  child 
must  be  born  alive ;  and,  .^rond,  the  chihl  must  be  bom  whde  the 
mother  is  living.  Hence  if  a  child  were  removed  from  the  utenis 
or  from  the  passages  by  the  caisarian  section  after  tlie  tJeath  of  the 
mother,  or  if,  as  has  been  known  to  happen,  the  child  were  bom 
after  die  death  of  its  mother  and  survived,  the  husband  could  not 
become  entitled  to  his  wife's  estate. 

Tho  most  important  medico-legal  questions  connected  with 
this  subject  are  those  which  arise  in  contested  suits  relative  to 
succession  or  the  inheritance  of  property.  A  child  which  is  bom 
alive,  or  has  come  entirely  into  the  wtirld  in  a  living  state,  may.  by 
the  English  law,  inherit  and  transmit  property  to  its  heirs,  even 
though   its  death   has   inimediattly   aud,    jierhaps  from    morbid 
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caiises,  necessarily  followed  iU  birth.  Should  Uie  cliild  be  bom 
dead,  wbetber  it  died  in  utero  or  during  the  act  of  birth,  it  does 
not  acquire  any  civil  rights,  for  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  liN-ing 
being  unless  it  manifests  signs  of  life  after  it  is  entirely  bom. 

Tlie  signs  of  life  fixed  ujwn  by  the  law  in  Scotland  to  entitle 
a  child  to  civil  privileges  in  these  circumstances  differ  from  those 
vrliich  are  considered  sufficient  by  the  English  law.  The  test  of 
life  in  Scotland  is  the  commencement  or  establishment  of  respira- 
tion. In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  a  child  may  acquire  its 
civil  rights  although  it  may  be  neither  seen  to  breathe  nor  heard 
to  cry.  The  pulsation  of  tlie  child's  heart,  or  even  the  spasmodic 
twitching  of  any  of  the  muscles  of  its  body,  is  regarded  as  a 
satisfactory  proof  of  live  birth.  Tlie  motion  of  a  limb,  therefore, 
will  be  considered  good  evidence  in  an  English  court  of  law  of 
life  after  birth.  The  length  of  time  for  which  these  signs  con- 
tinue after  the  child  is  born  is  wholly  immaterial ;  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  be  established  is  that  tliey  were  positively  manifested. 
A  child  wliich  sur\ives  entire  birth  for  a  single  instant  acquires 
the  same  civil  rights  as  if  it  had  continued  to  live  for  a  month, 
or  longer. 

In  criminal  practice,  the  proofs  of  the  live  or  still  birth  of  an 
infant  are  of  a  much  more  complicated  and  difficult  kind  than 
those  requiring  to  bo  established  in  civil  cases,  and  are  to  be 
settled  on  data  altogether  diflerent,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come 
to  the  subject  of  infanticide. 

VI.  The  subject  of  the  viability  or  non-viability  of  the  infant 
at  birth  will  not  detain  us  long. 

lu  France  and  Germany  it  is  often  absolutely  essential  not 
only  to  determine  whether  a  child  has  been  l>ora  alive,  but  also 
whether  it  had  a  capacity  for  continiung  to  liva  This  is  what  is 
called  its  inahUiU  in  the  former  coujitrj' ;  and  an  infant  is  pro- 
nounctsd  to  be  viable  when  it  is  considered  capable  of  proceeding 
on  the  journey  of  life  under  ordinary  circumstances.  According 
to  the  "  Code  Civile,"  the  child  wliich  is  not  bom  viable,  as  regards) 
right  to  inherit,  is  placed  in  the  same  category  as  if  it  had  not 
been  begotten.  With  reference  to  legitirnac}^  if  a  child  bom 
within  180  days  after  marriage  be  declared  viable,  it  may  be  dis- 
claime<I  by  the  husband,  ]>rovided  lie  was  neither  cognisant  of  hia 
wife's  pregnancy  at  the  time  of  marriage,  nor  assisted  in  register- 
ing the  infant's  birth.  In  Germany,  again,  though  not  in  Fmnce, 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  viability  of  the  infant  in  a  charge 
of  infanticide. 
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III  this  country  the  question  of  the  new  boru  infants  viability 
is  only  liable  to  arise  in  connection  with  the  presumed  maturity 
or  immaturity  of  its  birth. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  usual  to  consider  all  infants  born  pre- 
viously to  the  commeucemeut  of  Uie  sevctitk  month  us  necessarily 
non-viable.  A  distinction  of  so  narrow  a  kind  woidd  not  now 
be  tenable,  overlooking,  as  it  does,  a  large  list  of  non-viable 
children. 

Two  classes  of  cases  of  this  sort  present  themselves  in  practice 
— in  one,  the  cause  of  the  incapacity  for  li^nng  being  obvious  and 
apparent;  in  the  other,  being  less  apparent  or  occult  In  the 
former  of  these  we  find  the  presence  of  certain  malformations, 
defects,  or  diseases  which  are  more  or  less  readily  detectable,  and 
which  when  ascertained  by  us  are  seen  at  once  to  be  iucompatiUo 
with  the  continuance  of  the  infant's  life.  Ertisdiet,  oa  you  will 
see  by  the  above  table  (p-  178),  has  distinguished  the  monsters 
which  are  set  down  as  necessarily  non-viable,  as  well  as  certain 
malformations,  more  limited  in  number,  which,  according  to  their 
character  and  extent,  may  bring  the  infant  into  the  same  category, 
OT  the  reverse.  Thus  he  does  not  consider  children  with  deficient 
palate  as  non-viuble,  admitting,  as  such  cases  do,  of  relief  by 
artificial  means.  To  this,  however,  there  may  be  e:cceptions,  as  in 
a  case  which  occurred  in  my  own  practice.  In  April  1869  it 
was  discovered,  after  the  birth  of  a  fine  child,  that  the  palate  plate 
of  the  Bui>erior  maxillary  bone,  the  palate  bone,  the  turbinated 
bones,  and  part  of  the  vomer,  were  wanting,  rendering  the  supply 
of  an  artificial  palate  impractieable.  The  child  consequently  died 
on  the  fifth  day  of  starvation,  being  incapable  of  swallowing 
liquids  ofiered  to  it.  or  of  dmwing  the  nipple  of  iU  mother.  In 
this  instance  the  infant  presented  nothing  unusual  externally. 

Scleroma,  or  skuiboun/J,  is  always  set  down  as  a  morbid  state 
incompatible  with  the  survival  of  the  infant  after  birth;  though 
Iiere  life  usually  continues  for  a  short  time,  as  in  a  case  which  I 
examined,  where  the  child  lived  for  sixteen  weeks. 

In  the  class  of  cases,  and  these  are  tht!  onlinary  ones,  in  which 
defects  or  morbid  states  exist,  which  from  their  hidden  or  non- 
obvious  character  cannot  be  made  out  at  the  birth,  we  can  only 
judge  of  the  viability  or  non-viability  of  the  infant  from  the  extent 
of  its  development,  and  the  degree  of  the  establishment  of  certain 
of  its  functions. 

Thus  wc  may  assume  in  general  that  the  child  is  viable  if  at 
birth  it  breathes  freely  and  cries  lustily,  if  it  seizes  firmly  the 
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mother's  nipple  or  a  finger  introduced  into  its  mouth,  if  it  passes 
the  urine  and  meconium  with  facility,  if  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
are  consolidated,  the  sutures  not  too  wide  or  the  fontunelles  too 
open,  if  the  hairs  aud  the  nails  are  well  formed  and  tlie  skin  rosy, 
if  the  head  and  limbs  arc  duly  proportioned,  and  the  insertion  of 
tlie  conl  not  very  far  from  the  middle  of  its  length.  The  nearer 
the  length  and  weight  of  the  infant  approach  to  that  of  the 
average  at  full  time,  the  greater  will  be  the  likelihood  of  our  con- 
clusions as  to  its  viability  from  the  alwve  marks  being  verified  by 
the  event. 

On  the  other  liand,  an  infant  may  in  general  be  considered  as 
not  likely  to  live  when  it  is  observed  to  move  its  limbs  feebly, 
to  utter  only  weak  plaints,  and  that  with  little  intermission  when 
awake,  when  it  cnnnot  grasp  the  nipple  or  finger,  when  the  urine 
and  fmces  are  passed  with  diiliculty  or  not  at  all,  when  it  sleeps 
almost  constantly,  when  the  bones  of  tlie  head  are  so  soft  as  to 
yield  to  slight  pressure,  when  the  sutures  are  broad  and  the 
fontanelles  very  large,  the  hairs  few,  white,  and  sliort ;  wheu 
there  are  only  membranes  in  place  of  nails,  when  the  skin  is 
purplish  or  has  a  marbled  appearance,  when  the  head  is  dispro- 
portionately large,  the  lower  extremitie'i  much  shorter  than  the 
upper,  and  the  insertion  of  the  cord  close  to  the  pubes,  when  the 
eyelids  are  agglutinated,  and  the  iris  closed  hy  the  pupillary 
membrane ;  in  short,  when  the  cliild  is  so  puny  tiiat  all  the  most' 
important  functions  are  with  ditticulty  performed.  If  to  these 
characters  are  added  a  luiigth  and  weight  much  below  the  average 
of  a  mature  cliild,  it  may  be  pretty  safely  assumed  to  be  non- 
viable. 

Without  a  concurrence  of  all  these  signs,  however,  the  medi- 
cal jurist  shoidd  be  cautious  in  pronouncing  a  now-boni  and 
living  child  non-viable.  If  he  has  any  doubts  he  should  delay 
coming  to  any  positive  conclusion  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  as  it 
is  surprising  what  a  change  for  the  bettor  in  the  state  of  tlie 
child  a  good  nurse  and  great  care  will  sometimes  effect. 

I  have  lately  seen  a  child  bom  in  the  seventh  month,  and 
whose  life  was  with  ditticulty  preserved  for  the  first  few  hours, 
become  surprisingly  improved  in  the  course  of  a  month,  from  the 
combined  influence  of  great  attention  and  good  nursiug. 

Tliat  cautions  of  tliis  nature,  casuidly  thrown  out,  are  not 
alwaj-s  tlirown  away,  but  are  occasionally  treasured  ui>  for  future 
service,  I  had  a  curious  illuMti-ation  a  few  years  ago. 

A  gentleman  who  atteu<lud  my  class  in  a  former  sesaiau,  soc 
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afterwards  settled  in  practice  and  rnarried.  Within  little  more 
than  four  nionths  after  hia  iiiarriar^e  his  wife  presented  him  with 
a  fine  girL  A  month  or  two  after  his  child  was  bom,  a  strict 
religious  body  to  which  he  belonged  held  out  to  him  a  threat  of 
CKpulsion  from  their  ooitmiunion,  considering^  that  he  nin.Mt  have 
'been  guilty  of  ante-nuptial  foniication.  In  this  dilemma  he  called 
upon  me,  as  he  thought  I  must  be  able  to  satisfy  his  accusers 
that  tlie  child  was  a  premature  birtli,  reniindirif^  me  of  the  i*emark 
I  had  made  as  to  the  wonders  occasionally  ctfected  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a  puuy  immature  infant  by  a  few  weeks  good  nursing'. 
In  this  wkHe  it  bad  certainly  done  wonders,  for  on  examining  tlio 
infant  in  question  it  might  have  passed  for  a  child  three  or  four 
muntlis  of  age,  in  place  of  one  six  months  after  the  date  of  its 
conception.  I  forgot  to  inquire  afterwai-ds  how  he  had  settled 
the  point  with  hia  church  session. 

VII.  The  next  inquiry  connected  with  the  birth  of  children 
which  demands  our  attention  is  that  of  their  legitimncy  or  ille- 
gitimacy, an  inquiry  which  occasionally  involves  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  principles  discussed  in  the  previous  divisions. 

The  proof  in  law  of  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  an  infant 
at  birth  is  most  frequently  deduced  from  circmnstances  alone. 
Where  the  medicEd  comes  in  corroboration  of  the  moral  evidence, 
the  points  usuidly  calUng  for  proof  are,  fu^t,  as  to  the  earheat 
period  at  which  a  viable  child  may  l^e  born,  and.  second,  as  to 
the  latest  period  to  which  in  such  circumstances  the  gestation 
may  have  been  protracted. 

On  these  two  points  the  laws  of  diflerent  countries  vary  not  a 
little,  nor  has  there  been  much  more  of  agreement  in  reference  to 
them  amongst  medic4il  men. 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  child  bom  »ic  months  after  the 
marriage  of  the  mother,  or  teti  months  after  the  death  of  the  father, 
is  considered  legitimate      (Chitty,) 

In  England  the  calculation  rests  solely  on  received  opinions 
and  a  few  decisions. 

In  Franco  tlio  civil  code  has  placed  a  limit  to  credidity 
respecting  retarded  births,  and  decrees  300  days,  or  ten  calendar 
months,  to  be  the  most  distant  periixi  at  which  the  legitimacy  of 
births  shall  be  allowed. 

The  Prussian  code,  without  absolutely  declaring  children  bom 
in  the  eleventh  month  illegitimate^  attaches  such  conditions  to  the 
proof  of  their  legitimacy  as  make  it  alinnst  unattainable. 

Amongst  medical  authors  there  is  a  pretty  general  agreement 
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that  few  children  lx)m  prevnously  to  Ove  commencement  of  the 
seventh  month  are  able  to  maintain  a  separate  existence.  There 
is  considenihle  difference  of  opinimij  however,  as  to  the  natural 
limitation  of  pregnancy,  some  arguing  for  a  fixed  period,  others  as 
strenuously  contending  for  an  occasional  protraction  of  the  gesta- 
tion. These  points  will  be  best  discussed  separately.  We  shall 
therefore  consider — 

1st  The  earliest  period  at  which  a  child  may  be  bom  %'iable. 
Tliis  is  a  question  obvioimly  of  a  kind  whidi  can  only  be  settled 
satisfactorily  on  the  basis  of  authentic  facts ;  nor  are  these  alto- 
gether wanting,  althou>,di  tlieir  number  is  still  limited,  and  their 
value  considerably  diuiiuished  by  the  diHiculties  necessarily  at- 
tendant on  their  exact  verification.  Under  maturity  and  prema- 
turity of  birth,  we  have  seen  the  uncertainty  of  the  data  to  wliich 
we  are  restricted  in  attempting  to  fix  with  precision  the  date  of 
conception,  and  consequently  the  duration  of  the  pregnancy  in  any 
case ;  and  on  tlie  present  occasion,  when  the  natural  period  of 
delivery  is  anticipated,  we  have  only  these  to  rely  upon.  You 
will  therefore  perceive  the  necessity  for  the  strictest  caution  in 
availing  youreelves  of  the  evidence  in  alleged  cases  of  premature 
birth  of  viable  infants  at  early  periods. 

At  and  after  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  month  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  child's  beiu«  capable  of  maintsuning  a  separate 
existence,  but  prior  to  this  the  question  of  a  viable  iufant  being 
bom  has  been  by  many  disputed.  The  aftirmative  here  is  based 
upon  the  following  instances  of  such  occurrences  by  wTiters  of 
credit. 

First,  we  have  the  case  related  by  Belloc,  in  his  Cours  de 
M^ih-cmf  iSffnk.  The  infant,  a  female,  at  birth  wns  immature,  and 
considered  by  Belloc  to  have  reached  only  six  months  at  the 
utmost,  but  when  last  seen  by  him  she  was  in  her  seventeenth 
year,  clever,  amiable,  and  graceful,  and  above  the  middle  stature. 

Dr.  Kotlman's  case  is  less  satisfactory.  The  child  was  reared, 
though,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  bom  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
week  of  its  moth«^r*s  pregnancy.  But  from  the  data  he  has 
adduced  in  proof  of  this,  it  has  been  assumed  that  it  must  have 
been  bom  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  lunar  month,  or  a  little 
later. 

A  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Outrepont,  of  Bamberg,  has  l>een 
genemlly  admittetl  as  an  unequivocal  instance  of  tlie  rearing  of  a 
sii-  months'  cluld.  From  tlio  data  derived  from  the  mother,  and 
the  development  of  the  infant,  there  was  the  strongest  reason  to 
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believe  that  gestation  could  not  have  exceeded  Uceniy-stvm  -weeks. 
When  Dr.  Outrepont  last  saw  the  child,  iu  181 G,  ht?  was  eleven 
years  old,  was  as  big  as  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight,  and  had  just  be- 
gan to  read  and  write. 

In  the  same  work  from  which  I  have  taken  the  last  case 
there  is  nariated  the  case  of  twin  children  born  at  the  sLcUi 
month,  who,  when  seen  by  the  reporter,  Pr.  Eiittel,  a  year  after 
tlieir  bii'th,  were  both  of  lliein  healthy  and  vi-^orous. 

Lastly,  in  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Barker  in  the  Medical  Times 
and  Gazette,  the  child  born  in  tJie  middle  of  the  sixth  month  was, 
three  yeara  afterwards,  though  small,  thriving  and  healthy. 

These  cases  then  seem  to  decide  as  to  tlie  possibility  of  rear- 
ing children  bom  iu  the  sixth  month  ;  and  when  we  add  to  these, 
other  cases  which  have  been  adduced  in  evidence  leas  completely 
satisfactory,  but  which  supply  prcsurapti%'e  evidence  to  the  same 
effect,  we  musti  I  think,  admit  that  such  incidents  Ijappeu  often 
enough  to  deserve  to  be  kept  in  view  in  legislative  enactments. 

Tliia  decisiou,  which  I  have  purposely  rested  on  indejtendent 
evidence,  receives  some  collateral  support  from  the  record  of 
living  births  at  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  of  infants  who,  though 
not  reared  to  maturity,  yet  survived  their  birth  to  peril,  ds  which, 
in  the  case  of  some  of  them,  i^ndered  it  probable  that  they  might, 
but  for  circumstances  unconnected  with  their  original  immaturity, 
have  reached  adidt  age. 

2d.  The  other  point  which  I  have  to  notice  in  respect  to  the 
question  of  legitimacy  or  illegititnacy  is  tlie  latest  period  to  which 
ntero-gestation  is  liable  to  be  proti-acted  in  any  given  instance. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that  by  the  laws  of 
different  countries  a  variable  latitude  has  been  assigned  to  the 
possible  duration  of  pregnancy,  and  also  that  medical  men  are 
divided  in  their  opinions  on  this  point,  some  arguing  for  a  fixed 
period,  beyond  M'hich  it  is  never  protracted,  and  others  contending 
for  a  certain  amount  of  extension  beyond  the  average  duration  of 
this  state. 

It  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  pass  in  review 
the  host  of  auLliura  in  ancient  and  modern  tunes  who  have  ranged 
themselves  on  opposite  sides  in  this  controversy,  as  the  dispute  is 
one  which  olniousl)''  does  not  admit  of  being  settled  by  an  a]>peal 
to  authorities.  I  shall  also  disregard  wholly  such  of  these  alleged 
of  protracted  gest-ation  as  clearly  rest  upon  uncertain  and 
insnfficient  data.  Tliis  will  coniine  us  to  the  evidence  deducible 
from  the  tln-ee  following  sources: — 1st,  The  state  of  the  infant; 
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2d,  the  information  derivable  from  the  mother;  and  3d,  the  orgii- 
ineiit  from  aualogy  witli  the  lower  animals. 

First,  The  evidence  derivable  from  the  state  of  the  infant 
From  what  baa  been  already  stated  under  a  previous  division,  it 
will  be  e\'ident  that  in  a  case  of  presumed  retjirdation  of  birth 
oidy  indirect  evidence  can  be  supplied  us  from  this  sourc-e.  We 
have  seen  that  a  stay  in  the  ufcenis  beyond  the  average  period 
will  not  lead  to  a  further  development  than  tliat  usual  in  a 
matiu-e  chUd  at  the  natural  peiiod.  We  may,  however,  decide 
with  reasonable  assurance,  that  if  the  infant  be  immature,  there 
has  been  no  protraclion  of  the  gestation. 

Scco7ul,  The  iiiformatiou  derivable  from  the  mother  enables  ns 
to  calculate  the  duration  of  pregnancy.  It  is  on  this  alone  that 
the  accouclieur,  in  private  practice,  founds  his  decision ;  and  on 
the  qame  basis  it  is  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  fix  with  accumcy 
the  point  in  dispute  for  medico-legal  purposes.  We  have  already 
seen  the  difliculties  necessarily  att-endant  on  the  application  of 
the  data  derivable  from  this  source^  when  we  passed  them  under 
review  in  succession.  After  what  was  stated  previously,  I  need 
only  remind  you  that  those  of  tbcui  wliich  are  least  liable  to  lead 
us  into  mistake  are  the  calculations  reckoned  from  the  cessation 
of  the  catamenia,  and  the  pregnancies  dating  from  the  occurrence 
of  a  single  coitus. 

Of  cases  of  pi-otracted  pregnancies,  or  thoee  extending  beyond 
the  fortidh  week,  as  calcxilated  from  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia, 
accoucheurs  have  now  furnished  us  with  numerous  instances,  ad- 
vanced on  the  authority  of  Hunter,  Lee,  Montgomery,  Power,  and 
Mnrphy.  Reducing  these  into  the  form  of  a  table,  they  give 
us  of 

Pregnanciks  Protiiacted. 
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This,  it  will  bo  seen,  affonls  us  in  all  155  instances  of  preg- 
nancies protracted  beyoud  the  fortieth  week,  from  the  41st  to  the 
47th  week  of  utero-gesUition. 

A  similar  result  is  brought  out  by  Dr.  Simpson,  from  the 
tabulation  by  him  of  the  obsorvations  of  Merrimau,  Murjdiy,  and 
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Reid,  wliere,  out  of  no  fewer  than  782  cases,  355,  or  nearly  one 
half,  went  beyond  the  280th  day  up  to  the  32Cth- 

With  these  results,  derived  fruiu  the  calculation  of  the  preg- 
nancy from  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia,  agree  on  the  whole 
the  observations  deduced  from  the  study  of  the  recorded  cases  of 
pregnancies,  dating  from  a  single  coitus.  Of  tliese  we  have  now 
55  cases,  recorded  on  the  authority  of  Haciborski,  Rigby,  Meni- 
man,  Dewees,  and  others.  Omitting  37  of  these,  in  which  the 
delivery  took  place  on  or  prior  to  the  280th  day,  this  leaves  us 
18  cases  of 

PREGNANCIE9  PbOTRACTED. 
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or,  to  state  it  otherwise. 


8  were  protracted  into  the  41st  week. 
7  42d 

'  ft  M  "X^Kl  tt 

3  had  almost  reached  the   43d 


Tliirdly,  In  further  support  of  the  conclusion  thus  arrived  at 
from  the  evidence  derival^Ie  from  tlie  motlier,  we  have  the  con- 
current testimony  of  the  only  other  source  of  evidenco  within  our 
reach — -namelyj  the  argument  from  aualogy  with  the  lower 
animals.  These,  it  is  known,  admit  of  some  deviation  from  the 
avemye  time  of  carrying  their  young.  According  to  Tessier. 
there  is  a  difference  in  tliia  period  in  cows  of  67  thiys,  in  mares 
of  83  days,  with  proportionate  periods  in  sheep,  rabbits,  and 
other  animals. 

Such  is  the  evidence  we  possess  in  favoui*  of  the  possibility 
of  pregnancy  being  occasionally  protracted  beyond  its  avemgo 
duration  of  thirty-eight  to  forty  weeks  in  the  human  female ;  and 
it  appears  to  me  to  confirm  the  decision  now  arrived  at  by  most 
accoucheurs,  that  utero-gcstaLiou  may  in  a  few  instances  be 
extended  to  ilie  forty-fumth,  or  even  to  the  forty-sixth  week. 


The  difficulties  attendant  on  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  medical  science  to  the  question  of  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy 
of  children  in  certain  circumstances  are  well  illustrated  by  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  celebrated  "Gajtliner  Peerage"  cause,  which  is 
given  in  all  our  works  on  medical  jurisprudence;  and  although 
the  medical  opinions  given  by  the  majority  of  the  best  witnesses 
would  not  now  be  relied  on,  the  case  is  deserving  of  careful  study. 

The  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Fergus  Jardine,  which 
went  the  round  of  the  Church  Courts  in  Scotland  in  1856,  and 
which  was  published  afterwards,  was  of  tlie  same  unsatisfactory 
cliaracter  as  that  in  the  Gardiner  peerage  case.  The  case  was  that 
of  a  female  infant  bom  174  days,  or  rather  less  than  six  months, 
after  the  marriage  of  the  parents,  which  survived  seven  months. 
The  testimony  of  several  accoucheurs  and  medical  jurists  at  tlie 
trial  proved  to  be  so  opposite  and  contradictory  that  the  judges 
allowed  the  charge  to  drop  as  not  proven.  But  what  was  least 
creilitable  in  this  instance  was  that  three  accoucheurs,  who  had 
seen  the  infant  at  or  soon  after  its  birtli,  liad  neither  weighed  nor 
measured  it,  and  that  the  evidence  adduced  as  to  its  immaturity 
was  furnished,  not  by  the  medical,  but  by  the  non-medical 
witnesses,  while  the  post-mortem  examination  was  too  incomplete 
to  be  of  any  service  whatever. 

In  concluding  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  legitimacy, 
it  is  necessary  to  advert  shortly  to  one  or  two  other  circumstances 
besides  the  points  I  have  noticed,  on  which  the  legal  decision  of 
cases  of  this  sort  may  rest,  Thua,  besides  or  altogether  inde-* 
pendently  of  the  actual  length  of  the  period  of  gestation,  medical 
evidence  may  be  called  for  in  relation  to  the  two  following  points : 
firstt  the  proof  of  physical  incapacity  in  the  husband  from  his 
beijif;,  for  iubtauce,  too  yoimg  or  too  old,  or  from  his  being  known 
to  labour  under  some  bodily  defect,  rendering  it  impossible  that 
he  cuuld  be  the  father;  and,  second,  the  proof  of  sterility  or  in- 
capacity in  the  female,  making  it  impossible  that  the  child  could 
be  the  offspring  of  a  particidar  woman, — in  other  words,  that  it 
has  been  a  supposititious  child. 

The  data  for  the  determination  of  these  questions  have  already 
occupied  our  attention  imder  Impotence  and  Sterility,  and  will 
not  reqiure  to  be  again  gone  into.  It  may  be  of  use,  however,  to 
notice  here  that  there  are  few  cases  of  disputed  legitimacy,  into 
which  other  elements  than  those  wliich  concern  the  medical  jurist 
do  not  enter,  such  as  the  morality  or  immorality  of  the  female, 
or  the  possibility  of  access  or  non-access  of  the  husband  to  the 
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wif&     With  these,  however,  the  medical  witness  has  no  coa- 


cem. 


\ 


In  connection  with  the  subject  of  birth  there  only  remain  two 
subjects  for  notice, — Jirst,  the  maternity  of  the  infant;  and, 
second,  the  question  of  paternity  or  affiliation. 

The  former  of  these  inquiries  it  ^\'ill  be  better  to  reserve  till 
we  come  to  the  subject  of  Infanticide ;  the  latter  will  here  con- 
clude the  series  of  questions  bearing  u|)on  the  birth  of  the  infant, 
with  whioli  we  have  been  occupied. 

The  law  does  not  pretend  to  determine  who  be^ot  the  child 
when  it  is  bom  during  wetUock,  and  when  from  circumstances  it 
might  be  the  child  eiUter  of  the  husband  or  of  an  adulterer;  but 
it  is  believed  by  medical  jurists  that  when  the  question  of 
paternity  is  m*ioted,  wliich  is  but  rarely,  corroborative  proof  might 
be  derived  from  noting  the  likeness  to  the  presumed  father  in 
features,  gestures,  or  otiier  personal  peculiarities.  Such  evidence, 
in  fact,  has  been  admitt«<l  in  law;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  party,  and  not  the  medical  jurist,  are 
those  who  would  be  best  able  to  supply  it 

Alliliation  is  settled  in  this  country  by  the  oath  of  tho  lUuther, 
and  not  by  ordinary  evidence.  The  paternity  might  no  doubt  be 
attempted  to  be  repelled  by  proof  of  incapacity  or  other  positive 
causes  on  the  port  of  the  alleged  father. 
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LECTURE  XIII. 

CKIME^AX.  ABOBTION. 

HS^Xqn  OF  THE  TXBM   ABOBTIOS.      CaI'SES  OF  A&ORTIOK  GZXKRALLT. — 

iTiimil  Otmm — Traceable  to  the  Hollier — Tniceable  to  the  lofaut  CrimiBfcl 
Causes — Bemedies  and  Dniga — Blood  •letting — Emetics  aod  Purgatirta — Dion** 
tics — Emmenagogne* — Mechuiical  Agents — Local  GeDital  lrritftnt».  Pnoon  op 
BBOKtfT  Abobtios. — From  the  Woman's  Previous  IlUtory — From  the  Examuuk- 
tioa  of  her  Person — Durbg  Life — After  Death — From  the  laspectaoa  of  the 
Chfld. 


In  legal  medicine,  the  ordinary  distinction  between  what  the 
accoucheur  terms  abortion  and  premature  labour  respectively  does 
not  hold  good,  the  term  abortion  being  applied  to  labour  brought 
on  at  any  stage  of  pregnancy.  To  render  such  an  act  criminal, 
and  thus  to  bring  it  within  the  province  of  the  medical  jurist, 
such  abortion  or  foeticide,  as  it  is  also  termed,  must  have  been 
effected  by  the  iuteutioiial  employment  of  means,  unlawfully  used 
-with  the  intention  of  causing  the  premature  expulsion  of  the 
foetus.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  in  law,  in  order  to  bring 
home  the  criminal  act  to  an  individual,  that  the  means  employed 
to  prttcure  abortion  on  such  occasions  should  have  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so.  It  is  sufficient"  tliat  such  attempts  have  been 
made  with  evil  intentions,  and  that  now,  though  not  formerly, 
whether  prior  or  posteriorly  to  the  quickening  of  the  fcctus. 

By  the  terms  of  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  woman  could  at  present,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  be 
tried  for  abortion  attempted  on  herself.  In  the  case  of  its  being 
done  by  another  the  offender  is  not  excused  by  the  consent,  or 
even  the  solicitation  of  the  female  hereelf,  tlie  coimuission  of  the 
crime  necessarily  implying  consent  at  least  on  her  part 

By  the  terms  of  the  statute,  no  discretion  is  allowed  to  the 
medical  practitioner,  who,  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother, 
may  deem  it  advisable  to  induce  premature  labour.  Tou  are 
aware  that  in  this  country  the  best  practitioiiei's  are  unanimous 
in  tlieir  opinion  thatj  in  cases  of  such  deformity  of  the  pelvis  as 
woulil  not  pennit  tlie  passage  of  the  head  of  a  fidl  grown  foetus. 
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the  accoucheur  ia  not  only  warranted,  but  is  required,  by  a  seuse 
of  duty  to  his  patient,  to  bring  premature  delivery  on  artificially, 
with  the  view  of  tliereby  saving  tlie  life  of  both  mother  aud  child, 
or  at  least  that  of  the  fonner. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  by  the  stnct  terms  of 
the  law  against  procnring  uljortion,  no  discretiouary  power  is 
allowed  to  the  medical  practitioner  to  dispense  with  its  operation 
in  any  case.  The  necessity  of  the  occurrence,  in  fact,  never  seems 
to  have  been  coutemplate^l  by  the  franicra  of  the  law.  Hence  it 
has  been  argued  that,  although  the  law  makes  no  exception  in 
favour  of  medical  meu  who  adopt  this  pmctice,  neither  does  it  in 
the  statute  on  wounding  make  any  exception  in  favour  of  surgical 
operations,  so  that  what  would  be  resorted  to  by  the  practitioner, 
not  only  without  evil  intentiou,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  the 
very  beat  intentions,  would  not  be  held  iinlawfuL 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  correct  and  reasonable  assumption  to  a 
certain  extent.  No  prudent  practitioner  should,  however,  decide 
on  performing  an  opeinition  of  this  sort  witliout  the  sauction  of 
the  relatives,  and  the  co-incident  opinion  of  a  professional  friend, 
and,  further,  A\itliont  the  conviction  in  his  own  mind  tliat,  by 
allowing  tlie  woman  to  go  to  the  full  time,  he  was  incurring  a 
greater  hazard  of  evil  consequences  to  her  than  by  at  once  having 
recom*8e  to  it-.  The  non-observance  of  these  rides  in  practice  is 
necessarily  attended  with  risk  to  the  practitioner.  In  the  event 
of  the  death  of  the  mother  and  child,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie 
practitioner  exposes  himself  to  prosecution  for  a  criminal  offence, 
from  the  imputation  of  which  even  an  acquittal  will  not  always 
clear  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Within  the  space  of  four 
years  several  practitioners  were  tried  in  England  upon  charges  of 
tins  kind,  where  it  came  out  that,  hn<l  they  attended  to  the  pre- 
cautions I  have  pointed  out,  the  possibility  of  prefeiTing  against 
them  a  criminal  charge  would  have  been  avoided. 

It  will  bo  observed  that,  in  the  remarks  I  have  made  on  this 
point,  I  have  avoided  entering  into  the  disputes  between  the 
British  and  foreign  accoucheurs  as  to  whether  this  procedure  is 
ever  to  be  justifietl  in  practice,  a  c^nestion  which  it  is  not  my  pro- 
vince to  decide.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  presumptuous,  however, 
to  state  as  my  opinion,  that  though  seveml  of  the  French  accou- 
cheurs may  be  wrong  iu  deciding  against  tlie  adoption  of  prema- 
ture labour  in  any  case,  yet  that  our  own  countrymen  have 
recommended  its  adoption  in  instances  where,  jjciiiaps,  the  case 
had  better  been  left  to  nature.     Wo  are  not  witliout  instances  of 

o 


cnteritii^  titcriik 

iiubQitj  to  contend  vith  aniiini7  iliwmi  On  some  of  these 
occawaM  tba  c&ild  bat  been  Ibrad  to  be  bora  alire,  nbere  the 
Aolfaer  had  pembed  iaghing  it  Uurth. 

Hie  period  of  picgamcy  at  which  such  atten^iU  are 
nsaally  dates  between  the  iJkird  and  the  «&riA  nooth.  as,  eariieF 
than  tlie  one  period^  gestation,  tboogh  it  mar  be  sospecled,  cannoi 
be  known  with  certainty ;  and,  later  than  the  other,  fears  of  the 
oooMqaencea  come  to  be  serioosly  entertained  hj  the  moUier 

In  charges  of  criminal  aljortion,  medical  evidence  Ix  called  for 
to  dotenuine  the  two  following  points,  namely, — 

Whether  the  wninan  has  l»een  recently  delivere*!  ?  And  by 
what  means  the  abortion  has  been  brought  about  ? 

It  will,  however,  be  more  convenient  for  us  to  discuss  thi 
({UBtstinnn  in  Uie  reverse  order. 

I.  llie  mo«l«  in  which  the  abortion,  when  proved  to  havo 
taken  place,  has  been  brought  about  This  resolves  itflelf  into 
the  inr|iiiry.  whether  it  lias  l>ecn  the  effect  of  natui-al  raiises,  or 
hiiM  iHtcn  (Mocted  by  artificial  means;  in  other  words,  whether  the 
abortion  hot)  l>c<jn  natural  or  criminaL 

T\\Q  rauHKB  of  jibirtion  among  females  in  civilised  life  are 
julmittiHl  to  be  nuineroua.  The  whole  of  these  may  conveniently 
1m)  iucliulttd  under  some 
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the  strictly  natural  or  accidental  causes ;  secmxdhj,  tlie  use  of  reme- 
dies or  drugs ;  and  thirdly,  the  effects  of  niechaaical  violence, 
whether  employed  iutentioually  or  otherwise. 

The  disposition  to  abort  is  in  some  females  so  strong  that  the 
slightest  excitiug  cause  will  produce  it;  in  other  females,  ou  the 
contrary,  the  most  serious  injuries,  and  the  moat  violent  mental  and 
moral  impressions  are  insufficient  to  occasion  abortion.  This  remark 
it  is  of  couseciuence  to  keep  in  view  when  estimating  the  natural 
causes  which  may  have  been  assigned  in  oi'der  to  account  fur  its 
occurrence,  as  well  as  in  our  judgment  of  the  eflet^ts  of  those 
means  usually  resorted  to  for  criminal  purposes,  as  it  will  fre- 
quently 8er\-e  to  reconcile  the  conHicting  testitnony  of  authors  on 
this  important  and  often  difficult  subject.  WliUe  in  private  prac- 
tice, particularly  in  largo  towns,  we  occasionally  find  alR)rtion 
taking  place  from  very  slight  exciting  causes,  or  even  from  such  as 
escape  our  notice  entirely,  criminal  crises  are  constantly  happen- 
ing where  the  most  powerful  remedies  have  been  employed,  and 
the  use  of  means  rcHtjrted  t-o,  sullicient  to  endanger,  or  even  in 
some  instances  to  destroy  life  altogether,  without  having  effected 
the  object  in  view. 

lu  one  case  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  tlroatic  purges,  very 
rough  exercise,  blows  on  the  belly,  bloodletting,  and  strong  dosea 
of  savine,  were  emph»yed  to  destjr>y  an  illegitimate  child,  but 
without  effect,  for  a  fine  hoy  was  born  at  the  full  time,  and  still 
survives.  The  parents  were  afterwards  married,  and  have  lived 
together  for  several  years  ;  but  such  was  the  effect  of  the  means 
thus  resorted  to,  on  the  mother's  constitution,  that  she  has  never 
since  been  able  to  pass  the  first  four  months  of  several  preg- 
nancies without  abortion  happening,  followed  by  frightful  hemor- 
rhages, which  have  more  than  once  threatened  to  destroy  her  life. 

One  of  the  finest  and  largest  children  I  have  ever  seen  was 
hrouglit  forth  nt  the  full  tenn  to  a  midwife,  who  employed  perse- 
veringly  ou  herself,  for  months,  every  means  she  could  tlunk  of 
for  bringing  on  premature  labour. 

Amnngst  the  most  frequent  of  the  predisposing  causes  of 
abortion,  naturally  occurring,  may  be  mentioned  the  following^ 
peculiar  to  the  mother — namely,  excessive  irritability  and  excita- 
bility of  the  uterus ;  rigidity  of  its  fibres  ;  unnatural  laxity  of  its 
muscular  coat;  llaccidity  of  its  cer\ix;  permanent  debility  and 
habitual  ill  health ;  many  acute  or  chronic  diseases,  as  fevera, 
inflammation  of  vital  organs,  hysteria;  and  certain  local  diseases, 
Buch  as  metritis,  scinhus,  polypi,  dropsy  of  the  womb,  fluor  albas, 


(be  ioQil  eauHtmeal  and  fUBom^nnsn  oeanr  m 
tttio  vonusa  at  \1m  periods  &zwv€CXBg  to  ilu?  laual  snontiify 
of  tbe  tncttie*  lo  tLctr 
wLere  tlictie  lus  been  so  sbostian 
iMBtotfamvoffUMOvixju  at  tLe  n 
as  vas  i«adwd  fill  titf  itai  oocaaMB. 

An  omiiniml  eauiai  cf  aborfimiji  I  au^  add  ^nnig  or  di^ 
agpocafale  iiBpraatkiot  on  Uie  nonann.  mi  inooi  dii^Mtiy 
loud  tlmnder,  or  diacbargea  <if  vtiS^aj,  etc;  pc^r  -■ 
CHodoiia,  aa  fe&r,  joy,  etc, ;  the  abaae  of  food  and  dn:  daogai 

and  violeut  bodily  exertion;  severe  joldzig.  aa  in  &  '"-^■^ly  <■ 
tougjU  roads ;  sltocks.  as  from  a  faQ  or  Usm;  ti^ 
a«  from  stays  or  oUier  j>&H«  of  the  itesa  -wooi  tea  dtaae, 
mnderattfi  laughter;  axcasaive  veneiy;  ^'^Mrittat**  '■■■"*ij«"ifrim. 

It  ia  now  generally  admitted  that  csertain 
itsd(  ead  of  its  appendages,  are  capshie  of  g^nng 
iodepSBdeoUy  olU^gdher  of  the  oondition  of  the 
etc     These  are  chiefly  defects  of  oonfoniiatioci; 
its  frame ;  spontaneous  diseases^  or  arrested 
which  are  known  to  occur  in  the  furtns  dorixig  its 
nteraa.     Ibe  same  eflect  is  produced  occaatooally  by 
of  the  piaceata ;  by  its  being  attached  to  the  cerrix,  a 
mouth  of  the  uterus;  by  variooee  enhugesneat  of  tha 
Toins,  or  bj  its  becoming  hypertrophied  or  sdxriioaa. 

Indepoideatly  of  the  above  mentioned  oansea  of 
whose  operation   is   in   some  measure  obvious  to  ns.  dkore  are 
instanoea    oecaaionftlly   happening   for   which  we   can  asa^g 
adequate  Oftose^  or  to  account  for  wliich  we  are  compelled  to 
iticourse  to  mere  conjecturea.     Tlius,  we  find  such  agendea 
ohiBgis  of  tei]iperature>  changes  in  the  hygrometric  state  of  das 
itmetphei^,  alteration  in  the  electric  tenjsion  of  the 
medxK  ©to,,  called  into  the  service  of  the  accoucheur  on 

Vf^mi\\^  now  fVom  the  so-called  natural  causes,  I  come 
HoUvWi  In  ilw  ftiKHuid  pkce,  thoee  remedies  or  drugs  wliich  are 
\\i\\\>s\  !ii  1*0  i^i|M«1\lo  of  imKiticing  abortion.  That  puch  means 
|n*H«»l,\  tMM|»l»\\(*tl  (Wr  this  purj^ose,  with  criminal  intent,  there 
\m  Hit  \\m\\\  i  i\m\^\\  as  nvt|>«ctR  Uieir  efficacy  no  little  disciep- 
'U  tn^lwtvt  tlio   earlier  and  later  writcra 

Mtuh  of  this  discrepancy  will,  howeverj 
lUUl  te  tlJ^'U'l"'*^'*  ***'  ^'  '*****^  ^  ^  largely  diminished,  if  we 
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consider  the  very  different  modes  in  wliich  all  or  most  of  them 
admit  of  being  employed  in  the  hands  of  the  various  parties 
hav^ing  recourse  to  them.  Thus,  there  are  perhaps  none  of  the 
sO'Cailed  abortives  ■wliich  tlie  pliysiciMU  may  not  and  does  not 
employ  in  medicinal  doses  for  therapeutic  purposes,  and  wliere 
their  curative  effects  alone  are  desired,  and  this  not  only  with 
benefit  to  the  sick  pregnant  woman,  but  also  witliout  risking  tlia 
occurrence  of  abortion;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  of 
the  more  active  and  powerful  of  these  so-called  alrortives  wliich 
in  unskilful  hands,  when  administered  recklessly,  in  immoderate 
doses»  and  without  any  other  iudicutiou  than  to  accomplish  the 
desired  end,  will  not  be  found  fitted,  with  more  or  less  certainty, 
and  in  an  indirect  if  not  direct  way,  to  secure  the  object  in 
question. 

Of  theso  reputed  abortira  means,  hloodldtinfj^  especially  in 
the  form  of  leeches  to  the  feet,  insides  of  the  thighs,  perineum, 
and  groins,  has  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation  from  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates, to  whom  it  was  known. 

A  like  efficacy  in  popular  estimation  is  attributed  to  cmdics 
and  pxtrgativea.  Of  these,  the  parties  who  have  recourse  to  such 
substances  select  those  distinguished  by  tlie  violence  of  their 
action,  the  eificacy  attributetl  to  tlaem  depending  on  the  irritation 
they  excite  in  the  system  being  propagated  from  the  intestinal 
tube  to  the  lij'pogastric  organs.  Such  emetics  as  tartar  emetic 
and  sulphate  of  copper  are  less  likely  to  be  efficacious  for  the 
desired  end  than  such  drastic  purgatives  as  jalap,  aloes,  colocynth, 
gaml>oge,  crotou  oil,  and  elaterium,  whose  action  is  chiefly  on  the 
colon  and  rectum. 

A  few  cases  are  recorded  of  the  employment  of  diuretics  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  attempt  to  procure  abortion.  Those  wliich 
are  known  to  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  are  cantharideSj 
turjtentine,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  the  decoctions  of  the  male  fern 
and  the  broom,  the  irritant  action  of  most  of  these  being  on  the 
bladder. 

Several  emmenagofpies,  or  supposed  emmenagogues,  enjoy  a 
popular  reputation  as  abortives.  The  efficacy  of  several  of  these, 
such  as  juniper,  tansy,  rue,  pennyroyal,  yew,  and  senega,  has 
been  properly  doubted,  though  the  dangerous  or  even  fatal  effects 
of  some  of  them  arc  sufficiently  established.  Tlie  evidence  in 
favour  of  two  other  substances  in  this  class,  as  pure  abortives,  is 
of  a  less  doubtful  sort,  although  on  this  point  even  professional 
men  are  not  at  one.     I  refer  to  the  ergot  of  rye  {Semk  cttrnu- 


lum),  and  the  squaw-root  (Actm  raeeniosa).  As  regards  the  first 
of  these,  tlie  socule  coruutum,  some  authors  deny  its  power  of 
producing  its  well-known  specitic  action  on  the  uterus  prior  to  the 
period  of  the  approach  of  lalxjiir  at  the  full  tinie,  while  undoubted 
evidence  lias  been  adduced  of  its  having  failed  on  several  occa- 
sions when  administered  both  by  practitioners  and  criminals  witli 
the  intention  of  bringing  on  abortion.  Again,  all  that  we  know 
of  the  actea  racemosa,  is  that  American  practitioners  regard  it  as 
being  nearly  as  powerful  as  the  er^jot  in  inducing  uterine  action 
at  the  full  term  of  pregnancy. 

I  have  puvjiosely  excluded  some  medicaments  which  have 
been  classed  as  abortives  by  medico-legal  writers,  as  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  enough  that  a  remedy  has  beeu  followed,  on 
rare  occasions,  by  abortion,  to  prove  its  capability  in  ordinary 
cases  of  leiiding  to  that  result.  If  this  were  sufficient  to  establish 
a  claim  to  that  cliaracter,  there  are  few  substances  in  the  materia 
medica  which  might  not  be  ranked  with  equal  reason  in  the  class 
of  abortives.  At  the  same  time  there  is  but  little  raom  to  doubt 
that  the  popular  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  certain  vegetable  remedies 
as  uburtives,  althougli  deemed  unworthy  of  uoLice  by  medico-legal 
writers,  is  not  without  fouudatiou  in  fact  Thus,  though  not  now 
encountered  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  tlie  old  herbals  contain  llsta 
of  jdauts,  mostly  bitter,  aromatic,  and  stimulant,  which  by  their 
harsli  action  on  the  stoiiiach  and  nervous  system  generally  are  not 
unlikely  on  occ^on  to  produce  the  effect  attributed  to  them  by 
the  vulgar,  among  whom  they  are  handed  dowTi  by  tradition.  Thus, 
I  was  assured  by  tlie  late  Ti-ofessor  Dycc  that  tlie  common  liijnum 
vita:  of  the  garden  bears  the  thnracter  of  a  sure  abortive  in  tlio 
country  districts  amuud  Aberdeen.  Again,  in  18G1,  a  young 
pregnant  woman  dietl  suddenly  after  the  exhibition  of  some  veget- 
able decoction  or  infusion  by  a  skilly  woman  near  Tar\*es,  which 
had  acted  in  this  case  as  an  acrid  poison,  though  its  character 
evaded  detection ;  one  or  t^'o  minute  leafy  particles  under  the 
micro3co[)e  showing  none  of  the  usual  appearances  of  any  of  our 
known  acrid  poisons  or  gulden  plants. 

The  eflect  of  mfrhanical  riolence  in  procuring  abortion  is  well 
known  to  the  regular  practitioner,  and  what  is  to  be  lamented 
ecpially  so.  both  Ui  IJio  professional  ruthan  and  the  oulinary 
criminal  in  tl»is  line.  Purther,  it  is  believed,  on  pretty  good 
grounds,  that  those  who  lay  themselves  out  for  this  nefarious 
trade  trust  chiefly  to  mechanical  means  for  bringing  on  abortion, 
though   they  may,  in  the  first  iiistauce,  have  recourse  to  such 
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as  enjo}'  a  reputation  aa  abortives.  Again,  the  non-pro- 
lessioiml  dinei'S  so  fur  froin  the  juofesaional  scoundrel  that  the 
latter  may  practise  such  mechanical  means  as  have  an  indirect 
action  on  the  uterus,  lAhile  the  former  has  recourse  at  once  to 
such  of  these  as  are  fitted  directly  to  secure  his  object.  The  dis- 
tinction betwixt  those  two  seta  of  cases  deserves  to  be  kept  in 
view.  In  the  first  case  certain  mechanical  agents  exert  their  in- 
jurious iiifiuence  on  the  jjjravid  nt4»nia  in  an  indirect  way,  and  in 
a  degree  exactly  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the  concussion  or 
shock  which  is  given  to  the  system.  Such  are  leaping,  reiterated 
racing,  exercise  on  horseback,  smart  pressure  on  the  abdomen, 
contiimed  jiressure  on  the  same  part,  bkiwa  on  various  parts  of 
the  trunk,  falls,  etc.  In  all  these  instances  the  violence  may 
have  been  uniiitentifmal,  and  uctM>rditigly  some  of  them  have  been 
already  alluded  to  as  aaiongat  the  accidental  causes  of  abortion. 
There  are  other  mechanical  means  acting  more  directly  on  the 
uterus  and  its  contents  which  can  leave  no  dnubt  in  our  minds 
as  to  the  object  of  their  employment,  tsuch  are  some  of  the 
following : — Injecting  irritant  fluids  into  the  vagina,  dilatation 
of  the  cer\'ix  uteri,  rupture  or  separation  of  the  membranes,  inject- 
ing plain  or  medicated  tluids  into  the  -uterine  cavity,  or  punctur- 
ing the  head  of  the  child  through  the  membranes  wit!!  a  stilette. 

The  dangers  attending  the  use  of  means  of  this  sort  are 
greater  than  those  consequent  on  the  emplo}nuent  of  irritant  drugs 
in  exact  proportion  to  their  efficacy  and  certainty,  both  from  the 
shock  impartexi  to  tlie  woman's  system  and  the  risk  of  beiug  fol- 
lowed by  violent  lioodings,  fainting  fits,  or  subsequent  attacks  of 
peritonitis  or  metritis,  even  when  the  uterus  has  &scaped  injury 
from  the  awkwardness  or  i-ecklesssness  of  the  operator;  effects 
which  may  follow  at  varying  periods  of  frt»m  a  few  minutes  or 
honi-s  to  some  days. 

Tardieu,  who  has  bestowed  much  pains  on  the  elucidation  of 
this  subject,  tells  us  that  some  women,  during  attenipla  of  tliis 
sort,  experience  little  or  no  sensation  beyond,  it  may  lie,  a  poke 
(far/ouillrment)  or  prick,  others  moderate  pain,  while  in  the 
greater  number  the  o]>cration  gives  rise  to  immediate  and  severe 
pain,  a  tearing  sensation  in  the  hypogastriura  or  epigastrium, 
nervous  attacks,  faintings,  or  complete  and  sudden  syncoi>e.  A 
little  blood  almost  always  escapes  at  once,  and,  though  but  rarely, 
liquor  amnii.  From  this  time,  if  the  attempt  has  not  been  a 
failure,  while  the  hemoirhage  increases,  the  woman  is  advised  to 
take  violent  exercise,  prolonged  baths,  and  ergot  of  rye,  unless 
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previously  disal;ileil  by  serious  illness.  "When  tlie  manceuvrea  of 
the  operator  Lave  coni])Ietely  succeeded,  the  expulsion  of  tlie 
ftctus  follows  witldii  fuiu"  hours,  or  sometimes  imuie<liately,  while 
in  other  cases  it  may  not  happeu  for  six,  seven,  eight,  or  eleven 
days. 

While  the  efficacy  and  certainty  of  such  of  the  mechanical 
means  as  act  directly  on  the  uterus  are,  as  a  general  rule,  pretty 
well  assured,  this  does  not  hold  pond  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent  of  the  means  which  act  more  or  less  indirectly-  I  have 
known  rapid  horse  exercise,  and  riding  in  a  cart  over  iTnigh  niads, 
used  purposely  by  a  pregnant  female,  witlxout  her  liaving  in  con- 
Bcqucnce  nl>orteiL  I  have  also  known  ti^dit-laced  stays  worn 
with  the  same  object  up  to  the  period  of  delivery  at  the  full 
time,  or  shortly  before  it  In  tlie  course  of  practice,  I  liaA'e 
met  with  several  cases  at  the  Aberdeen  Police  Office,  in  which 
blows,  varying  iu  the  d^rree  of  their  severity,  were  sustained  on 
various  parts  of  the  tmnk  by  pregnant  women,  and  out  of  forty- 
seven  such  instances,  though  there  was  modemte  Hooding,  the 
child  escaped  unhurt  in  all,  and  only  once  diil  labour  come  on 
immediately,  the  woman  in  this  cose  being  at  the  full  time.  In 
the  whole  of  them,  however,  tliere  were  premonitoT)'  symptoms  of 
labour,  which  yielded  to  the  free  use  of  anodynes. 

Dr.  Guy  has  brought  forwaid  two  illustrative  cases  of  a  very 
striking  kind.  The  first  of  these,  borrowed  from  Madame  Cha- 
pelle,  was  that  of  a  young  midwife  who  was  pregnant,  and  had  a 
narrow  pelvis,  who,  with  a  view  to  procure  alwrtion,  and  avoid 
the  ca'sarian  operation,  threw  herself  from  a  height.  She  died  iu 
consequence  of  the  injuries  thus  produced,  but  did  not  miscarry. 

The  other  is  related  by  Velpeau,  on  the  authority  of  Mauri- 
ceatu  A  female  seven  months  gone  ^nth  child,  to  escape  from  a 
fii-e  in  her  room,  slid  down  from  the  third  floor,  but,  losing  her 
hold  from  fright,  fell  upon  the  stones  and  fi-actured  her  forearm. 
Ko  abortiou  followed. 

I  cannot  avoid  quoting  one  additional  case  of  even  a  stronger 
kind,  from  the  practice  of  Wagner,  of  Berlin,  as  showing  that  even 
the  direct  coming  in  aid  of  the  indirect  mechanical  means  may 
not  be  certain  of  producing  abortion.  In  this  instance  a  young 
woman,  seven  months  with  child,  had  employed  sa\'ine.  and  other 
drugs,  with  a  view  to  produce  miscaniogc.  As  these  hod  no 
effect,  a  strong  leathern  strap  was  tightly  bound  nmnd  her 
l>ody.  This  too  availing  notliing,  her  paramour,  acctmling  to 
his  own  confession,  knelt  upon  and  compressed  the  abdomen  with 
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all  his  strongtb,  yet  neither  did  this  effect  the  desired  object 
Tlie  man  uow  trampled  an  tlie  girl's  person,  -while  she  lay  on  her 
back,  and  as  tliis  also  failed,  lie  took  a  sharp  pointed  pair  of 
scissors  and  proceeded  to  perforate  the  utenis  through  the  vagina. 
Much  pain  and  liemorrhage  ensued,  liut  did  not  last  long.  Hie 
-woman's  health  did  not  sidfor  in  the  least,  and  about  the  regular 
time  a  living  child  was  bom,  with  no  external  marks  of  injury 
on  it. 

The  iUustrationa  I  have  given  are,  however,  to  be  regarded  as 
exceptional,  and  aa  showing  what  some  robust  and  hardy  women 
may  hear  with  comparative  imjmnity. 

II.  We  now  coiue  to  consider  the  means  we  possess  for  determin- 
ing whether  the  abortion  has  actually  taken  place  in  any  given  in- 
stance. This,  aa  we  have  seen,  is  not  necessary  to  Im  establisliud  to 
constitute  the  crime,  and  only  forms  an  element  in  the  proof  when 
the  aboition  has  been  brought  about,  which  is,  however,  the  most 
usual  result.  Tlie  data  for  the  solution  of  this  point  are  derived 
— first,  from  the  woman's  history ;  secondly,  from  the  examination 
of  her  person  after  the  alleged  delivery ;  and,  thirdly,  from  the 
inspection  of  the  child  when  the  child  of  the  prisoner  has  been 
found. 

First  We  have  to  consider  the  evidence  deducible  from  the 
woman's  previous  history.  This  is  mainly  tlie  province  of  the 
lawj^er,  though  tlie  facts  to  be  acquired  and  the  inferences  to  l)e 
drawn  from  them  are  best  elucidated  and  decided  on  by  tlie 
medical  jurist. 

The  previous  liistory  of  the  woman  will,  however,  seldom 
afford  us  more  than  presimiptive  or  moral  proof  of  her  guilt  in 
attempting  or  using  means  to  hasten  her  delivery  before  the  full 
time.  The  eviilcnce  of  crimiual  intention  derivable  from  this 
source  will  be  stronger  or  weaker,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
cause  of  abortion  which  boa  been  called  into  oi>eration.  When 
the  abortion  has  arisen  from  purely  natural  causes  the  idea  of 
culpability  on  her  part  will  be  altogether  excluded.  When  it  ha« 
been  broTight  on  by  the  use  of  drugs  it  will  be  of  importance  to 
asceii-aiu,  before  coming  Uj  any  decision,  whether  tbese  drugs  were 
exhibited  in  medicinal  doses,  and  whether  there  was  any  disease 
present  which  could  call  for  or  justify  their  employment,  and  also 
under  whose  advice  they  were  had  recourse  to.  The  nature  of 
the  di*ug  itself  is  likewise  to  l>e  taken  into  account.  If  the 
woman  cannot  satisfy  the  practitioner  on  all  these  points  the 
suspicion  against  her  will  be  strong,  piuticularly  where  the  luedi- 
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cine  is  such  as  is  known  to  Iiavo  a  decided  action  on  llie  uterus, 
aud  to  be  one  wliich  is  seldom  employed  for  other  thau  uefaiious 
purposes. 

lu  drawing  mferences  from  the  circumstances  preceding  the 
premature  labonrj  when  tliis  has  arisen  from  mechanical  causes, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  distinguish  those  which  act  by  the  shock 
to  the  system  from  thoso  whose  oj)eratiou  is  directly  on  the 
uterus  or  its  contents.  The  former  may  or  may  not  have  been 
accidental;  they  may  or  may  not  have  been  intentional.  It  is 
altogether  different  with  the  latter.  Unless  in  tlie  exceptional 
case  of  the  practitioner,  who  is  occasionally  compelle*!  to  have 
recourse  to  the  premature  expulsion  of  the  ovum  to  save  the  life 
of  the  mother,  the  intention  of  the  party  who  employs  instruments 
to  the  genitals,  or  of  her  who  permits  this,  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood. This  is  too  oinious  to  need  to  be  insisted  on,  aud  the 
proof  of  criminal  intent  is^  if  possible,  strengthened  where  the 
uterus  itself  has  suffered,  or  where  punctures  or  other  similar 
injuries  are  observable  ou  the  head  or  hody  of  the  infant. 

Tlie  secmid  source  referred  to  as  evidence  of  criminal  abor- 
tion was  the  examination  of  tlie  mother  after  her  delivery.  In 
these  circumstances  the  medical  jurist  may  be  called  on  to  deter- 
mine the  fact  of  abortion  under  two  different  bearings  —  the 
■woman  may  be  alive  at  the  time,  or  she  may  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  criminal  attempt. 

In  the  fonner  case,  where  the  woman  is  alive^  the  atten- 
tion of  the  medical  examiner  must  be  directed  to  the  state  of  the 
83^stem  generally,  and  to  that  of  certain  organs  in  particular ;  in 
other  words,  he  is  to  seek  in  both  these  directions  for  the  signs  of 
the  woman's  delivery.  As,  however,  these  have  been  already  dis- 
cussed under  the  subject  of  Delivery,  I  need  not  again  recur  to 
them.  A  few  remarks  are  called  for,  notwithstanding,  in  tliis 
place,  from  the  cii'cumstauce  that  in  cases  of  abortion  tlie  delivery 
has  usually  taken  place,  not  at  the  full  term  of  utero-gestation, 
but  in  some  of  the  earlier  months. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact,  founded  on  etatistias,  that 
criminal  alionion  is  usually  practised  lictwijct  the  third  aud  fifth 
months.  This  circumstance  shows  the  necessity  for  the  examina- 
tion being  conducted  with  as  little  diilay  as  |>ossil>le,  as  at  those 
st-'iges  of  ]»regnancy  the  indications  of  receut  delivery  on  the 
mother  will  be  hut  slight,  and  their  disapj>eArance  proportionately 
rapid.  Few  of  the  signs  pre^'iously  laid  down  as  applicable  to 
delivery  at  the  full  time  will  avail  us  in  cases  of  abortion  pre- 
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viously  to  the  eighth  month.  The  foetus  in  such  instances  haa 
not  attained  suflicieut  size  to  disUnid  the  alHlnminal  parietes  to 
any  great  extent,  or  at  all  previously  to  the  third  month.  The 
marks  on  the  skin  ore  consequently  not  to  be  expected  any  more 
than  the  separation  of  the  recti  muscles,  or  the  projection  of  the 
nuvel.  In  general,  milk  is  not  to  be  expected  in  the  breasts  when 
the  abortion  has  taken  place  early  in  the  pregnancy,  though  ex- 
ceptions do  occasionally  occur.  Thus,  in  two  instances  I  have 
met  with  milk  in  the  mauitnie  in  considerable  quantity  before 
quickening,  and  in  one  case  wliere  a  false  conception  came  away 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  month. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  abortion  the  absence  nf  the  milk  fever 
also  tends  to  produce  uncertainty  in  the  examination,  and  if,  in 
addition  to  the  alx)ve,  there  has  been  little  or  no  hemorrhagej  the 
proof  of  abortion  from  the  signs  of  recent  delivery  in  the  mother 
will  be  ditlicult,  if  not  sometimes  impossible. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which  may  assist  the 
examiner  in  cases  of  aburtion,  and  which  does  not  usually  happen 
in  ordinary  delivery  at  Uie  full  time.  The  quality  of  violence  in 
the  former  case  may  have  left  couaeqiieucca  on  the  person  of  the 
female  which  may  assist  the  proof  of  the  deliver}'.  Thus,  if  there 
has  been,  as  is  not  unusual,  severe  flooding,  the  licmnrrhage  nmy 
still  continue,  or  it  may  have  left  the  woman  in  a  state  of  amemia. 
There  may  be  fever  from  the  etlects  of  the  dnigs  in  the  intestinal 
canal  There  may  also  at  times  be  metritis,  peritonitis,  or  metro- 
peritonitis, or  inHammation  of  the  extenial  genttiUs,  fram  the  use 
of  rough  iustrimients,  or  woimds  inllicted  by  them,  either  exter- 
nally or  internally.  There  may  now  and  tlien  be  a  fetid  dis- 
chai-ge,  from  the  dead  foetus  having  been  killed  some  days  before 
it  has  come  away,  or  from  the  whole  of  the  fteial  envelopes  not 
Laving  come  off  together.  Much  caution  is  requisite,  how*ever,  in 
judging  from  such  ajq)earauces,  as  thc^y  are  all  more  or  less 
fallacious,  particidarly  if  taken  singly. 

I  have  liitherto  supposed  the  woman  to  be  alive  wlien  the 
examination  is  conducted  with  a  view  of  eliciting  the  proofs  of 
abortion.  \Vh.en  the  woman,  as  happens  not  unfretiucntly,  has 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  methods  adopted  to  procure  the  expulsion 
of  the  ffT'tus,  the  evidence  may  be  expected  to  be  stronger  than 
where  the  examination  is  made  in  opposite  circimistances.  When 
death  has  t^iken  place  during  the  first  three  days  following  abor- 
tion, powerful  indications  are  left  upon  the  body,  provided  the 
ovum   is   a   few   months   adviincod.      Wlierc   alnjiiion    has    taken 
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place  after  the  tliird  month  of  pregnancy  the  place  of  insertion  of 
the  plac-entft  may  be  detected  l>y  a  ru^^ous,  unequal,  and  suppurat- 
ing point  on  the  inner  wall  of  ihe  uterus,  and  the  presence  of 
this  mark,  witli,  in  addition,  the  coi-pus  luteuni  in  the  ovary,  are 
signs  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind,  since  tlie  objections  which 
attach  to  most  of  the  other  indications  of  recent  delivery  observ- 
able in  the  dead  body  do  not  attach  to  these. 

Great  assisUuce  may  be  afforded  to  the  medical  jurist  in  his 
examination  when  instnmients  have  been  used  to  effect  the  pre- 
mature delivery.  In  such  cases  perforations  of  the  neck  and 
body  of  the  uterus  have  been  detected,  and  consequent  effusion  of 
blood,  or  of  the  liquor  amnii,  into  the  peritoneal  ca^'ity,  giving 
rise  to  inHaniniation  in  that  quarter.  The  attention  of  the 
examiner  ou^dit  also  to  be  directed  to  the  state  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  where  traces  of  irritation  or  of  inflammation  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  may  be  met  ^vith,  throwing  some  liglit  upon 
the  use  which  may  have  been  made  of  abortive  substances ;  nor 
shouhl  the  state  of  the  kidneys  and  bladdor  be  overlooked,  from 
tlie  known  effects  of  certain  abortives  on  the  urinary  organs.  It 
is  to  bo  borne  in  mind,  liuwever,  that  some  reserve  is  necessary  to 
be  maintained  in  deciding  upon  the  source  of  inflammatory 
ap[^ea^a^ces  in  any  of  the  ca-ses  supposed,  as  these,  when  present, 
may  have  arisen  from  very  diflerent  causes. 

III.  In  order  to  determine  the  fact  of  abortion  in  any  given 
case,  we  liave  only  to  consider  further  the  infonnation  to  be 
deduced  from  the  insjiection  of  the  child^  when  this  has  been 
found. 

In  the  examination  of  the  infant  the  medical  jurist  has  to 
attend  to  the  following  circumstances: — 

First,  its  «//(.•;  and  this  is  to  be  done  by  means  of  the  data 
furnished  by  the  table  of  the  development  of  the  foetus,  given  at 
l)age  43. 

Second,  the  fcetus  is  to  be  inspected  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
tain! ag,  if  possible,  whether  or  not  it  had  been  alive  at  the  time 
of  its  expulsion.  This,  however,  is  but  a  secondary  point  in  in- 
vestigations of  this  sort,  though  it  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
practice,  aa  it  may  throw  some  light  on  the  case  in  certain 
instances. 

Third,  the  child  may  rof|uire  to  be  cai*eful]y  examined  in 
cases  of  abortion  wliore  it  is  found  to  have  been  bom  alive, 
in  order  to  diaoover,  if  possible,  to  what  cause  death  has  l)€en 
owing.  This  in^uii-y,  however,  like  the  last,  I  reserve  for  notice 
aflcrwurdB. 
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LaMly,  the  inspection  ol  the  infant  may  assist  us  occasionally 

in  tleciding  on  the  criiniuality  of  the  abortion.  Here  the  ex- 
aruincr  ahwulil  carefully  search  whether  or  not  iho  surface  of  the 
infant  exhibits  any  traces  of  punctures,  wounds,  or  other  injuries 
resultiuj,'  from  the  euipluyniout  of  penetrating  instruments  intro- 
duced iuto  the  utenis.  It  is  not  essential  that  these  injuries 
should  be  such  as  to  account  for  the  death  of  the  fiutus.  The 
slightest  puncture  is  often  a  valuable  indication  on  a  trial,  as  it 
points  to  the  employment  of  criminal  attempts  on  the  fi.i^tal 
envelopes.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  such  cases  to  be  certain 
that  these  injuries  were  inflicted  during  the  life  of  the  foetus, 
othenvise  the  assertion  might  be  hazarded  by  the  criminal  that 
they  hud  been  done  after  the  birth  of  a  still-bom  infant.  The 
means  of  disciiniination  between  injuries  inflicted  before  and  after 
dtiuth  will  be  discussed  when  we  come  to  treat  of  wounds. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  only  further  remind  you  that  there  is 
no  iieuessity  for  the  production  of  the  child  in  charges  of  criminal 
abortion  Ui  complete  the  proof  of  the  crime,  or  that  abortion  shouM 
have  followed,  or  even  that  any  specific  injury  should  have  been 
done  to  the  woman  under  the  circiiinstances.  Ca-ses  of  this  soH, 
however,  rest  not  upon  purely  medical,  but  on  mLxetl  general  and 
medical  evidence. 
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Leoai.  RiLATlOKs  OP  THB  ScBJEtT— NatUFf!  of  the  Proor  reqnirwi  to  eaUWijh  the 
Crimt—Criiue  of  Concealment  of  the  Birth— Crime  of  Kxpoanro  of  tlie  CliiliL 
MEDico-LictiAi.  QiJKsj'ioSM  in  TRIALS  FOR  IxFAJmciDK— Has  thc  fMaoDcr  been 
recently  di.'Uvfn;d  f—Waa  the  child  Mature?— Was  it  the  child  of  the  PriaoneP? 
— Dc'terniinution  of  tht?  Miiti-'njit.y — Fiuiu  tht:  Morid  Evidence — From  tht'  Inspec- 
tion of  the  Infnut — Deteniiiuatiou  of  the  Dute  of  its  Birtli — Death  nf  the  Chilil 
in  Utero— Death  of  the  CbiU  iu  the  aiAtemal  Piuwagpn — Death  of  the  Child 
immediately  after  I5irth— Petermiiintion  of  the  Date  of  its  Death — Changes  in 
the  Liring  Child  from  Birth  to  th<*  forty-fifth  Day  of  Extra-uterine  Life  — Expnl- 
siou  of  the  Mfconiuru — The  Fall  of  the  Umbilical  Cord^Thc  Oblilorution  of  the 
Fwtal  Vessels— The  Deaqaamation  of  the  Cuticle. 


Thkre  is  perLajJs  no  subject  witLin  the  range  of  uietlical  or 
ecouomical  science  vLicIi  has  attracted  to  itself  more  discussion, 
or  given  rise  to  more  coutroversy,  than  that  of  infanticide,  both  iu 
ita  medical  and  legal  aspects.  The  consequence  has  been  that,  on 
the  part  of  the  profession  at  least,  an  amount  of  att^.ntion  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  evidence  presented  in  tliis  form  of  violent 
deatli,  and  the  means  placed  within  tlie  reach  of  the  medical 
examiner  for  the  satisfactoiy  reconciliation  of  apparently  contra- 
dictory facts  by  examining  into  tlieir  collateral  circuiustance^.  ur 
of  rendering  these  nugatory  by  showing  how  they  may  be  foreseen 
and  avoided,  or  allowance  made  for  them. 

This  satisfactory  result,  the  fruit  of  much  and  persevering 
research  and  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  medical  jurist,  has 
not  as  yet  been  accompanied  by  coiTesponding  success  on  that  of 
the  legislators  and  administrators  of  the  law,  and  strenuous  eflbrts 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  though  hitherto  unsuccessfully, 
by  these  parties  to  secure  the  efliciency  of  the  legal  proofs  of  child- 
murder  iu  all  cases,  and  to  decide  as  to  the  proper  punishment 
which  should  follow  conviction  for  the  crime. 

To  perceive  what  has  to  be  done  l>efore  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, we  have  to  take  into  account  the  difficulties  which  stand 
iu  the  way  of  the  legal  reformer     The  proof  in  cases  of  this  sort 
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is  alwajB  necessarily  of  a  purely  circumstantial  character,  since 
secrecy  la  an  essential  element  in  the  crime  in  almost  every  in- 
stance of  its  perpetration.  The  peculiar  ]>osition»  too,  of  the 
female  at  the  time  throws  a  softening  influence  over  the  judgment 
in  estimating  the  moral  guilt  of  the  action,  and  is  considered 
sufficiently  distinctive  to  remove  this  crime  from  its  place  by  the 
side  of  aa  ordinary  murder  committed  in  cold  blood  under  the 
influence  of  purely  vindictive  or  mercenary  feelings.  It  has  been 
deemed  unfair,  if  not  unjust,  to  doom  to  tlie  same  infamy  and  tlie 
same  punishment  the  hardened  and  atrocious  criminal  and  the 
young  female  of  character  and  repxitable  connections  who,  be- 
trayed by  tlie  arts  of  the  base  seducer,  to  avoid  shame  and  dis- 
grace aud  the  niin  of  all  her  earthly  prospects,  is  driven  by  a 
nioiiiputary  impulse  cither  to  stitlo  her  new-born  infant,  or  to 
imbue  her  bands  in  its  blood  on  its  birth. 

As  hitherto  administered,  the  law  has  not  been  at  all  adverse 
to  the  recognition  of  temporary  insanity  as  an  excuse  fur  tlie  de- 
struction of  the  infant  by  tlie  then  supposed  unconscious  female. 
It  has  even  gone  a  step  farther,  in  admitting  that  the  destruction 
of  the  infant  by  the  motlier  may  be  effected  without  the  intention 
liaviiig  been  c^mceived,  thus  removing  the  act  aUogrlhcr  out  of 
the  category  of  murder.  "  In  cases  of  illegitimate  birth,"  says 
Slierifl' Alison,  "the  mother,  in  the  agonies  of  pain  or  despair,  is 
sometimes  the  cause  of  tlie  death  of  her  oirHpriug,  witliout  any 
intention  of  committing  such  a  crime;"  and  he  adds,  in  substance, 
that  allowance  is  made  in  law  for  the  neglect  of  the  care  necessary 
for  tlie  pro.scrvfttioTi  of  tlic  infant's  life  in  such  unusual  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  for  the  various  accidents  attending  such  a 
delivery,  which  may  give  tlic  nppearancc  of  premeditated  violence 
wl»ere  none  such  has  really  been  used. 

Again,  although  it  was  formerly  held  by  our  law  to  be  child- 
munler  where  the  infant  had  suffered  fatal  injury  in  the  utenis  or 
pa.ssages  by  the  criminal  practices  of  the  mother  nr  others,  as  is 
still  the  case  abroad,  the  more  ordinary  charge  of  infanticide  is  now 
usually  here  restricted  to  cases  where  the  mother  is  supposed  to 
be  guilty  of  the  murder  of  the  child  aft^jT  it  is  bom.  It  has  been 
decided  in  fact  that,  in  order  to  substantiate  this  charge,  the 
whole  body  of  the  child  must  have  been  brought  into  the  world 
prior  to  the  extinction  of  life. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  flimsy  character  of  the  pleas 
set  up,  in  our  courts  of  law,  in  mitigation  of  the  offence  in  many 
of  the  charges  of  infanticide,  pattioularly  as  these  are  beginning 
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to  be  acknowledged  on  tLe  port  of  legislators  and  by  tlie  adniinia- 
trators  of  the  law  themselves,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  fiud  out 
the  proper  remedy  for  the  exiating  state  of  matters.  There 
is  a  geueral  agreement,  however,  amongst  these  parties  that  the 
best  means  to  secure  the  certainty  of  punishment,  is  to  lessea 
the  stringency  and  severity  of  the  penal  enactments  bearing  upoa 
it,  and  so  to  secure  a^^ainst  impunity,  or  what  almost  amounts 
to  impunity,  on  the  commission  of  tlie  crime  now  become  feaiiully 
prevalent  among  the  lower  orders. 

Up  to  the  year  1809,  all  that  went  to  constitute  the  crime  of 
chihl-munler  was  the  praf)f  of  mere  neglect  on  tl»e  part  of  the 
■woman  to  call  in  aid  during  her  deliveiy,  and  of  the  subsequent 
death  or  disappeimiuce  of  the  child.  Since  tliat  date  moi-e  posi- 
tive proof  of  homicide  has  been  required;  the  concealment  of  tlie 
birth  being  held  as  a  separate  and  subsidiary  offence,  punishalilo 
by  imprisoumeut  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years;  whilo  to 
convict  a  woman  of  child-murder,  the  same  direct  pi-oof  of  wilful 
violence  has  been  required  as  in  charges  of  ordinary  homicide. 

In  connection  with  these  two  forais  of  criminal  procedure,  a 
few  quidifying  circumstances  call  fur  notice  here.  In  the  fii-st 
place,  although,  to  convict  a  woman  of  the  crime  of  infanticide,  as 
I  have  said,  there  is  required  the  same  direct  proof  of  wilful 
violence  as  in  chm-ges  of  ordinary  homicide,  it  is  held  in  law  that 
mere  appearances  of  violence  on  the  child's  body  are  not  per  w  suffi- 
cient unless  some  circumstances  of  evidence  exist  to  indicate  that 
tlie  violence  was  knowingly  and  intentionally  committed,  or  that 
it  was  of  such  a  kind  as  of  itself  to  indicate  intentional  murder. 

Again,  although  to  a  charge  of  this  kiiul  the  production  of  the 
child's  body  is  not  held  in  law  to  be  essential  any  more  than  in 
other  cases  of  murder,  the  medical  evidence  is  commonly  founded 
in  its  pnjduction  and  examination. 

Further,  on  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  the  infant  the  pro- 
secutor is  boimd  to  prove  that  the  child  had  survived  its  birth, 
and  was  actually  living  when  the  violence  had  been  offered  to  it. 

lu  cases  of  child-murder  it  is  usually  the  case  that,  at  the 
time  of  its  birth,  the  child  is  at  or  near  the  full  period  of  its 
mother's  pregnancy,  and  proof  of  this  is  expected  of  the  medical 
jtirist,  since  its  immaturity  woidd  transfer  the  charge  to  that  of 
abortion.  At  what  stage  of  the  infant's  development  this  distinc- 
tion would  be  dra\vii  in  law  does  not  appear  to  be  settled. 

In  chai-ges  of  infanticide  medical  evidence  is  called  for  like- 
wise iu  proof  of  the  mother's  delivery  at  or  near  her  full  time. 
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&otigh  how  far  short  of  this  the  birth  imist  have  happened  to 
chu^  the  desiguatton  of  tFie  crime  is  equtvlly  unsettled. 

To  estahlLsh  the  crime  of  concealment  r>f  the  pregnancy, 
whether  in  connection  with  the  charge  of  child-murder,  or  as  a 
separate  offence,  it  is  assumed  that  the  mother  Imd  ari'ived  at  or 
near  the  full  tenn  of  her  prej^oiancy,  and  that  the  child  had  been  bom 
at  or  near  the  full  time,  though  the  proof  of  this  latter  does  not 
fall  to  the  public  prosecutor,  the  burden  of  pro\'ing  its  immaturity 
being  tlirown  on  the  accused.  It  has  not  been  determined  in 
cases  of  this  sort  whether  the  charge  of  concealment  of  pregnancy 
may  be  repelled  by  proving  that  the  cliild  was  atill-bom.  The 
crime  is,  however,  rarely  made  the  subject  of  prosecution,  and  is 
never  punislied  to  tlie  full  extent  of  the  statute^  unless  in  those 
cases  ill  which  murder  is  also  suspected,  but  caimot  be  proved. 

The  exposure  of  children  is  a  crime  which  varies  in  its  esti- 
mated gtiilt.  When  not  followed  by  fatal  consequences,  the 
punishment  is  light.  When  the  chikl  dies,  thougli  only  by 
accident,  if  the  accident  be  connected  with  the  exposure,  the 
charge  is  that  of  culpable  homicide ;  and  when  the  death  wag  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  exposure,  the  crime  amounts  to 
murder. 

On  considering  the  statutes  regarding  child-murder  and  con- 
cealment of  the  birth,  it  will  be  obvious,  from  what  has  been  said 
above,  that  the  following  are  the  fundamental  questions  which 
may  be  laid  before  a  medical  witness  for  his  opinion : — 

Istf  Has  the  prisoner  been  recently  delivered  ? 

2d,  Was  the  child  mature? 

Zd,  Was  it  the  child  of  the  prisoner? 

4thf  Was  it  dead  or  alive  at  its  birth? 

bth,  If  alive,  wJiat  was  the  cause  of  its  death  ? 

Of  these  questions,  the  fiist  three  may  occur  on  trials  for  con- 
ceabnent  of  pregnancy,  and  all  of  them  may  enter  into  prosecu- 
tions for  child  murder. 

The  Jirsl  of  the  above  inquiries,  Has  the  prisoner  been 
recently  delivered  ?  has  been  already  considered  when  discussing 
the  signs  of  deliveiy,  its  solution  resting  upon  the  presence  or 
absence  of  these. 

The  3ew7ul  inquiiy,  Was  the  child  mature  ?  hna  also  been  dis- 
posed of  under  the  subjects  of  age,  and  of  premature  and 
immature  births. 

The  third  inquiry,  Was  it  the  child  of  the  prisoner?  is  that 
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usually  termed  the  determination  of  the  maternity  of  the  child, 
or  tlie  proof  of  ita  identity. 

The  ia*iuir}%  Whether  the  child  found  really  belongs  to  the 
pnsoner  ?  while  one  of  greater  importance  than  medical  witnesses 
generally  ima^aue,  may  req\iire  a  reference  to  several  possible 
sources  of  information  independently  of  the  moral  evidence  which 
will  occasionally  serve  for  its  settlement  Aa  regards  the  mother, 
we  have  seen  that  the  element  of  secrecy  in  every  instance 
necessarily  enters  into  the  perpetration  of  tlie  crime.  To  counter- 
act, however,  this  chance  of  her  escaping  observation  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  criminal  act,  she  can  rarely  be  in  cir- 
cmnstances  to  escape  the  notice  of  others  subsequently ;  the  aat 
of  parturition  giving  rise  to  changes  in  her  ajipearance  and  con- 
duct which  readily  attract  tlie  attention  of  those,  especially  of  her 
own  sex,  with  wliom  she  must  of  necessity  soon  come  into  contact. 
Besides,  if  living  in  society,  it  is  all  but  impossible  for  her  to 
conceal  or  put  away  clandestinely  the  liuid  and  other  discharges 
attendant  on  her  delivery,  however  much  she  may  attempt  to 
explain  their  character  when  discovered. 

J5nt  tliough  it  may  often  be  comparatively  easy  to  awaken 
suspicion  against  the  mother,  it  may  occasionally  be  a  more  diffi- 
cult task  to  connect  her  subsequently  with  the  infant  found.  It 
does  not  necessarily  happen  that  it  is  discovered  in  her  possession. 
She  may  have  had  opportunities  of  removing  it  to  some  place  of 
concealment  at  a  distance,  of  burying  it,  of  tlii-owing  it  into  a 
river  or  the  sea,  wliere  it  may  not  have  been  foimd  for  some  time, 
when  all  traces  of  her  previous  confinement  have  had  time  to 
become  obliterated. 

A  case  in  point  occurred  in  a  neighbouring  county  (Kin- 
cardineshire) in  the  autumn  of  1875.  A  well-formed  infant  was 
found  at  the  sea-shore,  which  had  been  born  alive;  but  though 
the  sxispected  mother  was  examined  at  Stonehaven  subsequently, 
the  law  authorities  failed  to  connect  her  -with  the  child. 

On  the  other  band,  it  has  been  said  that  medical  men  have 
assumed  the  maternity  of  the  infant  where  a  little  attention  to 
circumstances  might  have  obviated  serious  mistakes.  Thus,  Fod^rtS 
informs  us,  that  he  has  known  instances  of  women  who  had  mia- 
earried  at  an  early  period  of  pregnancy,  yet  were  declared  to  be 
the  mothers  of  children  bom  at  the  full  time,  and  actually  sutfered 
death  in  consequence. 

The  question  of  maternity  in  all  cases  is  to  be  answered  when 
it  can  be  done,  from  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  the  cliild  with 
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that  of  the  supposed  mother.  From  such  an  examination  of  the 
prLjoner  as  I  have  ahuady  pointed  out  under  Delivery,  the 
examiner  will  be  able  to  form  an  approximation  to  the  period  at 
which  she  has  been  delivereiL  In  adJition  he  may,  fi*om  such  an 
examination,  nssiatcd  in  some  instances  l>y  the  moral  evidence,  bo 
enabled  to  determine  what  had  been  the  nature  of  the  labour, 
whether  easy  or  difiieult,  rapid  or  tedious.  By  comparing  the 
results  thus  arrived  at  with  the  deductions  derivable  from  the 
inspection  of  tlie  infant,  he  maybe  enabled  from  their  correspond- 
ence to  draw  tolerably  sure  inferences  in  regard  to  the  maternity. 

In  questions  of  this  Icind,  thg  chief  thing  to  attend  to  in 
respect  to  the  infant  is  the  fixing  of  its  age,  or  the  time  it  may 
have  survived  birth.  The  date  of  the  child's  birth  is  to  be  settled, 
first,  by  determining  the  date  of  its  death ;  that  is,  whether  it  died 
in  the  uterus,  in  the  maternal  passages,  or  after  birth,  and  how 
long  afterwards ;  secondly,  by  ascertaining  what  period  has  elapsed 
after  its  death. 

The  marks  of  the  death  of  the  infant  in  utero  will  be  con- 
sidered presently  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  live  and  still 
birth  in  connection  with  criminal  charges.  Tlie  indications  of  its 
deatlt  in  tlie  maternal  paasagea,  and  at  or  immeiliately  after  birth, 
will  all  come  to  be  determined  in  another  connection  before  tlie 
conclusion  of  the  subject  of  infanticide. 

The  period  which  has  elapsed  from  the  death  of  the  infant  to 
the  time  of  the  examination  must  be  learned  mainly  from  the  law 
authorities,  though  there  are  data,  to  be  noticed  when  I  come  to 
advert  to  the  changes  wliicli  tlie  human  body  undergoes  after 
death,  which  may  assist  us  in  this  inquiry. 

Tliis  leaves  for  notice  here  the  only  other  point  adverted  to 
as  requisite  for  the  determination  of  the  maternity,  namely,  the 
time  the  infant,  supposing  it  to  Lave  been  born  alive,  has  survived 
its  birtli.  Tliis  subject  you  may  remember,  when  treating  of  age, 
I  Teser\'ed  for  this  part  of  the  course. 

The  inquiry  does  not  require  to  extend  farther  than  the 
fiffceentli  day  of  extra-uterine  life,  which  is  in  fact  more  than  a 
sufficient  period,  as  a  child  which  had  survived  even  a  few  hours 
could  but  rarely  bo  destroyed  without  leaving  ample  general  testi- 
mony to  its  preWous  existence.  Indeed,  the  Genuan  jurists  limit 
their  inquiries  to  the  first  throe  days  af  life,  after  which  a  child, 
in  their  estimation,  ceases,  legally  at  least,  to  be  termed  a  new-born 
one. 

The  determination,  then,  of  the  age  of  the  child  during  the 
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period  I  have  fixed  on,  rests  tipon  the  succession  of  changes  in  its 
body  foUnwing^  birth,  necesaitatetl  by  the  new  physiological  posi- 
tion iu  which  it  fimls  itself  placed  alter  leaving  the  uterus.  These 
changes  are  invariable  iu  their  oecurreucej  and  when  time  has 
been  allowed  for  their  ajipearance  they  are  sure  indications  of  the 
oluld*s  having  survived  birth.  Their  presence,  therefore,  aflbrds 
the  best  proof  of  this  fact,  conjoined,  as  they  ought  in  every  case 
to  be,  with  tiie  indications  previously  discussed  (under  age)  of  the 
child's  maturity. 

The  changes  to  widch  I  refer  at  present  are, — 

Ist,  The  expulsion  of  the  meconium ;  2(1,  The  fall  of  the  um- 
bilical cord  J  3//,  The  obhtemtiou  of  the  fuital  vessels  j  4^A,  The 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 

First,  The  expxdsion  uf  the  meconium.  The  meconium'  is  a 
dark  green  or  oHve-coloured  matter,  of  a  pulpy  consistence,  which 
accumulates  in  the  intestines  of  the  foetus  in  the  later  mouths  of 
intra-uterine  life,  and  is  dischai-ged  by  tlie  infant  after  birth  at 
perinds  varying  frnuj  a  few  liuurs  up  to  a  tluy  or  even  more. 
Occasionally  it  is  discbai^ed  instantly  after  birth.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, admit,  with  some  authorn  (Devergie)  that  tlie  disi^harge  of  a 
portion  of  tliis  matter  necessarily  indicates  that  the  infant  must 
have  been  alive  at  the  moment  of  its  expulsion,  as,  not  to  insist 
on  its  occasional  presence  in  the  liquor  amnii,  it  is  well  known 
that  in  breech  preseutationa  it  is  sometimes  expcUe*!  before  the 
delivery  of  the  head,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  small  quan- 
tity of  meconium  at  the  nates  iu  iufauts  wlio  had  been  still  born, 
and  where  there  was  no  indication  of  the  labour  having  been  other 
than  natural.  But,  when  any  considerable  portion  of  the  intes- 
tines have  been  thus  unloaded,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  this  couhl  have  happened  only  in  a  child  bom  alive, 
and  after  its  birth. 

The  meconium  makes  its  appearance  in  the  intestines  at  the 
Bixth  mouth  of  hiatal  life,  or  even  earlier ;  at  first  it  is  rather  gi'ey 
than  green,  from  admixture  at  this  period  with  epithelial  cells 
slieJ  by  the  villi.  It  is  mainly  made  up  of  a  tmneparent  mucus. 
containing  numen>u3  minute  indetenninate  greyish  granides,  and 
fatty  granules  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  with  a  deep  dark  border, 
and  in  the  curlier  mouths,  greenish  yeUow  cylindrical  ejuthelial 
cells.  From  the  seventh  month  onwards  crystals  of  cholesterine 
are  frequent  in  the  meconiaim,  either  in  clusters  of  a  lozenge 
shape,  or  in  globular  or  polyhedral  masses,  of  a  rich  green  colour 
imdor   the  microscope   by   ti*au8mitted   liglitj  and  yielding  with 
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nitric  acid  tlio  play  of  colours  characteristic  of  biliverdine,  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  bila  These  bodies  may  be  found  in  the 
infant's  discharges  from  t\velve  to  twenty-four  hoiirs  after  birth, 
but  in  sparing  numbers. 

Subsequently  to  t\m  disehftr<;e  of  the  meconium,  according  to 
Billard,  from  at  least  one  to  foiir  days  after  birtli.  the  intestines 
discharge  a  greenish  mnciis,  thrown  off  from  tlieir  interior,  which 
might  be  mistaken  for  the  meconium  proper. 

A  second  criterion  towards  the  determination  of  the  child's 
age  is  derivable  from  the  study  of  the  series  of  changes  which 
precede  and  follow  the  fall  or  dropping  off  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

In  the  infant  after  its  birth,  whether  live  or  still  bornj  if  the 
death  has  not  long  preceded  the  birth,  the  cord  ia  seen  to  be 
fresh,  firm,  bluish,  rounded,  mote  or  less  spii-al.  and  more  or  less 
plump  according  to  the  abuudance  or  deficiency  of  the  gelatine  of 
Wharton. 

In  the  living  infant,  after  the  usual  division  of  the  cord,  the 
first  change  which  commonly  occurs  in  the  p^ortlon  attached  to 
the  child  is  a  shrivelling  of  this  part^  commencing  at  its  cut  ex- 
tremity, and  proceeding  to  itfl  base  or  point  of  attachment  to  the 
abdomen.  Tliia  jiortion  of  thy  cord  then  softens,  while  around 
its  point  of  attachment  there  may  be  found  a  sufficiently  marked 
reddening  or  injection  of  the  abdominal  iutegumeuts.  The  cord 
next  dries  up,  simidtaneously  with  which  change  it  becomes 
brownish  from  its  summit  to  its  base,  and  more  or  less  translucent 
In  this  way,  in  place  of  itA  previous  rounded  form  and  polished 
appearance,  it  now  presents  a  flattened  or  riband-shaped  band, 
while  through  its  diaphanous  or  parchment-like  walls  the  con- 
tracted blood-vessels  w'ithin  may  be  peroeivefl. 

This  dessication  of  the  cord  usually  begins  on  the  first  or 
Becoud  day  after  birth,  and  ia  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
fifth  day. 

In  the  dead  child  the  cord,  instead  of  a  brownish,  generally 
assumes  a  greyish  hue;  its  investing  membrane  forms  a  pulpy 
pellicle ;  it  loses  its  previously  spiral  form,  and  its  veaaela  have 
not  sensibly  diminished  in  size. 

Too  much  stress  should  not,  however,  be  laid  on  these  dis- 
tinctions, as  some  of  the  u^ual  changes  in  the  living  cord  ma}'  be 
artificially  produced  in  tlie  dead  cliild,  or  wliat  is  more  to  the 
point  to  know,  they  may  be  produced  by  purely  accidental  causes. 
Thus,  in  the  experiments  of  Maschka,  Caspar,  and  others,  the 
mummification  or  parchment-like  state  of  portions  of  the  cord. 
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after  its  separation  by  the  accoucheur,  has  been  imitated  by  dry- 
ing or  suLniittiiij^  them  to  pressure. 

The  readiness  with  whicli  the  same  condition  of  the  cord  may 
be  produced  accidentally  was  shown  in  the  case  of  a  chUd  which 
I  had  occasion  to  examine  in  18C5.  The  greater  part  of  the 
cord  was  in  the  naual  fi-esh  and  ]>Iiimp  state  seen  shortly  after 
birth,  while  a  portion  of  it^  which  had  lain  under  the  nates,  and 
thus  suPTered  compression,  was  fiattened,  driwl,  and  mumiiuHed  or 
parchment-Iika  The  placenta  in  tins  instance  had  remained 
attached  to  the  infant 

Again,  Maschka  lias  shown  that  the  spiral  state  of  the  cord 
is  not  invariably  to  be  met  with  in  the  chiltl  which  has  survived 

its  birth  for  a  few  davs.     Pressure  has  also  been  shown  to  be 

•I 

sufficient  to  prevent  the  puffiness  of  the  cord  in  the  dead  child. 

The  separation  or  fall  of  the  cord  usually  t^ikes  place  at  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day,  though  occtisioimlly  a  little  earlier  or  later. 
Thus,  in  130  cases  in  which  this  phenomenon  was  observed  by 
Elsasser,  the  fall  of  the  cord  happened — 

On  the  4th  day  in  1 0  cases. 
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During  Lids  process  the  base  of  the  cortl  slowly  ulcemt<»a,  the 
umbilical  arteries  being  first  divided,  and  the  vein  somewhat 
later. 

When  the  detachment  of  the  cord  is  attended  with  ulceration 
of  the  integuments  around  the  navel,  with  oozing  out  of  sero- 
purulaut  matter  at  its  base,  and  when  the  inflammatory  appear- 
ances remain  after  its  fall — i.e.,  up  to  the  tenth  or  fourteenth 
day,  the  period  at  wliich  cicatrisation  occurs — the  value  of  this 
sign  is,  of  course,  indisputable. 

In  tlio  natiiral  fall  of  the  cord  the  membranes  are  divided 
circularly  and  cleanly,  without  having  any  detached  fibres,  which 
seldom  happens  when  the  cord  has  been  forcibly  torn  away.  In 
addition,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  separation  of  the  membranes 
precedes  in  the  natural  process  the  division  of  the  vessels,  so  that 
the  cord  may  be  found  occasionally  adherent  to  the  navel  by 
tliese,  even  after  the  entire  sepamtiou  of  the  membranes. 

Where  the  cord  has  been  violently  torn  out  of  the  umbilical 
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ring  the  raw  and  bloody  edges  of  the  part  sulBciently  diHtinguiah 
this  from  the  cicatTisation  of  the  part  after  itg  natural  separation. 

Ill  the  dried  cord,  or  when  its  deeompoaition  lias  made  some 
pi-ogress,  it  ia  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  betwixt  its  division 
by  a  sharp  and  by  a  bluut  instntnient. 

Tlie  third  soui-ce  from  which  information  may  be  drawn  as  to 
the  time  the  new-born  infant  may  have  survived  its  birth,  is  the 
obliteration  of  the  internal  vessels  peculiar  to  the  foetus ;  these 
are  the  umbilical  arteries,  the  umbilical  vein,  tJio  ductus  venosus, 
and  the  ductus  arteriosus  or  botalU ;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
closure  of  the  fomrneu  ovale. 

Fullowiag  Billard  and  Berat,  it  has  been  laid  down  by  the 
older  writers  on  medical  jurisprudence,  that  the  obliteration  of 
these  vessels,  and  of  the  foniuien  ovale,  takea  place  proip*esaividy 
in  a  particular  oitlor,  and  at  stifled  times  after  birth ;  the  umbilical 
ai-terica  lirst  closing  in  from  twenty-four  hours  to  three  days,  the 
umbilical  vein  a  little  later,  the  ductus  arteriosus  requirin*^  about 
a  week  for  the  complctiou  of  the  process,  and  the  foramen  ovale 
last  of  all. 

lu  opposition  to  aU  this,  however,  it  lias  Iteeii  found  by  tlie 
i-esearches  of  Elsiisser,  that  the  obliteration  of  the  ftutal  vessels 
occurs  in  a  very  iudeterminato  manner,  both  as  to  time  and  onler 
of  completion.  In  forty-eight  out  of  fifty-two  mature  still-born 
childrtu  they  were  all  open  except  the  fuiumvu  ovido,  which  wiis 
closed  in  four.  In  ninety-two  who  died  in  the  first  mouth,  they 
remained  open  in  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

Later  rtjsearchcs  on  a  still  more  extensive  scale,  by  the  same 
indefutigable  author,  prove,  from  the  result  of  the  exaiuination  of 
370  cases,  the  little  reliance  that  can  be  placed  on  so  variable  a 
teat.  In  illuHtrdtion,  I  may  remark  tliat  in  one  8till-lx)rn  chiUI 
the  ductus  venosus  was  found  closed;  and,  in  a  child  which  had 
lived  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  foninicn  ovale  and  ductus 
arteriosus  were  both  closed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  child 
of  tliirty-nine  days  old  he  found  all  the  fcetal  channels  remaining 
open.  Dr.  Norman  Chevers  substantiates  this  statement  by  the 
facts  whicli  he  has  collecteil  respecting  the  fre(pieut  contraction 
and  obliteration  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  ductus  arteriosus 
before  birth,  and  by  the  fact  of  their  remaining  open  in  certain 
cases  in  adult  liik 

In  these  circumstances  yon  will  perceive  the  futility  of  rely- 
ing on  such  a  test,  as  is  presented  by  the  state  of  the  foetal 
vessels,  as  to  the  period  of  tlie  birtli,  or  even  as  to  its  being  a  live 
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one  or  otherwise.  An  crmT  with  re*^artl  to  tlie  latter  point  was 
fallen  into  in  a  case  which  was  tried  at  the  Ayr  Circuit  Court  iu 
the  autumn  of  1846,  on  which  occasion  two  women  were  brought 
up  chai'ged  with  the  crime  of  child  murder,  ou  no  better  evidence 
of  live  liirtli  tlum  the  discovf.ry  of  an  impervious  state  of  the 
ductus  arteriosus,  and  partial  obliteration  of  the  ductus  venosus, 
and  this  twenty  days  after  its  supposed  birth ;  while,  on  the 
other  haud,  the  lungs  were  in  the  fa*tal  state. 

The  last  of  the  avaOable  signs  of  the  child's  age  is  the  desqua- 
mation of  the  cuticle.  Tliis  appearance  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  peeling  off  of  the  epidermis  from  putrefaction  after  death. 
The  desquamation  properly  so  called  has  not  been  observed  to 
take  place  sooner  than  twenty-four  hours  after  birth.  This 
natural  process  commences  nsually  at  the  child's  abdomen,  and 
extends  successively  to  the  chest,  arm-pita,  groins,  the  back,  the 
extremities,  the  feet,  and  the  hands.  The  shedding  ia  usually  iu 
the  shape  of  scales,  and  in  rare  cases  of  powdery  dust.  It  may  be 
e.x  pecttid  to  be  completed  in  healthy  infants  iii  from  tliirty  to  sixty 
days,  but  in  weakly  or  diseased  children  it  occasiomdly  goes  on 
for  uncertain  periods.  I  liave  encountered  it  iu  a  strumous  infant 
still  taking  place  in  the  fourth  month.  In  every  case,  however, 
■where  it  is  witnessed  at  all,  the  child  must  have  lived  at  least 
one  day. 

The  series  of  changes  we  have  been  considering,  after  th( 
deductions  from  their  value  we  have  foimd  it  necessary  to  make, 
I  need  scaruely  remind  you,  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  approxi- 
mative, and  not  as  closely  and  rigidly  exact  in  the  general  case. 
Some  juristjs  add  to  these  the  changes  on  the  general  surface  of 
the  infants  body  which  follow  live  birth  from  the  moment  of 
birth  to  the  fourth  day;  the  redness  of  the  skin  diminishing  after 
twenty-four  liours,  its  yellowish  tinge  from  the  second  to  the 
third  day,  and  its  more  decided  yellowness  from  the  third  to  the 
fourth  day.  Such  changes,  though  real,  scarcely  admit  of  accurate 
appreciation,  besides  not  being  constant  in  every  chihl. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  other  proposed  indications  of  tho' 
period  of  surnval  of  the  new-born  child  deducible  from  the  length 
and  ossification  of  the   bones,  and  the  weight   of  the   principal 
viscera  at  and  soon  after  birth.     Tliesc,  it  is  obvious,  could  only- 
yield  rude  approximations. 
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LECTURE  XV. 
INFANTICIDE — (Continued), 

"Was  thb  Infant  Live  oe  Still-Bobn  !  Proofs  of  Still- Birth— From  ita  Imma- 
turity— From  existuig  UalformatiouB — From  Intm-ut^Tiae  Disease — ladications 
of  ita  Death  in  Utfro.  Proofs  of  Live  Birth — From  the  Shajw  of  the  Chest, — 
From  the  Examination  of  the  Lungs — Their  Size,  Situation,  Tissue,  CoDAiBtcnce, 
Feel,  and  Colour— Their  Weight— Ploumiuef  3  Test— Schmidt's  Teat— Specific 
Oravi^ — Hydrostatic  Test — Positive  Inference  (Respiration) — Objections  to  the 
Poaitive  Inference — That  Putrefaction  may  render  the  Lungs  of  StilLBom 
Children  buoyant — That  Kmphysema  may  do  so — Tliat  Artificial  Respimtion 
may  hare  been  practised  in  a  StUUBom  Child. 


Having  now  disposed  of  three  out  of  the  five  leadiug  questions 
wliiuh  may  arise  iu  the  investigation  by  the  medical  jurist  of 
charf^es  of  infanticide  or  concealment  of  hirtli,  I  come  to  the 
fourth  and  most  important  of  all — namely,  Was  the  child  dead  or 
ftlive  at  its  hirth  ? 

Tiiis  may  he  set  down  as  the  fundamental  inquiry  in  all  cases 
of  infanticide,  since  there  is  not  a  more  effectual  way  of  repelliug 
the  charge,  or  a  more  frequent  mode  in  which  it  is  attempted,  than 
by  seeking  to  prove  that  the  child  was  still-born.  This  has  long 
been  considered,  indeed,  as  the  chief  point  to  he  settled  by  a  pro- 
fessional witness,  and,  in  conseipicnce,  it  has  been  till  recently 
almost  the  only  subject  of  serious  attention  amongst  medico-legal 
authors. 

Though  not,  however,  the  only  inquiry  which  originates  in 
cases  of  suspected  infauticido,  the  question  of  live  and  still  birth 
holds  a  principal  place  in  such  investigations ;  and,  as  ex]jerieuce 
has  shown  that  the  necessity  of  concealment  requires  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  infant  ou  the  part  of  the  mother  or  her  accomplices  as 
speedily  as  possible,  the  signs  of  live  birth  have  here  to  be  sought 
iu  these  changes  which  follow  birth  at  the  shortest  appixiciablo 
interval,  not,  as  under  the  last  hetid,  in  changes  requiring  a  few 
days  for  their  evolution. 

Tlie  question  we  are  approaching  natumlly  divides  itself  into 
two  parts,  each  of  these  demanding  a  separate  consideration.    The 
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one  of  these  is  the  means  we  possess  for  determining  that  the 
child  hiu\  heen  dead  liom,  and  the  other  tliat,  ou  the  ctJiitrary,  it 
hjid  been  live  bom. 

L  Of  the  proofs  of  still-hirth.  Tlie  fli^^ns  which  iiulicato 
that  the  child  had  been  still-born  are  those  which  go  to  prove — 
'[stt  that  it  \vm  inuiiature;  2d,  that  it  was  bom  with  organs  iii 
such  a  state  either  of  congenital  malformation,  or  3d,  of  intra- 
nterine  disease  as  negatived  the  possibility  of  ita  sun-iving  birtli ; 
or  4//t,  that  it  must  have  died  from  causes  unknown,  or  other- 
wise in  the  uterus^  or  in  the  passages  before  time  had  been 
afforded  for  respiration  being  begun,  or  for  the  occurrence  of  any 
of  the  other  vital  changes  which  take  place  immeiliately  after 
birtli. 

1^.  Tlie  signs  of  immaturity  to  be  discovered  on  the  body  of 
the  child  have  been  already  considered  imder  Immature  Birth. 

2d.  The  congenital  malformations,  which  are  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  extra-uterine  life»  have  also  been  considered 
under  Birth.      {Vide  table  at  p.  178). 

3d,  The  subject  of  iutra-uterine  disease  is  one  which  has  only 
lately  occupied  the  attention  of  the  profession,  and  our  acquaint- 
ance with  it  is  as  yet  but  very  limited.  Neveilheless,  we  are 
not  without  facts  which  may  be  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  the  medical  jurist  The  coDBideration  of  this  topic,  however, 
will  l>e  reseiTcd  till  we  enter  upon  our  Itist  question,  where  it 
will  come  in  more  naturally. 

4th.  The  marks  of  the  child's  death  in  utero  may  of  them- 
selves decide  the  question  wo  are  considering,  independently  alto- 
gether of  the  caiises  which  may  have  led  to  it.  To  do  this, 
however,  a  distinction  nmst  be  made  betwixt  the  effects  of  putre- 
faction on  tlie  child's  body  after  birth,  and  the  changes  which 
result  from  its  stay  in  the  uterus  after  its  death  to  which  the 
term  intra-idertne  maceration  has  been  properly  applied.  These 
are  quite  distinguishable  from  the  effects  of  putrefaction,  whetlier 
in  air  or  water,  from  the  putrid  odour  being  entirely  wanting, 
hence  a  competent  observer  will  have  no  difliuuUy  in  distinguish- 
ing  the  two.  An  infant  which  has  died  in  the  uterus  prior  to 
the  approach  of  labour  generally  remains  tliere  for  five  to  twenty 
days,  and  hence  the  alterations  referred  to  are  more  or  less  marked 
before  its  expulsion. 

Though  these  are  sulTiciently  characteristic,  it  is  not  easy  to 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  them  in  words : — 

Suppose  die  dead  infuut  laid  ujkiu  tlie  table,  the  inspector  is 
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stnick  with  the  unusual  flaccidity  of  the  soft  parts;  the  head  is 
fattened  luider  the  iufluoiice  of  gravitation ;  the  ribs  are  pro- 
minent {will  the  yieldiug  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  child  to  tliQ 
same  intiuence ;  the  sternum  is  depressed ;  the  belly  is  siuik  in 
front,  and  bidgea  at  the  sides,  paiticularly  at  the  groins ;  and  the 
limbs  ai-e  flaccid  and  flattened  laterally.  Tlie  surface  of  the  hotly 
has  a  dark  red  colour,  deepest  over  the  trunk,  and  without  any 
green  tinge  at  the  belly  or  sides  of  the  cliest.  The  chest  is 
cylindrical,  fleshy,  soft,  reddish,  and  impregnated  with  a  brownish 
fluid.  The  cuticle  is  in  part  detached  from  the  cutis  vera,  and 
where  it  continues  to  adhei*ej  separates  readily  on  haudliug  the 
body,  leaving  the  true  skin  smooth,  lubricated,  glutinous,  and  of  a 
bright  rose  hue.  Over  the  bands  and  feet  the  epidennis  is 
thickened,  blanched,  and  plaite<l,  as  in  the  hands  of  waaherwomeu, 
or  uherc  a  poultice  baa  been  long  applied.  The  subcutaneous 
and  intermuscular  connective  tissues,  and  sometimes  the  muscles, 
are  iufdLrated  with  reddish  serum.  Under  Uie  scalp,  and  sometimes 
under  the  skin  of  the  groins  and  arm-iiita,  on  elTusinn  of  a  gela- 
tinous matter,  resembling  red  currant  jelly,  is  found.  Seio- 
sauguinolcnt  fluid  is  efi'iised  into  the  joint  cavities,  and  the  viscera 
are  more  or  less  coloured  of  a  reddish  brown.  The  bones  of  the 
head  are  unusually  mobile. 

Sucli,  as  admirably  descril»ed  by  Devergie,  are  the  appearances 
of  the  child's  body  after  n  stay  of  some  days  in  the  uterus  after 
its  death. 

It  should  be  known,  however,  that  in  very  rare  instances,  in 
place  of  thus  macerating  and  being  thrown  off  in  a  few  days, 
the  body  saponifies,  becomes  incmsted  with  phosphate  of  lime, 
acquires  considerable  solidity,  and  remains  for  years  in  the 
uterus. 

Besides  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  dead  infant,  the  medical 
jurist,  where  it  can  be  done  iu  a  case  of  this  Rort,  should  examine 
the  woman,  though  the  evidence  from  tliis  source  may  not  be 
very  reliable,  resting  mainly,  as  it  must  do,  on  her  unsupported 
testimony.  The  accoimt  the  mother  may  be  expected  to  give  will 
he  that  before  her  delivery  she  was  seriously  ill ;  that  she  had 
had  convulsions,  floodings,  or  a  fall,  or  strokes  on  the  belly ;  that 
she  had  been  imprudent  in  lifting  a  heavy  burden,  or  in  taking 
immoderate  exercise,  or  that  she  had  been  in  driuk,  etc.  She 
may  furtlier  declare  that  she  has  felt  some  of  the  indications  of 
the  death  of  the  child,  such  as  cessjition  of  its  active  movements, 
the  feeling  of  its  rolling  to  the  dependent  side  on  moving  in  bed. 
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a  B^sation  of  weight  about  the  rectum,  general  uneasiness,  sick- 
ness, anor&xia,  etc. 

In  addition,  tlie  examiner  may  verify  fur  himself  the  presence 
of  the  fetid  vaginal  discharge  which  usually  follows  delivery  in 
such  cases,  and  which  may  i)er8Lst  for  some  days,  bearing  in 
miud^  however,  that  besides  originating  from  the  expulsion  of  a 
putrid  infant,  such  discbarges  may  have  been  the  cnnaequencea  of 
other  causes,  such  as  retained  placenta,  or  the  retention  of  portions 
of  the  membranes  in  the  uterus  after  an  ordinary  delivery,  as 
well  as  from  natural  diseases  of  the  vagina  and  uterus. 

Tlie  oidy  other  point  calling  for  notice  here  is  the  duty  of  the 
examiner  to  determine  the  absence  of  any  traces  of  fatal  violence 
on  the  child's  body  wliich  might  tlu'ow  light  on  the  cause  of 
its  death  aud  expulsion,  a  subject  which  will  come  before  us  in 
the  sequel. 

The  sources  of  evidence  of  still-birth  just  passed  under  re- 
view, though  not  witlieut  their  value,  yield  in  importance  to  the 
means  we  possess  for  the  settlement  of  the  point  in  question, 
derivable  from  the  absence  of  the  proofs  of  live-birth  in  the  child. 

IL  The  proof  of  the  child's  having  been  bom  alive,  as  I  have 
previously  remarked,  is  usually  the  maiu  point  to  be  decided 
in  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  and  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases  its  determination  must  rest  almost  entirely  on  medical 
evidence. 

I  have  had  occasion  already  to  point  out  the  almost  imprac- 
ticable clog  to  t!ie  efficient  prosecution  of  such  an  iuquiry,  caused  by 
the  demand  for  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  medical  witness  that  the 
whole  Iwdy  of  the  child  must  have  been  brought  into  the  world 
prior  to  the  extinction  of  its  life.  With  this,  however,  we  have 
no  direct  concern  in  our  profes-gional  capacity.  It  is  for  the 
legislator  or  legal  interpreter  to  get  rid  of  a  dilliculty  entirely  of 
his  own  raising.  The  medical  practitioner  can  only  be  expected 
to  prove  tJiat  the  infant  died,  and  died  by  violence  or  from  wilful 
neglect,  at  the  time  of  or  subsequently  to  the  period  of  its  leaving 
the  uterus,  and  that,  but  for  the  violence  or  wilful  neglect,  there 
was  nothing  to  have  hindered  it  from  continuing  to  live  out  of,  03 
it  had  done  in,  iU?  mother's  womb. 

The  proofs  of  life  in  the  infant,  as  a  physiological  if  not  a 
legal  question,  may  have  to  be  gathered  under  two  very  diilereut 
circumstances,  namely,  where  the  child  has  not,  and  where  it  has 
lived  to  respire. 

Tlie  proof  of  the  child  which  has  not  respired  having  been 
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bora  alive  is  not  called  for  in  cases  of  suspected  infanticide.  This 
is  so  far  fortunate,  as,  'with  the  exception  of  those  instances  in 
■which  injuries  of  sucli  a  c!iaracter  as  would  suffice  to  destroy  life, 
and  cotdd  only  be  inflicted  out  of  the  uterus,  are  found  on  the 
child's  body,  the  proof  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The 
entire  absence  of  these  changes  in  the  organs  of  respiration  and 
circulation,  which  distinguish  extra-uterine  from  intra-uterine  life, 
woulil  ]>ut  it  out  of  OUT  power  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  child 
had  been  born  alive.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  ]iow  wide  a 
door  is  thus  opened  for  the  commission  of  crime,  in  circumstances 
whit!]i  no  le^id  enactment,  short  of  the  harshness  of  the  older 
statutes,  could  well  be  made  to  reach. 

The  proof  of  the  child's  having  been  born  alive,  therefore, 
only  arises  in  criminal  practice  on  tliose  occasions  in  which  the 
respiratiou  has  been  established  prior  to  its  destruction.  The 
proof  in  this  case  is  based  upon  one  or  more  of  the  three  follow- 
ing aeries  of  changes  in  the  hody  of  the  infant,  namely,  those 
which  take  place  after  birth — iu  t]ie  respimtory  organs;  in  the 
organs  of  circulation ;  and  in  tbe  digestive  organs.  Some  further 
t^^sts  have  lately  been  added  which  aie  of  leas  value,  even  if  ad- 
mitted as  sufficiently  characteristic,  and  of  established  worth  and 
importanca 

Of  the  series  of  changes  in  the  respiratory  organs. — On  these 
the  weight  of  the  proof  is  necessarily  rando  to  rest  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  of  alleged  infanticide;  and,  though  correctly 
speaking  the  proof  uf  respiration  is  not  the  proof  of  live  birth,  if 
by  birth  is  meant  the  entire  delivery  of  the  body  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  independent  circulation  of  the  infant,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  amply  siiibcieut  to  decide  the  point  of  live 
birth,  physiologically  speaking,  and  furnishes  the  best  and  strongest 
evitlence  of  the  child's  having  been  alive  at  or  about  the  time  of 
its  birth,  even  legally  considered. 

The  points  which  fall  to  be  investigated  under  this  head  are, 
first,  the  configuration  of  the  chest ;  and,  secmid,  the  state  of  the 
lungs. 

First.  Tlie  coufigumtion  of  the  chest. — As  respiration  cannot 
take  place  without  the  expansion  of  the  chest,  it  has  been  thought 
that  this  change  in  its  shape  ought  to  be  available  for  distinguish- 
ing between  a  child  tliat  has,  and  one  that  has  not,  lived  to 
respire ;  and  as  the  sight  alone  would  obviously  be  too  inexact 
and  vague  to  be  depended  on  in  these  circumstances,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  have  recourse  to  exact  measurement^  either  by  deter- 
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mining  the  circumference,  height,  and  depth  of  tlie  chest  exter- 
nally, t»r  Ly  estimating  the  size  of  the  chest  by  the  resulting 
elevation  of  the  diaphragm,  to  be  ascertained  by  opeuinj;  the 
abdomen.  These  proposals,  originating  with  Daniel  and  Ploucqnet 
respectively,  have  not  rm  trial  led  to  any  practical  results,  and 
their  futility  has  been  eatablished  on  purely  theoretical  grounds. 

Second.  The  state  of  the  lun«,^,  Bml  the  siiries  of  changes  which 
they  undergo  on  the  establish uient  uf  respimtiou,  yield  proofs  of 
live  birth  which  are  not  liable  to  the  objections  urged  against  the 
former  test.  In  order  to  their  correct  ajipreciation,  however,  we 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  physiological  functions  of  these 
organs  both  in  the  foetal  and  post-fcctal  state.  With  tliis  view 
it  is  of  importance  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  lungs  in  th^^M 
foetus  have  no  specific  office  to  perform  in  the  animal  ecouom3f;9^| 
and  that  the  blowl  they  receive  in  common  with  other  organs  is 
merely  that  required  for  their  own  growth.  Immediately  after 
birthj  on  the  contmry,  they  not  oiJy  rccjuire  the  full  supjdy  of 
blood  which  all  the  vital  organs  demand  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
eflic'.ient  ixnfnnnance  of  the  imiiortaiit  funcLinus  they  have  to  fulfil 
witliout  intermission,  but  through  thwm  the  whole  blocnl  of  the 
body  regidarly  passes,  and,  when  life  is  extinguished,  in  two  out 
of  the  three  modes  by  which  life  suddenly  ceases,  the  blooil  is 
aecunmlated  in  these  >T3ceru  in  greater  quantity  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  system.  Not  only  has  the  whole  blood  of  the  body  to 
pass  through  the  lungs  as  soon  as  respiraiiou  has  been  established, 
but  atmospheric  air  from  without  has  to  be  introduced  in  great 
quantity  within  their  sul)stance,  and  to  permeate  into  their  re- 
motest cells,  for  the  pui-j^ose  of  effecting  those  changes  in  the  vital 
fluid  for  M'hich  it  is  brought  there. 

Keeping  these  facts  steadily  in  view,  we  are  prepared  for  ex- 
pecting that  the  appearances  presentetl  by  the  lungs  before  respini- 
tion  has  begun  in  them  shoidd  be  different  in  many  resj>ecta  from 
those  of  thy  same  organs  after  the  establishment  of  this  function. 

The  time  required  for  effecting  these  changes  in  the  lungs  of 
the  mature,  healthy,  and  vigorous  new-born  infant  is  undoubtedly 
extremely  short.not  exceeding,  imder  favourable  circumstances,  a  few 
minutes.  Wlien  the  infant,  on  the  other  hand,  is  preninture.  weakly, 
or  disLMLsed,  or  has  sustained  during  the  prngress  of  the  labour  any 
hurt  injurious  to  its  viabihty,  a  longer  jwriod  is  required  for  their 
completion.  I  have  known  nearly  two  hours  to  elapse  before  the 
child  was  able  fully  to  expand  its  lungs ;  and  some  cases  have 
been  adduced  by  Billard  to  show  that  the  infant  may  survive  for 
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Bome  days,  aud  afterwards  jierish,  without  tl»e  lungs  having  been 
more  tlian  partially  distended  with  air.  These  cases,  to  which  I 
shall  have  occiisiou  to  return,  are  coufessedly  rare  and  exceptional, 
uevertholess  the  possibility  of  their  occurrence  should  not  be  lost 
sij^ht  of. 

Whether  the  arrival  of  air  in  the  cells  of  the  lungs  precedes 
or  follows  the  afflux  of  blood  to  these  organs,  or  whtither  these 
changes  occur  simultaneously,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
The  effects  of  both  occurrences  are^  however,  satisfactorily  oscer- 
tauied.  The  arrival  of  air  in  the  cells  of  the  lungs  (iisteuds  these 
cells,  the  walls  of  which  were  before  in  close  a]ipnsitian»  and  thus 
the  asi>ect  of  the  lungs  is  entirely  changed  aud  their  specific 
gravity  diuiiuished.  Fr*nu  the  same  cause  their  volume  is  aug- 
mented. The  nfthix  (»f  blcjod  injects  a  crow<l  of  capillary  vessels, 
which  terminate  at  tlie  pulmonary  surface,  and  hence  a  change  in 
their  colour.  The  quantity  of  blood  being  considerable,  it  follows 
necessarily  that  an  augmentation  of  the  weight  should  further 
result  from  this  occuiTence. 

If  we  can  establish  on  satisfactory  grounds  the  mere  fact  of 
the  existence  of  these  alterations  in  the  lungs  after  birth — namely, 
first,  the  arrival  of  air  in  them ;  secvnd,  the  arrival  of  blood  in 
considerable  quantity ;  third,  the  change  of  their  figure  ;  fourth, 
the  cliani^e  in  their  s])ecific  gravity ;  fi/tkf  the  change  in  their 
volume  ;  .nxfJi,  tlie  alteration  of  their  colour ;  and  seventh^  the 
augmentation  of  their  weight — we  shall  have  gone  far  towards 
the  solution  of  the  problem  with  which  we  are  engaged  ;  still, 
when  we  had  etlected  all  this,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  correct 
conclusion  would  yet  be  formidable. 

It  might  l>e  objected,  for  instance,  that  the  air  in  the  cells  of 
the  lungs  had  been  introduced  Irom  without  into  a  dead  child  by 
artificial  respiration,  and  not  drawn  in  by  a  living  infant  in  the 
natunil  way,  and  hence  the  alteration  in  the  ahajve,  volume,  specific 
gravity,  and  colour  of  the  lungs. 

Again,  it  might  he  urged  that  the  afflux  of  blood  to  the  lungs 
might  be  the  conseqiu^nce,  not  of  the  establishment  of  respiration, 
but  the  effect  of  diseiuse,  and  hence  a  furtlu^r  explanation  of  the 
altered  colour  as  well  as  of  the  augmented  weight. 

Furtberj  puti^efaction,  by  developing  gases  in  oigans  untlergoing 
decomposition,  is  capable  of  explaining  the  chaugc  of  ligure,  specific 
gravity,  and  the  augmentation  of  volume  in  the  lungs  of  the  dead 
child,  witliout  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  natural  breath- 
ing to  explain  such  occurrences. 
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These  and  some  other  objections,  then,  have  to  be  obviated 
before  we  are  entitled  bo  draw  any  correct  inferences  from  the 
presence  of  the  alterations  which  we  have  assumed  to  follow  the 
establishment  of  breathing  in  the  lunr^  of  the  new-born  and  live. 
iufaut.  You  will  easily  perceive,  therefore,  that  nothing  short  of 
a  carefully-conducted  examination  of  the  lungs,  and  a  comparison 
between  their  state  before  and  after  respiration,  can  serve  the 
purjjoses  of  the  medical  jurist. 

To  tliis  we  proceed  ; — 

The  size  and  situation  of  the  lungs  are  the  fii'st  thin;^  to  be 
attended  to  by  the  ractUcal  exaiuiner.  Previous  bo  the  entrance 
of  air  into  the  lungs,  on  opening  the  chest  the  viscera  do  not 
appear  to  fill  the  thoiucic  cavity.  This  appearance  of  vacuity  is 
produced  by  tlie  operation  itself^  na  has  Ijecu  shown  by  Billard, 
and  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  when  the  chest  is  opened 
the  abdominal  viscera  sink  down  by  their  own  weight,  thus 
enlarging  the  ca\nty  infcriorly,  while  the  ril>s,  by  virtue  of  their 
elasticity,  produce  an  analogous  transverse  effect.  In  the  infant 
which  has  not  l)reathed  the  lungs  appear  little  voluniinous;  they 
seem  to  occupy  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  chest. 
The  pericardium  holds  a  prominent  place  in  front,  and  the  heart  is 
quite  uncovered  by  the  lungs,  which  are  placed  altogether  lat-crally 
and  posteriorly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  change  elTected  i^i  thu 
volume  and  situation  of  the  lungs  by  the  arlmission  of  air  is  con- 
siderable. The  pericardimn  is  nearly  covered  by  the  expanded 
lungs,  and  the  convexity  of  the  diaphragm  is  lessened.  Daniel 
and  Bemt  have  proposed  to  measiu^  accumtely  this  increase  of 
volume  in  the  lungs  caused  by  the  entrance  of  air  into  them,  by 
comparing  the  amount  of  water  displaced  by  lungs  wliich  have 
not  and  those  which  have  been  dUated  when  these  organs  ure 
sunk  in  water,  but  their  proposals  have  not  met  with  any  favour 
from  the  piiifession. 

The  volume  of  the  lungs,  which  can  usually  be  sufficiently 
well  judged  by  the  eye,  is  not,  however,  of  itself  a  satisfactory 
t^t  of  inspiration  or  non-inspiration.  Thus  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  adduced  by  several  authors  of  credit,  that  very 
small  lungs  biuried  deep  in  the  chest  may  belong  to  infants  who 
have  breathed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  disease  in 
certain  cases  may  materially  inteifere  in  preventing  a  correct 
diagnosis.  Thus  the  lungs  of  still-bom  children  may  l>e  filled  with 
serous  fluid,  which  considerably  increases  their  volume,  and  this 
might  lead  an  inexpert  observer  to  fancy,  without  further  exami- 
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nation^  that  they  were  filled  with  air.  Besides,  the  increased 
volume  of  the  lungs,  even  when  it  is  found  to  be  caused  by  air 
in  thinr  air-uelis,  may  have  been  caused  hy  artificial  inflation,  or 
the  air  may  have  been  generated  by  putrefaction.  It  is  only, 
therefore,  when  these  aUej^^d  fallacies  Jiave  bt^en  respectively 
eliminated  that  we  can  place  any  confidence  on  the  observation 
of  this  change  as  a  positive,  though  it  is  invaluable  as  a  negative, 
test  of  respiration. 

The  tissue,  consistence,  feeling,  and  colour  of  the  lungs  are  next 
to  be  attended  to.  When  we  examine  with  care  lungs  not  pene- 
trated by  the  air,  we  find  tliat  tliey  are  comi>osed  of  several  hun- 
dred lobules  J  tliat  theu*  margins  are  sharp,  well-defined,  and 
curve  inwards,  this  incurvation  being  mtjst  characteristic  in  pre- 
mature infants ;  that  their  colour  is  one  varying  from  a  chocolate 
hue  to  that  of  the  hejilthy  ailult  liver  ;  that  they  are  dense  and 
fleshy ;  that  they  do  not  crepitate  when  handled  and  cut ;  that  no 
air  cau  be  expressed  from  their  cut  suifaces  underwater;  that 
little  or  no  blood  is  contained  in  their  tissues ;  and  that  their  cut 
surfaces  do  not  exhibit  any  injected  blood-vessels  between  the 
lobTiles.  Lungs,  on  the  contmry,  which  have  been  inflated  with 
air^  naturally  or  artificially,  crepitate  on  being  cut  or  Imudled,  and 
feel  spongy  and  light.  Their  mai^ns,  though  still  appearing  sharp, 
when  closely  examined  are  seen  to  be  really  rounded,  or  pivijttct- 
ing  ill  tongue-like  processes.  They  appear  vesicidar,  ami,  when 
the  inspiration  has  been  natural^  blood  may  be  squeezed  out  of 
them.  Devergie  first  directed  attention  to  the  presence  of  a 
minute  injection  of  the  walls  of  the  aii-cells  after  natuml  breath- 
ing, which  may  be  best  observed  by  the  aid  of  a  good  lens.  Hassal 
lays  great  stress  on  a  similar  injection  of  the  interstices  of  the 
lobules,  and  asserts  that  this  is  never  met  with  in  lungs  artificially 
inflated.  lie  further  affirms  confidently  that  the  air-cells  of  lungs 
artificially  inflated  collapse  from  the  escape  of  the  air  when  cut 
into,  contrasting  in  this  with  the  lung  after  natural  breathing. 
In  order  to  distinguish  the  interstitial  injection,  he  states  that 
the  aid  of  the  microscope  is  requisite.  This  test  of  Hassal  is, 
however,  I  think,  scarcely  practicable. 

The  entrance  of  air  into  the  fcetal  lung  on  the  establishment 
of  natural  breathing  alters  its  colour  from  its  previous  liver  or 
chocolate  hue  to  a  uiore  or  less  lively  rose-red.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  mere  exposuitj  to  the  air  affects  in  some 
degree  the  fartal  colour  of  the  hmgs,  Again,  it  has  been  stated 
by  Dr.  Taylor  that  this  change  in   the  colour  of  the  lungs  fi-om  a 
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darker  to  a  lij,'bter  hue  is  not  an  invariable  consequence  of  a 
child's  having  lived  after  its  birth  ;  and  he  adds  that  he  has 
known  a  child  to  live  twenty-four  hours  respiring  feebly,  and  on 
examinijig  the  body  has  found  the  cohtui*  of  the  lungs  identical 
with  that  of  the  organs  in  the  fiL-tul  state. 

I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  this  coxdil  only  happen  after  very 
imperfect  respiration,  and  would  not  hold  good  in  the  ordinary 
case. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Bemt  and  others  that  on  inflating  arti- 
ficially the  lungs  of  a  still-born  child  the  change  of  colour  does 
not  tiike  place  as  in  the  child  that  has  respired  naturally.  That 
this  is  incorrect  I  have  no  hesitation,  with  Dr.  Taylor  and  Caspar, 
in  positively  asserting.  In  several  trials  I  have  found,  on  inflat- 
ing the  lungs  of  still-born  children,  whether  fresh  or  putrid,  that 
they  change  to  a  fine  rose  hue,  generally  pretty  bright,  and  nut  at 
aU,  as  to  the  mere  shade  of  coluur,  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
effects  of  natural  breatlung. 

Lungs,  whether  they  have  inspired  air  naturally  or  not,  very 
generally  exhibit  near  their  margins  bright  red  stripes  or  patches, 
imparting  to  the  surface  of  the  organs  a  colour  like  that  of  a 
mixture  of  wine-lees  and  chocolate.  But  in  the  lungs  of  childi*en 
wliich  have  breathed  naturally  there  is  furtlior  viaihle  on  tlieir 
surface  defined  patches  of  bright-red,  relieved  by  the  dark  purplish 
inteiTening  insular  spots  which  form  the  ground  tone  of  the 
■whole. 

This  lost  appeaiunce,  impaiting  to  the  pulmonic  surface  a 
mottled  or  marbled  aspect,  was  first  distinctly  pointed  out  by 
Devergie,  and  is  relied  on  by  Caspar  and  other  continental 
authorities  as  an  infallible  test  of  natural  breatlung,  though  its 
absentie,  C'jispar  thinks,  does  not  authorise  the  opposite  conclusion. 

The  marbling  of  the  lungs  of  children  who  have  lived  to 
breathe  should  not  be  confounded  with  a  closely  corresponding 
change  of  colour,  chiefly  near  the  margins  of  the  lungs,  in  their 
purely  ftetal  condition,  already  adverted  to.  It  is  by  no  means 
rare,  as  stated  by  Caspar,  to  find  upon  the  lobes  several  bright-red 
streaks  or  diffuse  patclies,  whereby  they  come  somewhat  to  re- 
semble the  lungs  of  those  born  alive.  I  am  satisfied,  however, 
with  this  author,  from  experimental  tests,  that  the  insular  marbling 
from  natural  breatliiug  cannot  be  imitated  by  the  inflation  of  the 
fa?tal  lungs,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  impart  t*}  them,  not  the 
mottling  in  question,  but  an  uniform  bright-red. 

It  is  inijiortant  to  notice  in  such  ol>servatious  as  thoee  in 
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question  that  the  consistence  and  colour  of  the  lung's  may  be  more 
or  \i}RS  iiiHuf  need  b}'  diseases  which  occasionally  atlVct  Llie  new- 
born infant,  sucli  as  pulmonary  cedema,  the  red  and  grvy  bepa- 
ti^ation,  and  tulwrclea 

Lungs  affected  with  the  red  hejiatlzation  are  violet-hue<l,  are 
with  difficulty  inflated,  sink  when  thii>wu  into  water,  and  it  iB 
not  easy  by  compression  to  restore  their  buoyancy.  It  is  not 
inifre([uently  the  coiuseciuence  of  a  tedious  labour,  and  may  thus 
have  precedetl  as  well  as  followed  the  birth.  It  is  a  mere  san- 
guineous engorgement,  and  is  only  the  first  stage  of  the  ordinary 
Ted  hepatization. 

Crude  or  suppurating  tubercles  are  often  found  disseminated 
through  the  whole  of  the  lungs  in  isolated  nodules,  of  a  rounded 
form,  and  large  in  proportion  to  tlio  size  of  the  \isccra  at  this  age. 

The  ordiaaiy  etlects  of  putrefaction  can  never  be  mistaken  by 
a  competent  observer  fur  the  consequences  of  natural  breathing  or 
artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs.  Tliese  organs  may  be  bulky,  more 
or  less  spongy,  and  pervaded  by  air  vesicles  ;  but  the  vesicles  in 
this  case  are  large,  irregular,  and  generally  confined  to  the  surface, 
being  contained  not  in  the  air-cells,  but  in  tiie  cellular  tissue 
beneath  the  pleural  lining,  or  in  tliat  of  the  interstices  of  the 
lol)e8 ;  and,  moreover,  the  gaseous  product  of  putrefaction  may  be 
totally  expelled  by  pressure,  wlxile  air  in  the  air-cells  cannot. 

The  following  test  I  have  found  saifliciently  cliaracteristic  of 
the  effects  respectively  of  putrefaction  and  natural  breathing.  On 
cuttinjj;  u  fiiignient  off  the  lnujj;s  and  compn-Bfling  it  firudy  under 
water,  the  air-bubbles  wliich  rise  from  the  putrid  lung  are  few  in 
numl>er,  large,  and  it  may  be  of  a  fcetid  odour,  whUe  those  from 
the  naturally  inflated  hmg  are  numerous  and  of  minute  size. 

The.  weight  of  the  Lungs — the  Static  test. — As  the  afHux  of 
blood  to  the  fa'tal  lungs  on  the  establishment  of  rc3})iration  must 
necessarily  mid  to  their  weight  either  relatively  or  absolutely,  it 
has  been  pn>posed  to  obtain  from  this  source  the  means  of  dis- 
criminating betwixt  tlie  still  and  live  birth  of  the  infant.  This 
proposal  has  taken  the  two  different  forms  of  the  so-called  static 
test  The  first  of  these,  known  aa  Ploucquet's  test,  dates  as  far 
back  as  1774. 

Ploucquet's  device  was  to  compare  the  absolute  weight  of  the 
liuigs  with  that  of  the  body  of  the  infant.  In  his  observations  he 
found,  that  where  respiration  had  not  taken  place,  the  ratio  of  the 
weight  of  the  lun^^s  Uj  tiiat  t«f  t]i«  body  wns  but  as  1  to  70,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  where  respiration  had  taken  [ilace,  it  was  as  1 
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to  35  ;  that  is,  the  relative  weight  of  the  lungs  to  that  of  the 
hody  was  douWed  in  consequence  of  respiration.  These  ratios 
were,  however,  foimdml  on  U*o  few  ohsen'atioiis  t-o  he  relied  on, 
and  subsequent  observers  have  reduced  them  considerably. 
Schmidt  has  made  the  weiglit  of  the  liui^  before  res]uration  aa  1 
to  52,  and  aft^r  i-espiratiun  as  1  to  42  ;  Chaussier,  as  1  to  49,  and 
1  to  39  ;  Devcrgic,  ns  1  to  60,  and  1  to  45  ;  and  Dr.  John  Beck, 
as  1  to  47  and  1  to  40  ;  Dr.  Taylor,  as  1  to  67*5,  and  1  to 
46'66;  Dr.  Guy  as  1  to  60  and  1  to  50  respectively.  The 
average  of  these  ratios  would  make  tlie  proportion  of  the  weight  of 
the  lungs  to  that  of  the  Intdy  nufc  to  he  doubled  in  consequence 
of  respiration,  as  assumed  by  Ploucquet,  but  to  be  only,  omitting 
decimals,  as  1  to  65  before,  and  1  to  43  after  respiration. 

But  even  these  averages  require  to.be  brought  still  nearer  to 
each  other.  TIius,  out  of  a  total  of  143  childnni  inspected 
prior  to  1868.  excluding  a  few  caaes  in  which  the  test  was  not 
employed,  as  also  the  bodies  of  premature  infauts,  and  those  in 
which  decomposition  had  made  some  progress,  I  found  that  the 
remaining  66  gave  averages  resjHJctively  of  1  in  56*4,  to  1  in 
63G  ;  while  Caspars  ratios  in  52  children,  brought  out  these -as 
1  in  Gl,  to  1  in  59. 

Tlie  propriety  of  excluding  Iwdies  imdergoing  decay,  in  such  in- 
vestigations, must  be  obvious.  My  former  assistant  (Dr.  Alexander 
Ogaton),  in  18G8,  taking  61  of  my  cases  without  selection,  found, 
as  a  result,  that  the  avenge  weight  of  the  bodies  of  these  children 
was  even  greater  in  still  than  in  live  births. 

Tho  remaining  form  of  the  static  teat  is  tliat  which,  for  distinc- 
tion's sake,  may  be  termed  Schmidt^s  test,  from  the  name  of  the 
person  who  fii-at  urged  its  claims  for  adoption. 

This  author's  proposal  is  that  we  should  compare  the  actual 
weight  of  the  limgs  of  live  and  still-bom  children,  absolutely,  not 
relatively,  confining  the  application  of  the  static  test  in  this  form 
to  those  caaes  m  wliicli  the  weight  is  such  as  is  never  attained 
by  the  natural  and  healthy  foetal  lungs.  Bitsing  his  deductions 
on  the  results  of  the  examination  by  Bemt  of  24  still-bora 
children,  in  which  the  gi-eateat  weight  of  the  healthy  lungs  wa» 
993  grains,  and  the  medium  weight  about  550  grains,  it  is  afgned 
by  Schmidt,  that  when  the  fcetal  lungs,  Ixdng  naturally  formed 
and  of  healthy  structure,  exceed  1  000  grains,  such  weight  may  be 
considered  aa  presumptive  proof  that  the  child  has  brejithed ;  and 
that,  even  if  the  weight  exceed  in  any  considerable  degree  550 
grains,  tho  same  conclusion  is  thus  jxiinteil  at. 
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With  regard  to  tliis  statement,  later  obsen'ations  have  shown 
tliat  the  difference  betireen  the  wei;^'hts  of  the  lungs  in  children 
who  have  and  have  not  breathed,  is  not  so  gi-eat  as  Schmidt 
has  assumed.  Passing  by  Chaussier's  ex])erinientaj  as  he  took  no 
pains  to  select  the  proper  cases  for  trial,  and  Dr.  John  Beck's, 
which  are  vitiated  by  the  fewness  of  his  case^,  three  in  nuraher,  of 
still  birth,  we  find  that  Dr.  Taylor  gives,  as  the  result  an-ived  at 
by  hijii,  tlie  averaj^'e  wei;;ht  of  the  infants' hings  bi-fore  respiration. 
at  649,  and  after  it  at  927  grains.  In  my  own  triids  the  results 
were  respectively  47G17,  and  824'8  grains.  JJr.  Guy's  were  as 
follows : — 

StiO  born  .  .  .  874  grains 

Imperfect  respiration  .  988      „ 

Perfect  do.  .        1195      „ 


The  averages   obtained  by   Dr.   Alexander   Ogston  in  1868 


were 


Still-bom 

562*6  grains. 

Live-bom  (decomposed)  . 

744-4       , 

„        (fresh)     . 

8501 

All  live -born 

833-6       . 

This,  you  will  ol>serve,  raises  the  average  weight  of  the  lungs 
of  atill-boru  children  considerably  above  Schmidt  a  estimate,  while 
it  conlirms  the  truth  of  the  statement  advanced  by  him,  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  respiration  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  actual 
weight  of  the  hmgs  at  birth.  But  here  its  value  ceases,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  objection  first  advanced  by 
Chaussier,  and  supported  by  Beck,  that  the  lungs  of  still-bom 
children  occasionally  exceed  iu  weij^ht  the  average  of  those  of  child- 
ren who  have  breathed  fully.  In  throe  of  my  own  cases  the  lungs 
iu  still-bora  children  were  above  the  average  of  the  live  births, 
in  one  being  958,  in  a  second  1180,  and  in  a  third  1315  grains, 
while  in  one  ease  of  live  birth  they  weighed  only  420  grains. 

Here,  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Ploucc[uet's  test,  we  are  brought 
to  the  conclusion,  that  though  in  the  general  case  the  establishment 
of  respiration,  1)y  the  aftlux  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  adds  to  their 
weiglit,  and  alU^rs  their  weight  relatively  to  that  of  the  whole 
body,  any  valuation  of  the  effects  of  this  change,  though  it  may 
be  relatively  estimable  in  tlie  case  of  averages,  cannot  be  relied  on 
in  individual  instances  of  either  live  or  still  birtlis. 

The  S|)eci(ic  Gnivrty  fif  the  Lungs — tlie  Ni/ff rostatie  test. — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  fuetol  lungs 
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in  respiration  must  diminish  their  specific  gravity.  It  has  accord- 
ingly been  foiiiui  that,  thou«;h  the  liin*;[s  previous  to  their  int^ation 
are  heavier  than  wattr,  and  conse(iuently  sink  in  that  medium, 
when,  on  the  cantmry,  tlieir  air-cella  have  received  air,  tlieir  specific 
gravity  is  so  much  lessened  as  to  cause  them  to  float  readily  in 
water.     On  this  distinction  the  hydrostatic  test  is  baaed. 

Raygar  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  author 
of  this  test,  it  havinti;  been  employed  by  him  in  1682.  In  onler 
to  employ  tliia  test  prttperly,  it  is  visual,  after  removing  in  connec- 
tion the  heart,  lunj^^;,  and  tbynuis  gland  from  the  chest,  securing 
the  lai^e  vessels  prior  to  their  di\'ision,  to  introtluce  the  whole 
into  a  cylindrical  vejiscl  large  enough  to  pennit  them  freely  to  float 
or  sink  in  water.  For  this  purpose  rain  or  river  water  is  to  l>e 
preferred  when  it  can  be  had,  the  temperature  of  which  should 
neither  exceed  nor  fall  below  the  medium,  say  GO**  Fahrenheit. 

Tho  examiner  should  then  observe  whether  the  pai-ta  thus 
collectively  introduced  into  the  cylinder  swim  or  sink  in  the 
water.  If  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  noticed  whether  the  viscera  reach 
the  bottom  quickly  or  slowly.*  The  limga  should  then  be  detached 
from  tlic  hejirt  tind  thjinns  ^band,  and  tried  in  the  same  way,  one 
after  tho  other.  They  shoidd  afterwards  be  cut  into  fragments, 
and  examined  in  detail  as  to  their  gravitating  properties ;  and 
ultimately  the  fragtuents  should  be  compressed  so  as  to  expel  the 
air  as  far  as  jxjsaible,  and  once  more  thrown  into  water. 

The  general  conclusions  de<lucil>le  from  the  liydrostatic  test 
are,  that  if  the  lungs  swim  the  infant  has  breathed ;  and  that,  if 
they  sink,  the  infant  has  not  breathed. 

To  these  infereuce.s,  however,  several  objections  have  been 
offered,  which  it  will  l?e  necessary  to  consider  in  order. 

Mrst,  The  pcsitive  inference  deducible  from  the  hydrostatic 
test  is  that  if  the  lungs  swim  in  water  the  infant  most  have 
breathed. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  inference,  that  putrefaction  may 
catise  the  lungs  of  the  still-bom  to  float  in  water.  It  has  been 
shown  by  the  experiments  of  Mayes  and  Gross  that,  out  of  the 
body,  the  lungs  of  a  still-lwm  infant  may,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, generate  putrid  gases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
them  buoyant.  Admitting  this,  the  fact  Tm<loubtedly  is,  that, 
03  a  general  rule,  putrefaction  does  not  take  place  in  the  infanta 
lungs  befoi-e  the  chest  has  l>een  laid  open  to  such  au  extent  as 
Would  cause  them  to  float  in  water. 

I  have  had  t»ccasion  to  examine  the  lungs  in  52  still-bom 
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chiUlren,  at  various  stages  of  decay,  from  a  few  days  up  to  several 
weeks  (one  5  months)  of  exposure,  but  have  not  encountered  an 
instance  of  such  buoyancy.  Some  of  these  bodies  Lad  luider- 
gone  maceration  in  utero.  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  indeed^ 
that  iu  the  infant,  after  birth,  the  hmgs  are  amongst  the  last  parta 
of  the  body  to  yield  to  de<?ouiposition^  and  that  they  may  be  met 
with  in  a  comparatively  fresh  condition  when  the  contents  of  the 
head  and  abdomen  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  fetid  pulp.  But, 
as  one  exception  to  this  has  been  recorded  by  Albert  in  a  cliild 
which  had  died  in  utero,  and  as  the  lungs  will  yield  to  putre- 
faction out  of  the  body,  and  in  this  state  will  float,  it  nsay  be 
observed  that  this  buoyancy  from  putrefaction  may  be  reiitlily 
discriminated  from  that  arising  from  respiration. 

We  have  seen  already,  that  such  air  as  results  from  putrefac- 
tion collects  in  large  bubbles  under  the  pleimil  investment,  and 
not  in  the  air-cells  of  the  limgs.  Besides^  when  the  air  is  expelled 
by  pressure,  which  can  be  easily  done,  such  lungs  sink  readily  in 
water^  whereas  no  degree  of  compression  short  of  that  which  will 
entirely  break  up  their  tissue^  will  vmme  lungs  which  have  been 
penneated  by  air  naturally,  to  sink  in  that  medium.  Other  modes 
of  diHerimination  have  been  suggested,  such  as  taking  a  portion 
from  the  centre  of  the  lung,  and  trying  if  it  will  float,  ascertaining 
if  the  lung??  crepitate  or  not,  cninpnring  them  with  other  parts  of 
the  body,  to  ascertain  if  these  be  tresh,  in  which  case  the  fi-eedom 
of  tlie  lungs  from  putrefaction  may  safely  be  assumed. 

Tlie  projKisal  of  Boucbut  would  subserve  the  purpose  even 
more  efl'eetuaOy.  It  consists  in  examining  the  surface  of  the 
lungs  with  a  magniiying  glass,  and  the  central  parts  of  these 
organs  with  the  niicnvsp^pe,  when  the  presence  of  minut^i  ghibules 
of  air  is  seen  in  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs  of  infants  which  have 
breathed,  which  contrast  with  the  putrid  gases  whose  seat  is  not 
in  the  air  cells,  but  in  the  interlobular  areolar  tissue. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  admit  that  a  case  might  occur  in 
which  such  tests  as  these  might  fail  to  carry  complete  conviction 
witli  them,  as  where  not  only  Lhc  body  of  the  infant  gcnemUy,  but 
also  the  lungs,  were  very  far  advanced  in  putrefaction,  and  could 
not  be  reatlily  hamlled, — a  case  which  removes  the  impiiry  from 
the  medical  jurist,  for  here  it  would  be  neccs.sar)''  to  concede  at 
once  that  tlie  proof  of  live  birth  could  not  be  obtained,  prcci.sely 
as  in  otlier  instances  where  the  decomposition  of  the  body 
cuts  us  out  of  evidence  of  death,  as  in  cases  of  violence  or 
poisoning. 
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It  has  been  objected  that  emphysema  may  cause  the  lungs  to 
float  in  still-born  cliildreu. 

The  ap]>earaiice  of  the  lungs  in  new-born  children,  to  wliicli 
the  term  emphysema  has  been  applied,  is  a  disengagement  of  air 
under  the  pleura,  where  the  child  has  suffered  compression  from  a 
nan-uw  pelvis  in  footling  cases,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession was  first  called  by  Chaussier,  The  fact,  however,  that  such 
an  efiect  could  be  ]^rfKluced  in  the  way  thus  assumed  has  been,! 
doubted,  and  it  lias  been  suggested  that  such  cases  as  Chaussier 
has  described  were  iiotliiug  more  than  instances  of  partial  or  im- 
perfect respiration  during  delivery.  The  fact  is,  that  noither  these 
nor  the  cases  which  have  been  subsejt[uently  brought  forward  in 
illustration,  will  bear  criticism,  na  haa  been  shown  by  Caspar,  who 
contends^  with  justice,  that  a  single  good  example  has  not  yet 
been  advanced  in  proof  of  svich  spontaneous  emphysema  of  the 
foetal  lungs,  or  of  the  swimming  of  the  lungs  from  this  cause ; 
though  this  objection  to  the  h3''dro3tatic  test  continues  ta  \)e  repro- 
duced in  medical  writings.  But  not  to  insist  upon  this,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  say,  tliat  should  such  on  occurrence  be  met  with, 
no  serious  difficidty  could  arise  in  the  application  of  the  hydro- 
static teat,  as  the  superficial  air  couIJ  as  easily  be  expelled  from 
such  a  limg,  as  in  the  case  of  the  putrid  gasea. 

It  has  bci'n  objected  that  the  lungs  of  a  still-born  infant 
might  have  l>een  artificially  inflated,  causing  them  to  float  inde- 
IH'ndently  of  natural  l>re4ithing. 

Out  of  the  body,  or  in  tlie  body,  where  the  chest  has  previously 
been  laid  open,  it  is  easy  to  inflate  the  Inngs  of  a  new-born  child, 
80  as  to  imitate  the  lightness  and  sponginess  which  characterise 
the  appeamnce  of  these  organs  in  the  live  bom.  In  this  proceas, 
too,  the  artificial  inflation  changes  the  previous  liver  or  chocolate 
hue  nf  the  fa^tal  hmgs  to  an  uniform  bright  red,  without,  however, 
any  trace  of  mottling  or  marbling  being  produced.  This  negative 
residt,  so  strongly  insisted  on  by  Caspar,  I  had  i'ei>eatedly  ohserved 
before  I  met  with  the  statement  in  his  writings. 

It  is  a  very  dilfeent  question,  hnwever,  as  to  whether  it  is 
possible  to  inflate  the  lungs  in  the  entire  body,  and  by  the  air 
passages,  mediately  or  immediately,  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
effected  by  the  natural  entrance  of  the  air  in  ordinary  respiration. 
To  give  the  objection  I  have  just  stated  its  full  force,  this  would 
require  to  be  proved, — a  point  which  has  not  yet  been  attempte 
All  that  has  hitherto  been  asserted  is,  that  artificial  res])iration 
has  been  so  far  eifected  in  the  usual  way  as  to  cause  some  jxirtious 
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of  the  lungs  to  float  in  water  on  tlieir  removal  from  the  chest ; 
but  even  the  possibility  of  this  partial  success  in  artificial  respira- 
tion has  be«n  disputed  in  the  case  of  the  new-born  infant ;  and 
from  the  host  of  authorities  pro  and  con,  this  inference  at  least  may- 
be securely  drawn,  that  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  inflate  even 
a  portion  of  the  limga,  as  the  objectors  to  the  hydrostatic  test  so 
confidently  assume  in  regard  to  the  whole  of  these  organs- 

That  anything  apprt>aching  to  complete  expansion  of  the  lungs 
can  be  effected  by  artificial  inflation,  I  repeat,  has  never  been 
proved.  On  the  contrary,  every  attempt  pm-posely  made  to  do  so 
has  hitherto  failed.  Albert,  in  his  ex]:>erLmeuts  by  the  mouth,  and 
by  a  tube,  did  not  succeed  in  forcing  any  air  at  all  into  the  lungs 
in  stiU-boni  children,  Depaul,  who  has  written  a  very  elaborate 
paper  on  the  subject  of  artificial  reapirationj  instituted  a  series  of 
expeiiments  on  the  dead  subject,  the  result  of  wluch  showed  that 
even  after  the  lunga  were  removed  from  the  body  great  force  was 
needed  thorouglJy  to  inflate  the  lungs,  wlule  their  resiliancy  was 
aufficieutj  in  these  circumstaucea,  to  expel  again,  the  greater  j)urt 
of  the  air  thus  forced  into  them ;  and  that,  as  usually  per- 
formed, it  does  not  effect  even  the  partial  inflation  necessary  to 
secure  its  beneficial  effect  as  a  means  of  restoration  of  the  sus- 
pended animation  of  new-born  infants. 

In  his  attempts  to  inflate  the  lungs  of  still-bom  infauts,  Dr. 
Tayku"  uniformly  found  that  the  q^uantity  of  air  wliich  they 
received  under  these  circumstances  was  inconsiderable.  On 
examining  the  bodies  of  five  infants  in  which  inflation  had  been 
resorted  to,  not  for  the  express  purpose  of  creating  an  objection  to 
the  hydrostatic  test,  but  with  the  hoTUiJide  intention  of  resusci- 
tating them,  it  was  found  that  in  three  not  a  particle  of  air  had 
entered  the  lungs,  while  in  one,  only  about  a  thirteenth  port  of 
the  structure  of  tlie  lungs  had  received  air,  and  in  the  other  case 
although  a  sniaU  amovmt  of  air  had  penetrated  into  these  organs,  it 
was  i-oadily  forced  out  by  compression. 

Similar  results  have  followed  the  trials  of  Caspar  and  Elsasser. 
The  latter,  in  expeiiments  on  45  still-born  children,  with  every 
advantiige  of  posture  and  science,  totally  failed  to  force  any  air 
whatever  into  the  lunga  of  10,  and  but  partially  succeed  in  34, 
while  in  only  1  was  there  anything  approaching  to  dilatation  of  the 
whole  of  the  lungs,  and  that  was  j)rotluced  by  introducing  a  tube 
into  the  trachea  in  an  infant  which  had  made  no  fewer  than  six 
distinct  efforts  to  respire. 

But  not  to  insist  on  the  proved  impossibility  of  a  person 
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ignorant  of  anatomy,  and  improvided  with  tlie  proper  instmment 
and  the  sldJl  tn  use  it,  iuflatLug  the  hmgs  of  a  still-bom  child 
to  an  extent  at  all  likely  to  interfere  with  the  application  of 
the  hydn>3taUc  test,  we  have  seen  that  after  such  inflation  as 
could  be  effected  in  the  entire  body  of  the  infant,  the  air  can  bo 
readily  expelled  fi-om  the  lungs  by  pressure.  Some  wiitei-s  have 
gone  farther  than  this,  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  no  little 
controverey.  Some  attention  to  circumstances,  therefore,  is  needed 
to  reconcile  the  coufiicting  statemeuta  of  medico-legal  authors  on 
tliis  subject.  Thus,  Dr.  John  Beck,  in  the  earher  work  of  his 
brother,  adopts,  without  limitation,  the  dictum  of  Wildl)erg,  inac- 
curately ascribed  by  him  to  Beclard,  that  the  lungs  of  a  chihi 
which  Las  not  respired,  but  which  float  in  consequence  of  artificial 
respiration,  may  by  pressure  have  the  air  expelled  from  them,  so 
as  to  sink  in  water ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  child  wliich  baa 
respired  naturaUy,  it  is  impossible,  by  any  pressure,  to  force  out  the 
air  so  completely  from  the  lungs  as  to  make  them  sink  in  water. 

Now,  in  opposition  to  this  it  has  l>een  asserted,  on  the 
authority  of  Mendel,  Bemt,  and  others,  that  lungs  distended  with 
air,  whether  artificially  or  naturally,  cannot  be  made  to  sink  by 
pressure.  That  this  holds  true  of  lungs  fully  inflated,  which  can 
only  be  effected  after  the  chest  is  laid  open,  I  am  fully  satisfied. 
In  a  series  of  exi>erimenta  undertaken  some  years  ago  with  the 
view  of  determuiing  the  point  in  question,  I  invariably  found  that 
it  was  as  ditficidt  to  express  the  air  from  the  lungs  of  still-bom 
children  inflated  out  of  the  body,  as  from  the  lungs  of  children 
which  had  breathed  naturally ;  that,  in  fact,  no  amount  of  pres- 
sure short  of  that  which  was  required  to  break  up  their  texture 
into  a  pulp,  sufficed  in  either  case  to  exiwil  the  air  from  them  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  them  sink  in  water. 

If,  however,  we  restrict  the  test  of  pressure  to  the  discrimina- 
tion betwixt  lungs  which  have  been  perfectly  exjmnded  with  air 
by  the  fidl  estabhslmaeut  of  uatund  inspiration,  and  lungs  which 
have  been  only  partially  filled,  whether  by  attemjita  at  artificial 
inflation  in  the  usual  way,  or  by  feeble  and  incomplete  respiration, 
its  value  remains  unaffected  by  the  op|X)sition  it  has  encountered. 
The  experiment  of  compression.  Dr.  Taylor  affirms  repeatedly, 
will,  when  properly  apphed,  enable  us  to  distingrush  cases  of  com- 
plete respiration  fwm  those  of  artificial  inllation  of  the  lungs  in 
situ.  In  this  he  is  joined  by  Beck  and  Jennings,  Wharton  and 
Still^,  and  others, — an  opmion  which  has  hitherto  borne  the 
of  experiment. 
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T  have  dwelt  on  thia  point  the  longer,  because  we  find  the 

suhjijct  involved  in  much  ol«eurity  in  several  of  our  standard 
nitniico-legal  works,  and  becaiLse  it  is  in  truth  the  most  formidable 
objection  which  has  as  yet  been  advanced  against  the  liydrostutic 
test.  But,  in  fact,  inde|>endent!y  altogether  of  the  invalidity  of 
the  arguments  and  assumptions  which  I  have  confuted,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  could  ever  be  advanced  in  practice  with, 
any  show  of  probability,  are  of  a  very  prv.>blematical  sort.  These, 
to  present  any  appearance  of  feasibility,  must  \ye  in  the  form  of 
one  or  other  of  the  following  combinations  of  circumstances  : — 
First,  where  it  might  l>e  suggested  that  possibly  a  practitioner  or 
the  attendants  might  have  attempted  to  inHnte  the  lungs  of  a  still- 
bom  child  in  or<ier  to  establish  respiration ;  secondly/,  that  the 
mother  delivered  of  a  still-born  cliild  might  have  attempt^nl  the 
same  thing  with  the  view  of  saving  the  life  of  her  child ;  or, 
thirdly/,  that  inflation  might  have  l>een  practised  by  some  malicious 
piirsori  trt  get  up  a  charge  of  infanticide  against  tlie  mothtr. 

To  all  this  the  reply  is  easy.  In  the  first  instance,  not  to 
recur  to  what  I  have  already  advanced  of  the  partial  success  of 
artificial  respiration  and  the  means  of  detecting  it,  a  charge  of  in- 
fanticide eouhi  never  arise  in  the  circuntstances,  for  tlie  pnuiti- 
tioner  or  attendants  would  at  once  be  able  to  negative  it  by 
showing  that  the  cliild  had  l>een  still-born. 

In  the  second  instance,  the  female  who  would  endeavour  to 
save  her  child  by  iuflatijig  its  liings  should  have  given  other  proofs 
besides  this  of  her  natural  tenderness.  She  should  not  have  con- 
cealed, at  least  from  intimate  friends,  the  fact  of  her  pregnancy ; 
her  delivery  should  not  have  been  secret ;  she  should  have  pre- 
pare<i  for  the  birthj  the  living  birth,  of  her  infant  ;  there  should 
be  no  marks  of  violence  on  the  Ixxly ;  in  short,  it  would  be  easy 
to  judge  from  the  history  of  any  given  case  whether  the  accuae<l 
wished  the  life  or  death  of  the  child,  and  therefore  whether  it  was 
likely  that  she  would,  even  allowing  that  with  sufficient  strength 
and  self-jwssession  she  could  inflate  the  infant's  lungs. 

In  the  third  instance,  we  have  only  to  consider  all  that  would 
be  required  to  make  it  jK>asible  for  a  niahcious  ]>erson  to  tnnnp  up 
a  charge  of  infanticide  against  the  mother  by  inflating  her  infant's 
lungs.  The  perpetrator  of  sucli  a  dtsed  shtmld  have  some  metlieal  and 
medico-legal  knowledge.  Ilis  interference,  too,  could  haitlly  liave 
been  premeditated ;  at  least  it  must  be  contingent  on  the  infant's 
beint;  Ixjm  dead.  In  this  case  also  there  should  be  no  crjllusion 
or  semblance  of  guilt  about  the  mother ;  no  secrecy,  no  feigniug  or 
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dissembling ;  in  fine,  no  violence  on  the  body  of  the  child ;  or, 
should  there  be  marks  of  violence,  they  should  be  such  as  were 
prolmbly  inflicted  after  death,  not  before  it,  as  the  infant  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  still-bom.  So  that,  after  a  little  reflection, 
it  must  be  seen  how  nearly  impossible  it  would  be  to  sul)8tantiate 
a  plea  of  this  kind  were  it  set  up  on  a  trial  for  infanticide. 

Having  said  so  much  on  this  subject,  it  is  perhaps  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  add  that  in  all  the  attempts  which  have  l>cen 
purposely  made  by  accouclieurs  and  jurists  to  force  air  into  the 
lungs  of  still-bom  infants  without  opening  the  thorax  it  has  been 
found  (1)  that  the  air  forced  in  found  its  way  into  the  stomach 
and  intestines  chiefly  rather  than  into  the  chest;  (2)  that  the 
lungs  in  these  instances  contained  little  or  no  blood  or  mucus  ;i 
(3)  that  their  cells  were  usually  rupture<l  at  |mrt8  of  the  surface 
of  the  lungs ;  and  (4)  that,  as  insisted  on  above,  they  exliibited 
an  uniforai  red  colour,  and  never  the  mottled  appearance  pointed 
out  by  Devergie  and  Caspar, 
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INFAKTICIDE — (Continued). 

PfiOOFs  or  Live  Birth  (Oontinv^t) — Kkoatite  Ixtrrknoi  from  thk  Htdro- 
STATlo  Tr8T  (Still-birth).— ObjectioM  to  the  Negative  Iiiferenue ;  that  the 
Lungs  of  a  still-born  Infant  may  swim  from  diseAse  ;  that  Bucbi  Lungs  may 
flout  after  Imperfect  Respiration — From  Life  without  Resptration  after  Birth — 
From  the  Organs  of  Circuhxtion^Closnro  of  the  Foramen  Ovale — Cloanre  of  the 
Ductus  ArtorioHua — Closure  of  the  Ductus  Venoaus — Closure  of  the  Umbiiifal 
Vessels — From  the  Digoativo  Organs — From  the  Urinary  Organs— Genrral  Con- 
clusions— Vagitus  Utcriuaa — Vagitua  VoginoUs— Kcapiratioii  before  the  Com- 
pletion of  the  Labour. 


Having  in  the  last  Lecture  disposed  of  tbe  first  or  positive  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  tlie  hydrostatic  test,  namely  the  indication^ 
furnished  by  the  floating  of  the  lungs,  of  tlie  child  at  hirtli  liaving 
breathed,  I  come  to  advert  to  the  second  or  negative  inference  from 
the  teat,  namely,  that  when  the  lungs  are  found  to  sink  wholly  in 
water  the  child  could  not  have  breathed. 

The  sinking  of  the  lungs  wholly  in  water  proves  that  the 
child  had  never  respired,  provided  that  the  following  doubts  or 
objections  cannot  re^isonubly  lie  entertainetl : — 

Firet,  that  the  lungs  may  sink  from  disease  though  the  child 
has  been  live-bom.  No  doubt  there  are  diseases  or  diseaaod 
states  which  occur,  though  rarely,  in  the  foetal  lungs  about  the 
time  of  birtii — such  as  tubercles,  scirrhus,  sanguineoufi  conge^stion, 
and  pulmonary  cedema — which,  as  we  have  seen,  may  cause  tliem 
to  sink  in  water,  even  though  respiration  has  taken  place  to  a 
certain  extent.  But  the  existence  of  disease  in  the  lungs  to  such 
a  degree  would  be  at  once  obvious  to  the  examiner,  and,  besides, 
they  can  never  be  so  wholly  diseased  as  that  the  whole  of  them 
sho»Ud  sink  in  wattT,  for  in  that  case  the  cluld,  it  is  obvious, 
coidd  never  have  breathed  at  all.  The  sanguineous  or  serous  en- 
gorgement, moreftver,  in  a  child  which  Ijfid  once  breathed,  could 
be  got  rid  of  by  prossm-e,  when  the  lungs  would  float  in  water. 
But,  in  trutli,  the  asseiliou  that  such  lungs  sink  is  a  purely  hJ^x)- 
thetical  one,  and,  in  the  case  of  con^jestion  of  the  lungs,  at  least, 
has  been  clearly  tUsproved  by  Schmidt. 
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The  second  objection  to  the  above  inference  is  tliat  the  lunga 
may  sink  in  water  wheixi  the  breathing  has  been  veiy  imperfecta 

Some  authors,  as  Drs.  Cuiniiiin^  ami  Beck,  have  aflirnied  tlmt 
it  is  impossible  that  the  lungs  should  sink  in  whole  and  in  part 
if  they  have  received  air,  I  have,  however,  already  quoted  one 
case  from  Billard  where  tin  infant  lived  for  eleven  hours  after 
bbth,  and  yet  the  lungs  in  wliole  and  in  every  part  sunk  in  water. 
Bernt  has  relate<l  a  second  case  where  the  same  thin*^  happened, 
though  the  child  survived  birth  for  two  hours.  Heister  gives  a 
third  instance  precisely  similar,  where  the  child  lived  nine  hours. 
Similar  instancia  have  been  adduced  by  Orhla,  Taylor,  aixd  several 
German  autliors.  In  cases  of  this  nature  which  have  been 
studied  by  J6i;g  and  Legendre,  the  limgs  on  examination  were 
found  to  be  partly  in  the  ftetal  condition,  partly  hepatized  or 
otherwise  diseasetl,  and  such  instances  were  encountered  ui  rapid 
deliveries,  where  the  infants  were  premature,  unhealthy,  weak,  and 
jmny,  and  where  the  attempts  at  respii-atlon  ai'tei'  birth  were  feeble 
and  imperfect.  The  condition  of  the  lungs,  however,  in  such 
exceptional  cases  would  at  once  satisfy  the  medical  examiner  both 
as  t^  the  imperfect  character  of  the  respiration  and  the  caose  of 
the  child's  death. 

Lastly,  the  lungs  may,  it  is  said,  sink  in  water,  though  the 
child  has  sumved  birth,  because  it  may  have  lived  for  some  time 
without  breathing. 

Cases  bearing  out  this  confessedly  rare  and  difficult  to  be 
exjjlained  occurrence  have  been  adduced  by  ITofmann  on  the 
authority  of  Mende.  Maschka,  and  Voltava, — -the  proof  of  the 
child's  life  having  been  the  continuance  of  the  pidsation  of  its 
heart.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  Maschka'a  case,  that 
of  a  stili-l»om  infant,  born  at  nwin,  which,  after  attempts  at  re- 
suscitation, was  left  for  dead  in  a  cold  room,  but  in  which,  wlien 
visited  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  weak  pidsations  of 
the  heart  were  detected  by  the  stethosco|>e.  Mobile  renewed  attemjits 
at  resuscitation  proved  abortive.  On  inspection  the  lungs,  in  whole 
and  in  fragments,  sunk  in  water. 

This,  however,  as  will  be  seen,  is  no  objection  to  the  hydro- 
static test,  correctly  speaking,  for  this  test  is  one  of  respiration, 
not  of  life. 

In  considering  the  evidence  derivable  from  the  hydrostatic 
test  we  have  limited  oiu^elves  to  two  of  the  inferences  which  it  ia 
capable  of  affording  us ;  namely,  first,  tliat  il*  the  lungs  swim  in 
Water,  the  infant  lias  breathed ;  and  secondly,  that  i£  they  sink  iu 
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that  medium  tho  child  has  not  breathed.  There  is  one  otJier  in- 
ference, howevei*,  which  you  will  find  deduced  from  the  same  test 
in  works  which  titiat  of  this  subject,  naiiiuly,  that  if  the  lungs 
swim,  but  only  in  part,  respiration  has  partly  taken  place.  To 
discuss  this  infeivuce,  however,  would  be  a  ]iure  work  of  super- 
erogation, as  neither  in  tlus  country,  nor  in  Engkud  I  presmne, 
would  a  charge  of  infaiiti^jide  be  taken  up  where  it  could  only  be 
shown  that  the  child  liad  but  partially  or  imperfectly  respired. 
ThLs  is  the  more  fortunate  fur  the  me<lical  jurist,  because,  as  you 
must  have  noticed,  it  is  to  such  cases  of  partial  breatliing  tliat  the 
objections  to  the  liydrostatic  test  which  we  have  juat  been  con- 
sidering can,  with  any  show  of  probability,  be  made  to  apply.  To 
admit  the  force  of  this  inference^  therefore,  would  open  a  wide 
door  to  professional  disputes,  which^  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  scarcely  admit  of  satisfactory  settlement;  tlisputes 
■which  would  perhaps  never  have  arisen  had  this  concession  been 
always  made  by  the  medical  jurist. 

That  such  an  admission  as  this  may,  in  a  few  instances,  allow 
of  crime  being  permitted  to  take  place  with  impunity,  there  is 
little  room  for  doubt ;  but  not  to  confine  ourselves  here  to 
adducing  the  legal  dictum,  that  it  is  better  to  allow  the  guilty  to 
escape  than  to  run  the  risk  of  punishing  the  innocent,  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  very  evident,  that  more  good  would  be  done  by  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  those  many  cases  where  clear  proof  of  the 
crime  can  be  brought  forward,  than  by  dragging  to  light  a  few 
instances  of  doubtful  culpability,  most  of  which,  if  properly  sifted, 
would  at  once  slip  through  the  meshes  of  the  law. 

The  signs  of  extra-uterine  life  deducible  from  the  condition  of 
the  organs  of  circulation^  are  drawn  from  the  series  of  changes 
already  consiclcrc<l  as  undergone  immediately  aft^er  birth  by  the 
cessation  of  the  functions  and  obliteration  of  the  ductus  ai1;eriosus, 
the  ductus  venosus,  ihe  umhdical  vessels,  and  tlie  fonunun  ovale, 
in  consequence  of  the  new  coiurse  taken  by  the  blood  on  the 
establishment  of  respiration.  To  these,  therefore,  we  need  not 
recur. 

The  indications  of  extra-uterine  life,  dedncible  from  the  exami- 
nation of  the  aUmentary  tube,  fall  next  to  be  considered. 

In  some  coses  the  inspection  of  the  stomach  may  afford  eW- 
dence  of  the  child's  having  lived  attcr  bulb.  Thus,  traces  of  food 
or  medicine  may  be  foimd  in  it ;  of  the  former,  the  mast  likely  to 
be  encountered  will  be  jwrtions  of  milk,  sugar,  or  farinaceous 
articles  given  before  death.      Such  substances,  as  might  be  autici- 
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pated,  are  but  rarely  met  with,  from  tbe  circumstance  that  the 
infant  is  usually  despatched  with  all  speed,  and  neither  sought  to  be 
fed  nor  drugged  in  tbe  interim.  In  two  instances,  however,  I  have 
found  milk  curd  in  the  stomach  in  cases  of  suspected  infanticide. 

In  A  case  which  led  to  a  trial  in  Aberdeen  in  1836,  the  odour 
of  opium  was  perceptible  in  the  stomach,  the  mother  having  given 
her  child  syrup  of  jjoppies  to  still  its  cries  till  she  could  get  an 
opportunity,  in  the  absence  of  persons  in  the  next  room,  of  getting 
rid  of  it  by  exposure,  from  which  it  perished. 

In  instances  of  drowning  and  smothering,  respectively,  the 
fluid  in  which  the  child  has  been  immersed,  if  characteristic,  may 
be  found  in  the  stomach,  in  the  one  case,  or  pulvui-uleut  matters 
in  the  other. 

Taniieu  has  called  attention  to  an  indication  of  live  birth 
deducible  from  the  examination  of  the  stomach  in  the  new-boni 
infant.  He  telieves  that  the  presence  of  air-liubbles  in  the  glairy 
mucus  usuall^^  found  in  this  organ  can  only  have  arisen  from  the 
swallowing  of  saliva  and  mucus  collected  in  the  mouth  and  tliruat, 
and  aerated  on  tlie  establishment  of  respiration, — a  process  whicJi 
Tardieu  considers  may  require  for  its  production  a  period  of 
from  a  few  muiutes  to  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  most. 

The  iulereuce  to  be  drawn  from  the  state  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  pre%Hously  referred  to  in  another  connection  (page  38),  the 
presence,  namely,  of  meconium  there,  is  chiefly  of  use  as  nssisting 
us  in  determining  the  period  of  sim-ival  of  the  infant  after  birth. 
Its  presei^ce,  however,  in  any  considerable  quantity  in  the  large 
and  in  a  iK>rtion  of  the  small  intestines,  affords  a  presumption  of 
recent  birth,  and  vice  versa. 

Breslau  of  Prague  has  made  some  original  observations  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  intestinal  canal  in  the  frutus,  which,  if  con- 
firmed, will  assist  in  the  determination  of  the  question  of  live  or 
still  birth.     His  conclusions  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  In  children  born  dead,  whether  they  have  died  during  birth 
or  have  been  long  in  a  state  of  decomposition  witliin  the  uterus, 
there  is  never  any  accumulation  of  gas  either  in  the  stomach  or 
in  any  part  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

2.  The  intestinal  canal  of  newly-bom  infanta  never,  therefore, 
floats  in  water,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  small  portions  ;  but  at  once 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid. 

3.  The  presence  of  gas  in  the  alimentary  canal  begins  with  the 
respiration.  It  occura  in  the  stomach  first,  passing  do^\-nwards 
from  this  organ.     It  is  independent  of  the  ingestion  of  food. 
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4.  The  swallowing  of  air  from  without  is  ]iTOl>ahly  the  first 
thing  wliich  leads  to  the  acciuuulatiou  of  gas  in  the  stomach  and 
iutestines. 

5.  Gas  may  be  present  in  these  cavities  as  soon  as  the  first 
respinitciry  movement  baa  been  made. 

6.  As  respiration  becomes  more  complete,  and  has  been  longer 
established,  the  dillerent  coils  of  intestine  become  more  and  more 
distended. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  an  extension  of  Tardieu's  test,  last 
alluded  to. 

The  tests  of  extra-uteriue  life  derived  from  the  state  of  the 
urinary  organs  will  not  detain  us  long.  The  inferences  which 
have  been  diuwu  by  medical  jurists  from  the  state  of  the  bladder 
as  regards  its  vacuity  or  fulness  are  not  borne  out  by  experience. 
The  ubseuce  of  urine  at  this  period  is  certainly  no  test  of  the 
child's  having  survived  birth,  as  I  have  repeatetlly  failed  to  find 
urine  in  the  bladders  of  still-bom  infants. 

The  attention  of  tlie  profession  in  Germany  was  a  few  years 
ago  called  to  the  state  of  the  kidneys  as  a  test  of  live  birth 
respectively  in  infants  who  have  and  those  who  liave  not  lived  to 
respire,  consisting,  in  tlie  former  case,  of  a  deposit  of  uiic  acid 
cr}'stals  in  the  papillae,  sometimes  also  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
neys, or  even  in  the  bladder.  This  uiic  acid  infarction,  as  it  is 
termtwl,  is  usually  encountered  in  infants  who  have  lived  from  two 
to  ten  days.  What  exceedingly  lessens  its  value,  however,  is 
that  besides  In^in^  liiiiited  almost  entin^ly  to  this  period,  in  which 
cases  of  infanticide  are  very  rare,  it  has  not  been  always  found 
even  in  these,  and  has  been  met  with  in  bodies  which  gave  evi- 
dence of  their  having  jwrished  in  utero  or  during  labour. 

A  further  test  of  live  birth  was  sug^esteil  some  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Wretlen  of  St  I*etersburg.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the 
infant  before  birth  tlie  middle  ear  is  fiEed  with  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, which  gradually  didappeai-s  and  is  replaced  by  air,  subse- 
quently to  the  establishment  of  respiration,  when  the  child  survives 
its  Inrth.  Tliis  substance,  accoi-ding  to  Wreilen,  is  never  encoun- 
tered in  the  child  which  has  bved  for  twetity-foiir  hours,  though 
it  does  not  entirely  disappear  during  the  fii*st  twelve  hours.  This 
proposed  tf.st  of  the  aun'ivid  tjf  birtli  for  a  few  hours  has  been 
examined  by  Wendt  of  Leipzig,  and  as  the  residt  of  300  inspec- 
tions of  the  ear  in  the  foetus  and  new-bom  infant,  he  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  f^elatinous  substance  can  only  be  expelle<l 
by  the  establishment  of  fidl  i-esijiration. 
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lu  alM)ut  thirty  medico-l^^  inspections  Dr.  F.  Ogston  jon. 
found  that  the  time  of  the  disappearance  of  the  iioid  Tsiied  within 
pretty  wide  liiuits,  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or  three  weAs^  bat 
that  its  absence  was  a  pretty  sure  test  of  the  esCaUishaieiit  of 

respinition. 

For  obvious  reasons  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  eiiatenoe 
on  the  cliild's  Unly  of  injuries  of  such  a  character  as  could  only 
have  been  prothiced  during  life  or  during  the  delivery  of  the  infant^ 
which  some  foreign  writers  class  among  proofs  of  live  birth. 
These  of  themselves  would  not  indicate  that  the  child  had  lived 
U)  rtispire. 

Having  thus  concluded  our  notice  of  the  various  researches, 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  child  had 
or  had  not  breathed  at  or  after  delivery,  it  may  now  be  well  to 
sum  up  in  a  few  M'ords  the  results  arrived  at. 

You  will  have  seen  that  with  perhaps  one  exception  there  are 
none  of  the  tests,  taken  singly,  which  ought  to  be  relied  on  for  the 
detenninatiou  of  the  point  in  question.  Taken  together,  however, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  they  will  authorise  us  to  draw  &om  them 
the  following  deductions  : — 

In  thi:  iirsL  place^  we  may  conclude  that  the  infant  has  not 
breathed — 

1.  Wlieu  the  lungs  are  little  voluminous;  when  their  cchmr 
is  uniionu,  imd  like  that  of  the  adidt  liver;  when  their  tissue  is 
deuse,  compactj  and  lohulated  ;  when  their  iuar,^ius  are  sharp  and 
incurved  ;  when  on  liamlling  or  cutting  them  they  do  not  give  the 
sensation  of  ejHJuginessor  eru]iitatii>u  ;  and  wlieu  their  cut  suifacea 
on  pressure  under  water  give  out  little  blood  and  no  air. 

2.  Wlien  the  lungs,  in  a  fresh  state  and  in  a  healthy  condition, 
wlum  thrown  into  water,  both  in  whole  and  in  fragments,  sink  in 
that  rae<linm  ;  or  if  when  putrid  or  emphysematous,  but  otherwise 
soimd,  though  fl(»ating  at  first,  they  sink  in  water  in  whole  and  in 
parts  after  being  submitted  to  tinn  ccunpression. 

3.  When  the  umbilical  vessels,  the  ductus  venosus,  and  ductus 
arteriOBUSt  are  npeii  and  uucontracted  ;  when  the  foramen  ovale 
is  not  closed ;  when  tlie  sUjuinch  contains  no  tmces  of  alijuentaiy 
matter  or  of  drugs,  frothy  mucus,  air,  or  saliva ;  and  when  the 
meconium  is  still  found  over  the  whole  tract  of  the  large  intestine. 

On  the  otlier  hand  we  may  conclude  tliat  the  infant  has 
breathed — 

1,  When  tlie  lungs  are  voluminous  and  covering  the  greater 
the  pericardium,  esixiciiiUy  if  fresh,  sound,  and  free  from 
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emphysema ;  when  they  are  distinctly  mottled  or  marbled  over 
the  wliole  of  their  exterior  by  sli^^htly-raiaed  rose-red  islets  in 
patches,  contrasting  with  the  retldish-bi-own  or  chocolate-hued 
ground  tone  of  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  lung's ;  when  their 
margins  are  rounded  ;  when  they  feel  spong)'  and  soft ;  crepitate  on 
l)euig  cut  or  handled ;  and  give  out  blootl  in  some  quantity,  and 
froth  with  minute  air-bubbles  on  compressing  their  cut  sui'faces 
undur  water. 

2.  When  the  lungs  on  their  removal  from  the  chest  float 
buoyantly  in  water  in  whole  and  in  fragments,  both  before  and 
after  firm  compression. 

3.  When  traces  of  milk  or  other  alimentary  matter,  of  drugs, 
or  of  fmthy  mucus,  air,  or  saliva,  are  found  in  the  stomach. 

4.  Wlu^n  there  is  no  meconium  in  the  intestines. 

5.  \Mien  tbo  fu^tal  vessels  are  contracted  and  altogether  or 
almost  empty  of  blood. 

The  case  would  l>e  still  more  concluaivo  where  the  f(i?tAl  ves- 
sels were  flattened  and  empty,  and  the  umbilical  cord  had  lost  its 
plmnpuess.  Jnfiammatory  redness  around  the  root  of  the  cord,  or 
the  commencement  of  ulceration  at  the  same  part,  or  the  presence 
of  milk,  farinaceous  or  saccharine  matters  or  dnigs  iji  the  stomach, 
would,  taken  alone,  except  i>erhaps  the  first  two,  prove  to  demon- 
stration that  the  infant  hud  survived  birth.  Almost  eriually  con- 
clusive would  be  the  cii-cumstance  of  the  desiccation  of  the  cord, 
or  of  the  thickening  of  tbe  wmts,  with  capillary  contraction,  of  the 
umValical  vessels  and  of  the  ductus  venosus  and  aileriosus  over  the 
whole  or  any  considerable  part  of  their  course. 

Resting  upon  the  basis  of  such  facts  and  circumstances  as 
tho^e  in  comliination,  1  cannot  sec  tliiit  the  infcrciiccs  I  have 
drawn  fn>m  them  can  be  seriously  attacked  ;  and  no  one  who  had 
given  projM^r  attention  to  the  whole  aspect  of  tins  (Ufticult  inquiry 
could  with  any  show  tif  reason  attempt  to  weaken  their  force. 
That  they  are  not  fitted  to  meet  tlie  circumstances  of  every  case 
wliich  may  present  itself  in  practice,  however,  I  most  readily  cou- 
ei'.de  :  and  m  what  inqiuiy  within  the  whitle  circle  of  tbe  medical 
sciences  would  not  a  like  concession  be  called  for  ?  But,  not  to 
dwell  upon  this  obvious  line  of  argument,  let  us  rather  look  for  a 
moment  to  the  chisa  of  cases  in  which  the  proofs  of  i^espiration 
might  be  expected  to  be  of  such  a  kind  as  w^juM  justify  only  a 
very  guarded  opinion,  and  those  in  which  they  would  place  the 
inedical  jurist  nndor  the  necessity  of  admitting  that  he  was  uuidilu 
to  decide  the  point  at  all. 
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•f  tim  daas  oi  cases  is  that  where,  from 
«f  ^  infat  at  birth,  or  irom  its  feebleuees  or 
been  but  partially  established.  In  the»o 
irinn  ef  dM  Im^  may  exhibit  the  changes  pecu- 
Iftcr  i—umtinn,  and  only  portions  of  them  may 
Md  fi^  vendb  of  vterine  life  may  have  undergone 
Heie,  it  ia  obrioos,  we  would  only  be  entitled  to 
idm  that  the  in^nt  had  partially  or  imperfectly  breathed,  and 
tim^  too»  where  we  had  aaeurance  that  aitihcial  inflation  could  not 
ksre  been  poetised. 

The  same  eonclnaion  would  be  arrived  at  in  precisely  th< 
asxBti  ciitumstaneeB  where  the  child  had  been  destroyed  befoi« 
hod  time  allowed  it  fully  to  inflate  its  lungs. 

On  evidence  of  this  sort  a  criminal  prosecution  woidd  not  he 
taken  up  in  this  country,  except  where  the  suspicion  of  criminal 
Tioleaee  was  strong;  and  where  it  was  expected  that  the  minor 
chftigv  oi  concealment  of  pnignancy  could  be  established. 

In  such  circiimstanoee  as  the  above,  the  tests  of  respiration 
antnmplMh  all  that  can  in  fairness  be  expected  of  them. 

I  have  now  to  notice  a  few  rare  occasions  in  which  these  tests 
eamiot  be  at  all  applieiL  I  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact 
that  immature  and  puny  infants,  and  those  which  have  been  long 
detained  in  the  pelvis  in  an  otherwise  uutiu-al  labour^  may  occa- 
fiioindly  survive  their  birth  from  a  few  hours  up  to  one  or  two 
days,  and  yet  in  them  the  lungs  may  be  found  unexpanded,  and 
Jnay  sink  wholly  in  water.  In  instances  of  tliis  sort,  where  time 
had  not  Ik^cii  adbnicd  for  tlie  usual  chiinges  in  the  conl  and  fcctal, 
vesstfls,  and  where  no  alimentary  matters  were  discernible  in 
stomach,  im  iiidiintiun  would  be  afforded  us  of  the  chdd's  ha^ 
sun'ivod  l>irth.  Heiv,  however,  a  chaise  of  infanticide  could 
originate. 

It  nitist  uImo  be  admitte<l  that  there  are  varioxis  methods 
which  u  wunmu  iimy  stiHe  the  life  of  her  infant  at  or  immedi* 
at«ily  lM>fore  the  moment  of  its  entire  birth,  and  before  the  com- 
.JlicruinMn'nt  of  rcHpirution,  without  leaving  ob\ious  traces  of  violence, 
trtt    iUi    Utily.      If,  however,  we  may  judge   from   the  history  ol 
iiifantifridfl,  this  ia  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  possible  than  as  a 
profMiblo  mtcmrtnce,  requiring,  as   it  would  do,  a  degree  of  foi 
ft/iiitj^ht,  knowledge,  presence  of  ininil,  and  decision  of  character^ 
mmrmly  Ui  be  expected  in  a  female  under  the  peculiar  cixcnin- 
of  the  case.     This  is  so  ^  fortunate,  lor  asscuvdly 
of  Uie  nf^y^t^  jurist  would  not  be  equal  lo  tbe  oocasioit| 
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sLaiild  it  arise,  and  the  crime  mJght  thus  be  perpetrated  with  im- 
punity, Bs  in  this  case  even  the  minor  charge  of  concealment 
of  pregnancy  could  not  be  sustained. 

In  concluaiou,  I  need  scnrcely  remark  that  the  advance  of 
putrichty  in  the  body  will  obliterate  the  indications  of  respira- 
tion after  bhth,  as  it  will  oblitemte  tlie  traces  of  disease  or  injury 
in  any  corpse  under  most  circumstances.  It  may  be  of  more 
use  to  offer  you  the  atlvice  not  to  conclude,  without  examina- 
tion,  as  is  too  often  done,  that  any  search  for  these  must  uecea- 
sarily  in  the  state  of  the  case  bo  given  up  as  useless.  Early  in 
my  practice  I  met  with  an  instance  of  this  kind  where  a  prac- 
titioner of  eminence  had  declined  the  inveatigntion  as  hopeless, 
though,  when  it  was  undertaken  subsequeutlyj  evidence  enougli  was 
obtained  to  authorise  a  trial  and  lead  to  conviction.  In  another 
instance  a  conviction  was  obtained  against  the  party  tried,  though 
the  child's  remains  were  found,  in  a  nmtilated  state,  sonic  montlis 
after  its  exposure. 

In  discussing  the  signs  of  live  birth  in  the  new-bom  infant 
deduced  from  the  examination  of  the  respiratory  organs,  you  will 
not  have  failed  to  observe  that  I  have  hitherto  oniitt<id  all  notice 
of  a  class  of  cases,  to  which  your  attention  was  drawn  at  the  out- 
set, as  presenting  almost  insuperable  difliculties  in  the  ])roof  of 
live  biith,  namely — 

Cases  of  respiration  before  the  entire  birth  of  the  child.^ — I 
have  omitted  these  for  two  reasons.  The  first  of  those  \a  that  the 
admission  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  does  not  mili- 
tate against  the  correctness  of  the  inferences  I  have  drawn  from 
the  tests  of  respiration,  and  doe^  not  constitute  the  smallest  objec- 
tion to  their  employment,  Wlien  the  proof  of  respiration  ha\Tng 
taken  place  is  once  establisiied,  notliing  further  can  reasonably  be 
demanded  of  these  tests ;  the  when  and  where  the  chihl  haw  lived 
to  breathe  must  be  ascertained  from  other  sources.  If  the  law 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the  respiration  of  the  chil<l 
had  occniTed  prior  or  posterior  to  its  complete  separation  from 
the  mother,  either  before  or  after  its  entire  birth  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  circulation  previous  to  or  after  the 
division  of  the  cord,  it  mTist  be  prepared  to  say  in  what  light 
it  regards  the  previous  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  infant  by  the 
guilty  practices  of  the  mother — a  |x)int  to  which  I  have  [treviously 
adverted.  In  the  piufessional  mind^  at  least,  it  is  dearly  settled 
that  tlie  mother  wlio  deliberately  takes  away  the  life  of  her  cliild 
has  otherwise,  from  natural  circumstances,  a  sufficient  chance  of 
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escaping  with  imy>uuity  without  the  law  stepping  in  to  multiply 
artificially  these  clmiices  hy  la>nng  down  tlio  iiBCOssity  for  pnnifs  of 
crime  of  a  kind  which  it  is  diilicult  or  impossible  to  obtain  from 
medical  sources.  I  have  no  wish,  however^  to  escape  from  the 
considemtion  of  this  subjett.  Tlie  case  is  altogether  ditierent 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  complicate  by  it  and  to  confuse  on 
othenviae  sufficiently  difficult  subject  with  wliich  it  has  no  legiti- 
mate connection. 

But  to  proceed.  Considering  it  as  a  settled  point,  in  English 
practice  at  least,  tlwt,  if  it  cannot  be  shown  satisfactorily  that  the 
breathing  of  the  infant  had  been  perfunned  after  its  entire  separa- 
tion from  the  mother  at  biith,  the  crime  of  infanticide  cannot  be 
sustained,  let  us  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  likely  or  possible  for  the  child  to  breatlie  before  it  Iiaa 
been  fully  born,  and  yet  perish  from  natural  causes  prior  to  the 
entire  biitL 

First,  we  have  it  stated  that  the  child  has  been  heard  to  cry 
in  the  uterus  prior  to  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  and  even 
days  before  the  commencement  of  the  labour. 

Svrmidy  it  has  been  atatfld  that  the  chrM  ha«  been  known  to 
cry  while  still  wholly  in  the  uterus,  but  after  the  commencement 
of  the  IidMJur,  and  subsecj^uently  to  the  niptnre  of  the  membranes, 
the  escape  of  the  watt^i-s,  and  the  ex]iausiou  of  the  os  internum ; 
the  mouth  of  tlie  infant  Iwing  at  the  time  at  or  close  t<j  the  os 
uteri. 

These  are  tlie  two  k\v\n%  of  the  phenomenon  which  has  beca 
termed  vagit\ts  iUennus. 

Hiird,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  infant  has  been  known  to 
breathe  and  cr)'  lustily  wliile  its  head  was  in  the  vagina,  either  in 
breech  presentations  after  the  escape  of  the  tnmk,  or  in  head  pre- 
sentations, while  the  body  still  remained  in  the  utenis. 

Tills  is  what  is  properly  to  lie  rej^^HrdctJ  ns  vaf/iitis  rnginalia. 

Fourth,  It  has  been  argued  tliat  tlie  child  may  breathe  on  the 
delivery  of  the  heail,  lH3fore  the  efica])e  rif  the  shoulders,  and  perish 
from  natural  causes,  Vfefore  the  completion  of  the  lalx»ur. 

These  alleged  occurrences  require  to  be  considered  separately, 
as  the  confoiuiding  of  more  or  fewer  of  them  lias  led  to  not 
little  confusion. 

The  first  fonn  of  vagitus  uteriinis  may  at  once  be  set  aside  aaj 
fabulous.     No  evidence  can,  it  is  obvious,  lie  received  in  pnx>f  ol 
an  occurrence  wliich  is  physically  imixissible.     In  enunciating 
"pinion,  I  have  no  intention  of  calling  in  question  tlie  facts  o\ 
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Gxperiments  which  have  been  adduced  to  show  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  infant,  even  before  the  discharge  of  the  liq\ior 
ainuii,  may  attempt  to  expand  ita  limga,  and  thus  dniw  in  tlie 
fluid  in  wliich  it  swims,  a  point  to  which  I  shall  return  by  and 
by ;  but  this,  it  will  be  seen,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in 
question. 

The  second  fonn  of  vo^atus  HteriniLs  has  actually  been  met 
with  in  a  few  instances,  of  which  the  following  have  been  pretty 
well  autlicnticated. 

In  1828  Dr.  Holmes  of  Montreal  was  called  to  a  lady  ia 
labour  of  her  sixth  child.  The  fontanelle  presented,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  change  the  position.  The  head  continuing 
to  descend,  the  mouth  of  the  chiUi  lay  on  the  pubes,  and  the 
examining  finger  could  be  easily  intrcnluced  into  it.  Tlie  occiput 
did  not  yet  fully  occupy  tlvo  cavity  of  the  aacnun.  At  this  time 
Dr.  Holmes  heard  sounds  like  the  cries  of  a  child  whose  mouth -is 
iiiulHetl  Ijy  some  covering,  but  aa  they  were  not  very  distinct,  and 
not  Iteiug  prepared  for  them,  he  thouglit,  when  they  cease^-l,  that 
they  must  have  been  produced  by  flatus  in  the  intestines  of  the 
moiher.  Tn  the  course  of  a  short  time,  however,  tTie  cries  were 
nijieatedj  and  with  the  greatest  distinctness,  so  as  not  to  ailniit  of 
a  doubt  that  they  proceeded  from  the  ckild.  The  pains  being 
very  brisk,  the  heivl  was  soon  forced  down  and  expelletl.  The 
cluld  wa.H  a  feniiih;,  and  in  1829  was  nlivr;  and  thri\irig, 

In  1834  Dr.  Jobert  was  called  to  assist  in  the  delivery  of 
a  voman  witli  diiformrd  ptdvLs,  wlio  hml  IhuI  two  alH>rtioiis  pre- 
vioiiBly.  After  strong  jiains  the  niembniues  liad  niptured  forty- 
eight  hours  before  his  visit.  On  examining  the  woman  he  found 
the  head  of  the  chihl  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the  occiput  and 
face  towards  thn  right  and  left  iliac  fossai.  The  parieUil  bones  hafl 
alone  entered  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  The  os  uteri  was  dilated  to 
about  two  inches.  As  the  iiaiTowness  of  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  pelvis  proved  an  obstacle  to  the  descent  of  the 
head,  the  forceps  was  applied  to  it,  when,  at  the  moment  the 
operator  commenced  hLs  attemjits  at  extraction,  the  fo-tus,  during 
some  seconds,  uttered  rei>eatoil  and  distinct  cric-s,  which  were  heai\l 
by  all  in  the  room.  After  tin's,  while  considering  whetlier  it 
woidd  be  advisable  tn  bring  down  the  feet,  from  the  little  eft'ect 
produced  by  the  forceps,  the  cries  were  Renewed  as  4ii-stin(;t]y  aa 
before,  as  from  the  eft'oct  of  repeated  inspu-ations.  Finally,  when 
introducing  his  hand  in  ortler  to  lay  hold  of  the  fe<:t,  the  moment 
it   pa&sed  over  the  kdt  shoulder,  the  fcetus  for  the  tliirtl  time 
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uttered  cries,  less  prolonged  than  before^  yet  sufficiently  loud  to  be 
heard  by  all  who  were  present.  The  lalwur  was  completed  with 
much  difli<julty,  and  the  eliild  did  not  breathe,  artificial  respira- 
tion failing  to  reanimate  the  infant,  though  the  heart  pulsated 
strongly  after  the  birtk     The  longs  were  not  examined. 

The  next  case  is  thus  related  by  Dr.  Collins  of  Dublin,  in  his 
Practue  of  Midwifery.  '^  Ilie  most  extraordinary  occurrence  in  this 
case  (related  by  him  for  another  purpose)  was  the  respiration  and 
crying  of  the  child  in  utero,  both  of  wliich  were  heard,  as  distinctly 
OS  possible,  four  hours  Vjefore  delivery,  the  latter  at  a  distance  of 
some  yards  from  the  couch  on  which  the  patient  was  lying.  These 
facts  were  witnessed  by  myself  and  the  assistants,  besides  several 
of  the  pupils  (at  tlie  Maternity  ?),  both  by  stethoscopic  examina- 
tion and  otherwistv  The  liead  was  at  tliis  time  high  in  the  pelvis, 
tlie  soft  pai'ts  partly  dilated^  and  the  waters  but  a  short  time  dis- 
chai^ed.  The  cry  was  so  distinct  that  I  imagined  the  child  was 
placed  merely  under  the  bed-dotlies.  Wliea  called  to  witness  tliis 
tndy  siugidnr  pheuomenon,  I  little  cRHlitcd  the  truth  of  what  I 
was  told,  and  confess,  had  I  not  been  present,  I  sho^ild  have 
remained  sceptical." 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  child  was  otherwise  than  safely 
delivered,  though  version  was  liad  recourse  to. 

A  fourth  case  of  vagitus  uterinus  is  one  pubhahed  in  G^utJ^ 
Hospital  Reports,  by  Dr.  Taylor,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Crothers 
of  Moy. 

In  March  1841  Dr.  Crothers  was  called  to  a  woman  in  lal>ourof 
her  sixth  cMld.  The  pains  wei*e  pretty  strong,  and  the  membranes 
protnuling  through  the  os  uterL  On  nijituring  the  membranes  he 
found  the  face  presenting,  and  apparently  arrested  at  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis.  On  introducing  his  finger  int<j  the  child's  mouth  he 
was  surprised  to  hear  a  distinct  cry,  which  was  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  and  so  loudly  as  to  alarm  the  mother  and  attendants. 
He  was  obliged  to  complete  the  delivery  by  the  forceps.  The 
cliild  was  a  fine  healthy  boy. 

In  a  case  by  KctteDer,  of  a  third  pregnancy,  the  membranes 
had  ruptured  and  one  arm  presented.  After  replacing  the  ami  and 
attempting  to  apply  the  forceps  in  order  to  bring  down  the  head, 
the  child  was  lieoitl  to  cry  repeatedly.  On  the  failure  of  tliis 
operation,  he  laid  hold  of  the  feet  of  the  child  in  order  to  turn, 
und  the  cry  was  again  heard  more  than  once.  Tliough,  on  being 
bom,  the  cux:ulation  had  ceased,  the  child  recovered. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  fouj-  additional  cases  of  vagitus 
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uteriniis,  two  of  which  are  of  more  interest  to  the  medical  jurist 
tliaa  any  of  the  othei"  recoitletl  instances,  from  the  employment  in 
them,  for  the  firat  time,  of  the  hydrostatic  test 

One  of  these  occun-ed  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Falkenboch,  who, 
during  the  operation  of  tnniing,  for  a  cross  hirth,  while  the  child 
was  undoubtedly  within  the  uterus,  heard  it  several  times  cry 
loudly,  as  did  other  persons  in  the  room. 

In  a  second  case  by  Landsherg,  during  a  protracted  labour 
with  a  head  presentation,  the  repeated  cries  of  the  child  were 
heard,  as  if  covered  by  the  bedclothes ;  on  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
limuos,  the  child  surviving,  though  at  first  in  an  insensible  state. 

In  two  other  cases  both  narrated  l>y  (Jerman  accoucheurs,  the 
one  a  cross  birth  and  the  other  a  sliouldor  presentation,  while 
version  was  being  practised,  vagitus  wiia  heard  distinctly,  though 
mniWed.  In  tbe  one  the  lungs  did  not  entirely  cover  the  peri- 
cardium, though  they  floated  in  whole  and  in  part  i  in  the  other 
the  lungs  ct*ni]»Ietely  iilled  the  chest,  crepitated  on  incision,  and 
swam  in  water. 

Had  we  been  authorised  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  those  state- 
ments, and  others  less  fully  authenticated,  as  at  first  was  done  by 
medical  jurists  and  accoucheurs,  any  scepticism  on  the  jxiiut  would 
be  removed  by  the  authentic  details,  now  being  accimiulated  in 
medical  writings,  of  instances,  if  not  of  vagitus  uterimis,  of  re- 
spiration of  the  chOd  witbiii  the  uterus. 

Hecker  gives  a  case,  which  he  attended,  of  presentation  of 
tbe  cord,  wlw^re,  finding  it  impossible  to  replace  it,  be  proceeded, 
after  the  fidl  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  to  turn  the  child.  As  he 
had  some  difEculty  in  bringing  down  the  head,  from  one  hand 
of  the  infant  remaining  vrith  it  in  the  uterus,  he  introduced  his 
liand  into  the  vagina  to  reheve  itj  when  he  felt  the  chest  expand 
as  from  a  deep  inspiration-  The  child  was  still-bom  in  an  apo- 
plectic state  ;  but  the  examination  of  the  body  showed  that  the 
lungs  had  been  expandetl,  and  that  it  batl  dietl  from  smotberijig,  all 
the  usual  signs  of  which  were  detected  by  him. 

In  two  ainiilftT  cases  Ijy  Hold,  the  cheat  was  felt  by  the  accou- 
clieur  to  expand  fvdly,  twice  or  thrice,  while  the  head  was  in  the 
uterus.  In  these,  too,  the  children  were  still-bom ;  in  neither  of 
them,  however,  was  there  the  slightest  trace  of  air  in  the  Imigs. 

Breisky  gives  the  case  of  a  still-bom  chihl  delivered  in  the 
Maternity  Hospital  of  Prague  after  a  lalxiur  of  twenty  hours,  in 
which  meconium  was  found  in  the  air  passages,  and  a  few  cells 
diHtenile<l  with  air  at  the  lK*nlei*s  of  the  right  lower  and  left  upper 
lobes  of  the  hiugs. 
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In  MiiUer's  Clinique  at  Marbni^,  a  woman  gave  birth  to  a 
dead  child  after  her  labour  had  lasted  five  hours,  the  attempt  to 
replace  the  cord  which  presented  lia%ang  failed-  Here,  besides 
atelectasis  of  the  left  lung  and  indications  of  death  by  smothering, 
patches  of  expanded  air-cella  were  found  in  the  upper  and  middle 
lobes  of  the  right  lung. 

Two  further  cases  have  been  recently  reported  by  Hofmann. 
In  one  case,  the  woman,  after  a  lingering  labour  lasting  two  days, 
was  delivered  eleven  hours  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes 
of  a  still-bom  child,  presenting  the  usual  appearances  of  death  by 
smothcrin*?.  The  lungs  wore  partly  atelectatic,  but  some  fragments 
of  them  floated  in  water.  In  the  remaining  case,  a  cross  pre- 
sentation, the  woman  gave  birth  to  a  still-boni  child  twenty-two 
hours  after  the  ruptiu-e  of  the  membranes.  In  this  instance* 
besides  indications  of  death  by  smothering,  the  right  lung  was 
fomid  to  be  partially  inflated^  and  floated  in  water. 

In  an  instance  in  wliich  I  assisted  at  the  delivery,  in  May^ 
1871,  where  from  want  of  room  in  the  pelvis,  which  was  lai^ely 
occupied  by  an  ovTirian  tumour,  version  was  had  recourse  to,  my 
colleague,  Dr.  Dyce-Brown,  in  introducing  his  hand  into  the  uterus 
to  turn  the  ehild  (a  six  montlis'  foetus),  felt  its  chest  ex|»andiug 
as  in  ordinary  breathing,  as  in  Hohl's  cases  previously  adduced. 
The  child  was  stiIl-ltom»  and  the  lungs  in  a  foetal  state,  with  th( 
exception  of  parts  of  tlieir  margins,  from  whicli  a  few  bubbles 
ail  could  be  expressed. 

In  none  of  the  above  cases,  wlietlier  of  intra-ut4»riBe  respiration 
alone,  or  of  such  respiration  with,  in  arldition,  vagitus  uterinus,  was 
there  anytliing  liuving  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  of  infanticide. 
None  of  them  were  instances  of  unassisted  or  solitary  labour,  and 
consequently  in  all  the  attendance  of  the  practitioner  would  have 
negatived  the  possibility  of  a  criminal  charge  originating  imder  the 
circumstjineea.  In  the  four  best  authenti('ate<l  cases  of  vagitnE 
the  crying  happened  where  the  children  had  to  be  turned  to  effect^ 
the  delivery  ;  in  two  others  the  forceps  was  required  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  birth  ;  and  the  two  i-emaining  cases  were  <lifficult 
laboiu*s  assisted  by  an  accouchtmr.  Moreover,  in  the  whole  of 
these  instances  either  instruments  or  the  hand  had  heen  intro- 
duced, which  would  permit  the  entrauee  of  oil*  hxU)  the  uterus. 

Tlie  same  remarks  aj)ply  in  substance,  even  a  forfiori,  to  the 
cases  related  of  respiration  without  vngitus  in  the  utenis  before 
birth.  All  were  assisted  Ialx)iu«.  One  was  a  cross  and  two  wci-e  coi 
[>i-e:ittntutious ;  turning  was  bud  rectiursc  to  in  four,  and  all  W( 
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more  or  less  tedinus.  In  only  one  were  tlie  lungs  more  than  very 
slightly  expaudud.  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  add  tbat  in  fivo 
of  the  cases  of  expanded  lung  the  cause  of  rleatli  prior  to  delivery 
in  the  still-born  cliihlren  was  abundantly  e^^dent  without  the  sup- 
position of  personal  violence.  Tills  point  will  come  before  us  in 
detail  under  "  Death  by  Smothering." 

The  subject  of  vagitus  vaginalis  is  e<|ually  important  to  the 
medic^il  jmist  with  that  of  vagitus  uterinus,  with  wliitih  it  has  been 
confounded.  The  two  cases  which  follow — amongst  the  l>est  au- 
tbentiiyited  of  those  in  which  the  details  are  given — are  of  tliis 
sort,  lx)th  having  been  aiiduced  as  instances  of  vagitus  uterinus. 

The  first  is  by  Mr.  Thonipkins  of  Preston,  from  Hie  Larwct  of 
July  1834.  On  exandning  a  woman  in  labour  with  her  tenth 
child,  he  found  the  face  presenting',  the  chin  resting  on  the  puln^s. 
After  a  few  strong  pains  the  face  was  pressing  on  the  perineiun, 
and  the  finger  of  the  examiner  passeil  freely  into  the  chUrUs  raoutli, 
when  it  immediately  gave  u  convulsive  sob  antl  cried  aloud,  to  the 
great  terror  of  the  mother  and  bystanders.  The  fright  arrested  the 
pains  fur  an  hour ;  but  a  dose  of  ergot  of  rye  bi-ought  Itack  the 
uterine  action,  and  after  two  more  pains  the  chOd  was  expelled 
alive  anil  well,  at  least  an  hour  after  the  cryijig  and  respimtion  in 
the  vagina.  ' 

The  second  case  is  from  the  Gazette  M6diralc,  In  November 
1845,  M.  Tourtois  was  called  to  attend  a  female  in  lakiur  who 
had  already  borne  several  children.  The  membrauuH  had  Imioii 
ruptui-ed  and  the  waters  disi-.barged  al>out  an  hour  before  his  arrival. 
The  head  was  descending  into  the  pelvis  ;  and  in  attempLiug  to  ^ive 
it  a  Ijetter  direction,  M.  Trmrtois  iiitr<odnce<l  two  fingers  iDt-o  the 
elii]<rs  mouth,  when  to  Ids  siirj^iise  he  felt  them  sucked  or  dmwn 
in  with  some  force.  At  intervals,  for  more  than  half-an-hour,  the 
child  continued  to  suck  the  finger  of  the  accoucheur  with  gi*eat 
energy.  The  woman,  after  some  hours,  was  delivei-ed  of  a  lively 
female  child,  which  sucked  the  breast  vigorously  an  hour  after  its 
birth. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  applied  to  the  occurrence  of  vagitus 
uterinus  arc  equally  applicalile  to  that  of  vagitus  vaginalis.  The 
exceeding  rarity  of  such  cases,  independently  of  facts,  must  be 
apparent  Tor  theii'  production  they  requii-e  tliat  the  presenta- 
tion be  a  face  one,  that  the  child  be  unusually  \'igorous.  the  passages 
unusually  nmrny,  and  after  all  they  deniiind  some  medium  of  con- 
duction betwixt  tlie  extenuil  air  and  the  mouth  of  the  child,  such 
as  hitherto  has  only  been  furnished  by  the  manipidationa  of  the 
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accoucheur,  which  "would  in  any  case  take  them  out  of  the 
bility  of  connection  with  a  charge  of  infiuiticide  under  any  con- 
ceivable circumstances. 

The  remaining  objection  to  the  validity  of  the  proofs  of  respir- 
ation after  birth  which  we  have  to  consider  is  of  a  different  sort 
from  the  last  two — namely,  that  the  chOd  may  breathe  on  the 
delivery  of  the  head,  and  perish  from  natural  causes  before  the 
completion  of  the  labour.  Of  this  three  instances  have  been  given: 
one  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hossack,  of  New  York,  and  two  on 
that  of  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Edinburgk  Of  other  cases  said  to  have 
hap]^ned  we  have  no  details.  In  none  of  these  were  the  lungs 
examined  after  death,  so  far  as  is  known,  and  aU  of  them  occurred 
where  an  accoucheur  was  in  attendance.  I  am  not.  however,  dis- 
posed to  insist  upon  this.  Allowing  the  possibility  of  the  full 
expansion  of  the  lungs  after  the  delivery  of  the  head.  I  can  see  no 
distinction  morally  between  the  destruction  of  a  child  j^>artially  and 
one  entirely  bom ;  and  if  the  law  chooses  to  make  such  a  distinc- 
tion, classing  the  one  occurrence  as  murder  and  the  other  as  an 
innocent  deed,  the  practitioner  should  wash  his  hands  of  the  affair, 
and  honestly  tell  the  court  that  he  has  no  resources  within  his 
profession  for  showing  how  much  or  how  little  of  the  body  of  the 
infant  was  witliin  the  maternal  passages  when  its  Hfe  was  sacrificed. 
All  that  it  entitles  him  to  say  Is,  that  at  the  time  the  child  breathed 
it  was  so  far  liljerated  from  the  mother  as  to  enable  it  to  have 
continued  to  live  had  no  violent  hands  been  stretched  out  against 
italife. 
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INFAjmCIDE — (Coniinued). 

What  was  the  Cause  uy  Death  ?— Death  from  Naturml  Caiues.     Before  Delivery 

— During  Labour— From  the  Tediouatieas  of  the  Labour — Cciihalhwmatom* 

Injuries  of  the  Head — From  arrest  of  the  Circulation  during  Ijiljoar — From 
accidental  Rupture  of  the  Cord  during  Labour— From  Detachment  of  the  Pla- 
centa during  Labour — From  Constriction  of  the  Neck  by  the  Cord  during  Labour. 
After  Delirery — From  Immaturity  —  From  Congenital  Mnlformatiotu  —  From 
WeaknAaa  or  Fatigue  in  Tedious  Labotira — From  Intm-uteriiia  Disoaaea— From 
Occloaion  of  the  Mouth  and  Koatrils  by  the  M<-mbmnea— From  Fractures  or 
other  Injuriea  by  Falls  ia  Rapid  Diiliverj- — From  Ruptnrc  of  thu  Cord  iu  suUdea 
Expulaiou  of  the  Child— From  Smothering  under  the  Bcdclotiies — From  Over* 
laying. 

TuKjt/th  and  last  of  the  questions  wliich  the  me<lic.il  juiist  may 
be  called  upon  to  determine  on  trials  for  infanticide  is  the  cause 
of  the  cliild's  death. 

Thi3  was  a  point  of  minor  consideration  in  trials  under  the 
old  statute,  for  the  ^niilt  uf  the  prisoner  was  sujiposod  to  be  suffi- 
ciently evident  if  there  werti  proof  of  the  child  having  lived;  but, 
accoitling  to  the  present  law,  however  necessary  and  useful  that 
proof  may  be  as  prelimiuary  or  presumptive  evidence,  no  person 
can  be  convicted  of  child-murder  unless  it  be  clearly  shown,  aa  in 
other  trials  for  homicide,  that  the  child  was  actually  murdered ; 
and  further^  as  I  have  already  stated,  iu  cases  of  cliild-mm'der  at 
common  law  stronger  evidence  of  intentional  violence  will  be  re- 
required  than  in  other  cases,  for  reasons  formerly  pointed  out 
"  Accordingly/'  saya  Mr.  Aliaon,  "it  is  a  principle  of  law  that  mere 
appearances  of  violence  on  the  child's  body  aro  not  per  se  suflicient, 
unless  some  circumstances  of  evidence  exist  to  indicate  that  the 
violence  wiis  knowingly  and  intentionally  committed,  or  that  they 
are  of  such  a  kind  us  themselves  to  indicate  intentional  murder.** 
There  ia  still  this  one  essential  difference,  however,  between  the 
evidence  of  cMld-munler  and  of  ordinary  homicide,  that  in  the 
former  the  very  fact  of  murder  having  been  committed  is  in 
general  sufficient  to  attach  strong  suspicion  of  gtult  to  the  mother, 
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since  it  is  liiglily  unlikely  tliat  any  one  else  could  comiult  the 
crime — at  least  without  her  acquiesceuce. 

The  inquiries  which  i)re8eut  themselves  under  the  present 
head,  it  will  be  thus  seen,  ore  paitly  special,  partly  of  a  more 
general  character,  wliich  latt<?r  will  fall  to  be  considered  more 
unjiitiptiately  uuder  homicide  in  general 

Confining  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  special  chanicter  of  the 
inquirios  which  originate  iu  deaths  by  violence  or  neglect  of  the 
new-boru  inlant,  I  go  on  to  remark  that  the  iii'st  jwint  to  be  deter- 
mined by  us  liere  comes  to  be, — Has  the  case  beeu  one  of  iufanli- 
cide  at  all  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  could  the  child's  death  have 
occiuTcd  fh>m  natural  causes  ? 

The  solution  of  this  question  rests  upon  three  kinds  of  data ; 
first,  upon  the  signs  which  denote  that  the  chdd  has  died  before 
delivery ;  aeeoiidlf/,  upon  those  which  indicate  that  the  child  has 
died  during  the  labour ;  and  thirdly,  upon  facts  which  go  to  provi 
tliat  the  infant,  though  boi-n  alive,  has  nevertheless  perished  after 
delivery,  from  causes  independent  altogether  of  the  will  of  the 
mother. 

Firdt  Of  the  death  of  the  child  before  the  commencement  of 
labour. — The  signs  indicative  of  the  death  of  the  foetus  in  utero 
have  been  anticipated  in  the  instances  in  which  it  has  perished 
some  time  previously  to  tlia  tormuiation  of  the  pregnancy.  In 
these  the  maceration  of  its  body  would  obviate  any  chance  of 
a  char>;c  of  infanticide  being  set  up  against  the  mother. 

The  various  causes  wliich  may  lead  to  the  death  of  the  foetus 
ui  uten>  are  sui:h  ns  are  partly  dependent  on  the  state  of  the 
mother,  and  partly  such  as  originate  with  the  fixtus  itself'.  These 
maybe  eonvtiuiently  referred  to  some  of  the  following  categories, — 
malformation,  aiTested  development,  atrophy,  tubercle,  hytlatids, 
etc. ;  diseases  commiuiieated  by  iui'ection  from  the  mother's  system, 
either  directly  scrofula  and  small-pox,  or  more  remotely  from 
the  father  tliKmgh  her,  (is  in  eertjtin  forms  of  syphilis ;  affections 
arising  from  strong  mental  impressions  on  the  mother ;  affections 
originating  in  morbid  alterations  of  the  envelopes  of  the  ovum,  in 
the  j>lacenta  and  cord,  or  in  theutenis  itself;  and  affections  which 
date  their  occurrence  from  the  inHiience  of  external  agents,  such 
as  falk.  blows,  pressure,  etc. 

These  classes  of  cases  are  only  of  secondary  importance  to  us, 
as  bearing  but  mdii-ectly  on  medical  juiis prudence. 

From  what  we  have  seen  under  Abortion,  the  death  of  the 
in  utero,  from  violence  inflicted  directly  on  the  body  of  the 
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pregnant  woman,  or  from  violent  impressions  made  on  it  generally* 
is  of  the  rarest  occurrence,  while  notlung  is  more  common  than 
the  immunity  of  the  child  from  the  roughest  usage  of  its  mother ; 
and  again,  the  study  of  the  morbid  states  or  alterations  of  the 
mntenial  organs  and  accessories,  or  of  the  fa?tn8  itself,  belongs 
rather  to  the  accoucheur  than  to  the  medical  witness.  Neveithe- 
less,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  latter,  that  cases  have 
occurred  where  the  child  has  been  killed  in  utero  by  sucli 
violence,  or  where  its  death  there  may  admit  of  being  traced  to 
conditions  of  the  mother,  or  of  the  fcetus  itself,  which  are  capable  of 
being  elucidated  with  more  or  less  clearnoss.  Hence  the  pro- 
priety, in  doubtful  cases,  of  attending  to  the  following  points  laid 
down  by  Caspar : — (1),  We  must  endeavour  to  find  out  whether 
the  child  lias  been  live  or  8till-l>om  ;  (2),  if  the  mother  is  known, 
the  relative  dimeuaions  of  her  jielvis  must  l)e  ascertained  j  (3),  the 
body  of  the  child  must  be  carefully  eocamined  for  finger-marks, 
scratclies,  etc. ;  (4),  the  condition  of  the  cmuial  bones  nmst  be 
scrutinised  with  reference  to  defective  ossification,  fractures,  callus, 
or  efiused  blood ;  (5),  the  circumstances  of  the  alleged  fall,  blow, 
or  other  violence,  must  be  carefully  weighed;  (f>),  the  previous 
condition  of  the  woman,  betwixt  the  infliction  of  the  violence  and 
the  delivery,  slioukl  be  ascertained. 

Second,  Of  the  death  of  the  child  during  labonr.^Tliis  may 
occur  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Not  a  few  children,  from  natiu^al 
feebleness  of  constitution,  from  imperfect  development,  from  mal- 
formations^ or  from  ]irematnrity,  though  living  up  to  birtli,  do  not 
8ur^'ive  delivery.  The  same  result^  in  other  instances,  may  be 
traceable  to  the  mere  tedioiLsncss  of  the  labour,  which  may  opemto 
injuriously  in  more  ways  than  one.  Thus,  the  delay  in  the  dila- 
tation of  the  OS  uteri,  and  the  premature  discharge  of  the  liquor 
amnii,  may  lead  to  undue  compiesaion  of  the  child's  body  gene- 
mliy  ;  to  tlie  too  long  dekiution  of  the  child's  head  at  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis  ;  or  to  the  arrest  of  the  fmictions  of  the  placenta,  or  of  the 
circulation  of  the  cord,  and  thus  to  its  death,  before  the  completion 
of  the  delivery  Again,  after  the  head  has  left  the  uterus,  the 
feebleness  f>f  the  exjjulwive  pains  may  delay  the  completion  of 
the  laV>our  too  long  for  the  safety  of  the  infant.  Once  more,  the 
bead  of  the  child  mny  sulTer  injury,  at  this  stage,  from  deficiency 
or  naiTOwness  of  the  maternal  pelvis,  while,  from  want  of  room 
there,  the  circulation  in  the  coi-d  mny  be  aiTested.  Hence,  in  some 
one  or  more  of  these  ways  the  death  of  the  child  mny  Ik?  accounted 
for ;  it  being  tmccable  to  such  varied  causes  as  asthenia,  apoplexy, 
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ftsphyxia^  fractures  of  the  cranial  bones,  or  injury  to  the  bmin^  leading" 
appearances  on  the  body  of  the  infant  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  the  motle  of  the  fatal  occurrence,  or  which  may  come  short  of 
evidence  to  this  effect  of  a  kind  which  can  safely  be  acted  on. 

Of  death  by  asthenia,  under  the  circumstances  in  question,  the 
indications  in  the  cliild's  body  will  be  of  a  purely  negative,  and 
cf>usec[uently  uiiuiirtuin  kind 

Cerebral  hypem^uiia — apoplexia  neo-natonim — is  believed  to 
be  the  most  comniun  cause  uf  the  death  of  the  child  during  delivery, 
where  the  labour  has  been  difficult  and  protracted.  In  these 
instances  the  appeai*ances  iu  the  child's  body,  indicative  of  death 
in  this  way,  may  be  of  a  more  or  less  indetinite  or  i*eliable  cha- 
racter, according  to  circumstances. 

Thus,  as  stated  by  Caspai\  we  may  have  congestion  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  and  of  the  cerebral  sinuses,  and  blood  extra- 
\'asated,  either  fluid  or  clottetl,  between  tlie  pericmniuio  and  the 
occipital  aponeurosis,  beneath  the  pericranium,  or  inside  the  cmuium; 
and  these  appearances  either  suiiicicntly  marked  to  account  for 
the  death  of  the  infant,  or  of  so  slight  and  indeterminate  a  kind 
as  wouhi  be  compatible  with  its  recovery  and  ultimate  survival 
Hence,  iu  the  necessary  absence  of  injury  to  the  scalp  or  cranial 
bonos,  the  amount  f>f  the  coE<;estion^  or  effusion,  or  both,  must  bo 
taken  uito  account  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  their  being  the 
cause,  or  othei-wise^  of  the  death  of  the  child. 

One  of  the  most  usual  consequences  of  a  te(hous  labour, 
wliether  the  infant  has  8ur\'ived  birth,  or  not,  is  what  is  known  as 
the  caput  succedaneum,  or  a  sero-sanguinoleut  effusion  under  the 
pericranium  ;  giving  rise  to  a  diffused  swelling  at  the  seat  of  the 
effusion,  located  at  the  part  of  the  head  which  had  presented,  most 
frequently  over  one  of  the  parietal  bones.  Similar  sub-pericranial 
effusions  are  occasionally  encountered,  though  not  so  frequently,  as 
tlie  effect  of  tedious  labouis,  and  these  are  not  limited  to  the  pre- 
senting part,  but  are  met  with  on  the  upper  aspect  of  the  cranium, 
in  isolated  patches  varying  iu  size  from  the  breadth  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  a  shilling  or  a  little  more. 

The  di'awing  (I'late  V.)  is  intended  to  represent  this  appearance 
as  contrasted  with  the  i^nutifonn  ccekymcsis  often  met  with  in  the 
same  situation  in  cases  of  death  by  smothering.  Fig.  I.  represents 
those  irrcgularly-sizod  effusions,  while  Fig.  LL  shows  the  uniformly- 
sized  ecchymases  found  iu  cases  of  death  from  Rmothering.  Tlie 
darker  shading  in  Fig.  I.  is  intended  to  represent  the  intense  amoiuit 
of  congestion  in  the  cranial  lx>nes  generally  obserAed  to  accompany 
these  effusions,  w^hich  is  not  so  marked  in  smothering. 
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These  irregular  eftusions  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
so-tomied  ciipillary  or  punctifomi  ecchymoses  on  which  Tardieu 
lays  so  much  stress,  whidi  are  usually  of  uniform  size,  well-de- 
fined rounded  outline,  and  not  exceeding  the  size  of  small  shot, 
to  which  I  shall  have  to  advert  particularly  in  the  sequel. 

Light  has  recently  been  thrown  on  those  fuither  instances  of 
sub-j)ericranial  effusions  of  blood  met  with  occasionally  in  infants, 
resulting  from  the  tediousness  of  the  labour,  and  compatible  with 
its  survival  after  birth,  to  which  the  term  cfphaUucmatoma  hiis 
been  given.  These  usually  appear  after  birth,  iucrease  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days  from  the  size  of  half  a  marble  to  that 
of  a  chestnut  or  half  a  hen's  egg,  remain  stationary  for  a  few  days, 
and  disdpiieaT  slowly  in  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  afterwards, 
leaving  for  a  time  a  slight  elevation  of  the  skull  at  the  part.  But 
what  I  have  chiefly  to  direct  your  attention  to  are  the  changes 
which  take  place  at  the  seat  of  the  cephaJhffimatoma  during  the 
process  of  its  spontaneous  removal.  Prior  to  the  absorption  of  the 
clot  a  fibrinous  exudation  is  poured  out  around  the  detached  edge 
of  the  pericranium,  during  the  subsequent  absorption  of  which  a 
process  of  ossification  is  sometimes  set  up,  converting  the  fibrinous 
ring  into  an  osseous  ridge,  while  that  part  of  the  cranium  over 
wliich  the  clot  has  been  situated  is  roughened  by  the  formation 
of  new  bone  on  its  surface. 

A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  my  practice  in  1859  under  a 
rather  unusual  and  puzzling  combination  of  circumstances.  The 
(.'liild  was  an  illegitimate  one,  whose  sudden  death  five  weeks  after 
birth  gave  rise  t<t  suspicions  against  the  mother  and  others.  In 
the  course  of  the  inquiry  it  came  out  that  the  infant,  immediately 
after  the  detachment  of  the  cord,  hnd  been  allowed  to  fall  off  a 
chair  on  its  head,  and  at  the  inspection  a  clot  still  unabsorbed  was 
found  over  one  parietal  bone  and  under  the  other,  with,  in  addi- 
tion, at  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  clots,  what  appeared  to  be  an 
old  linear  fracture.  Fortunately  for  the  parties  concerned,  the  fall 
had  been  witnessed  by  a  medical  man,  who,  it  was  found  during 
the  iiiquir)%  had  been  present  at  the  birth,  and  was  able  to  testify 
to  the  purely  accidental  nature  of  the  occurrence. 

The  same  character  of  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  these 
marka  of  congestion  and  effusion  of  bloody  in  connection  'mih  the 
death  of  the  infant  during  birth  or  subaciiuently,  #rigiDates  from 
the  discovery  of  the  more  marked  and  apparently  violent  appear- 
ances which  are  occasionally  encountered  at  the  post-mortem  in- 
spection of  the  body.     Even  the  most  serious  of  these,  such  as 
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displacement  of  the  Ixinea  of  the  heail,  an  nniisual  degree  of 
mobility  between  the  separate  bones,  rupture  of  their  connecting 
membranes,  and  fmcture  of  these  Iwues,  may  occur  either  from 
the  effects  of  a  difficult  labour  or  from  violence  inflicted  subse- 
quently to  bii'th  on  the  clultrs  head.  That  appearances  of  this  sort 
have  been  encountered  after  a  tedious  and  ditticidt  labour  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  though  whether  a  woman  could  be  delivered 
in  such  circumstances  ■^'ithout  assistance  is  a  different  question. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  more  important  of  these 
injuries  happen  deser\'^e  consideration.  Fractures  of  the  skidl,  for 
instance,  may  undoubtedly  occur  dunng  labour  in  consequence  of 
the  relative  dispi-oportiou  of  the  head  Ui  tiie  pelvis,  or  of  a  de- 
formity of  the  latter ;  and  the  child  may  survive  these  injuries  for 
a  sufficient  time  to  breathe,  as  in  a  case  related  by  Klein,  where 
the  infant  lived  forty-six  hours  after  fracture  of  the  parietal  Ixtnes, 
followed  by  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ; 
or  it  may  recover  from  them  altogether.  Fractures,  however,  pro- 
duced in  this  way  are  confessedly  of  very  rare  occiurence,  sinco 
the  child's  head  often  sustains  extreme  compression  during  labour 
without  being  seriously  injured  by  it,  while,  from  the  accompany- 
ing circimistauces.  this  usually  throws  but  slight  difiiculty  in  the 
way  of  the  medical  jurist  in  deciding  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of 
their  pnwhiction. 

Thus,  apart  from  injuries  of  this  sort  caused  by  the  forceps, 
where,  of  course,  the  question  of  their  origin  woidd  not  originate, 
light  may  usually  be  readily  thrown  on  the  mode  of  their  natural 
prrxluction.  Some  evidence,  for  instance,  would  be  attainable 
from  the  examination  of  the  mother.  If  her  pehis  were  free  from 
dc'Tonnity,  nnd  sufficiently  roomy  as  compared  with  the  child  a 
head,  the  probability  of  its  having  thus  sullered  diu-ing  the  labour 
might  be  safely  negatived,  and  the  same  conclusion  would  be 
jx_iiut<*d  t<»  in  the  al»sence  of  any  ])r<>of  of  the  labour  lia\'ing  l)eeu 
unusually  ditiicult  or  protracted.  Further,  the  amoimt  of  injuiy  to 
the  child's  heatl  would  much  assist  the  diagnosis,  the  amount  of  vio- 
lenro  dtine  to  the  hea<i  liy  the  prolicide  being  usually  much  greater 
than  is  ever  encountered  in  the  circuuistances  we  are  considering. 
Besides,  in  these  cases  the  cranial  bones  have  been  noticed  in 
actual  uiatjinces  to  exhibit  signs  of  fragility  fixjm  defective  ossifi- 
cation or  uun^ural  thinness.  Such  fi-actures,  moreover,  are  in 
themselves  significant;  they  are  found  mostly  in  the  parietal, 
sometimes  extending  to  the  frontal  and  temfioral  bones,  and  are 
never^  as  far  as  I  know,  met  with  in  the  occipital  bone.      Usually 
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they  are  mere  fissures  radiating  from  a  central  point  taking  the 
direction  of  the  fibres,  and  miattended  with  Inceration  of  the  mem- 
brauea  of  the  brain  or  contusions  or  other  injuries  of  the  scalp. 
Occasionally,  however,  blood  has  been  found  in  their  vicinity,  and 
cases  have  been  recorded  by  Landsljerg,  Danyau,  and  OUivier 
(d'Angers)  where  the  cranium  was  depressed. 

In  contrast  with  this  state  of  the  child's  head  during  labour 
may  be  noticed  the  appearances  I  met  with  in  a  case  which  I 
examined  at  Lumsden  Village  in  1858.  Here,  besides  fractures 
of  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones,  the  sides  of  tlie  head  and  face 
were  flattened,  and  impressions  of  lar^e  ahue-uails  (tackets)  were 
visible  on  one  cheek.  The  woman  had  been  delivered  secretly 
in  a  cowhouse,  and  the  nails  in  her  shoes  corresponded  with  the 
marks  ou  the  child's  face,  which  indicated  that  she  had  trampled 
on  and  cnished  the  head  of  her  infant  after  it  had  been  bom  alive. 

In  another  case  at  Ehynie,  in  the  winter  of  1863-4,  besides 
fractures  of  the  parietal  bonea,  a  vertical  fracture  in  the  centre  of 
the  occipital  bone,  and  imusual  mobility  of  tlie  sntui'es,  thei-e  were 
abrasions  on  one  cheek  and  temple,  the  child  having  been  crushed 
apparently  betwLxt  a  meal  cliest  (gimel)  and  a  rough  stone  wall, 
against  wliieh  the  chest  was  placed  at  a  distance  of  Liiree  inches 
from  the  wall 

In  a  tltinl  ca^se,  which  I  examined  in  July  I8G2.  a  servant  in 
a  family  in  Aljerdeeu,  to  conceal  an  illegitimate  child  to  which  she 
Lad  given  birth  in  the  house  of  her  mistress,  had  thrust  it  down 
the  soil-pipe  of  a  pri\'y.  Here,  besides  finding  contusions  and 
abrasions  ou  diii'ei-eut  parts  of  the  surface,  and  fractures  of  the  lower 
jaw,  left  arm,  and  both  legs,  and  the  tongue  torn  out,  I  found  an 
angular  fracture  of  the  right  jMuietal  bone,  with  eflusiou  of  blood 
under  the  scalp  in  its  vicinity.  Though  in  this  case  there  could 
be  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  cliild  Latl  died  from  violence,  my 
colleague  was  at  first  inclined  to  doubt  that  tlie  fmctm*e  of  the 
cranitun  had  its  origin  in  intentional  violence,  and  had  not  been 
caused  naturally  during  the  labour,  though  he  came  at  length  to 
the  former  opinion,  to  which  he  subsequently  adhered  finuly. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  topic  there  is  a  caution  I  would 
leave  with  you,  and  that  is,  not  to  mistake  defective  ossification 
in  the  bones  of  the  fa^tal  skull  at  birtli  for  fractui-es  or  violence  of 
the  craniid  tables,  as  might  he  done  in  ignorance  of  the  circum- 
Btance  that  such  deficiencies  are  not  unfTe<iuently  encountered  in 
cases  wlicre  intentional  or  accidental  injury  is  altogether  out  of 
the  question. 
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Tt  is  well  known  that  children  may  perisli  diiriug  labour  from 
the  premature  arrest  of  the  fuetal  circulation  in  various  ways — as 
from  deUicliiuont  uf  the  placLfUtti,  and  consefj^uent  arrest  of  it8 
functions ;  prolapse  of  the  cord  in  head  presentations,  and  com- 
pression of  it  by  tlie  lif^ad,  or  hy  the  body  or  head  m  foot  ])resenta- 
tiijus;  and  from  the  cord  having  been  twisted  round  the  child's  neck 
or  limljs,  and  thus  suffering  compression.  Recent  reseaitihea  have 
incontestably  shown  that  the  arrest  of  the  circulation  through  the 
cord  iu  these  circumstances  leads  in  many  instances  to  instinctive 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  respire,  and  that  the  consequence 
of  this  is  its  death  by  asphyxia,  differcuit  in  its  faun  as  it  occurs 
previously  or  subsequently  to  the  discharge  of  the  liL^uor  ainnii, 
and  necessarily  leaving  less  obvious  indications  in  the  dead  body 
than  those  found  in  the  asphyxia  met  vrith  after  the  closure  of  the 
foramen  ovale  and  the  f(i-Ud  hlonil-vesseb.  TliLs  discovery,  I  need 
scarcely  add,  afiforda  a  key  to  the  explanation  of  the  cases  of 
respiration  in  utero  previously  adduced.  I  shall  liave  occ4ision, 
however,  to  return  to  this  point  under  the  subjects  of  "Death  by 
smothering  and  drowning." 

Accidental  nipture  of  the  conl  is  now  believed  to  lead  to  death 
by  asphyxia  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  lias  ju.st  been  stated  iu 
compression  of  the  cord  (and  not,  as  formerly  thought,  to  death  by 
ayncnpe),  the  evidence  of  which  would  be  turgescenoe  and  lividity 
of  the  features,  with  a  congesteil  state  of  the  contents  of  the  head  and 
the  thoracic  viscera,  and  the  absence  of  marks  of  ^dolenoe  or  disease. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  case  of  detachment  of  the 
placenta  during  lalK)ur, 

It  has  been  a  moot  point  whether  the  twisting  of  the  cord 
round  the  child's  neck  during  labour,  especially  if  naturally  short, 
or  making  several  tiu-ns  aroiuid  the  neck,  woxdd  lead  to  death  by 
asphyxia  in  every  case,  or  to  death  by  coma  in  the  majority 
of  instances.  It  has  also  lieen  a  disjjuted  point  as  to  wliether 
ecchymosea  of  the  neck  of  the  infant  should  or  should  not 
be  expected  to  be  encountered  in  these  circumstances.  On  the 
former  point  facts  are  wanting  to  authorise  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion, wliile  in  regaixl  to  the  latter  point  we  know  that,  while 
in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  no  mark  is  left  on  the  child  by 
the  cord  being  coiled  i-ouad  its  neck  diu-ing  labom*.  exceptional 
cases  are  reconled  in  whicli  fiurows  and  discolorations  of  the  skin 
have  been  found  at  the  points  which  have  suffered  compression, 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  hfiwever,  the  diagnosis  betwixt  such 
constriction  of  the  neck  of  the  infant  by  the  navel  string  and  intuu- 
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tional  strangulation  by  a  ligature  would  not  be  found  diificiilt  in 
actual  practice.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  greater  uuniher  of  cases 
the  coil  of  the  navel  string  leaves  no  mark  on  the  cliUd's  neck,  as 
•would  be  the  case  where  hanging  or  strangulation  liad  l>een  had 
recourse  to  ;  and  even  in  tlie  rai-er  coses,  where  the  eiml  htii\  left 
ila  traces,  tlieae  might  be  readily  discriminated.  Independently  of 
its  circular  form,  which  might  occur  in  strangidation  and  even  in 
hanging,  the  broad  and  soft  grooved  mark  of  the  cord,  free  from 
any  trace  of  excoriation,  woidd  contrast  with  the  effects  of  an 
ordinary  ligature,  which  are  usually  the  opposite  of  this. 

TiU'dieu  thinks  that  the  jjresence  of  the  signs  of  resjiiration 
alone  would  dispose  of  the  plea  of  stitLiigulatiou  by  the  unihilical 
coitl  during  or  hefore  birLli.  He  seems,  however,  t-o  overlook  the 
case  of  intra-uterine  i*espiration  as  a  i>ossible  occurrence  here. 

Ciis[)ar  hiu?  very  pmperly  warned  us  against  the  f)o-ssihlc  error 
of  mistaking  for  tlie  effects  of  a  ligature  the  infolding  of  the  skin 
of  tlie  neck  of  fat  infants  from  the  depressitui  of  the  head  after 
death,  an  appearance  which  I  have  had  frequent  occasions  of 
noticing  after  natural  death. 

Third,  The  natural  causes  of  the  death  of  the  infant  subse- 
quently to  dehvery.     Amongst  these  must  be  placed — 

Immatiuity,  hindering  its  surviving  birtb,  wliich,  when  dis- 
tinctly proved,  will  point  out  non-viahility. 

Certain  malformations  wliich  do  not  interfere  with  intra-uteiine 
life  are  incompatihle  with  extra- uterine  life.  (See  Table  of  Monsters, 
p.  178.) 

Natural  feebleness,  from  which  cause  the  infant,  though  it  may 
have  passed  through  the  labour,  especially  if  that  have  been  a 
teilious  or  dilhuult  one,  may  not  be  viable. 

The  infant  may  perish  after  deli\-ery  from  the  presence  in  its 
system  of  dLseases  wliich  have  commenced  before  birth.  It  is  now 
a  fact  well  established  that  the  ftetus  in  utero  is  liable  to  many 
diseases,  both  fmictional  and  organic,  wliich  may  lead  to  its  death 
either  before  or  after  its  delivery.  It  is  to  diseases  lemb'ng  to  the 
death  of  the  infant  immediately  after  delivery  that  the  attention 
of  the  medical  jurist  has  to  be  directed. 

Most  of  these  intra-uterine  diseases  are  of  too  obvious  a  character 
to  be  readily  overlooked  by  the  careful  examiner.  The  greater 
portion  of  them  are  distinctly  referable  to  inHammation,  especially 
in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities.  Tubercles  are  not  unusual 
in  the  fcetal  lungs.  .Suppnration  of  the  thymus  gland  is  said  to 
be  not  unusual  in  the  infant  at  birth.      I  have  enconntereti  two 
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instances  of  it  in  practice,  and  one  case  of  abscess  in  the  anterior 
mediastinum.  Dmpsical  effusions  in  several  forms  take  place 
during  fcetal  life,  sometLoies,  aa  in  ascites,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
interfere  with  delivery.  Induration  of  the  connective  tissue,  or 
skin-botuid,  has  been  noticed,  thon^di  rarely  at  birth  ;  and  it  would, 
by  impCiUng  the  play  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  breathing.  Cutaneous  eruptions  in  various  forms 
have  been  noticed  in  the  new-bom  infant  Structural  and  even 
malignant  diseases  have  been  encountered  in  the  mature  fcctua  in 
the  viscera  and  blood-vessels,  such  as  hj'pertrophy  of  the  heart, 
aneurysmal  enlargement  of  the  heart  and  lar^'er  arteries ;  me]anf»sis 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  thjTnus  gland ;  jaundice ;  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver ;  fungus  hiematodes,  etc. 

In  1869  I  wag  indebted  to  Dr.  Archibald  Reith,  of  Abenleen, 
for  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  those  rai'e  cases  of  disease  of 
intra-uterine  ori^n  to  which  the  attention  of  the  profession  in  this 
country  was  called  by  Dr.  West — namely,  occlusion  of  the  gall- 
duct  As  in  Dr.  West's  cases,  the  cliild  at  birth  was  deeply  jaun- 
diced. The  navel,  on  the  separation  of  the  cord,  ejcuded  small 
quantities  of  Mood  from  time  t^>  time,  and  the  child  sank  from 
exhaustion  on  the  tenth  day.  The  occluded  gall-duct  was  the  only 
morbid  change  discoverable  on  inspection  after  death,  wliich  could 
throw  any  light  on  the  case.  The  liver  was  congested,  and  the 
serous  surfaces  and  areolar  tissue  of  a  deep  yellow  tinge, 

A  case  which  I  visited  for  Dr.  Poison,  of  Old  Aberdeen,  in 
1875,  was  very  similar  to  the  above,  but  no  post  niortt'vx  examina- 
tion was  allowed. 

The  child  may  perish  after  delivery  from  occlusion  of  the  mouth 
and  noBtriia  by  the  membranes,  occurring  chiefly  when  the  con- 
ception is  of  a  sudden  discharged  en  masse.  Here,  as  respiration 
could  not  have  taken  place,  no  charge  of  infanticide  could  hold. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  infant  might  perish  after  delivery 
in  consequence  of  fractures  or  other  injuries  of  the  head  produced 
by  the  chihl  faUiug  on  tlie  ground  in  a  case  of  sudden  or  unex- 
pected delivery.  Here  as  previously  noticed  in  the  case  of 
injuries  alleged  to  be  producible  during  the  birth,  vaiious  argu- 
ments have  been  advanced  both  for  and  against  the  likelihood  or 
possibility  of  such  an  occurrence.  But  on  this  jK>int  our  appeal 
must  ob\'iously  be  to  facts,  though  these  are  of  a  somewhat  con- 
liictiug  character. 

Those  who  contend  for  tlie  unlikelihood,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
of  the  child  seriously  suffering  by  its  sudden  expulsion  from  the 
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uterus,  refer,  in  confirmation  of  their  opinions,  to  the  facts  collected 
liy  Klein,  of  Stuttgart.  Takinrj  advftntiige  of  his  situation  as  a 
memhcr  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Healtlij  Klein  caused  a  circultir 
to  be  addressed  to  the  midwifery  pi-actitioners  of  the  kingdom  of 
Wurteinhorg,  rKiniriiig  reports  of  the  cases  of  sudden  ex]>ulsion  of 
the  fretus  which  might  Ije  observed  Ijv  them.  Ketnms  were  mode 
of  183  cases.  Of  these,  155  cliildren  were  expelled  while  the 
mothers  were  in  the  upright  position,  22  while  sitting,  nnd  6  when 
on  the  knees ;  2 1  happened  in  the  first  labour.  Of  the  whole 
number  not  one  child  died ;  no  fracture  of  the  bones  took  place, 
nor  any  otlier  serious  lujiiry ;  two  oidy  sufT'ered  fi-orn  temporary 
insensibility ;  and  one  had  an  external  wound  with  suggilation 
over  the  right  parietal  bone. 

Caspar  objects  to  the  loose  "way  in  which  Klein's  returns  were 
collected,  as  rendering  them  utterly  valueless,  resting,  as  he  affu*ma 
they  did,  upon  statements  not  only  of  midwives  but  even  of  clergy- 
men and  monthly  nurses,  ranging  over  periods  of  years  and  tens  of 
years,  and  adduced  from  mere  memory. 

In  opposition  to  the  returns  of  Klein,  too,  we  have  some  actual 
cases  of  serious  injury  to  the  child's  head  from  its  siuhh^n  expul- 
sion. Thus  Laudsberg  gives  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  left  parietal 
bone,  where  the  child  was  shot  forth  from  a  woman  in  labour 
while  attempting  to  escape  from  a  fire  in  her  house.  Dr.  Swayne 
and  Caspar  have  each  given  instances  of  the  same  occurrence. 
All  of  these,  however,  were  in  women  who  had  previously  borne 
children. 

In  those  circumstances  resort  has  been  had  to  experiment  in 
the  case  of  still-born  children  after  natural  delivery.  Thus,  as 
reported  by  Lecieux,  Chaussier  found  that  on  allowing  such  chil- 
dren to  fall  perpendicularly  with  the  head  foremost  on  a  paved  floor 
from  a  height  of  eighteen  inches,  a  longitiidinal  or  angular  fracture 
was  produced  in  one  or  lM>th  parietal  boii&s  in  twelvti  out  nf  flf'tiH^ii 
cases  ;  while  the  effect  of  a  fall  of  thirty-six  inches,  out  of  an  e([UAl 
number  of  cases,  was  in  twelve  fracture  of  the  parietal  bones,  in  a 
few  of  these  (the  nxunber  not  stated)  the  fracture  extending  into 
the  frontal  Iwne. 

Similar  trials  were  undertaken  by  Caspar,  who  employed  fresh 
bodies  for  the  piupose,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  b^^en  the  case 
in  Chaussier's  experiments.  The  result  was  that  in  no  fewer  than 
twenty-five  new-bom  infanta,  dropped  from  a  height  of  thirty 
inches,  or  that  of  the  genitals  of  a  woman  in  the  standing  jMJSture, 
fractiu^s  were  produced  in  all  but  one,  and  that  a  premature 
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infant.     In   these  twenty-four  cases   of  fracture,  the    injury  in 

twenty-two  was  confined  to  the  temiwiral  bone^,  in  sixteen  of  them 
one  of  the  bones  being  fractured,  and  in  six  cases  both  bones. 
In  one  of  the  remaining  two  cases  both  frontal  bones,  and  in  the 
other  the  occipital  boue,  were  fractui-ed. 

These  experiments  of  Chaussier  and  Caspar,  coming  in  support 
of  actual  experience  in  the  several  published  cases,  set  at  rest  the 
question  as  to  the  possibility,  or  even  the  likelihood,  of  fractures 
of  the  skidl  from  the  sudden  exjiulsiun  of  the  fcetiis  in  the  standing 
position  of  the  mother.  The  attendant  circumstances  would,  how- 
ever, in  such  cases  point,  with  at  least  equal  probability,  to  their 
purely  accidental  production,  while  they  come  in  aid  of  the  tests 
laid  down  previously  for  diacrimiuatiug  betwixt  these  ajid  the 
effects  of  intentional  violence.     To  these  I  need  not  recur. 

It  has  ]>ei3U  allegeil  tlutt  the  infant  might  perisli  after  delivery, 
from  the  rupture  of  the  umbilical  cord  by  the  sudden  expulsion  and 
tlie  consequent  fall  of  the  infant,  in  a  rapid  and  unexpected  de- 
livery. Now,  the  hability  of  the  cord  to  suffer  in  this  way  has 
been  fully  established^  coses  in  point  having  been  adduced  by 
Chamberlayne  and  Caspar.  As  to  the  risk  of  fatal  hemorrhage 
from  the  cord  in  such  cases,  opinions  are  divitled,  such  hcmoiTha^'o 
not  having  been  actually  witnessed  in  any  of  the  recorded  cases. 
It  should  also  be  known  that  jirovisrtin  lias  lieen  made  by  nature 
against  such  risk  of  hemorrhage  after  the  division  of  the  cord  by 
the  circumstance,  pointed  out  by  Virchow,  that  the  umbilical 
arteries,  where  they  leave  the  child's  body,  have  their  muscular 
coat  unusually  thick. 

The  appearance  of  unusual  ansemia  in  the  body,  coupled  with 
the  absence  of  indications  of  deatli  from  any  other  c^use,  would 
be  our  guide  to  the  determination  of  death  in  this  way  did  the 
question  arise. 

The  child  after  birth  may  perish  by  smothering  in  the  bed- 
clothes ;  by  the  face  falling  into  the  mother's  discharges ;  by  being 
accidentally  dropped  into  a  privy  when  labour  has  come  on  sud- 
denly at  attM»l^-a  case  of  wliich  is  noticed  in  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  The  lady  Iwing  ill  with  diarrhoea 
towards  the  close  of  pregnancy,  was  one  day  seized  with  labour 
pains  on  the  night  stool,  and  in  a  short  time  brought  forth  a  child 
before  she  was  able  to  rise  and  give  the  alarm.  Such  cases  are  not 
uncommon.  A  defence  of  this  nature  was  set  up  on  a  trial  for 
infanticide  in  Aberdeen  some  years  ago,  when  the  child  was  fouml, 
dtill  in  life,  in  a  privy ;  but  in  this  instance  it  was  proved  that  the 
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■woman  had  been  delivered  in  bed,  and  had  swbBequently  thrown 
the  inAint  into  the  prix-y. 

In  the  number  of  iheAnnaks  ^HygUne  for  April  1857,  Robin 
and  Tardieii  have  related  a  case  of  infanticide  in  winch  the  mother 
iillef^ed  that  tlie  infant  had  fallen  suddenly  frciui  her  into  a  privy 
while  she  was  sitting  there  at  stooL  The  verification  by  them, 
however,  of  certain  stains  found  ou  the  front  of  her  dress  showed 
that  the  infant  hud  been  placed  on  her  lap  after  its  birth. 

The  most  important  varieties  of  suflbcation  are  those  occa- 
sioned by  smothering  in  the  bed-clothes  or  discharges,  for,  unlike 
thiib  hist  notictnl,  they  may  haj)pen  after  a  fii-st  labour.  Suffoca- 
tion or  drowning  in  the  discharges  will  be  generally  recognised  by 
the  peculiar  contents  of  the  mouth  and  trachea.  As  to  accidental 
smothering  in  the  bed-clotlies  there  is  no  possibility  of  distinguish- 
ing it  from  the  same  kind  of  death  produced  desij^ncdly. 

Smothering  by  being  overlaid  may,  it  must  be  obvious,  either 
be  accidental  or  criminal,  and  we  possess  no  means  of  distinguishing 
the  one  from  the  other.  The  term  ovexlaying,  however,  of  which 
we  BO  frequently  hear,  in  the  case  of  infants  found  suddenly  dead 
in  bed,  is  but  too  often  employed  by  practitioners  as  a  mere  cloak 
for  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  proper  investigation  into  the  real 
cause  of  death ;  and  hence  in  private  families  the  nurse  is  often 
unjustly  blamed  for  causing  the  death  uf  the  infant  which  may 
have  perished  from  natural  causes.  I  shall  have  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  this  subject  afterwaixis.  Meantime,  I  only  remark  here 
that  in  cases  of  this  sort  the  practitioner  should  be  aware  how 
readily  the  infant  might  perish  without  the  mother's  complicity. 
In  the  supine  position  the  mucus  naturally  found  in  the  throat  of 
the  infant,  if  not  removed,  by  getting  int^  the  trachea,  would  in 
some  instances  suflice  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  respiration^ 
and  cause  the  supervention  of  asphyxia,  and  certain  positions  of 
the  child  might  produce  the  like  efifect. 
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LECTURE  XVIIl. 

INFANTICIDE {Condiulfd). 

Dkatu  trok  CBlMlNAt  CAUSRa.  By  OmiaBion — By  Smothoring— From  want  of 
KniUble  warmth — From  want  of  suitable  noumluneut — From  uegloct  to  Ligatun 
the  Cord.  Death  by  Commission.  During  Loibour— By  Punctures  of  the  Fon- 
tuki^lles,  Orbitfl,  etc — From  Twisting  the  Neck  on  the  Delivery  of  the  Head 
— From  Detmiictttion  of  tlie  head— ^Frura  Stnuigixlation.  After  Delivery. — 
From  bloWB  on  the  head  and  other  pnrts — From  lutra-uterine  Fn&ctum — From 
Intra-uterine  DislocatioDs — From  WotmJs  of  viiriuu^  parta— From  Drowning — 
From  SofTocatioa  —  From  Strangolation  —  From  Hanging — From  Poisons. 
General  Remarks  oy  PROora  of  lyrA^TictDE. — Pott-Mortkm  iMSTKCTioit 
re  Cases  or  Jnfantioidk. 


Having  in  the  last  Lechire  concluded  wliat  I  had  to  say  of  those 
cases  of  death  of  the  viable  infant  before  the  commenceTnent  of 
the  mother's  labour,  during  the  delivery,  and  after  its  completion, 
which  admit  of  explanation  from  purely  natural  causes,  and  which 
would,  if  satisfactorily  proved  or  rendered  probable,  necessarily 
exclude  the  charge  of  infanticide  Jigainst  the  mother,  I  now  crime 
to  notice  the  class  of  cases  in  which  such  a  charge  usually  arises — 
the  so-termed  cnuiinal  causes  of  the  infant's  death. 

We  have  seen  alx)ve,  and  vinder  AWilion,  that  it  is  not  impos- 
sible to  endanger  tlic  life  or  insure  the  death  of  the  fcctus  in  ntero 
before  the  commencement  of  labour.  Such  cases,  liowever,  can  but 
rarely  call  for  the  notice  of  the  medical  jurist.  Little  less  infre- 
quent are  the  instances  in  which  the  infant  has  been  intentionally 
destroyed  wliile  still  in  the  maternal  ])assages  or  only  partially 
extruded,  though,  as  we  shall  notice  presently,  cases  of  this  sort 
are  recorded.  It  is  found,  therefore,  that  it  is  at  the  completi<m 
of  the  lubom*  that  such  criminal  practices  against  the  life  of  the 
infant  ai-e  i)erfHilnited  in  the  great  majority  of  iustanC'Cs. 

In  discussing  the  criminal  causes  of  the  child's  death  in  chai;gea 
of  infanticide,  it  will  not  be  very  practicable  U^  follow  the  arrange- 
ment of  them  into  those  of  death  by  omission  and  death  by  com- 
mission, as  has  been  done  by  some  writers.  It  is  not  always 
poesible  in  practice  to  distinguish,  for  instance,  between  the  crinii- 


nality  or  otherwise  of  the  death  of  the  infant  from  want  of  nuitiiirlo 
warmth  or  nourishment,  the  absence  or  unsuitability  of  the  ligature 
of  the  cord,  or  the  failure  to  remove  the  infant  from  under  tlie 
bed-clothes,  or  from  the  maternal  dischargea. 

The  means  of  destroying  the  child  during  the  labrnir,  which 
can  be  properly  classed  as  acts  of  commissioo,  besides  bein^  m  1 
have  stated,  few  in  number,  can  seldom  beeome  the  tmk^ati  of 
criminal  procedure,  as  for  the  moot  put  the  ■lirtsnfn  d  %  third 
party  would  be  necessary  to  pat  them  iate  cxeeataoB;  while  a 
female,  esj>eciully  in  her  first  Isboor,  w%mld  mclf  be  yamemti  d 
the  strength  or  presence  of  mind  Teqasite  to  cBsUe  her  to  IdD  her 
own  child  while  in  tlte  passsges.  Keverthsiss^  natsttses  ass  aoS 
wanting  of  murder  canunitted  m  this  wajntlbmt  hf  wmt^inmt^  m 
even  by  the  mother  hecself ;  sad.  bcaiss^  sStCBfIa  hstm  haas 
made  to  impute  such  a  crime  hgr  iaMktmg  m^mm  ««  Ae  haij  of 
a  still-bom  child. 

The  means  known  to  be  reaoited  to  Sat  Ukmg  svsf  tke  life 
of  the  infant  donog  kboar  are  the  fcJhwi^|[^  aasaelf — -^mi^m 
of  the  fontaadki^  ortitk  or  arha,  «r  cf«B  sf  the  ciais  «r  WIf ; 
twisting  of  the  neck  allv  the  deiitet^  of  the  heai  ;  ^tt/mmt^im 
of  the  head ;  aad  stn^gaiitieaL 

PunctmiBg  the  head  of  the  iaimi  as  wmm  sa  ishaa  faaamSai 
seems  to  hare  beea  at  ooe  toae  kaowB  ta  ■alvina  mt£  stfas^ 

the  murder  of  sefvsal  Mmts  hy  fiaafisf  a  asafls  tmm0  As 
fontanelks  into  the  head  whfle  fmrne^iag  4amtg  tfK  MsHK 
BeUoc  idbtca  a  naib^  cse.     Fm^  ispi^tvAa  %mmhdm 

or  other  sharp  JastnascaSs  ifaaq^  Aa  wmAm^  Om  ioaflsivlihs 
inner  csathas  of  <hs  wft,  sad  svtiB  Asam|b  As  aMirik     la  As 

ponctnres  betwixt  the  vertchssK.  la  te  Ommm  CtMmm  vfl  W 
fonnd  the  esse  of  »  ipovaa  vha  asis  a  lnis«#  dhasaiyi^f  iiiMIs 

brain, 

Acoosdiag  to  IMM  the 
by  paadaesof  thehassft  dbsagftdba  wsSisf  dbechart.    A 
instntmeat  has  siia  hssa  taa  dsaa  Ihs  HaMtaad  aptha 
A  case  is  seesadad  ia  Ihs  AattMCdb  si  Inn    ef  the 
Medieal  aad 
destroyed  ia  this  waj. 
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bora  infant,  it  may  be  well  to  point  your  attention  to  the  possi- 
bility of  their  nccidnntal  production.  Thus  I)r.  Underwood  has 
related  the  following  interesting  fact.  A  gentlewoman  informed 
him  that  one  of  her  children,  after  long  and  incessant  crying,  fell 
into  strong  convulsions,  the  cause  of  which  was  only  discovei 
after  its  death,  when  ou  tlie  cap  being  taken  off,  a  small  pin  wi 
discovered  sticking  up  to  the  head  iji  the  large  fontaneUe. 

The  j>oiuts  to  be  attended  to  in  cases  of  this  sort  will  fall  to 
be  discussed  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  penetrating  wounds. 

Twisting  tlie  head  on  the  vertebral  column,  on  its  first  emer- 
gence, is  a  sjK^cies  of  \iolence  which  kills  the  infant  at  once,  and 
yet  may  elude  tlie  observation  of  the  niechcal  jurist  unless  he  be 
specially  on  his  guard  against  overlooking  it.  In  addition  to  an 
unusual  degree  of  mobility  of  the  neck,  the  distinguisliing  marks 
of  this  mode  of  death  would  be  the  presence  of  ecchjiuosis  about 
the  upper  poit  of  the  spine,  laceration  of  the  spinal  ligaments,  dis- 
placement or  fracture  of  the  higher  vertebrae,  and  injury  to  the 
spinal  cord. 

Proofs  of  death  by  detTuncation  can  only  be  ascertained  on  the 
principles  which  apply  to  wounds  generally.  The  signs  will  be 
the  more  manifest  the  more  tedious  the  process  employed,  and  the 
more  early  begun  before  dissolution. 

Death  by  strangulation  may  take  place  during  the  birth  of  the 
infant,  on  the  emergence  of  the  head,  or  after  the  completion  of  the 
labour.  In  each  case  it  is  of  importance  to  ascertain  if  the  death 
had  preceded  or  followed  the  establishment  of  respiration. 

The  criminal  causes  of  death  by  commission,  after  delivery, 
are  as  various  in  the  instance  of  child-murder  as  in  that  of  ordi- 
nary homicide.     The  most  usual  means,  however,  are  blows 


or 


other  injuries  about  the  head ;  incised  wounds  of  the  throat ; 
pujictures  of  the  fontanelles,  nucha,  orbits,  ear,  or  heart ;  drown- 
ing ;  suffocation  ;  smothering  ;  stnmgulatiou  ;  hanging  ;  and 
poisoning. 

As  most  of  these  different  modes  of  death  will  fall  afterwards 
to  l>e  discussed  as  separate  topics,  to  avoid  repetitiim  1  shidl  here 
only  touch  upon  a  few  points  which  have  a  special  and  inde- 
pendent bearing  upon  the  subject  of  infanticide,  and  to  which  I 
shall  not  have  occasion  to  refer  afterwards. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  cautions  given  under  a  former  head 
against  setting  down  fi*actures  of  the  cmnial  Inmes  as  necessarily 
the  efiects  of  intentional  violence  after  birth,  cases  of  such  injuries 
during  labour  having   been  adduced  by  Schmidt,  Miessuer,  and 
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Siebold,  from  their  practice ;  in  circumstances,  however,  xinder 
which  the  tests  formerly  laid  down  would  suffice  for  their  discri- 
mination. 

In  one  of  the  instances  related  by  Sclimidt,  the  husband^  while 
dmnk,  in  falling  struck  the  belly  of  his  wife,  by  which  the  skull 
of  the  fcfitus  was  fractured.  The  child,  notwithstanding,  was  born 
alive,  but  soon  died 

^Inother  case  happened  in  the  lyin^-in  hospital  at  Fribun^. 
The  woman  was  subject  to  hysterical  lits,  and  about  four  weeks 
before  delivery  had  a  fall  out  of  bed  during  a  piroxysni  of  her  ill- 
ness. The  child  did  not  breathe  on  being  born,  but  its  movements 
showed  that  it  was  still  alive.  It  hiul  a  large  ecchymosis  over  the 
right  parietal  bone,  corre^spomling  with  a  fracture  in  the  bone  of 
about  an  inch  in  length. 

Dr.  Montgomery  relates  two  instances  similar  to  the  above, 
one  of  which  occurred  in  liis  own  practice. 

Fnictures  of  the  long  l)ouea,  pre\'iou3  to  the  commencement  of 
laboui*,  have  been  sometiuies  observed  as  the  result  of  injuries 
sustained  by  the  mother ;  but,  in  other  instances,  indepeudent  of 
any  such  catise,  and  apparently  dependent  on  some  defect  in  their 
composition. 

Dr.  Montgomery  mentions  a  patient  of  his  who  had  a  fall 
from  the  second  story  of  a  house  into  the  street  when  eight  mouths 
pregnant.  Labour  came  on  that  night  and  the  child  was  born 
dead,  with  several  of  its  bones  broken, 

A  cafie  is  quoted  by  Duge«,  in  wliich  a  pregnant  woman  fell 
on  her  belly,  and  caused  a  fi-acture  of  the  leg  of  the  child,  which 
was  born  with  the  fracture  complicated  by  wounds  in  the  soft 
parts. 

Marc  reports  a  case  in  which  all  the  bones  of  the  limbs  and 
several  others  were  found  fractured,  tlie  mother  not  having  met 
with  any  accident,  and  having  hiitl  an  eawy  and  quick  labour.  The 
child  was  bom  alive,  and  lived  for  some  days. 

Chaussier  met  witli  u  similar  case,  in  which  the  cliild  survived 
for  twenty-four  hours,  where,  among  a  number  of  fractures,  some 
were  consolidated  and  others  recent. 

It  is  but  right  to  warn  you  that  cases  wliich  have  been  brought 
forward  as  instances  nf  intra-uterine  fractures,  have  been  attri- 
buted, with  more  probability,  to  injuries  sustained  during  the 
labour ;  an  objection,  however,  wliich  could  only  apply  to  the  case 
of  recent  fractures,  though  it  is  str<:»ug'  'mr. 

I  liave  no  hesitation,  with  this  a  he  alleged 
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of  wounds  received  by  the  fcetus  in  utcro  tlirough  tlio 
unwoimded  abdomen  of  the  mother,  though  several  such  narratives 
have  been  admitted  into  works  on  medical  jurisjjrudeuce. 

We  have  aulfieient  evidence,  however,  of  spontaneous  disloca- 
tions in  the  fcetus. 

Chaussier  has  related  that  a  young,  delicate,  and  nervous  lady, 
in  the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy,  suddenly  felt  such  violent  and 
rapid  movements  of  her  cluld  as  nearly  caused  her  to  faint.  The 
remainder  of  her  time  passed  well,  and  the  labour  was  easy ;  the 
child  was  pale  and  weak,  and  had  a  complete  dislocation  of  the 
left  foreaim. 

In  another  instance  mentioned  by  Marc»  there  was  found,  in 
addition  to  cant^enital  dislocations  of  both  hip-joints,  no  less  than 
seven  other  luxations. 

Incised  wounds  of  the  throat  in  children  present  no  peculiarities 
different  from  injuiies  of  the  same  sort  in  adults,  winch  we  shall 
have  to  consider  iinder  homicide. 

The  special  circumstances  under  which  punctures  of  various 
parts  of  the  infant's  body  may  occur  have  been  already  adverted 
to. 

Drowning  haa  been  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  destroying  the 
new-born  infant,  an  instance  of  which  occurred  in  my  practice  a 
few  years  ago.  Unless  the  child  hml  previously  lived  to  respire, 
this  mcKie  of  deatli  would  leave  uo  traces  on  the  body.  After  the 
establishment  of  respii-ation,  the  plea  of  the  drowning  having  beenj 
accidental  wCl  frequently  be  negati\'ed  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  Thus,  marks  of  violence  on  the  Iwdy  would  be  incom- 
patible with  accidental  drowning,  as  would  the  existence  of  a  liga- 
ture on  the  cord,  or  iU  division  by  a  cutting  instrument.  The 
nature  of  the  fluid  found  in  the  stomach  and  air-passages  might 
also  throw  light  upon  the  matter.  These  and  other  points  will 
come  under  our  notice  under  death  by  drowning. 

In  cosea  of  death  by  suflbcation  tlie  marks  of  compression 
about  the  face,  neck,  and  chesty  or  the  presence  of  foreign  matters, 
or  of  a  plug  in  the  nostrils,  mouth,  or  throat,  woidd  at  once  indicate 
the  criminal  nature  of  the  child's  death. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  by  Tardieu  and  others  to  the  fre- 
quency with  wliich  suffocation  is  resoiled  to  with  the  view  of 
taking  away  the  life  of  the  ncw-ljom  infant.  Thus,  Tardieu  states 
that,  of  132  new-bom  infants  examined  by  him  in  suspicious  cii^ 
ciUDstances,  he  f<mnd  that  no  fewer  than  72,  or  more  than  one-half, 
bad  periahed  in  this  way.    Fortunately,  however,  coincidently  with 
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the  establisLment  of  this  fact,  new  means  of  discriminating  such 
occurr(3iK'e8  have  bfieu  broui^ht  to  light.  These  we  must  deftir 
considering  till  an  after-paxt  of  our  ctmrse. 

In  connection  with  this  mode  of  death  the  question  arises,  and 
is  fre<inently  put  to  the  medical  witness  by  the  public  prosecutor 
— Could  the  infant  be  accidentally  smothered  from  the  position  it 
had  assumed  at  the  moment  of  birth  if  left  unassisted  ?  The 
plea  set  up  in  such  cases  is  that  the  cliild,  in  the  unconscious 
state  of  the  mother  at  the  time,  had  remained  under  the  bed- 
clothes, its  face  against  the  bed,  and  the  mouth  and  nostrils  thus 
deprived  of  the  access  af  air,  and,  it  may  be,  buried  in  the  dis- 
charge-s  of  liquor  amuii  or  blood. 

All  tliis,  it  is  needless  to  say.  is  possible,  and  may,  as  already 
admitted,  render  it  nccnsionally  difficult  to  discriminate  pa^itively 
between  omission  and  conunission  ;  but  to  render  the  hypothesis 
feasible  the  child  must  be  assumed  to  have  retained  its  position 
for  some  time,  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  further  assumed 
to  have  been  too  weak  to  permit  it  to  turn  its  head  so  far  as  to 
allow  it  to  cry  or  respire.  If  in  such  a  case  the  mother  was  too 
inBeTisilile  to  attend  to  her  infant,  the  conl  should  not  be  found 
divided  so  as  to  interrupt  the  placental  circulation,  and  no  air 
should  be  found  in  the  infant's  lungs. 

Strang^dation  is  a  not  unusual  mode  of  child-murder.  But  in 
this  case,  though  the  proof  of  the  child's  having  dieil  in  this  way  is 
not  difficult  to  be  obtained,  the  mothers  not  imfrequently  endea- 
vour to  obviate  the  uharj^'e  of  criminality  by  one  or  otiier  of  the 
following  pleas.  Thus  in  some  tierman  cases  lately  reported,  to 
explain  the  marks  letl  on  the  neck  and  the  indications  of  asphyxia 
generally,  the  mother  stated  that  on  the  birth  of  the  infant's  hea*l 
she  hati  gTa8]}eil  the  neck  with  her  han*ls  to  facilitate  the  suIh 
sequent  delivery  of  the  body,  and  thus  unintentionally  strangled 
the  child. 

A  plea  of  this  sort  was  set  up  in  a  case  tried  in  the  Circuit 
Court  in  Aberdeen  in  April  1873. 

For  obvious  reasons,  however,  no  weight  coidd  be  properly 
attacheil  Ui  such  an  explanation,  wliich  woidd  be  negatived  H  the 
child  were  found  to  have  respired. 

A  jilea  of  a  ludfc  iuijjoitant  kind  has  been  occasionally  iwl- 
vanced  to  account  for  this  mode  of  death.  Thus,  as  formerly 
noticed,  it  has  hapjieued,  though  rarely,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
umbilical  cord  being  wound  round  the  neck,  the  child  has  died 
during  or  immediately  after  birth,  and  lience  the  question  haa 
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anwn  wbeUier  such  a  mark  coald  be  left  by  it  on  the  neck  aa 
•ecus  in  cases  of  intentional  strangulation,  a  point  already  touched 
span.  The  impossibility  of  this  has  ^beeu  argued  for.  Thus 
Klein  states  as  the  result  of  extensive  experience  that  he  has 
never  met  with  an  instance  in  which  eccbymoses  or  any  other 
marks  have  been  produced  by  the  cord  under  the  circumstances 
referred  to ;  and  with  this  the  experience  of  midwifery  practi- 
tioners in  general  will  be  found  to  agree,  a  result  which  I  have 
repeatedly  verified  in  actual  practice. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  conceded  that  Tauflieb  has 
reconled  some  cases  in  which  these  appetirances  were  actually 
observed.  Other  instances  have  been  collected  by  Dr.  Taylor  in 
which  eccbymoses  have  been  witnessed  on  the  neck  from  this 
cause,  though  he  justly  doubts  whether  the  cord  in  an  ordinary 
labour  could  produce  any  but  slight  ami  partial  injuiy  of  this 
kind  on  the  infant's  neck.  We  have  undoubtedly  no  proof  that 
nifliing  or  laceration  of  the  skin,  severe  ecchjTnoses,  or  injury  of 
the  deep-seated  parts  of  the  neck,  such  as  a  Lgature  often  causes. 
could  be  actually  produce*!  by  the  umbilical  cord. 

Occasionally  the  discovery  of  the  ligature  still  around  the  neck 
removes  all  ambiguity,  as  was  the  case  in  the  instance  of  a  woman 
trieil  at  Abenleen  in  185G,  who  had  strangled  her  child  with  a 
dish-clatk 

Tlie  proofs  of  death  by  strangulation  will  come  before  us 
afterwards. 

Hanging  as  a  form  of  infanticide  is  rarely  bad  recourse  t-o, 
and  presents  no  points  requiring  special  notice  in  this  part  of  our 
course. 

Poisoning  in  new-bom  infants  will  be  noticed  in  this  place 
only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  under  your  view  certain  appear- 
ances which,  according  to  Billard  and  others,  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  u^ophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines,  which  might  be  mis* 
taken  for  the  effects  of  certain  poisons  of  the  iixitant  class.  The 
internal  surface  of  the  oesophagus  is  often  injected  iu  new-born 
chOdren  after  death,  and  it  assumes  the  forms  of  ramification  of 
vessels  or  of  longitudinal  stria\ 

In  the  stomtich,  ulcerations,  attended  with  the  collection  of  a 
brown  or  blackish  bloody  fluid,  are  sometimes  discovered,  which 
might  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  poisoning.  The  children,  too, 
in  whom  these  ulcerations  are  found  are  not  unfrequently  fat  and 
plump,  the  ulcers  being  in  all  probability  of  only  a  few  days* 
standing. 
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Similar  appearances  have  been  found  in  tlie  intestines,  giving 
rise  tn  similar  suspicions,  while  tliey  aft'ortl  sufficient  data  to  account 
for  the  death  of  the  chiltl  iiuiii  natiu*al  causes. 

A  case  of  this  kind,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
afterwanls,  occnn-etl  in  my  practice  some  years  aj^^'o,  in  which 
superticial  ulcers  in  the  mouth  and  atomaidi  were  ohsi^rved  in 
an  instance  of  the  suspected  jK)isoning  of  a  new-born  infant. 

I  cannot  do  better  now,  in  concluding  the  lengthened  notice  I 
have  been  compelled  to  bestow  on  the  subject  of  infanticide,  than 
give  yon  a  few  directions  for  the  syatematic  conduct  of  the  medico- 
legal inspection  of  the  infant. 

Tlie  medical  jurist,  when  culled  to  inspect  an  infant  suspected 
to  have  been  the  victim  of  foid  play,  ought  at  the  outset  to  make 
himself  acf|uainte(l  with  all  the  particulars  of  the  cose — the  place 
whore  the  cluld  was  foimd,  the  circumstances  attending  its  removal 
thence,  and  the  facts  relative  to  the  suspected  party^  if  suspicion 
rests  upon  any  one.  He  should,  if  ixjssible,  visit  the  ])lace  where 
the  infant  Lad  been  discovered.  Information  may  thus  l»e  obtained 
which  may  throw  important  light  upon  the  position  of  the  accused 
party. 

He  should  then  examine  the  wrappings  of  the  child,  if  there 
be  any ;  the  mai'ks  upon  them,  if  such  there  are ;  the  thread  with 
which  they  had  been  sewed ;  the  character  cif  the  ligature,  if  any, 
around  the  cord,  etc.  In  this  way  the  mother  is  sometimes  dis- 
covered and  brought  to  trial. 

Thus  in  one  case  tried  in  Abenleen,  suspicion  having:,'  fallen 
upon  the  mother,  the  connection  betwixt  her  aud  the  child  was 
established  by  the  correspondence  between  a  piece  of  brown  cloth 
found  ai-ouud  the  child  aud  the  remainder  of  the  same  cloth  which 
was  discovered  in  her  apartment 

In  another  case,  also  tried  in  Aberdeen,  a  servant  swore  to  an 
apron  found  round  the  infant  as  having  belonged  to  her  mistress, 
who  liad  exposed  her  illegitimate  child. 

These  preliminaries  ha\ing  been  attended  to,  the  examiner 
should  proceed  to  the  external  inspection  of  the  infant's  body, 
noting — 

(1.)  Its  general  conformation,  and  especially  any  defect  or  vice 
which  might  affect  its  viability. 

(2.)   Its  degree  of  fi-eshness  or  putridity. 

(3.)  The  colour  of  the  skin. 

(4.)  The  degree  of  adhesion  of  the  cuticle  and  of  the  nails. 
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(5.)  The  extent  of  the  saponification,  if  it  hna  commenced,  or 
of  the  eruj>hyseuia,  if  gases  are  generated  under  the  skin,  etc, 

(6.)  The  natural  openings  should  be  examined,  as  to  their 
being  pervious  or  otherwise,  with  the  discharges  which  may  have 
proceeded  from  them. 

(7.)  If  any  puucturca,  incised  woimils,  contusions,  or  ecchy- 
moses  exist,  their  situation,  extent,  ami  depth  should  be  specially 
noted. 

(8.)  The  body  should  be  weighed  and  measureil,  observing  with 
what  |M>iiit  of  iLc  abdomen  the  centre  of  its  length  convsponils. 

(!).)  The  state  of  the  navel  should  be  particidarly  attended  to, 
observing,  if  any  pixrt  of  the  cord  remains  attached  to  the  belly, 
whether  it  is  fresh,  or  slirivclled  and  dry,  or  free  or  not  from  iu- 
ilammation  and  vasciUarity  ;  whetlier  it  is  spare  or  plimip ;  whether 
it  hjia  been  tiwl  or  nt)t ;  if  tied,  at  what  dialanc4i  fnmi  the  navel ; 
the  degree  of  torsion  of  the  remains  of  the  cord,  its  translueence, 
the  V(duine  and  course  of  its  vessels,  if  they  contain  lik»od,  or 
if  any  can  be  expressed  from  tliem ;  whether  it  has  been  cut 
tlirough  or  torn,  and  if  the  former^  whether  with  a  blunt  or  ahaq) 
instrument. 

(10.)  If  the  placenta  is  found,  the  divided  points  of  the  cord 
should  be  compared,  to  see  if  they  coiTespoud ;  and  the  length  of 
the  remains  of  the  cord,  both  jdaceiital  and  ftetal,  should  be 
measured. 

An  illustnttion  of  the  importatice  of  these  directions  presented 
itself  in  the  case  of  a  woman  atTaigned  for  trial  in  Aberdeen  some 
years  ago.  The  child  Avaa  found  dea*i  with  a  deep  wound  across 
the  throat.  To  account  for  this,  a  practitioner  interested  in  the 
woman's  ac([uittal  suggested  that  the  counsel  should  be  instructtnl 
to  urge  that  the  throat  had  been  cut  by  her  in  dividing  the  cortl 
as  it  lay  across  tlie  child's  neck.  Unfortunately  for  the  valiility 
of  this  plea,  tlie  dividetl  part  of  the  cord  would  have  required  to 
be  at  seven  inches  from  tlje  navel,  whereas  in  my  repoit  it  wm 
stated  that  its  free  extremity  was  only  three  inches  from  the 
child's  belly. 

(11.)  The  sebaceous  coating,  if  present,  should  be  looked  for 
chiefly  in  the  armpits,  groins,  and  hams.  Its  presence  shows  that 
no  care  had  been  taken,  by  washing,  for  the  child's  preservation. 

(12.)  Tlie  hah-s  should  be  noticed,  as  to  their  colour,  length, 
and  quantity. 

Tliis  external  general  inspection  completed,  the  examiner  should 
proceed  to  the  special  inspection,  beginning  with — 
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(1.)  The  head.  Ascertaining  its  form  and  dimensions  in  differ- 
ent diroctiona  ;  carefully  removing  the  hairs  and  examiuing  the 
scalp ;  dividing  the  scalp  hy  a  cnicial  incision,  or  one  from  ear  to 
ear ;  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  internal  aiu'face  of  the  scalp,  of 
the  bones  and  sutures,  and  the  size  and  a[)pearance  of  the  fonta- 
nelles ;  removing  the  skull-cap  in  the  usual  direction  Trith  a  stout 
scissors,  examining  the  brain  in  situ,  and  removing  it  along  with 
the  medulla  oblongata,  in  order  to  inspect  the  top  of  the  spine 
and  the  base  of  the  akidl. 

(2.)  The  fi-ont  of  the  neck  should  then  be  attentively  looked 
at  for  any  grooves  caused  hy  ligaturea,  eeeliymoses,  or  abrasions, 
after  which  the  larynx  and  vertebral  cohmm  may  be  inspected. 

(3.)  The  cavity  of  the  mouth  should  now  be  laid  open,  to 
ascertain  if  any  plug  had  been  introduced  and  left  there,  or  il'  any 
traces  of  irritants  or  corrosives  appear. 

(4.)  To  ascertain  the  state  of  the  chest,  the  clavicles  should 
bo  dividetl  with  a  scissors,  avoiding  the  subclavian  vessels,  and 
al'terwanLs  tlie  cartilages  of  the  rilja,  folding  down  the  sternum 
and  leaving  it  attached  to  the  abdominal  parietes.  The  situation 
and  volume  of  the  peetoml  viwcem  can  now  Ih3  noted,  fus  well  as 
the  state  of  fulness  or  vacuity  of  their  vessels.  It  should  now  be 
obser^'ed  whether  the  lungs  cover  the  pericardium  or  lie  imexpanded 
and  deep  in  the  chest ;  whether  their  margins  are  sharp  or  iwinded  ; 
what  is  their  colour  and  coiisiatencu,  whether  imiform  or  mottled ; 
whether  their  capillaries  are  injected  or  not ;  whether  they  are  fresh, 
emphy&ematoua,  or  putrid.  Their  appearance  can  be  compared  with 
that  t*f  the  thymus  gland,  and  the  ap]>eamnce  of  that  gland  noticed. 
The  pericardium  should  now  be  opened,  and  its  apixjarance  exter- 
nally and  internally  looked  at ;  the  thymus  gland  turned  up,  the  left 
lung  pushed  to  the  right,  and  the  state  of  tlie  ductus  arteriosus 
ascertained.  After  the  application  of  double  ligatures  to  the  venai 
eavai,  the  aorta,  pulmoiiaiy  artery,  and  the  trachea,  the  lungs  and 
thynuLS  gland  should  be  removed  fi-om  below  njiwards,  and  the 
docimasia  pulmonum  {Tlydi-ostatic  test)  practised.  The  heart 
Rluiuld  next  he  opened,  to  ascertain  the  fpiantity  and  distribution 
of  the  blood  in  its  interior,  and  the  state  of  the  foramen  ovale  ; 
the  heai-t,  lunga,  ami  thymus  gland  should  then  be  separatetl  from 
each  other,  after  securing  their  connecting  vessels  with  double 
ligatmi'H  ;  the  liiiigfl  weighed  and  their  weiglit  compared  with  that 
of  the  iKwdy  ;  note  taken  whether  they  float  or  sink — whether  in 
whole  or  in  jiarl.,  and  wliethiT  hn(»yantly  or  not — when  thn»wn 
into  water;  and,  alter  cutting  them  into  fragments,  what  purtiuns 
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Bink  and  what  float ;  if  the  fonner^  wlietber  they  are  sound  or 
diseased,  and  what  the  disease.  On  handling  and  cutting  the 
lungs,  it  should  be  obsen'ed  whether  they  have  a  spongy  or  solid 
feeling,  and  whether  they  crepitate  or  not.  By  compressing  the 
fragments  in  air,  the  amount  of  blood  or  other  fluid  which  they  may 
contain  can  be  ascertained ;  while  by  doing  so  under  water  the 
presence  or  absence  of  air  can  be  discovered ;  and  if  they  contain 
air,  the  size  of  the  air-buhblea  given  out  will  assist  in  the  discrimi- 
nation an  to  whether  it  has  been  contained  in  the  air-cells  or  in 
the  subpleural  or  interlobular  areolar  tissue,  and  their  odour,  if 
fetid,  will  serve  to  characterise  putiid  lungs. 

(5.)  The  best  mode  of  opening  the  alxhimen,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  umbilical  vessels,  is  to  remove  the  sternum  at 
the  base  of  the  clicst,  to  carry  an  incision  from  the  xj^jhoid  car- 
tilage to  a  point  a  little  above  the  luubiliciis,  to  prolong  the  incision 
downwanls  and  outwanla  at  a  little  ilistance  fmni  the  navel  to  the 
anterior  sujicrior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  from  thence 
across  the  jjubt's  to  meet  tlie  continuwl  incision  on  the  opposite 
side.  Tlie  cxiiminer  should  now  search  the  abdomen  for  effused 
blood  and  sanguinolent  scrum,  or  other  eflused  fluids ;  for  marks 
of  putrefnction ;  for  ruptures  of  the  liver,  or  eccliyinoses  indi- 
cative of  effused  blood  in  ita  interior;  for  rupture  or  softening 
of  the  spleen.  The  state  of  the  umbilical  vessels  should  be  noted, 
whether  open  or  contracted,  full  or  empty;  the  state  of  the  stomach, 
whether  it  contains  milk  or  other  alimentary  matters,  or  mucus 
containing  air-bubbles ;  and  in  wliat  part  of  the  iutestmes  the 
meconium,  if  present,  is  to  be  found,  or  if  they  contain  air.  The 
exploration  of  the  bladder,  kidneys,  and  genitals,  external  and  in- 
tcnial,  completes  this  part  of  tlie  exanunation. 

(0.)  The  spine  should  be  explui-ed  tlirougbout. 

(7.)  To  complete  the  inspection  it  only  remains  for  the 
exaiuinator  to  ascertain  whether  any  ecchymoses  exist  on  the  trunk 
or  liiuhs,  for  this  purpfise  making  free  incisions  in  the  latter;  and 
to  turn  Ills  attention  to  the  bones,  in  order  to  learn  the  state  of 
their  develupniont  as  exi)lained  formerly  imder  Age. 
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LECTURE  XIX. 

INSANITY. 

PttELiMrv ARY  Remarkr.  —  Difficulties  inlierent  in  the  Subject— Difficultica  super- 
added to  it  —  Legal  Jcalonfty  of  MetUcal  Testimony— Octaaiona  for  the  In^iuiry 
iuto  the  Stiite  of  the  Iaaan(< — Duty  of  the  Mt-dirul  Practitioner  in  such  cases — 
Foiluris  in  the  Medical  rroof— Claasification  of  Insanit)'. 


The  subject  of  insaiiity,  both  iii  its  general  and  professional 
aspects,  is  one  of  no  ordinary  diificulty — a  difficiilty  wliich  is 
euhaiiced  when  it  coiuea  to  be  considered  medico-legally.  WLen 
we  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  stuiJy,  we  encounter  views  and 
opinions  which  are  neither  clearly  expressed  nor  consistent  with 
each  other,  and  which,  consequently,  are  neither  do.scr\n'ng  of,  nor 
likely  speedily  to  receive  general  assent.  While  medical  inquirers 
have  so  far  overcome  the  obstacles  in  their  way  as  to  have  made 
an  approach  to  several  i>oints  of  common  aj^reement,  l>oth  as  to 
the  true  placti  of  insanity,  as  it  presents  itself  to  their  luitice,  and 
as  to  the  more  prominent  of  the  phases  which  they  find  it  to 
assume,  the  view.s  regarding  these  points  entertaineil  liy  the  legal 
profession^  and  still  more  by  the  general  public,  are  to  a  lai^e 
extent  of  a  vagne  and  unsettled  character.  Much  has  therefore  to 
be  accomplished  before  common  ground  can  be  adopted  by  the 
educated  part  of  the  community,  the  lawyers,  and  the  meilit^al  pro- 
fession, in  order  to  place  the  whole  subject  in  a  better  position 
than  it  liaa  yet  attained.  Some  nntiiiuateil  imtiinis  have  U)  be  gut 
rid  <if,  the  public  and  the  legal  authorities  must  be  brought  to  look 
upon  its  problems  &om  a  different  and  wider  point  of  view  than 
they  have  liitherto  done,  while  the  leaders  of  professinnal  opinion 
must  iHi  pre]iatx;d  on  sevend  points  to  show  that  the  decisiims  they 
have  arrived  at  are  liased  on  evidence  of  a  more  tangible  and  un- 
challengeable chiUTict+^^r  than  tbi'y  have  yet  succeeded  in  funii.shing. 
It  has  still  to  be  settled  by  the  medical  psycliologist  wbetfier  he 
is  prepared  to  adopt  exclusively  the  psychical  or  the  somatic  theory 
of  insanity,  or  to  fall  back  on  the  ijitemiediate  one ;  while  the 
progress  of  ob8er>*ation  of  the  insane  has  shown  that  the  older 
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notions  as  to  the  purely  mental  cliaracter  of  the  tlisease  cannot  be 
maintainefi,  and  profeasinnal  opinion  hojs  liocm  steadily  settling 
towards  the  corporeal  scat  of  the  affection  in  (luestion.  Before 
atlopting  this  latter  hypothesis,  fuller  proof  of  its  Bul>8tantial 
character  has  to  be  offered  than  has  aa  yet  been  advanced  by  the 
j»sychnh>giat.  It  is  not  enough  for  lilm  to  point  in  evidence  to 
certain  morbid  appearances  presented  by  the  nervous  centres  in 
the  insane,  whicli  he  can  connect  with  their  previous  mental 
aberrations,  morbid  changes  which  he  is  compelled  to  admit 
may,  on  the  one  hand,  bo  occasionally  absent  in  the  body  ia 
cases  of  \mdoubted  insanity  ;  and,  on  th«  other  hand,  may  not  nn- 
fre<iuently  \ni  present  where  previous  insanity  had  not  been  known 
to  exist.  To  carry  out  views  which,  if  adopted  in  their  exclusive 
fitiTHj  wouhl  change  the  cnirent  of  ojiininn,  legal  and  general,  and 
alter  the  wliole  face  of  society,  it  woidd  be  necessary  that  these 
should  Ikj  either  admittedly  hosed  on  evidence  without  a  flaw,  and 
such  as  were  unquestionably  entitled  ta  general  assent.  Meantime 
we  appear  to  be  shut  up  to  Liu;  Ciuieliision  of  those  who  are  dis- 
jKwed  to  trace  the  existence  of  insanity  to  the  mutual  action  and 
reaction  of  the  mental  niul  coii^jreal  functions,  a  Cf)nclusion  which 
they  believe  to  be  the  one  most  consistent  with  its  obsen^ed 
jfhenomena,  and  the  best  fitted  to  meet  alike  the  re»|uirements  of 
enlightened  opinion,  and  the  interests  of  this  unfortunate  class  of 
persons.  How  far  this  is  to  be  received  as  satisfactory  in  all 
respects  it  ia  not  for  me  to  say. 

To  turn  to  the  more  urgent  and  practical  part  of  the  subject 
as  it  pn^sentfi  itself  to  the  medical  practitioner  and  to  the  ex- 
pert, whose  duties  in  relation  to  the  insane  not  unfrequently 
meet  and  coincide,  I  go  on  to  remark  that,  wlule  in  not  a  few 
of  its  broader  aspects  and  confinned  shapes,  insanity,  when  pre- 
sent, admits  of  ready  recognition  and  appreciation,  this  is  not 
invariably  the  case  in  actual  ])ractice.  Neither  the  presence  of 
this  condition,  nor  the  form  the  disorder  may  have  assumed,  is 
always  found  to  be  distinctly  appreciable,  or  clearly  to  be  traced 
out.  The  contrasted  conditions  of  sanity  and  instuiity  are  some- 
times seen  to  be  separated  by  a  line  of  demai-cation  of  so  narrow 
and  intangible  a  kind,  that  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  satis- 
factorily t'>  fix  their  resj>ective  boundaries ;  while  again,  when  we 
have  been  able  Ui  succiinl  in  recognising  the  presence  of  actual 
insanity,  the  forms  which  it  may  present,  however  occasionally 
bnwdly  tlivergent,  at  times  actually  assimilate  so  closely  that  their 
accurate  discriminatiou  may  puzzle  and  confuse  the  most  exjieri- 
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cnced  observer.  In  the  want  of  sucli  a  guide  for  his  direc- 
I'uHi  as  wniilfl  lie  alf'onlal  l)y  sf>nio  reooj^iiised  mid  clfmr  standanl 
oi"  mental  cajmeity.  he  may  fail  to  detect  the  disorder  in  certain  of 
its  more  obacare  forms,  or,  it  may  even  be,  in  its  mnro  confirmed 
stages.  Hence  his  acknowledged  inability  at  times  to  appreciate 
discriminativcly  the  ontwan!  inontfestAtions  of  inaanity  where  it 
undoubtedly  exists,  and  to  some  extent  controls  the  conduct  of  the 
individual  luider  examinatiou.  Even  with  fluch  a  test,  were  we 
supplietl  with  it,  the  disorder  miglit,  in  some  few  instances,  escape 
our  recognition,  from  our  inal*ility  to  reach  the  hidden  motives 
wliich  dominnte  the  conduct  and  determine  the  character  of  an 
outward  manifestation  or  action. 

To  these  difticnlties,  inherent  to  a  large  extent  in  the  subject 
in  the  present  state  of  our  science,  others  have  U)  be  added  which 
admit  of  Jess  palliation.  Viewing  in.sanity  from  its  practical  side, 
while  not  insisting  on  the  condition  in  question  being  strictly 
defineil,  or  its  position  amongst  states  closely  lionlering  on  it  being 
clearly  marked  oftj  and  tliough  not  even  at  one  as  to  the  most 
reliable  tests  of  its  actual  existence  in  every  instance,  medical  men 
are  ]>reity  genemlly  agi't;ed  as  to  tbe  leading  forms  whieb  it  is  apt 
to  assume,  however  differently  they  may  choose  to  denominate 
these  forma  Tim  lawyei*s,  on  tlie  contniry,  approiiching  the  sub- 
ject theoretically^  assume  tests  of  insanity  not  only  of  too  limited 
and  naiTow  a  wrt  to  Uike  in  all  the  cofiv-.H  couHidered  l>y  medical 
authors  as  instances  of  the  disorder,  but  also  some  which  are 
inapplfL-ablo  to  cases  adniitte*!  tf>  l>e  such  by  the  lawyers  thera- 
eelves.  This  circumstance  has  led  the  latter  not  only  Ut  restrict 
the  numl^er  of  the  fonns  of  insanity  recognised  by  niedical  men, 
but  also  to  a]>])ly  dtflevent  designations  from  ours  to  the  forms  of 
it  which  they  have  tliomselves  atlmitted. 

Not  only  are  fewer  fonns  of  insanity  mhnitted  by  the  lawyers 
than  are  recognised  by  tlie  profession,  and  those  admitted  by 
them  diHerently  denominated,  but  the  tests  to  wliieh  they  trust 
in  pTDof  of  its  actual  existence,  are  not  by  the  medical  authorities 
held  to  be  suHicient  to  meet  these  requirements.  In  theory,  at 
least,  the  legal  body  pixifpAses  to  regard  tlie  testimony  of  the 
medical  witness  on  the  trial  of  the  insane  as  of  less  importance 
than  that  <if  nnn-profossional  pt'rsons  who  have  ha<l  opjxtrtuuities 
of  taking  note  of  the  conduct  of  the  party  on  triah  holding 
tliat  the  employment  of  medical  men  in  some  such  trials  is  a 
useless  and  unnecessary  innovation,  not  originally  couteujplated. 
and  which  ought  t-o  be  discouraged  in  pmctiee  as  much  as  jtos- 
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sible ;  and  the  Lunacy  Rej^iilation  Act  of  18G2,  while  modifying 
the  former  legal  procedure  in  cr^rtain  case.s,  gives  the  option  to 
courts  of  hiw  to  dispense  witli  niedioul  e>ndence.  alt<^»gether  in  same 
specificHl  instances,  at  their  own  discretion.  It  further  appears  to 
he  a  settled  point  in  legal  piuotice,  that  in  no  case  are  the  jury 
expected  to  foui\d  their  deciBion  ou  the  opinions  advanced  by  the 
medical  witness.  It  is  ruled  that  he  can  only  influence  tfic  jury 
when  he  can  clearly  substantiate  the  facts  from  which  he  deduces 
Ills  opinion,  and  cxliihit  tA)  them  the  reasons  for  that  opinion. 

In  corroboration  of  this,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  at  ShetReld,  in  AugiLst  IfiTfi,  T)r.  Bucknell  called 
attention  to  a  recent  charge  hy  Lonl  Moncreifl*,  in  which  it  was 
laid  down  that'  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  mind  was  not  to  he 
judged  of  as  a  matter  of  science,  but  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  daily 
life  ;  the  jury  being  as  good  judges  as  any  doctor,  wlicther  a  man 
whom  they  might  have  met  in  daily  life  was  sane  or  not.  Dr. 
l^uckncll  also  quoted  the  opinions  of  the  late  Lord  Westbury  to 
the  same  effect 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
man,  in  occasittns  of  the  soil  we  have  been  considering,  is  not 
always  of  so  iirijioTtant  and  indispL^nsable  a  kind  as  it  hns  but  t<K) 
frequently  been  considered  by  the  profession  ;  while  it  explains  to 
ng  the  circumstance,  so  often  witnessed  in  tlie  records  of  our 
courts  of  law,  of  the  notorious  failures  of  eminent  medical  men, 
familiar  with  tlie  managfcment  of  the  insane,  to  influence  the 
bench  rmd  the  jury.  Nor,  taking  the  facts  regar<Ung  the  ndea  of 
legal  procedurc,  ns  I  have  ataU;d  them,  is  it  to  Iw  wf)ndered  at  that 
evidence  tendered  by  the  profession,  in  accordance  with  received 
modicid  principles,  from  not  being  appreciated  or  understocxl  l)y 
the  parties  in  the  conduct  of  the  case,  should  be  hesitatingly 
receivetl,  or  entirely  set  aside,  and  that,  even  when  such  evidence 
cannot  he  refused — as  where  it  has  been  didy  corroborated,  and  of 
a  snthc.iently  weighty  sort — there  is  a  vts  inertict  to  be  overcome, 
ou  the  part  of  jurors,  iu  cases  of  life  and  death,  especially  when 
called  on  U\  mlmit  the  full  force  of  proof,  tending  not  to  absolvo 
but  to  eliminate  the  perpetratora  of  wliat  in  a  sane  person  amomits 
.  to  a  grievous  crime.  On  the  other  hand,  our  judges  are  slow  to 
admit  tlie  force  of  evidence  to  tJie  opj>oeite  ottect,  and  call  for 
tests  of  irrc3pousi^.)ility,  for  wliich  we  should  look  in  vain  in  the 
case  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  ordinary  inmates  of  our  lunatic 
asylums.  All  this  will  come  out  with  suificient  clearness  as  we 
proceed. 
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The  question  of  insanity  cornea  before  the  law-courts — 

I.  In  cririiiiial  caiucs,  where  it  is  pleaded  that  the  i>risriner  was 
iiLsane  wh«n  ho  committed  the  crirne^  and  therefure  wiia  irrespon- 
sible ;  and  that  he  is  insane  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  therefore 
unfit  to  pivc  infitructions  for  his  defence. 

II.  In  civil  caiLses,  when  it  is  sought  to  set  aside  some  act 
done  or  contract  entered  into  by  a  person  alleged  to  have  been 
insane  at  the  time ;  and  when  it  is  snnght  to  supersede  a  person 
in  the  management  of  his  affairs  on  the  ground  of  iiig  insanity  and 
consequent  incapacity. 

Iir.  In  either  ci\il  or  criminal  causes,  when  it  is  objected  to  a 
witness  that  he  is  insane ;  that  he  was  insane  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  events  to  which  he  is  to  testify ;  or  that  he  has  had 
a  tit  of  insanity  between  these  events  and  the  trial,  which  objec- 
tion is  received  as  valid  in  Scottish  but  not  in  English  practice. 

The  decision  of  the  insanity  of  tlie  party  on  these  occasions  is 
made  to  rest  on  different  principles  in  criminal  and  civil  inquiries. 
In  civil  inquiries,  the  teats  rcquii^ed  and  acted  on  by  the  le^al  and 
medical  practitioners  are  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  the  same ;  and 
hence  the  two  are  not  so  likely  to  come  into  eollisiou  with  eacb 
other  as  in  the  case  of  criminal  proceedinfrg,  where  the  divei*gence 
I  have  pointed  out  betwixt  the  tests  relied  on  by  the  two  profes- 
sions is  apt  to  occur. 

In  crimuial  chai*ges,  in  law,  the  ori'iis  prdbandi  lies  upon  the 
panel ;  and  to  amount  to  an  exculpation  for  crime  the  insanity 
must  be  shown  to  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  act,  thouf^h  it 
need  not  be  proved  to  have  existed  either  before  or  afterwaitla. 
If,  however,  there  is  no  direct  e\idence  applicable  to  tins  period, 
the  situation  of  the  panel,  before  or  after  committing  the  a<;t,  anil 
the  general  nature  of  his  malady,  will  form  the  grounds  of  deter- 
mination. 

In  not  a  few  instances  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner  is  so  evi- 
dent, and  his  state  so  genemlly  known,  that  the  task  of  the  me<li- 
cal  jurLst  will  be  a  very  easy  one.  But  cases  constantly  occur  of 
a  very  diLlerent  soit,  when  the  niental  dirtunler,  thouj^'h  existinj^, 
and  directing;  the  actions,  will,  from  its  jtartial  development,  and 
less  obvious  manifestation,  require,  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
examiner,  much  caution,  sagacity,  and  experience  for  its  successful 
elucidation. 

Here,  if  anywhere,  an  important  duty  devolves  on  the  medical 
witne3.s.  Here,  if  anywhere,  he  should  earefully  define,  ucjuscien- 
tiously  feel,  and  thoroughly  understand  the  testimony  he  gives ; 
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that  testimony  should   be    given  in   a   pcrspiruoufl   manner.  l»o 

foundod  on  wfll-esiublislmd  facta  which  he  should  l>e  able  to 
detail,  and  be  clear  of  any  liy]>otlietical  deductions  or  ill-eatablislicd 
opinions ;  and  he  ought  to  be  prtiimred  to  explain  clearly  the 
reasons  M-hich  influenced  his  own  mind  in  coming  to  thu  decision 
at  wliich  he  may  have  arrived. 

In  deciding  in  court  on  the  state  of  a  criminal  believed  to  be 
insane,  much  in  actual  practice  depends  on  the  sagacity  of  the 
counsel  in  institutijig  the  proper  iuquii'ies,  and  still  more  on  the 
clearness  with  which  the  medical  evidence  is  adduced.  If  the 
medical  witness  is  able  to  exhibit,  from  the  conversation,  actions, 
or  ^Titings  of  the  prisoner,  unequivocal  proofs  of  his  derangement, 
n^ative  evidence  will  be  of  little  avail  either  to  strengthen  or 
overturn  such  well-foiuided  illustration.  In  a  question  of  tlus 
sort,  however,  the  most  experionotMl  physician,  who  has  seen  insanity 
in  all  ita  forms  and  viewed  its  more  delicate  shades,  must  adapt 
his  tcfltiraony  to  the  comprehension  and  feelings  of  the  parties  who 
are  to  appreciate  his  deposition.  Their  belief  of  the  alleged  in- 
sanity must  be  the  test  by  which  his  scientific  opinion  is  to  bo 
established.  Tlmt  wliich  may  \k*  deemed  hy  the  medical  witness 
clear  and  unequivocal  madness  may  not  hit  the  sense  of  the  legid 
gentlemen,  nor  carry  conviction  to  the  jury.  To  the  neglect  of 
such  attention  to  the  n?tpurenieiits  of  our  cimits  of  law  it  luia  lieen 
owing  that  jn-actitionere  who  have  exclusively  devoted  their  time 
juid  skill  to  patients  of  this  class  have  not  in  general,  contrary  to 
what  might  have  been  expected,  made  the  best  appearance  in  our 
courts  of  law  in  insane  cases ;  while  medical  jurists  have  had 
greater  stress  laid  upon  their  testimony,  from  its  greater  appro- 
priateness to  the  particular  occasion,  and  its  fitting  in  better  with 
the  i-equirements  demanded  of  them. 

The  subject  of  insanity  generally  does  not  come  within  my 
province — a  topic  which  I  must  presume  to  be  one  which  has  else- 
where occupied  your  attention.  Without,  however  laying  down  a 
tolerably  full  and  accurate  outline  of  the  different  varieties  of  this 
disorder — such  a.s  forms  the  basis  of  the  existing  chussifications — 
the  legal  consequences  of  these  varied  forms  could  not  Ik*  made 
intelligible.     To  these,  therefore,  I  now  proceed. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  ^-iews  which  jtrevail,  botli  outsifie 
and  inside  the  ]»ix>fesfiif»n,  as  to  the  nature  of  in.sanity  generally, 
our  classifications,  whether  medical  or  otherwise,  continue  to  be 
based  on  its  mental  manifestations.  Directing  our  attention  tn 
these  as  fuinislung  the  received  classifications  of  the  insane,  we  find 
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tliat  bliifi  disorder  manifests  its  preseuce,  when  sufficieutly  cLarao- 
terised,  in  tlie  loss  of  that  i>ower  which  is  ortUnarily  possessetl  by 
the  iudi\idual  in  liis  sane  state  of  controlling  the  chain  of  associar- 
tions  which  arise  in  his  mind.  He  is  no  lonjjer  able,  as  before,  to 
call  up  or  dismiss  at  his  pleasure  any  particular  impression  he  may 
desire.  Ho  cannot  now  arrest  or  regulate  the  succession  of  his 
thoughts,  as  they  unfold  themselves,  one  after  the  other,  within 
Lim.  Consciousness,  memory,  perception,  abstraction,  imagination, 
judgment,  are  one  or  all  more  or  lees  altered  from  their  normal 
state,  whether  by  excess  or  defect,  and  the  mind  has  lost  its  natural 
balance. 

It  would  limit  our  views  too  much,  however,  were  we  to  con- 
fine insanity  entirely  to  this  derangement  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties?, as  if  no  other  part  of  the  mental  constitution  could  he  affected 
by  boiiily  disorders.  The  human  being  is  endowed  with  certain 
moral  powers,  comprising  the  various  sentimentit,  prnp^nsitie-s,  and 
affections,  which,  like  the  intellect,  being  connecter!  with  the  brain, 
are  necessarily  affected  by  pathological  conilitioits  ctf  that  organ. 

This  being  admitted,  it  follows  that  the  classification  of  the 
insane,  founded  on  these  ^lews,  fidly  meets  the  reqmrements  of  the 
medical  practitioner  so  far  as  he  is  at  present  fitted  to  judge,  re- 
cognising, as  it  does,  a  distinction  amongst  the  fonns  of  insanity, 
as  tJie  disorder  is  foimd  to  manifest  itself  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
in  the  intellect  in  one  instance,  and  the  vnW  in  another.  1  have 
said  mainly  if  not  entirely  in  the  intellect  in  one  case,  and  the  will 
in  another ;  and  tliis  I  have  done  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
])lace,  in  our  fondness  for  a  purely  philosophical  classification  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  practice  it  is  not  tmfre- 
quently  the  case  that  we  are  not  in  a  very  favourable  position  for 
discriminating  between  the  play  of  the  one  set  of  faculties  and  the 
other,  and  for  saying  with  certainty  to  which  of  these  the  disorder 
is  confinwl  in  every  given  case,  even  were  we  to  admit  (which  we 
are  not  prepared  to  ilo)  that  the  intellect  can  be  disonlcred  while 
the  moral  faculties  continue  wholly  somid,  and  vice  tvrw.  Few,  I 
imagine,  would  btMliHposed  to  dniiy  iluiL  in  (lie  healthy  state  of  the 
mind  the  closest  connection  subsists  between  the  intellectual  and 
tht^  moral  powers;  the  mutual  def)en<lence  of  the  tone  and  vigour 
of  iht}  one  on  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  other  Innng  wtdl 
understood  in  metaphysical  science,  aUbnling^  as  it  does,  a  ready 
clue  for  the  eluci<lation  of  much  of  the  diversities  of  character 
which  are  observed  to  prevail  amongst  nmiikiiul  in  general;  Mdiile 
a  careful  consideration  of  them  frequently  leads  iis  to  a  just  appi-e- 
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ciation  of  tbe  variety  of  discordant  reaidts  which  are  uoticeuhlc  in 
the  mass,  when  actuated  by  motives,  outwardly,  at  least,  apparently 
alike.  Tlie  same  mutual  dependence  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
mental  constitution,  it  is  obvious,  must  hold  true  in  disease  as  in 
health,  but  with  tlus  difference,  that  in  the  former  case  tlio  diffi- 
cidties  in  the  way  of  our  correct  obsei-vatinn  and  accurate  appreci- 
ation of  psychical  pecidiaritiea  are  increased  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how,  in  the  next 
place,  while  it  is  generally  (ulmittcd  amongst  medical  writers  that 
there  are  contrasted  and  tolerably  well-marked  forms  of  insanity, 
in  whicli  the  prevailing  alienation  of  mind  is  pretty  clearly  trace- 
able in  one  instance  to  the  intellectual,  and  in  the  other  to  the 
moral  powers,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  our  highest  authorities 
hold  it  as  equally  evident  that  there  can  bo  no  serious  disorder  in 
the  one  set  of  faculties  without  the  other  pai-ticipating  in  such 
disorder,  to  some  appreciable  extent  at  least ;  and  that  it  is  usually, 
if  not  iuvai-iftbly,  the  fact  that,  in  those  instances  in  which  the 
disease  has  assumed  the  form  of  the  so-termed  moral  insanity,  the 
intellect,  though  apparently  sound  and  unaffected,  or  but  little 
disordered,  may  in  reality  be  discovered  to  be  the  primary  seat  of 
the  morbid  impression,  or  at  least  to  participate  in  the  disorder  to 
some  extent,  and  vice  versa.  Lastly,  as  one  other  reason  for  not 
pressing  the  distinction  betwixt  intellectual  and  moral  disorder  too 
far^  or  too  exclusively,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  such  a  distinc* 
tion  has,  up  to  the  present  period,  been  altogether  denied  by  our 
law  authorities — a  point  to  the  consideration  of  wliich  we  shall 
have  to  return  in  the  sequel 

Keeping  these  exjiknationa  in  view,  T  now  proceed  to  the 
classifications  of  mental  diseases  adoptecl  by  medical  and  medico- 
legal authors,  which,  though  varying  not  a  little  in  form,  present 
but  few  substantial  diversities.  In  doing  so  it  will,  I  think, 
simplify  the  task  if  I  follow,  with  some  moditications,  the 
arrangement  suggested  by  Dr.  Ray,  based  upon  that  of  Pinel  as 
modified  by  Rs(iiiirol.  AfU>r  what  I  have  said,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  warn  you  that  this  an-angement,  though  sufficiently  accu- 
rate for  our  purpose,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  rigorously  correct, 
or  that  any  classification  which  coidd  be  proposed  can,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  he  reasonably  exi>ected  to  be  alto- 
gether free  from  obvious  defects.  i 

The  various  diseases  usually  included  in  the  general  term 
"  insanity,"  or  mental  derangement,  are  by  Dr.  liay  arranged  under 
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two  divisions,  foimded  on  two  very  different  conditions  of  the 
brain — the  firet  being  a  want  of  its  ordinaiy  development  in  the 
early  period  of  life ;  tlie  second,  some  lesion  of  its  stnictiire,  or 
arrest  of  its  functions,  subsequent  to  its  ordinary  development 
In  the  former  of  these  divisions  we  have  idiocy  and  imbecility, 
differing  from  each  other  in  degree.  The  various  affections  em- 
braced in  the  latter  general  division  are  arranged  under  two  sub- 
divisions, mania  and  dementia,  distinguished  by  the  contrast  they 
present  in  the  energy  and  tone  of  the  mental  mauifestations. 
Mania,  the  first  of  these  subdivisions,  is  characterised  by  an  exalt- 
ation of  the  faculties,  and  may  l>e  confined  to  the  intellectual  or 
to  the  moral  powers,  or  it  may  involve  them  both,  and  these 
powers  may  be  generally  or  partially  deranged.  Dementia,  the 
second  of  these  subdinsions^  depends  on  a  more  or  less  complete 
enfeeblement  of  the  faculties,  and  may  be  consecutive  to  injury  of 
the  brain,  to  mania,  or  to  sctme  other  disease,  or  it  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  decay  of  old  age. 

This  arrangement  of  mental  tlisorders  wUl  be  best  understood 
by  a  glance  at  the  tabular  view  I  have  drawn  out  for  your 
inspection : — 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSANITY. 


Deficient  de- 

Vflo|»mf'riL 
of  themontal 

facultiea. 


]N8ANi-nr 


Idiocy. 


ImbccUity. 


Lesion  of  tliu 
faculties  .snib- 

IKS]tltiftt    to 

th«ir 
develox)ment 


Mania 

(of  lUj). 


(RAT), 

From  congenital  defect 

From  arrested  dcvelopraciil  in  infancy. 

j  From  congenital  defect 

[  From  arrested  dtivelopme&t  in  infoncj. 

Maiiia  of  an- 
thors  :  exctt* 
ation  of  tJio 
tacnltun. 

Mtdancholia 
or  lypf^m&nia 
of    authors  : 
ilepreasion  of 
ibcfacultica. 

Mononiftnin 
of   authors : 
piiTtiul  aflec* 
lion   of  the 
faculties. 


Intellectual  : 
mainly  alfect- 
tTi^' tlio  Intel-  ■ 
loct. 

General 
rartifll  - 

Moral: 

mainly  affect- 
,  lug  tht!  will. 


General 


Partial 


r  Consecutive  to  ina.nia,  or  injuries  of  the 
Dementia.    J      bmin. 

L  Senile,  ])eculiar  to  old  ago. 

Tlie  most  iniport-ant  defect  of  Dr.  Ray's  scheme  is  the  fusing 
together  of  the  mania  and  melancholia  of  other  writers.     Tliia 
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would  be  rectified  by  the  division  of  bis  general  intellectual  moni^ 
into  tbese  two  well-established  fonns  of  insanity. 

I  have  now  to  notice  the  nomenclature  in  use  amongst  legal 
writers. 

The  law  of  England  recognises  two  states  of  mental  disonler 
or  alienation — dementia  uftturalia,  corresponding  to  imbecility  and 
idiocy ;  and  dementia  adventitia  vel  accidentalis,  or  lunacy,  em- 
bracing tbt;  mania,  melancholia,  and  nionumauia  of  medical  writers. 
Besides  the  terms  idiocy  and  lunacy,  tiiuployed  by  lawyei-s  in  the 
sense  wu  have  explained,  the  term  unsound  mind  (twu  oompati 
mentis)  is  frequently  employed  in  legal  proceedings,  not  in  refer- 
ence to  any  particulai'  form  of  insanity^  but  to  a  stat-e  of  mental 
incapacity  in  the  person  for  the  management  of  his  affairs,  arising 
from  some  morbid  condition  of  the  intellect. 

In  Scotch  Iftw  tiie  ward  "  lunacy"  was  introduced  for  the  first 
time  by  modem  statutes,  and  that  as  a  general  term,  including' 
idiocy.  "  rhysicians,"  says  Mr.  Hell,  "  have  distinguished,  both  by 
their  symptoms  and  eftectft,  many  classes  of  tliis  unhappy  malady  ; 
but  isK  law  they  are  all  reduced  to  two — ^namely,  idiocy  and 
fiuiosity. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that,  while  recognising  generally  the 
forms  of  msanity  hud  down  by  medical  authors,  the  lawyers  refuse 
to  admit  the  existence  of  a  form  of  disorder  manifested  solely,  or 
almost  entirely,  by  defective  moral  perceptions. 
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iNSAXiry — {Continued). 

Vaihovs  Forms  of  Inhaks  DiaoiiDEns — Idiocy — Imbecility— Legal  Consequcncefl 
of  Idiocy  and  Imbecility  in  Criininul  Cases — Tests  of  Mental  Incjipaclty  In 
Civil  Cases — Fonna  of  Lflffil  Procedure — Cognition  and  Inquest — Interdiction — 
Incapacity  for  making  a  Valid  Will — Incapacity  for  entering  into  a  Volid  Mar- 
riage— Circunutancea  justifyuig  renonal  Ueatraiut 


EETURXiNa  to  Dr.  Ray's  scheme  aa  admitting  of  being  slightly 

tnnilili^id  by  us,  and  entering  on  the  detailed  consideration  iif  tho 
difftTent  varieties  of  mental  disonlcr,  it  will  be  seen  that  Lis  first 
division  includes  all  those  cases  in  wliich  the  facidties  of  the  miad 
have  sulTercd  orreBt  At  birth,  or  in  early  life.  This  takes  in  idiocy 
and  imbecility,  wliich  differ  only  in  degree — the  idiot  being  the 
morej  and  the  imbecile  the  less  imperfectly  rational  being, 

L  Of  idiocy.  Idiocy  may  result  either  from  congenital  defect 
or  from  aiTcat  of  the  faculties  in  infancy  or  childhmMl.  In  every 
such  case,  therefore,  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  inferior  to  those 
of  ordinarily  endowed  persons;  bub  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  all  idiots  are  equally  defective.  It  has  been  aasertod 
with  troth  that  there  is  even  more  diversity  in  tha  chantctera  of 
the  itliotic  and  imbecile  than  in  those  of  the  sound  in  miud^  a  fact 
whieh  ought  never  to  be  overlooked  in  judging  of  tho  state  of 
such  persons.  The  medical  man  will  often  bo  assisted  in  judging 
t)f  the  extent  to  which  this  mental  deficiency  actually  exists  m 
certain  individuals  of  tliia  class  by  learning  something  of  their 
physical  history.  Tims,  when  the  idiocy  is  congenital,  it  is  usually 
more  complete  than  when  it  is  subsequently  acquired  from  tho 
premature  airest  of  the  botlily  and  mental  powers,  as  yet  but  Kttle 
developed  In  these  circumstances  the  ideas  will  have  a  greater 
range,  and  the  senses  be  more  perfect,  than  in  congenital  idiocy, 
w'hile  the  bodily  functions  will  be  maro  perfectly  porfuniicd.  I 
have  lately  liad  a  favourable  opportunity  of  studying  one  of  the 
lowest   forms  of 


igenitjil 


icy. 


pei"S( 


known  from  birth  up  to  las  ninth  year,  when  he  died)  Iiad  a  bodiJ' 
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organisation  little  superior  to  that  of  a  vegetable,  being  destitute  of 
the  power  of  locomotion.  Tie  could  not  lift  liis  owni  handa,  not 
even  his  tmgcrs,  tmd  remained  in  the  position  in  which  he  was 
laid,  which  was  the  horizontal  one,  for  he  could  not  maintain 
himself  erect.  The  functions  of  organic  life  even  were  imper- 
fectly perfoimed  in  this  being.  He  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the 
only  manifestation  of  mind  which  he  was  known  to  possess  waa 
just  enough  of  perception  to  distinguish  the  pei-son  who  usually 
took  care  of  him.  In  1841  I  had  occasion  to  visit  and  report  to 
the  Clown  on  the  case  of  an  adult  at  Caimie  (Aberdeenshire),  but 
partially  raised  above  the  same  condition.  The  man,  about 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  seemed  almost  insensible  to  cold ;  for 
though  in  winter,  his  dress  consisted  only  of  a  cotton  vest  with 
short  sleeves,  to  which  was  attached  a  woollen  petticoat  reaching 
but  a  little  below  the  knees.  At  the  visit  he  was  slubbering  in 
a  dish  of  oatmeal  jiorridge,  the  contents  of  wluch  he  was  scattering 
about  him.  In  a  corner  he  had  collected  fragments  of  crockery 
and  glass^  to  which  he  a]ipeared  to  attach  not  a  httle  vidue.  When 
a  -watch  waa  held  up  before  him,  he  darted  across  the  room  to 
fieixe  it,  with  an  iucolieient  yell  of  delight.  The  use  of  articulate 
soimds  he  had  never  actiuired. 

Various  grades  of  mental  deficiency,  intermediate  botwirt 
idiocy  and  imbecility,  described  by  OHila  as  semi-inibeciles,  are 
encountered  in  the  Cretins  and  semi-Cretins  of  Alpine  countries. 

There  is  frequently  sometlung  faidty  in  the  formation  of  the 
head  and  the  position  of  the  eyes  of  idiots,  more  or  less  marked 
in  prftportion  to  the  grade  of  deficiency  of  mind.  Their  mouth  is 
gaping,  and  allows  the  saliva  to  escape  ;  their  lips  are  thick ;  their 
gums  are  iuih*yiltby,  and  their  teeth  soon  decay ;  some,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind ;  many  are  incapable  of  perceiv- 
ing odours,  and  swallow  indiscriminately  whatever  kind  of  food 
is  placed  before  them;  their  sensibility,  physical  and  moral,  is 
obtuse ;  and  they  are  deficient  in  sensation,  perception,  and  atten- 
tion. Some  are  in  constant  motion ;  some  laugh,  others  weep,  and 
occasionally  they  are  very  prone  to  mischief. 

Idiocy  sometimes  prevails  in  families,  and  is  often  cox^'oined 
with  paralysis  or  epilepsy. 

The  peculiar  physiognomy  so  frequently  characteristic  of  well- 
marked  idiocy  is  well  brought  out  in  the  drawings  in  Sir  Alexander 
Morrison's  work  on  MaUal  Diseivm,  and  those  of  Cretins  in  Orfila's 
Atlm. 

II.  Imbecility.     From  the  slighter  shades  of  idiocy  up  to 
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perfect  sanity  tbere  ore  shades  of  mind  which  afford  ample  scope 
for  discussion  and  litijLjation.  Imbcpility,  like  idiocy,  may  be  con- 
genital or  acquired ;  and,  like  it,  may  exist  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  diiierent  personf^.  Imbecility,  however,  tliffers  from 
idiocy  in  tliis  circumstaucet  that  while  in  the  latter  there  is  an 
titter  destitution  of  evoT^^thing  like  reason,  the  auhjecte  of  the 
former  possess  some  intellectual  capacity,  though  infinitely  less 
than  that  possessed  by  the  great  mass  of  mimkind.  Tml^riles  are 
capable  of  partial  education.  Their  monil  and  intellectual  character 
13  found  to  vary  greatly.  While  some  are  fickle  and  capricious; 
others  show  pcrsevenince  in  the  pursuit  of  a  favourite  object, 
wliile  in  some  it  is  ditlicult  Ui  engage  the  attention,  in  others  it  ia 
impossible  to  divert  it  from  their  own  crotchets.  Some  imbeciles 
engage  in  certain  occupations,  and  nmnage  to  take  care  of  tliem- 
selves  and  their  property,  though  frequently  obliged  to  others  for 
advice  and  assistance ;  they  wont  forethouglit,  and  steady  and 
durable  attention,  and  their  uneasy  and  restless  dispasition  unfits 
them  for  steady  employuieut.  They  aie  subject  to  violent  emo- 
tions ;  a  propensity  to  music  or  to  mimicry  is  often  shown  by  them ; 
they  are  likewise  frequently  given  to  steal,  have  ricca.Hi<)nalIy  com- 
mitted raui-der,  and  are  sometimes  moile  the  instruments  of  crime 
by  others.  Houses  and  stacks  of  coni  have  been  burned  in  this 
way. 

The  great  diJticulty  attending  these  cases  in  medico-legal 
jjractice  is  to  trace  out  the  limits  whereby  persons  of  this  class  are 
distinpiished  from  otluirs  mIio  nw.  compeU?nt  to  regulate  their 
social  and  moiul  conduct.  In  criminal  trials,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  imbeciles  have  often  been  found  guilty  where  they 
were  really  not  responsible ;  and  in  civil  suits  the  decision  of  the 
validity  of  acts  done  by  the  imbecile  has  sometimes  turned  upon 
points  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  force  or  bearing  on 
the  question  of  tlie  capacity  of  the  individufd. 

Tins  brings  us  to  the  next  point  I  j^rojxised  to  consider — 
namGly,  the  medico-legal  relations  of  idioc)'  and  imbecility,  the  two 
forms  of  mental  deficiency  we  have  just  discussed.  We  shall  first 
consider  these  states  of  mind  in  connection  with  criminal,  and 
secondly  with  civil  law. 

First:  Df  idiocy  and  imbecility  as  a  defence  against  criminal 
charges.  The  general  principles  that  detenniue  the  legal  relations 
of  idiocy  are  fortunately  so  obvious,  and  the  fact  of  its  existence 
— at  least  in  its  higher  grades — is  so  easily  establiflhed,  that  little 
occasion  has  been  atforded  for  doubt  or  diversity  of  opinion  on  those 
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points.  When,  however,  this  state  presents  itself  in  a  much  li 
marked  degree,  and  more  especially  when  cases  of  imbecility  come  to" 
be  the  subjects  of  judicial  investigations,  ample  room  is  afl'orded  for 
both.  Had  it  been  laid  down  by  the  law  that  the  mere  existence 
of  idiocy  or  iuihccility  exenij^ted  the  ywirson  so  affected  from  punish- 
ment, then  the  task  of  deciding  who  were  and  who  were  not  the 
proper  subjects  for  ])uuiahment  would  have  been  comparatively 
easy.  This^  however,  is  not  the  case.  Insanity,  as  such,  what- 
ever its  form,  does  not  of  itself  exempt  from  jjuniahmeut.  "  To 
amount  to  a  complete  bar  to  punishment,  the  insanity,  either  at 
the  time  nf  cmniurttinji;  the  crime  or  of  the  trial,  nuist,"  says  Mr. 
Alison,  "  have  been  of  such  a  kind  as  entirely  dt-prived  him  of  tlio 
use  of  reason  as  applied  to  the  act  in  question,  and  tlie  knowledgo 
that  he  was  doing  wron*^  in  committing'  it." 

Now,  if  the  atutemeuls  whicli  I  Imvc  Laid  before  you  regarding 
the  mental  capacity  of  the  mass  of  idiots  and  imbeciles  l>e  correct, 
it  is  evident  that  tliey  ciinnut  in  strict  justice  be  considered  re- 
sponsible for  their  actions.  They  evidently  want  some  one  or  more 
of  the  elements  which  are  requisite  for  jud^g  betwixt  right  and 
wrong.  To  do  thia,  not  only  must  the  intellect  be  developed 
STittici'cntly  to  acquaint  the  individual  with  the  existence  of  exteraal 
objects,  and  with  some  of  their  relations,  but  the  moral  powera 
must  be  strong  eiiuuf^li  and  soimd  eiiouf^h  U-i  furnish  their  specific 
incentives  to  pursue  that  course  of  conduct  of  which  the  intellect 
has  abvady  approvcfl.  Crime  cannot  jiLstly  be  imputed  where  there 
has  been  neither  intention  to  do  nor  conscioasness  of  ha\'ing  done 
any  injury.  The  feiir  of  punishment  c^n  h-ive  no  control  over  the 
mind  of  the  person  whose  intellect  is  incapable  of  discerning  the 
connection  between  crime  and  the  punisliment  attached  to  it.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say,  that  because  such  an  one  labours  under  no 
dehision,  that  because  he  has  sutticient  intelligence  to  perform  the 
inferior  kinds  of  emplo^Tnent,  observation  alono  might  have  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  consequences  of  criminal  acts.  The  error 
in  thus  reasoning  arises  from  the  habit  of  estimating  the  strength 
and  extt^nt  of  the  moral  faculties  by  the  ability  to  go  through 
certain  mechanical  duties,  and  to  provide  for  the  wants  and  exi- 
gencies of  the  present  moment.  Short  of  this  we  have  a  class  of 
beings  in  whom  the  mental  deficiency  is  less  apparent,  and  less 
easily  proved  to  exist,  and  who  are  considered  by  medical  autho- 
rities to  be  irresponsible,  though  they  frequently  become  objects  of 
punishment  before  the  criminal  tribunals.  They  are  mostly  fonnd 
amongst  the  lower  classes  of  society,  are  capable  of  some  easy 


occupations,  are  looked  upon  as  simpletons,  and  often  as  such  sub- 
jected to  much  auuoyance.  Tliey  are  often  lazy  aiid  dniuki;ii,  are 
dexterous  in  Ikieviuj;,  and  are  thought  to  be  very  cunning.  They 
are  aometimea  \dolent  and  passionate,  committing  homicide  or  arson 
upon  the  least  provocation.  Those,  too,  who  have  strong  sexual 
propensities  are  easily  Ixitrayed  into  outrages  on  modesty. 

In  such  cases,  though  the  medical  man  may  not  discover  that 
the  individual  is  insane,  lie  may  }>erijeive  that  he  is  not  quite 
light  in  his  mind.  Tor  in  most  of  these  cases  there  is  somctliing 
about  the  individual  which  makes  lum  unlike  the  generality  of 
other  people,  Tliere  seems  in  all  such  persons  some  want  of  in- 
tellect. They  do  not  appeal*  to  possess  the  same  composure  of  mind 
aa  common  people.  They  have  a  great  look  of  cunning,  or  of 
vacaucy  and  unsettledncss.  They  will  ajjeak  rationally,  and  witli 
consideration,  but  not  with  ordinary  energy  or  depth  of  reflection ; 
and  oonse(iuently  tlieii-  judgment  appeai-s  to  Ihj  imjjairt^d. 

Tliis  state  of  mind  evidently  corresponds  witli  that  odility  of 
maimer,  or  balf-crazineas  of  disposition,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Alison, 
ns  not  avaihng  the  prisoner,  unless  accompanied  by  an  obscuring 
of  the  conscience,  or  complete  alienation  of  reason, 

Tliua  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Gray,  mentioned  by  Hume,  who 
was  indicted  for  murder  by  stabbing,  it  appeared  tbat  he  was  of  a 
very  weak  intellect,  subject  to  sudden  gusts  of  passion  and 
excessive  drinking,  and  when  in  that  stfite  half  crazy.  All  this, 
however,  being  short  of  matlness,  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  he 
was  found  guilty  of  the  murder. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  Robert  Bunthorn,  related  by 
the  same  author,  who  was  chai-ged  with  having  pushed  a  revenue 
officer  over  a  precipice  into  the  sea,  and  thus  breaking  his  thigh, 
in  revenge  for  the  seizure  of  some  contraband  goods  in  liis  posses- 
sion, it  was  found  by  the  jury  that  the  panel's  int<d!ectB  were  weak, 
irregular,  and  confused,  and  tben^fore  they  recommended  him  to  the 
leniency  of  tlie  court.  He  was  sentenced,  nevertheless,  to  the 
usual  pimishment. 

In  the  two  more  recent  trials  of  Bar(!lay  and  Stirmt,  both  for 
murder,  tlie  one  was  sentenced  to  death  and  executed,  the  other 
sentenced  capitally,  but  the  sentence  commuted  to  transpnrtation 
for  life.  In  iHjth  the  proof  of  great  weakness  of  mind  was 
sufficiently  brought  out. 

It  is  in  cases  of  tliis  sort,  in  which  murder  and  other  serioufi 
Crimea  have  been  perpetrated  by  persons  more  or  leiwi  evidently 
of  weak  mind,  and  in  which  the  act  seems  to  Iwve  boon  in  wnnu 
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ineasuro  connected  with  tbe  usual  incentives  to  crime,  t*hat  tLe 
question  of  the  responaibility  of  tbe  iiuhecile  usually  presents 
itself  to  tlie  metlical  jurist  under  circumstances  of  unusual  diffi- 
culty, and  in  which  the  rigorous  npplic^ition  of  the  legal  test  not 
unirequeutly  leads  to  an  erroneous  verdict  being  returned,  and 
a  useless  pnnisluuent  inilicted. 

Tlie  criterion  of  responsibility  drawn  from  or  based  on  the  moral 
perception  of  right  and  wrong  is  one  which  can  seldom  Ije  applied 
correctly  to  cases  of  tliis  nature.  It  is  not  rir^dit  to  assume  that 
the  moral  seiwe  is  perfect  when  we  know  that  the  intellect  is  weak 
and  uudevelope<l.  Besides,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  with 
certainty  that  such  an  indixnduul  n^ally  lias  a  distinct  sense  of  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong ;  although  he  may  acknowledge  th© 
distinction  in  words  which  he  has  }>een  taught,  be  in  all  likelihood 
has  never  felt  its  influence ;  and  the  pi'obability  is,  that  the  fear 
of  punishment,  and  not  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  alone  pre- 
vents hiui  from  committing  those  crimes  to  which  hLs  inclinations 
would  lead  him.  This,  no  doubt,  is  just  the  con<lition  of  a  real 
criminal  of  sound  mind ;  but  the  difference  between  the  one  and 
the  other  lies  in  the  respective  itowcis  which  each  iKisseases  of 
controlling  these  desires  or  inclinations,  as  well  as  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  criminality  of  Ids  acta. 

Wbea  an  imbecile  person  commits  the  crime  of  murder,  or 
any  offence  of  a  liehious  natun;,  the  fair  inference  is,  unless  the 
contrary  clearly  appears,  that  Ms  moral  sense  is  imperfect,  and 
his  control  over  his  jiropc^nsities  very  slight  To  determine,  how- 
ever, with  any  degree  of  precision  the  responsibility  of  a  person 
in  this  condition,  our  opinion  should  be  formed  from  personal 
intercourse  with  him,  from  the  history  of  his  life,  and  from 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
rather  than  from  abstract  notions  of  what  his  perceptioQ  of  right 
and  wrong  may  amount  to — a  point  nearly  impossible  to  be 
satisfactorily  determined.  We  shoidd  endeavour  to  ascertain 
what  education  the  imbecile  has  received,  of  what  kind  tlie 
instruction  has  been,  and  what  progress  he  has  made  in  the  u&Mal 
acquirements.  We  should  find  out  whether  or  not  he  has 
displayed  mischievous  propensities  during  the  course  of  his  pasi 
life ;  whether  or  not  he  has  been  irascible  and  sensual,  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  provocation  he  may  have  received.  The  history  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  crime  was  perpetrated  is  an  important 
element  in  the  inquiry.  Thus,  precautions  to  ensure  secrecy  in 
its  commission,  or  his  future  safety,  the  commission  of  one  crime 
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to  facilitate  the  perpetration  of  another,  or  the  fabrication  of  an 
artful  story  to  escape  from  responsibility  or  as  means  of  attaching 
it  to  some  one  else,  are  all  ciriiuinKtanceH  whicli  would  infer  such 
a  degi-ee  of  intelligence  and  of  moral  perception  as  should  fiiirly 
re nde r  the  individual  rcsponsi  ble  in  the  iisu al  mann er.  They 
TTould  clearly  show  that  he  Tvas  aware  of  the  criminal  character  of 
his  act,  and  knew  its  consequences  it'  discovered. 

How  far  extreme  punishment,  such  as  that  of  death,  is  justi- 
fiable in  any  case  in  persons  of  really  weak  intellect^  has  been 
tlisputed  on  good  grounds. 

The  above  statements  and  arguments,  I  believe,  emlwdy  the 
conclusions  and  opinions  of  the  medical  profession  generally,  in 
instances  of  the  sort  we  have  been  considering,  however  much 
medical  men  maj  differ  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  insane  in 
other  forma  of  insanity. 

To  some  extent  the  administrators  of  the  law,  while  not  disposed 
formally  to  concede  the  irresponsibiUty  of  iml>cciles,  arc  willing 
to  depart  from  the  rigour  of  the  law  on  this  point.  Thus 
according  to  Mr.  Bell,  in  offences  infening  arbitrary  iwiins,  weak- 
ness of  intellect  is  a  relevant  plea  to  use  in  mitigation  of 
punislimont.  Of  this  he  instaneos  three  cfuses ;  in  one  of  which 
the  panel,  owing  to  severe  wounds  on  the  head,  became  furious 
under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  consequently  got 
a  short  term  of  imprisonment  instead  of  transportation  for  life. 

Further^  while  not  statcfUy  conceding  the  irresponsibility  of  the 
imbecile,  our  judges,  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  more  or  less 
flagrant  oflences,  occasionally  bring  such  jxirsons  of  weak  mind 
before  the  Courts  with  the  view,  not  of  obtaining  a  conviction  for 
crime,  but  of  testing  their  mental  condition,  in  order  to  their  being 
transferred  to  a  lunatic  asylum. 

A  very  interesting  case  of  tliis  sort  was  brought  before  the 
Circuit  Court  at  Aberdeen  in  the  spring  of  1871.  The  man,  45 
years  of  age,  had  committed  various  acts  of  theft  during  the  pre- 
vious ten  years.  He  had  lK3en  five  months  in  an  asylum,  and  two 
months  in  the  insane  wards  of  the  Perth  Penitentiar}%  when  at 
last  it  was  discovered  that  the  delusions  on  which  his  two  com- 
mittala  had  taken  place  were  feigned-  Even  on  the  eve  of  his 
trial,  the  two  medical  men  who  had  originally  certified  his  in- 
sanity in  onler  to  his  1>eing  sent  tf»  the  asylum,  ngfiin  gnmted 
a  certificate  to  the  same  effect,  though  they  subsequently  withdrew 
it,  being  satisfied  that  he  had  imposed  on  them  on  the  occasion 
in  question.     "WTien  I  visited  the    man  in  Stonehaven  jail,  he 
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pretended  to  me,  as  be  hod  done  before,  tbat  bis  food  was  poidooed, 
that  his  ceil  was  infested  with  deril%,  and  so  on ;  but  his  part  was 
so  much  overdone  that  1  bad  no  hesitation  in  certifying,  and  in 
giving  evidence  before  the  Com!  that,  beyond  a  certain  amount  of 
imbecility,  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  his  mental  constitution. 
The  non-medical  witnesses  who  had  known  the  man  spoke  of  bia 
being  peculiar,  irascible,  cunning,  largely  given  to  theft  and  lying ; 
most  of  them  considering  liim  weak-minded ;  some  sane ;  otben 
as  more  rogue  than  fool — exactly  the  character  usual  in  this  class  i 
of  imbeciles.  The  Court  took  the  view  of  the  case,  which  seemed ' 
to  me  to  be  the  tnxe  one. 

A  similar  result  followed  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Reid,  brought  up  at  the  Aberdeen  Circuit  Court  in  April  1873, 
on  a  chai^  of  rape  on  lus  own  daughter.  Though  no  distinct 
delusions  could  be  made  out,  and  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  dis- 
tinction betwixt  right  and  wrong  in  the  crime  charged  against  him, 
which  was  clearly  brought  out  in  evidence,  be  was  adjudged  to  bo 
of  unsound  mind  by  the  Court,  and  acquitted  of  the  charge  on 
this  ground.  Keid  had  been  in  an  asylum  five  years  before,  though 
at  the  time  of  apprehension,  the  medical  men  who  bad  previously 
certilicd  liis  iusiitiity,  could  find  no  grounds  for  again  taking  the 
same  couwe.  From  what  I  could  gather,  bis  conilidon  appeared 
to  have  l)een  muc:h  the  same  at  both  periods,  and  I  had  no  doubt 
of  his  case  being  one  of  imbecility. 

We  have  now  to  consider,  in  the  second  place,  the  legal  con- 
sequences of  mental  deficiency  in  civil  cases.  The  principles 
which  regulate  the  decision  as  to  the  civil  consequences  of  the 
states  of  idiocy  and  imbecility  in  our  courts  of  law,  are  not  the 
same  by  any  means  os  those  which  determine  the  responsibility  of 
such  jKjrsous  in  criminal  cases.  In  the  instances  now  to  be  spoken 
of,  the  law  considers  the  degree  of  mental  incapacity  as  that  which 
is  to  regulate  its  interference,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  with  the 
freedom  of  the  party.  Where,  from  liis  not  possessing  a  sufficient 
degree  of  understanding,  the  person  is  imable  to  protect  himself, 
the  law  stcjw  in  for  this  purpose.  To  this  person  it  gives  that 
guanliansliip  which  his  incapacity  to  protect  himself  renders 
necessary ;  it  preserves  liis  property  inviolable  against  force  or 
fmud ;  ami  as  far  as  practicable,  against  all  other  causes  of 
«lcpn?ciation.  The  leading  pnjvisions  of  the  law  of  Scotland, 
which,  thonj^h  different  in  form,  are  virtually  the  same  as  those  of 
Mni;:land,  for  alVonling  relief  to  those  who  lalxiur  under  mental 
disabilities,  are  based  on  a  recognition  of  the  obvious  and  import- 
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ant  distinction  which  8u1)sists  between  those  instances  where 
fniui  an  alwuhite  defect  of  capacity,  as  in  idiocy,  the  person,  as 
well  us  the  proiKut-y  of  the  iuiiividual,  requires  protection,  and 
those  instances  where,  from  the  deficiency  being  only  partial,  as  in 
imlxicility,  personal  protection  is  not  called  for,  and  a  less  stringent 
remedy  will  suffice  to  secure  the  property  of  the  individual  against 
the  craft  of  others,  or  his  own  miscliievous  exercise  of  the  ordinary 
powers  of  administration. 

The  forma  by  which  tlie  law  inquires  whether  an  individual 
Mongs  to  the  fonuer  class,  termed  by  them  fatuous  and  naturally 
idiotic,  in  t»nler  to  place  him  luider  permanent  and  unlimited 
cm'atory,  are  those  of  cognition  and  inquest. 

Tlie  remedy  which  the  law  affords  in  the  latter  c-aae,  applicable 
to  imlteciles  and  persons  of  weak  mind,  is  interdiction,  which 
in\'alidates  all  contracts  entered  into  by  the  party  interdicted 
witliuut  the  consent  of  his  curators^  who  ai-e  called  inteniictors. 

In  Scotland  the  cognition  proceeiis  on  a  hrierc  or  writ,  addressed 
to  the  Loixl  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  directs  him  to  in- 
qidA'e  "  whether  the  person  sought  to  be  cognosced  is  insane ;  who  is 
Ins  neaivst  a^ate;  and  whether  such  agnate  is  of  Inwfid  age." 
"  And  such  person  shall  be  deemed  insane  if  he  be  furious  or 
fatuous,  or  labours  under  such  unsoundness  of  mind  as  to  render 
liim  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs." 

The  trial  is  lx;foi«  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  special 
jury.  If  the  insanity  of  the  party  Ite  affimied,  the  nearest  ngnate 
(relation  by  the  fathers  side)  is  by  law  entitled  to  the  guanliau- 
sliip.  No  one  not  a  near  relative  can  institute  proceedings  of  this 
kind. 

In  England,  in  a  like  case,  a  commission  is  granted  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  which  gives  power  to  dispense  with  a  jury 
where  the  property  is  small.  By  the  Act  of  1853  the  aUeged 
liniatic  has  stilb  however,  the  right  to  demand  a  jury,  unless  the 
Lotil  Oiancellor  shall  be  satisfied  by  present  examination  that  he 
is  not  mentally  competent  to  fonu  and  express  a  wish  for  au 
inquiry  before  a  jury. 

These  enactments  have  not  been  extended  to  Scotland,  where 
the  metho<i  by  wliich  a  jury  trial  is  avoidetl  is  that  of  applying  by 
petition  to  the  Couit  of  Session  for  the  appointment  of  a  judicial 
factor  or  curator  bonis.  This  practice  has  existed  in  Scotland  for 
generations.  In  its  nature  au  interim  measure,  it  may  be  resorted 
to  with  a  view  of  guarding  the  property  pending  cognition,  or 
where  the  relatives  do  not  come  foi-ward,  and  it  is  a  recogniaeil 
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remedy  in  such  cases  of  imbecility  as  would  not  warrant  cogni- 
tion. The  estat-t^  is  mlministered  by  the  factor  or  curator  under 
the  authority  of  the  Court. 

The  petition  is  usually  accompanied  by  two  medical  cerdli- 
cates,  and  if  it  is  opposed  the  usual  procedure  is  to  remit  to  some 
competent  person  to  make  inquiry,  take  evidence,  and  report. 

This  change,  it  will  be  seen,  besides  remedying  the  complaints 
made  against  the  earlier  mode  of  procedure,  has  so  far  8i]n])lified 
matters  that  the  commissioner — xisually  in  Scotland  the  Sheriff — 
takes  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  jury,  in  weighing  and 
balancing  the  medical  and  non-medical  e%'idence  usually  produced 
on  these  occasions,  of  whose  superior  competency  no  doubts  can 
be  entertained.  This  being  the  case,  I  need  not  stop  to  rebut 
the  statements  by  le^^al  writers  thnt  the  Ifiw,  prnperly  enough,  did 
not  originally  contemplate  anything  beyond  tliis  examination  by 
the  jury,  now  superseded,  arguing  strongly  for  its  intrinsic  superi- 
ority as  a  means  of  proof,  and  dcenxing  any  other  evidence  super- 
lluous  if  nut  oft4Bn  positively  mischievous,  occasionally  enveloping 
a  clear  case  in  doubt,  and  plunging  a  doubtful  one  in  still  deeper 
obscurity.  It  may  be  that  the  conduct  of  the  prf»fe.ssion  in  certain 
trials  of  this  class  of  cases  has  furnished  grounds  in  justification 
of  such  strictures  as  these,  though  this,  I  contend,  has  arisen  more 
from  the  choice  of  prejudiced  and  incompetent  witnesses  than  from 
the  defects  of  mt'dit^il  science,  or  the  insuttjcienry  of  properly 
chosen  representatives,  an  occasions  of  the  sort  in  question.  Of 
this  we  had  some  lamentable  illustrations  lately  in  England  in  the 
cases  of  the  Windham  trial  and  in  that  of  the  convict  Townley. 
In  both  these  trials,  and  in  others  of  a  like  kind,  such  obvions 
defects  in  the  medical  testimony  were  shown  by  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses as  would  justify,  if  it  did  not  imperatively  demand,  no 
lenient  criticism.  But  in  order  to  avoid  the  disagreeablo  task  of 
having  to  conmient  on  living  practitioners,  the  same  salutary  lesson 
may  be  obtained  by  going  back  to  a  case  tried  in  a  neighbouring 
county  (Forfarshire)  in  1837,  of  which  a  ftdl  report  was  pub- 
lishe<l  at  the  time  by  an  able  Edinburgh  barrister,  in  which  mucli 
of  the  mt'dical  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  of  the  loose  stirt 
not  unfrequently  adduced  on  similar  occasions. 

Yoolow,  a  farmer's  son  in  Forfarshire.  52  years  of  age,  affected 
with  paralysis  from  his  ninth  year  upwards,  and  mostly  confined 
to  his  room  in  consequence,  though  unable  to  superint*»nil  in 
pers(tn  his  farms,  nevertheless  took  some  interest  in  rustic  matters 
read  his  Bible  and  an  occasional  newspaper,  and  went  through  the 
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ordeal  of  an  examination,  by  the  jury  empanelled  to  try  his  case, 
tolenibly  well,  considering  Ida  limited  opportuuities  for  acquiring 
infoniifttion.  He  was  not,  besides,  Tnthout  a  little  dry  humour, 
as  was  shoTJiTi  by  IiIk  turning  tlie  Uibles  a^^ainst  some  of  the  medical 
men  sent  to  test  hia  powers.  Those  on  the  defence,  medical  and 
others,  showed  that  he  possessed  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  imderstood  money  matters  well,  and  that  his  memory 
and  powcra  of  comparison  were  goml,  though  his  capacity  for  draw- 
ing inferences  wsj?,  from  hia  hahits  of  life,  but  limited. 

One  medical  witnesH  for  the  prosecution  contended  for  the 
great  imbecility  of  Yoolow  from  his  failing  to  give  satisfactory  in- 
formation as  to  tlie  sale  of  lambs,  the  return  for  wheat  sown,  and 
the  object  of  the  Com  Bill — matters  in  which  he  had  shown  no 
interest  A  second  professional  witness  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
from  the  man's  not  knowing  whether  or  not  he  was  entitled  to  a 
vote  fiir  a  member  of  Parliament  under  the  then  recent  Reform 
Bill  J  though,  curiously  enougli,  when  told  that  Yoolow  was  under 
trustees,  the  witness  was  equally  ignorant  on  the  point.  More 
than  one  witness  on  this  side  laid  too  much  stress  on  the  arith- 
metic t^^t,  cousideiing  that  this  person's  education  had  been 
entirely  neglected,  and  that  he  had  never  been  entnisted  with  the 
care  of  money  or  the  management  of  his  aflairs.  What  mora 
absunl,  for  instance,  than  one  of  those  who  hod  based  his  opinion 
of  Yoolnw's  mental  incapacity  on  the  circumstance  of  his  not  being 
able  to  tell  how  much  per  cent  £20  interest  for  £12,000  in  the 
Imnk  amounted  to,  though  himself  (the  witness),  when  asked  to  say 
how  much  it  amo;mted  to,  was  unable  to  tell. 

Inteniictiou,  tlie  milder  remedy  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  a 
system  of  jvulicial  or  voluntary  restraint  provided  for  those  imbe- 
ciles who,  from  weakness,  facility,  or  profusion,  are  liable  to  impo- 
sition. It  is  directed  at  the  sight  of  the  judge^  by  the  same  forms 
as  in  cognition,  on  proper  evidence  of  the  facility  of  the  party,  or  is 
voIuntarOy  imposed  by  the  party  himself.  Hence  the  distinction 
into  voluntary  and  judicial  interdiction.  Voluntary  interdiction 
is  imposed  by  the  sole  act  of  the  intoi'tiicted  party,  and  is  usually 
executed  in  the  form  of  a  bond,  whereby  the  granter  obliges  him- 
self to  do  no  deed  that  may  affect  his  estate,  without  the  consent 
of  certain  persons  therein  named,  technically  called  interdictors. 
Judicial  intertliction,  with  which  we  have  alone  to  do,  is  imposed 
by  sentence  of  tlie  Coiul  of  Session,  genendly  proceedbig  in  an 
ion  at  the  instance  of  a  near  kinsman  of  the  facile  person  ;  but 
)metimes  ex  nobili  officio  of  the  Court,  where,  diuring  the  depend 
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ance  of  a  stiit,  they  discover  that  any  of  the  litigants,  by  reason  of 
natural  infinnity,  is  subject  to  imposition. 

With  iv-sjiect  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  mental  impairment 
which  warrauts  coguition,  there  prevails  the  utmost  divei-aity  of 
opinion,  bntli  in  the  le<^^  and  medical  professions,  lilere  imbe- 
cility, as  such,  and  in  its  lesser  degrees,  docs  not,  it  is  obvious,  and 
cannot  warrant  the  depriving  such  persons  of  the  management  of 
their  property.  If  they  have  shown  no  disposition  to  squander 
their  money  ou  tritlos,  nor  suftered  their  aflairs  to  be  grossly  ne- 
glected, there  can  Ikj  no  reasonable  pretence  for  taking  it  altogether 
from  tlieir  control  and  enjoyment.  Of  course  there  can  be  no 
question  of  its  propriety,  when  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
inilividual  is  dissipating  his  fortune,  to  the  great  detriment  of  him- 
self and  of  those  who  are  dependent  on  him. 

In  such  cases  the  questiun  wliich  arises  is  not  so  much  as  to 
the  exact  measm-e  of  intellectual  capacity  requisite  to  the  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  ci^il  rights  ami  ])rivileges  as  one  of  capacity 
in  reference  to  certain  ends  aod  duties,  and  beyond  the  considera- 
tion of  thase  we  are  not  called  on  to  go  in  our  endeavours  to 
settle  this  question.  The  speculative  opinions  of  the  imbecil© 
person,  the  little  pecuharitiea  of  his  conduct,  his  style  of  living  ■ 
and  talking,  and  his  general  deportment  in  society,  are  points  that 
reqiure  but  little  attention  in  this  inquiry.  Our  business  is  with 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  his  affairs,  and  from  this 
chieily  we  are  to  rlraw  our  inferences  respecting  his  probable  future 
conduct  and  capacity.  We  are  not  warranted  in  stripping  him  of 
all  his  possessions  and  leaving  him  at  the  mercy  of  others  the 
moment  we  am  fix  upon  a  single  instance  in  the  coiu^e  of  his  life 
where  he  hfis  neglected  to  profit  by  a  happy  turn  of  fortune,  haa 
rewarded  a  semce,  or  bestowed  his  bounties  in  a  manner  altogether 
opposed  to  our  ideas  of  forethought  and  economy.  Has  the  indi- 
vidual indulged  in  repeated  acts  of  extravagance,  or  of  profitless 
expenditure  ?  HiiS  he  engaged  in  the  execution  of  visionary 
projects  with  reckless  indifference  as  to  the  extent  of  his  meami 
and  Qpjfliauces  ?  Has  he  squandered  liis  money  on  favourites,  or 
become  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  designing  and  profligate 
associates  for  advancing  their  own  selfish  projects  ?  These  are 
amongst  the  most  prominent  questions  which  require  a  satisfactory 
answer ;  and  if  they  are  kept  steadily  before  us  there  will  be  littla 
fear  of  our  losing  ourselves  in  the  maze  of  perplexities  which  th^ 
judiciid  investigation  of  cases  of  imbecility  fnwpicntly  creates. 

These  views  afford  no  coimtenance  to  the  visual  practice 
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canvassing  the  whole  hLgtoiy  of  the  imbecile  person,  arraying  act 
against  act  and  speech  against  speech,  and  drawing  from  each  an 
inference  for  or  against  his  capacity  of  maniiging  his  affairs  in  his 
own  way.  Few  of  those  whose  interests  become  involved  in  pro- 
tracted litigation  are  so  destitute  of  intellect  as  never  to  conduct 
themselves  like  persons  of  well-developed  minds  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. They  may  write  sensible  letters^  make  shrewd  bar- 
gains, and  converse  on  ordinary  topics  without  betraying  any 
mental  deficiency,  while  yielding  to  the  will  of  others,  and 
committing  acts  of  folly  that  can  aiise  from  nothing  short  of 
unequivocal  imbecility.  Many  also^  who,  while  sun-uunded  by 
their  iisual  circle  of  associations,  manage  their  slender  means  with 
the  utmost  economy  and  prudence,  would  prove  themselves  totally 
inadequate  to  the  management  of  a  large  property,  and  be  easily 
led  by  the  inliuence  of  new  associates  and  the  excitement  of  new 
desires  into  habits  of  extravagance  and  ilisaipation. 

In  ca*?efl  wliere  imbecility  is  admitted  medical  men  are  not 
unfrequently  called  in  to  decide  the  question,  Wliether  it  is  such 
as  to  incapacitate  for  making  a  will  ?  ImbeeiliLy  (»f  itself  forms 
no  bar  to  the  disposal  of  property  by  will.  It  is  held  that  though 
a  person  is  so  iml)ecile  as  to  be  unfittexi  for  the  management  of 
his  own  affairs,  and  as  such  may  have  been  cognosced,  yet  he  is 
capable  of  executing  a  testamentary  deed.  All  that  is  required  to 
establish  the  wills  of  persons  of  weak  understanding  is  that  they 
should  have  been  capable  of  comprehending  their  nature  and 
effect — a  point  entirely  independent  of  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  cognitiorL  Tliis  seems  all  very  rational.  Mucli  injustice  might 
be  committed  by  depriving  all  cognosced  imbeciles  of  the  testa- 
mentary power,  compared  with  which  the  tempfirary  inconveni- 
ence that  would  arise  from  the  absence  of  any  statutory  provisions 
on  the  subjeet  liaitlly  deser\'e8  notice.  Of  course  the  slightest 
appearance  of  interference  or  imjiroper  influence  should  be  closely 
scrutinised,  and  the  more  likely  tlie  party  is  to  have  been  affected 
by  it,  so  much  less  the  e\adence  required  to  substantiate  a  charge 
of  such  interference.  Tliese  remarks,  it  should  be  remembered, 
however,  apply  to  the  slighter  degi'ees  of  imljecility.  Imbeciles  in 
the  highest  degree  are  evidently  incapable  of  making  a  vohd  will. 

Another  point  wliich  requires  to  be  noticed  here  is  the  degree 
of  mental  defect  which  is  required  Ui  invah<late  a  marriage  con- 
tracted under  such  circumstances.  On  this  subject  T  may  remark 
that  any  extent  of  imbeeHity  whieh  would  justify  or  has  alivady 
provoked  interdiction  renders  the  marriage  null  and  void.    When, 
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however,  the  mental  deficiency  is  less  than  this,  it  constitutes  n 
legal  impetliinent  to   marriage,  although  on  proof  of   fraud   and 
circumvention  such  mistakes  have  l>een  set  aside  by  the  courts  ol 
law. 

With  one  other  point  I  conclude  the  subject  of  imbecility, 
namely,  the  circmustaiiccs  which  would  justify  the  medical  man  in 
having  recourse  to  pereonal  restraint.  The  imposition  of  personal 
restraint  upon  these  patients  is  seldom  necessary,  and  would 
frequently  be  far  from  justifiable.  It  can  be  necessary  only  in 
those  cabes  in  which  they  display  vicious  pi'openfiities,  as  is  some 
times  the  case ;  and  in  those  in  which  it  ia  required,  for  th^ 
safety  of  others  as  well  as  tlieir  own  comfort.  But  if  imbeciles  be 
perfectly  harmless,  and  if  those  Avho  are  thus  partially  endowed 
with  intelligence  shoidd  have  any  objects  of  regard,  if  Uiere  bo 
anything  upon  wbicli  they  have  placed  their  affections,  or  in 
which  they  take  dehght — to  deprive  them  of  tliese  pleasures, 
and  sepamte  them  from  the  objects  of  their  affections,  when  we  are 
almost  certain  that  they  can  foinii  no  other  attachment,  and  adopt 
no  new  occupations,  would  be  cniel  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
without  a  conceivable  object.  "We  can  have  no  expectation  of  a 
cure  here,  as  in  some  other  forms  of  insanity.  The  imbecile  can- 
not be  rendered  other  than  he  is  by  any  line  of  treatment^ 
medical  or  moral.  Of  course,  where  persons  do  exhibit  miscbii 
vous  propensities — if  they  be  irascible,  thieves,  or  display  strong' 
animal  jippiHites,  which  they  not  imfi-cquently  do — our  obvioug-J 
duty  ia  to  prevent  them  indulging  their  vicious  inclinations  to  tha 
injury  of  uthei's,  by  having  tlieni  placed  under  proper  surveillance^. 
or  even  shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
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Mania.  Intellectual  Mania.  Geueral  Intellectual  Maata — Partial  InteUoctuol  Mania. 
Moral  Insanity.  General  Moml  Insanity — Partial  Moral  Insanity — Klepto- 
mania— Erotomania — Pyromania — Homhiiinl  Monomania — Snicidal  Monomania 
— Legal  consequences  of  Intellectual  Insanity — In  Civil  Cases — In  Criminal 
Ca»es— Legal  Testa  of  Intellectnal  Insanity — Legal  Doctrine  of  Lucid  Intervals 
— Legal  consequences  of  Moral  Insanity — Pica  of  Moral  Insanity  in  CrimiiULl 
Trials — ^Ciruumstanees  justifying  restraint  in  Mania, 


We  now  come  to  the  second  geneiul  division  of  the  morLid  states 
included  uuder  the  term  Insanity.  It  comprehends  (as  you  will 
perceive  fit>m  the  Table  at  page  285)  all  those  leaiona  of  the 
mental  faculties  which  are  liable  U^  occur  subseijuently  to  the 
j>eriod  of  their  full  developmcut ;  and  all  the  mental  afiections 
which  are  included  by  the  lawyers  under  the  torma  dementia 
adventitia,  or  lunacy.  These  are  subdivided  by  Uay  into  the 
two  species,  mania  and  dementia. 

The  mania  of  Kay  admits  of  subdivision,  as  its  manifestations 
are  found  to  involve  principally  the  intellect  or  the  moRil  fwiwers ; 
while  uuder  either  of  these  two  forms,  the  disoi-der  of  the  intellect 
or  the  will  may  embrace  more  or  fewer  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Wlieu  the  disoixler  Ls  cliiefly  confined  to  tlie  intellectual  faculties, 
and  when  the  derangement  extends  to  many,  or  all  of  these,  we 
have  the  forma  of  insanity  termed  by  Esquirol  and  others,  mania 
and  melancholia,  which  only  differ  so  far  as,  that,  in  the  one,  the 
character  of  the  derangement  is  that  of  exaltation,  and  in  tlie 
other  of  depression.  When  the  derangement  is  limited  to  one,  or 
to  a  few  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  we  have  the  one  form  of  the 
monomania  of  authors,  tlie  partial  intellectual  mania  of  Itay^ 
When,  again,  the  derangement  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  moral 
powers,  we  have  the  moral  insanity  of  most  writ^^rs,  the  moral 
mania  of  Ray.  (A  glance  at  the  table  will  make  this  arrangement 
more  clear  and  intelligible  to  you.)  I  shall  adhere  to  this  arrange- 
ment, as  aGFording  us  the  most  lucid  method  of  discussing  th 
forms  of  mental  disorder  at  which  we  have  now  arrived. 
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measure  cotmected  with  the  usual  incentives  to  crime,  that  tlio 
question,  of  the  regpoiiaibilifcy  of  the  imlx^cilc  usually  presents 
itself  to  the  medical  jurist  under  circumf^tances  of  unusual  diffi- 
culty, and  in  which  the  rigorouB  application  of  the  legal  teat  not 
unfrequeutly  leaila  to  an  erroneous  verdict  being  retuiiied,  and 
a  useless  puuishnient  iiiHictiid. 

The  criterion  of  responsibility  drawn  from  or  based  on  the  moral 
perception  of  right  and  wrong  is  one  which  ctin  seldom  be  njiplied 
correctly  to  cases  of  tliis  natiu-e.  It  is  not  riglit  to  assuni«  that 
the  moral  sense  is  perfect  when  we  know  that  the  intellect  is  weak 
and  undeveloped.  Besides,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  with 
certainty  that  such  an  indiviilual  really  has  a  distinct  sense  of  what 
is  right  and  what  is  MTong ;  although  he  may  acknowledge  the 
distinction  in  words  which  he  has  been  taught,  he  in  all  likelihoo<l 
has  never  felt  its  iniluence ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  fear 
of  punishment,  and  not  tho  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  alone  pre- 
vents him  from  committing  those  crimes  to  which  his  inclinations 
would  lead  him.  This,  no  doubt,  is  just  the  cnndition  of  a  real 
criminal  of  sound  mind ;  but  the  difference  between  the  one  and 
the  other  lies  in  the  n?.s|K!ctive  jwjwera  wliieli  each  possesses  of 
controlling  these  desires  or  iuclinations,  as  well  as  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  criminaiity  of  his  acts. 

When  an  iml>ecile  person  commits  the  crime  of  murkier,  or 
any  offence  of  a  heinous  nature,  the  fair  inference  is,  uidess  the 
contrary  clearly  appears,  that  his  moral  sense  is  imperfect,  and 
his  control  over  his  pro|M!nsitie3  very  sliglit.  To  ilcteimine,  how- 
ever, with  any  degree  of  precision  the  responsibility  of  a  pei-soa 
in  this  condition,  our  opinion  should  be  formed  from  personal 
intercourse  with  him,  from  the  history  of  his  life,  and  fn)m 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
rather  than  from  abstract  notions  of  what  his  perception  of  i^ht 
and  wrong  may  aniaunt  t<j— a  point  nearly  impossible  to  be 
satisfactorily  detenoined.  We  should  endeavour  to  ascertain 
what  education  the  imbecile  has  received,  of  what  kind  the 
instniction  has  l>een,  and  what  pn^gress  he  has  made  in  the  usual 
acquirements.  We  should  iind  out  whether  or  not  he  has 
displayed  miscliievous  propensities  during  the  cooirse  of  his  past 
life ;  whether  or  not  he  has  l>ecn  intscible  and  sensual,  as  well  as 
the  amoimt  of  provocation  he  may  have  received.  Tho  history  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  crime  was  perpetrated  is  on  important 
element  in  the  inquiry.  Thus,  precautions  to  ensure  secrecy  in 
its  commission,  or  his  future  safety,  the  commission  of  one  crime 
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to  facilitate  tlie  perpetration  of  another,  or  the  fabrication  of  on 
artful  story  to  escape  from  responsibility  or  as  means  of  attaching 
it  to  some  one  else,  are  all  circumstances  which  would  infer  such 
a  (h^j^*ee  of  intelligence  and  of  moral  perception  as  should  fairly 
render  the  inilividual  responsible  in  tho  usual  manner.  They 
woidd  clearly  show  that  he  was  aware  of  the  criminal  character  of 
liis  act,  and  knew  its  con.sequencea  if  disc*3vered. 

How  far  extreme  punishment,  such  as  that  of  death,  is  justi- 
fiable in  any  case  in  jiersoua  of  really  weak  intellect,  has  been 
disputed  on  good  grounds. 

The  above  statements  and  arguments,  I  believe,  embody  the 
conclusions  and  opinions  of  the  medical  profession  generally,  in 
instances  of  the  sort  we  have  been  considering,  however  much 
medical  men  may  differ  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  insane  in 
other  forms  of  insanity. 

To  some  extent  the  adniLnistrators  of  the  law,  while  not  dispoaed 
formally  to  conce<lo  the  irresponsibility  of  imbeciles,  are  willing 
to  depart  from  the  rigour  of  the  law  on  this  point.  Thus 
according  to  Mr.  Bell,  in  offences  inferring  arbitrary  {Miins,  weak- 
ness of  intellect  is  a  relevant  plea  to  use  in  xnitigation  of 
punishment.  Of  this  be  instances  three  cases ;  in  one  of  which 
the  panels  owing  to  severe  wounds  on  the  head,  became  furious 
under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  litiuors,  and  consequently  got 
a  short  term  of  imprisomnent  instead  of  transportation  for  life. 

Further,  wliile  not  statedly  conceding  the  irresponsibility  of  the 
imbecile,  our  judges,  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  more  or  less 
flagrant  oll'cnces,  occasionally  bring  such  persons  of  weak  im'nd 
before  the  Courts  with  the  view,  not  of  obtaining  a  conviction  for 
crime,  but  of  testing  their  mental  conditioUj  in  order  to  their  being 
transferred  to  a  lunatic  asylum. 

A  very  interesting  case  of  tlds  sort  was  brought  before  the 
Circuit  Court  at  Alierdeen  in  the  spring  of  1871.  The  man,  45 
years  of  age.  had  cuimnittf*d  various  acts  of  theft  during  the  pre- 
vious ten  yearSr  He  had  been  five  montlis  in  an  asylum,  and  two 
nuuitlis  in  the  insane  wards  of  the  Perth  Penitentiary,  when  at 
last  it  was  discovered  that  the  delusions  on  wliich  his  two  com- 
mittals bad  taken  place  were  feigned.  Even  on  the  eve  of  his 
trial,  the  two  medical  men  who  had  originally  certified  his  in- 
sanity in  onler  to  his  Itoing  sent  to  the  asylum,  again  granted 
a  certificate  to  the  same  effect,  though  they  subsequently  withdrew 
it,  being  satisfied  that  he  had  imposed  on  them  on  the  occasion 
in  question.      When  I  wited  the    man  in  Stonehaven  jail,   he 


pretended  to  me,  as  he  had  done  before,  thnt  his  food  was  poi 
that  his  ceU  was  infested  with  devils,  and  so  on ;  but  his  part  waa 
80  much  ovenlone  that  I  had  no  hesitation  in  certifying,  aud 
giving  evidence  before  the  Court  that,  beyond  a  certain  amount 
imbecility,  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  his  mental  conslitutio 
The  non-medical  witnesses  who  had  known  the  man  6]>okc  of 
being  peculiar,  irascible,  cunning,  largely  given  to  theft  and  lyi 
most  of  them  considering  him  weak-minded ;  some  sane ;  othera 
as  more  rogue  than  fool — exactly  the  character  usual  in  this  class 
of  imbeciles.     The  Court  took  the  view  of  the  case,  which  seemed 
to  mo  to  lio  the  true  one. 

A  similar  result  followed  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  the  name 
Reid,  brought  up  at  the  Al>erdoen  Circuit  Court  in  Ajiril  187 
on  a  charge  of  Tst\>Q  on  his  own  daughter.  Though  no  distinct 
delusions  could  be  made  out,  and  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  tlia 
tinction  betwixt  right  and  wrong  in  the  crime  charged  against  hi 
wliich  was  cli*arly  bn>uglit  out  in  evidence,  he  was  adjudged  to  be 
of  uusound  mind  by  the  Court,  and  acquitted  of  the  charge  o: 
this  ground.  Eeid  had  been  in  an  asylum  five  years  before,  thoi 
at  the  time  of  apprehension,  the  medical  men  who  had  previously 
cerLlfiiid  his  iusauity,  ccnild  fimi  no  grounds  for  again  taking  the 
same  course.  From  what  I  could  gather,  his  condition  appeared 
to  have  beon  much  tbc  same  at  both  periods,  and  I  bad  no  doubt 
of  his  case  being  one  of  imbecility. 

We  have  now  to  consider,  in  tlie  second  place,  the  legal  con- 
sequences of  mental  deficiency  in  civil  cases.  Tlie  principles 
which  regulate  the  decision  as  to  the  civil  consequences  of  the 
states  of  idiocy  and  imbecility  in  our  courts  of  law,  are  not  the 
same  by  any  means  as  those  which  determine  the  responsibility  of 
such  persons  in  criminal  cases.  In  the  instances  now  to  be  spoken 
of,  the  law  considers  tlie  degree  of  mental  iacapacity  as  that  which 
is  to  regulate  it^  interference,  to  a  gi*eater  or  lesser  extent,  with  the 

I  freedom  of  the  party,  AVliere,  from  liis  not  jiosscssing  a  sufUcient 
degree  of  understanding,  the  person  is  unable  to  protect  himself, 
the  law  sU}])s  in  for  this  jiurjMiRe.  To  this  jM»rson  it  gives  that 
guardianship  which  his  incapacity  to  protect  himself  renders 
necessary ;  it  preserves  his  property  inviohible  against  force  or 
fraud ;  and  as  far  as  practicable,  against  all  other  oauses  of 
depreciation.  Tlie  leading  provisions  of  the  law  of  Scotland, 
which,  though  different  in  form,  are  virtually  the  same  as  thoee  of 
England,  for  atlbnling  relief  to  tluwe  who  labour  lUHh^r  menial 
di^bilities,  are  based  on  a  recognition  of  the  obvious  an<l  iir 
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ant  distinction  which  subsists  between  those  instances  whcro 
riv>m  an  al>solute  defect  of  capacity,  as  in  idiouy,  the  pei-san,  as 
well  as  the  propcity  of  the  imlividiuil,  i^uquircs  protection,  and 
those  instances  where,  from  the  deficiency  being  only  partial,  as  in 
iiiib<?cility,  personal  protection  is  not  called  for,  and  a  less  stringent 
remedy  will  suffice  to  secure  the  property  of  the  individual  against 
the  craft  of  others,  or  liis  own.  mischievous  exercise  of  the  ordinary 
powers  of  adniinisti-ation. 

Tlie  forms  by  wliich  the  law  inquires  whether  an  individual 
belongs  to  the  former  class,  termed  by  them  fatuous  and  naturally 
idiotic,  in  order  to  place  hitn  under  permanent  and  unlimited 
curatory,  are  those  of  coition  and  inquest. 

The  renietly  which  the  hiw  aftonls  in  the  latter  case,  applicable 
to  iml)ooiles  and  persons  of  weak  nund,  is  interdiction,  which 
invalidates  all  contracts  entered  into  by  the  jwirty  interdicted 
without  the  consent  of  bis  curators,  who  are  called  interdictors. 

In  Scotland  the  co^iiitiuu  proceeds  on  a  Irrirve  or  wnit,  addressed 
to  the  Lorti  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  directs  him. to  in- 
quire "  whether  the  person  sought  to  be  cognosced  is  insane  ;  who  is 
his  nearest  agnate ;  and  whether  such  agnate  is  of  lawful  age." 
"  And  such  |>erson  shall  be  deemed  ii»sane  if  he  l>e  furious  or 
fatuous,  or  labours  under  such  unsoundness  of  mind  as  to  render 
liim  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs." 

The  trial  is  l^efore  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  special 
jury.  If  the  insanity  of  the  party  be  alHrtucd,  the  nearest  agnate 
(relation  by  the  father's  side)  is  by  law  entitled  to  the  guanlian- 
sliij].  No  one  not  a  near  relative  can  institute  proceedings  of  tliis 
kind. 

In  En^^laml,  in  a  like  case,  a  commission  is  grante<l  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  wliich  gives  power  to  dispense  with  a  jury 
where  the  property  is  small.  By  tho  Act  of  1853  the  alleged 
lunatic  has  still,  however,  the  right  to  demand  a  jury,  unless  the 
Lord  ChaiiceUoi"  shiUl  be  sati.stied  by  present  examination  that  he 
is  not  mentally  competent  to  form  and  express  a  wish  for  an 
iiMluiry  before  a  jury. 

Tliese  enactments  have  not  l«en  extended  to  Scotland,  where 
the  method  by  wluch  a  jury  trial  is  avoided  is  that  of  apj)lying  by 
^Kitition  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  the  appointment  of  a  judicial 
factor  or  curator  honis.  This  practice  bos  existed  in  Scotland  for 
generations.  In  its  nature  an  interim  measui'e,  it  may  be  resorted 
to  witli  a  view  of  guarrling  the  pniperty  pending  cognition,  or 
where  the  relatives  do  not  come  forward,  and  it  is  a  recognised 
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remedy  in  such  casea  of  imbecility  as  wotild  not  warrant  cogni- 
ti(in.  llu;  t^Uitc  is  adminlBtered  by  the  factor  or  curator  under 
tbe  aitlliority  of  the  Court, 

TLe  petition  ia  uaually  accompanied  by  two  medical  oertifi- 
and  if  it  is  opposed  tbe  usual  procedure  is  to  remit  to  some 

tpetent  person  to  make  inquiry,  take  evidence,  and  report. 

litis  change,  it  will  be  seen,  besides  remedying  the  complaints 
made  against  Uie  earlier  mode  of  procedure,  has  so  far  simplified 
matters  that  tbe  commissioner — usually  in  Scotland  the  Shenff — 
iakea  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  jury,  in  weighing  and 
balancing  the  medical  and  nan-medical  evidence  usually  produced 
on  tlit^Hd  r>ccasion8,  of  whose  Riijierior  competency  no  doubta  can 
bo  entertained,  Tliis  being  the  case,  I  need  not  stop  to  rebut 
the  HtJiUMuiMiUs  by  l*.^gal  "WTittirs  that  tlie  law,  i>roperly  enough,  did 
not  originally  contemplate  anything  beyond  this  examination  by 
the  jury,  now  Buperaeded,  arguing  strongly  for  its  intrinsic  superi- 
ority iw  a  niMuim  of  jinxif,  uiid  duuniing  any  other  evidence  super- 
ihious  if  n(»t  often  poHitivcIy  mischievous,  occasionally  enveloping 
a  clear  ctisu  in  doubt,  and  plunging  a  doubtful  one  in  still  deeper 
obsoiirity.  It  may  be  that  the  conduct  of  the  profession  in  certain 
trials  of  tliiH  cltLS8  of  cases  has  furnished  gixmnds  in  justification 
of  such  strictures  as  these,  though  this,  I  contend,  has  arisen  more 
froin  thv  choice  of  prejudiced  and  incompetent  witnesses  than  frrim 
til*'  ilvfiM'tH  of  medical  science,  or  tbe  insnfficienry  of  properly 
chtwcn  rei>resontatives,  on  occaaions  of  the  sort  in  question.  Of 
ibi.H  W11  liud  rtouio  Innicntable  iUustratious  lately  in  England  in  tlie 
ciwcs  of  the  Windham  trial  and  in  that  of  the  convict  Townley. 
In  botli  these  trials^  and  in  others  of  a  like  kind,  such  obvious 
ilofecta  in  the  n»edical  testimony  were  shown  by  some  of  the  wit- 
nesaea  as  wouhl  justify,  if  it  did  not  imperatively  demand,  no 
lenient  criticit^m.  But  in  order  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  task  of 
having  to  connueut  on  living  practitioners,  the  same  salutary  lesson 
may  Ihj  obtaine^l  by  going  back  to  a  case  tried  in  a  neighbouring 
county  (Forfarshire)  in  1837,  of  which  a  full  report  was  pab- 
lislnnl  at  Uie  time  by  im  able  Edinburgh  barrister,  in  which  much 
of  tht*  TiHHlical  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  of  the  loose  aatt 
not  unfixHiueJilly  adduced  on  similar  occasions. 

YtHilow,  a  fanner's  son  in  Forfarshire.  52  years  of  age,  aflfected 
with  [umdysia  (torn  his  ninth  ye^r  upwards,  and  mostly  confined 
to  his  room  in  consequence,  though  unable  to  superintend  in 
p«i9on  his  liuiu^  nevetUitdeos  took  some  interest  in  m  -rts, 

tmd  hia  Biblo  ud  an  oocMioiia]  nempaper,  and  went  ' ^^  the 
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ordeal  of  an  examination,  by  tbe  jury  empanelled  to  try  his  case, 
tolerably  well,  considering  bis  limited  o|ip(>itunitiefl  for  acquiring 
infomintion.  He  ■vra.s  not,  besides,  without  a  little  dry  humour, 
aa  was  sliown  by  biw  turning  the  tables  af^ainst  some  of  tbe  medical 
men  sent  to  test  big  powers.  Those  on  tbe  defence,  medical  and 
otbei's,  showed  that  he  possessed  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  understood  money  matters  well,  and  tbat  bis  memory 
and  powers  of  comparison  were  good,  though  bis  capacity  for  draw- 
ing inferences  was,  from  Ids  habits  of  life,  but  limited. 

One  medical  witness  for  Ibe  prosecution  contended  for  the 
great  imbecility  of  Yoolow  from  bis  failing  to  give  satisfactory  in- 
furmatioii  as  to  the  sale  of  lambs,  the  return  f(ir  wheat  sowHj  and 
tbe  object  of  the  Com  Bill — mattere  in  wlucb  be  bad  shown  no 
interest.  A  second  professioual  wituess  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
from  the  man's  not  knowing  wbetlier  or  not  he  was  entitled  to  a 
vote  fur  a  member  of  Failiament  under  the  tbcn  recent  Eefona 
Bill ;  though,  curiously  enough,  when  told  that  Yoolow  was  under 
trustees,  the  witness  was  equally  ignorant  on  tbe  point.  More 
than  one  witness  on  tliis  side  laid  too  much  stress  on  tbe  arith- 
metic te^t,  considering  tbat  this  person's  education  bad  been 
entirely  neglected,  and  that  he  had  never  been  entnisted  with  the 
care  of  money  or  tbe  management  of  bis  affairs.  What  more 
al'ourd,  for  instance,  than  one  of  those  who  had  based  Ids  opinion 
of  Yoolow's  mental  incapacity  on  the  circmnstance  of  bis  not  being 
able  to  tell  liow  much  per  cent  £2  0  int^^rcst  for  £12,000  in  the 
bank  amounted  to,  tliough  bimaelf  (the  witness),  when  asked  to  say 
how  much  it  amounted  to,  was  unable  to  tell. 

Interdiction,  the  milder  remedy  to  whicli  I  have  referred,  is  a 
system  of  judicial  or  vobmtary  restraint  provided  for  those  imbe- 
ciles wbo^  from  weakness^  facility^  or  profiision,  are  liable  to  impo- 
sition. It  is  directed  at  the  sight  of  the  judge,  by  the  same  forms 
as  in  cognition,  on  proper  evidence  of  the  facility  of  tbe  party,  or  is 
voluntarily  imposed  by  the  party  himself.  Hence  the  distinction 
into  voluntary  and  judicial  interdiction.  Voluntary  interdiction 
is  imposed  by  the  sole  act  of  the  interdicted  party,  and  is  usually 
executed  in  the  form  of  a  bond,  whereby  tbe  granter  obbges  him- 
self to  do  no  deed  that  may  aftect  his  estatt^,  without  the  consent 
of  certain  persons  therein  named,  technically  called  interdictors. 
Judicial  interdiction,  with  which  we  have  alone  to  do,  is  imposed 
by  sentence  of  tbe  Court  of  Session,  generally  proceeding  in  an 
action  at  tbe  instance  of  a  near  kinsman  of  the  facile  person ;  but 
sometimes  ex  luMli  officio  of  tbe  Court,  where,  during  the  depend- 
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the  ilqaifiuB  wmtk^taamm  of  tha  ■HMpoMBt  of 
pvofMrtj.  If  thej  hcfe  ahiwB  bb  diij|WMiiwi  to 
Ihdrmaatjaa  tnflei^  aor  Mffned  their  dbialo  he  gin&dj 
l^0et«i  tha»  an  Itt  ao  nwMMUe  pratoM  for  lrin«i  it 
fruB  thdr  eoDlni  and  <niujjwuil,  Of  onae  then  can  be  no 
qmatiun  of  iU  ptmieietjr,  idicB  it  ia  perfectly  olwkma  that  tba 
hdifMual  ia  dkiipatxi^  his  fovtanev  to  ibe  great  drtmnmt  of  him* 
adf  and  of  thoae  vho  are  dependent  cb  him. 

In  anch  eaaea  the  qoestion  vhieh  azisea  is  not  so  much  as  to 
the  exact  measure  of  intellectual  capacity  leqoisiie  to  the 
iorbed  enjoyment  of  civil  xi^xta  and  privOegeB  aa  one  of  ca] 
in  reference  to  certain  ends  and  datiea,  and  beyond  the  consider^^' 
tion  of  these  we  are  not  called  on  to  go  in  our  endeavours  to 
settle  this  question.  The  speculatire  opinioDs  of  the  imbecOe 
pemon,  the  little  pecoharities  of  his  conduct,  his  style  of  living 
and  tulkinf^,  and  his  general  deportment  in  society,  are  points  that 
require  but  little  attention  in  this  inquiry.  Our  business  is  vith 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  his  affairs,  and  from  this 
chiefly  we  are  to  draw  our  inferences  respecting  his  probable  future 
conduct  and  capacity.  We  are  not  warranted  in  strippinj^  him  of 
all  luM  [K>HSCS8ions  and  leaving  him  at  the  mercy  of  others  the 
moment  wo  can  fix  \i\tryn  a  single  instance  in  the  course  of  his  life 
whtiru  he  has  nej^lecteU  to  profit  by  a  happy  turn  of  fortune,  hafri 
rowanled  a  service,  nr  bestowed  his  bounties  in  a  manner  altogether 
opptisL'd  to  our  ideas  of  forethouglit  and  economy.  Has  the  indi- 
vidual infhil^'ed  in  ropented  acts  of  extravagance,  or  of  profitless 
(txprjulituro  /  Has  he  engaged  in  the  execution  of  visionary 
pnij{)i;U  with  reckless  uidiilereace  as  to  the  extent  of  Ids  meai 
and  uit[diftnces  1  Has  ho  S([uaiiderc*.l  his  money  on  favourites,  or 
bocumu  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  designing  and  proiligata^ 
associates  for  advancing  their  own  selfish  projects  ?  These 
amongMt  thn  moat  prominent  qiio.*itions  which  require  a  satisfactory 
answur ;  and  if  tlu>y  an'  kept  steudily  before  us  there  will  be  little 
foar  of  our  Io«iug  ourselves  in  tlie  tiiuze  of  perplexities  which  the 
judicial  invcRtigntion  nf  c^wos  of  imbecility  frequently  creates. 

TliesQ  views  unWnl   no  countenance  to  the  usual  practice  of 
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canvassing  the  -whole  history  of  the  imbecile  person,  arraying  act 
against  act  and  speech  against  speech,  and  drawing  from  each  an 
inference  for  or  against  his  capacity  of  managing  his  affairs  in  his 
own  way.  Few  of  those  whose  interests  ttecome  involved  in  pro- 
tracted litigation  are  so  destitute  of  intellect  as  never  to  conduct 
themselves  like  persons  of  well-developed  minds  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. They  may  write  seiisiblo  letters,  make  shrewd  bar- 
gains, and  converse  on  ordinary  topics  without  betraying  any 
mental  deficiency,  while  yielding  to  the  will  of  others,  and 
committing  acts  of  folly  that  can  arise  from  nothing  short  of 
unequivocal  imbecility.  Many  also,  who,  while  surrounded  by 
their  usual  circle  of  associations,  manage  their  slender  means  with 
the  utmost  economy  and  pnidence,  would  prove  themselves  totally 
inadequate  to  the  management  of  a  lai^e  property,  and  be  easily 
led  by  the  influence  of  new  associates  and  the  excitement  of  new 
desires  into  habits  of  extravagance  and  dissipation. 

In  cases  where  imbecility  is  admitted  medical  men  are  not 
unfrequently  called  in  to  decide  the  question,  "WTiether  it  is  such, 
as  to  incapacitate  for  making  a  will  ?  ImlMidlity  of  it-self  forma 
no  bar  to  the  disposal  of  property  by  will.  It  is  held  that  though 
a  person  is  so  imbecile  as  to  be  unfitted  for  the  management  of 
his  own  affairs,  and  as  such  may  have  been  cognosced,  yet  he  is 
capable  of  executing  a  testamentary  deed.  AU  that  is  required  to 
establish  the  wills  of  persons  of  weak  imderstanding  is  that  they 
shoidd  have  been  capable  of  comprehending  their  nature  and 
effect — a  point  entirely  independent  of  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  cognition.  Tliis  seems  all  very  rational  Much  injuatice  might 
be  committed  by  depriving  all  cognosced  imbeciles  of  the  testa- 
mentary ])Ower,  compared  with  which  tlui  temporary  inconveni- 
ence that  would  arise  from  the  absence  of  any  statutory  provisions 
on  the  subject  hanlly  deserves  notice.  Of  coutsb  the  slightest 
appearance  of  interference  or  unproper  influence  should  be  closely 
scrutinised,  and  the  more  likely  the  jmrty  is  to  have  been  affected 
by  it,  so  much  less  the  evidence  required  to  substantiate  a  charge 
of  such  iuterfereuco,  Tliese  remarks,  it  should  be  renienibei'ed, 
however,  apply  to  the  slighter  degrees  of  imliecility.  Imbeciles  in 
the  highest  degree  are  evidently  incapable  of  making  a  valid  will. 

Another  point  which  requires  to  be  noticed  here  is  the  degree 
of  mental  defect  "which  Ls  reijuircd  to  invahdate  a  mai-riage  con- 
tracted under  such  circumstances.  On  this  subject  I  may  remark 
that  any  extent  of  imbecility  which  woidd  justify  or  has  ab*eady 
provoked  intei*diction  renders  the  marriage  nidi  and  void.    When, 
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however,  the  mental  deficiency  is  less  than  this,  it  constitutes  nol 
legal  impediment  to  marriage,  although  on  proof  of   frand   and 
circimiveulbu  such  mistakes  have  been  set  aside  by  the  courts  of 
law. 

With  one  other  point  I  conclude  the  subject  of  imbecility, 
namely,  the  circumstances  wiiich  would  justify  the  medical  man  in 
having  recourse  to  personal  restraint.  The  imposition  of  personal 
restraint  upon  these  patients  is  seldom  necessary,  and  would 
frequently  be  far  from  justifiable.  It  can  be  necessary  only  in 
those  cases  in  which  they  display  vicious  propensities,  as  is  some- 
times the  case ;  and  in  those  in  which  it  is  required,  for  the 
safety  of  others  as  well  as  their  own  comfort.  But  if  imbeciles  be 
perfectly  harmless,  and  if  those  who  are  thus  partially  endowed 
with  intelligence  shoidd  have  any  objects  of  regard,  if  there  be 
anything  upon  which  they  have  placed  their  affections,  or  in 
which  they  tako  dehght- — to  deprive  them  of  these  pleasures, 
and  separate  them  from  the  objects  of  their  affections,  when  we  are 
almost  certain  that  they  can  form  no  other  attachment,  and  adopt 
no  new  occupations,  would  be  cruel  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
without  a  conceivable  object  M^e  can  have  no  expectation  of  a 
cure  here,  as  in  some  other  forms  of  insanity.  The  imbecile  can- 
not be  rendered  other  tlian  he  is  by  any  line  of  treatment^ 
medical  or  moral.  Of  course,  where  persons  do  exliibit  mischie- 
vous propensities- — -if  they  be  irascible,  thieves,  or  display  strong 
animal  appetites,  which  they  not  unfrequently  do — our  obvioua 
duty  is  to  prevent  them  indulging  their  vicious  inclinations  to  the 
injury  of  others,  by  having  tliem  placed  under  proper  surveillance^ 
or  even  shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
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LECTURE  XXL 

IN  SANITY — (CoiUvi  ued). 

Mania.  Int«l]ectaal  Mania.  General  lotdlcctn&l  Hanui~riirtia1  lotelleotua]  Monk. 
Moral  Insanity.  Gciieml  Moral  Insanity — Partial  Moral  lusanity^Klcpto- 
luaniiv— Erotomania— Pyromania—Huniiciditl  Monomania — Suicidal  Monomania 
— Legal  consequences  of  InteUc[:lual  lustinity — In  Civil  Cases — In  Criminal 
Ctisea— Legal  Tests  of  lutt^Itectual  Insanity — Legal  Uoctrine  of  Lutid  Intervals 
— Legal  consequcncea  of  Moral  Insanity — Plea  of  Moral  Inaanity  in  Crinunal 
Trials — Circnnutances  jostifying  restraint  in  Mania. 


We  now  come  to  the  second  general  di\H3inn  of  tlie  morbid  states 
included  uuder  the  term  lu&inity.  It  compreheuda  (aa  you  will 
perceive  from  the  Tabic  at  page  286)  all  those  lesions  of  the 
mental  faculties  which  are  liable  t9  occur  subsequently  to  the 
period  of  their  full  development ;  and  all  the  mental  affections 
■which  are  included  by  the  lawyers  under  the  terms  dementia 
adventkia,  or  lunacy.  These  are  subdivided  by  Kay  into  the 
two  species,  mania  and  dementia. 

The  mania  of  Ray  admita  of  subiiivision,  as  its  manifestations 
are  foimd  to  involve  principally  the  intellect  or  the  moral  ixiwers; 
while  imder  either  of  these  two  forms,  the  disorder  of  the  intellect 
or  the  will  may  embrace  more  or  fewer  of  the  mental  faculties. 

When  the  disorder  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  intellectual  faculties, 
and  when  the  derangement  extenda  to  many,  or  all  of  these,  we 
have  the  forma  of  insanity  termed  by  Eaquirol  and  others,  mania 
and  melancholia,  which  oidy  tlifier  so  far  as,  that,  in  the  one,  the 
character  of  the  derangement  is  that  of  exaltation,  and  in  the 
other  of  depression.  When  tlie  derangement  is  limited  to  one,  or 
to  a  few  of  the  intellectual  facidtius,  we  have  the  one  form  of  the 
monomania  of  autliors,  the  partial  intellectual  mania  of  Eay. 
When,  again,  the  derangement  ia  chiefly  confined  to  the  moral 
powers,  we  have  the  moral  insanity  of  most  i^Titers,  the  moral 
mania  of  Ray.  (A  glance  at  the  table  wiU  make  this  arrangenjent 
more  clear  and  intelligible  to  you.)  I  shall  adhere  to  tliis  arrange- 
ment, as  alTonhiig  ua  the  most  lucid  metliod  of  discussing  the 
forms  of  mental  disorder  at  which  we  have  now  arrived. 
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clianf^  in  tlie  natural  condition,  desif^nated  by  writers  as  tbo  period 
of  incubation.  Thia  period  of  incubation  of  insanity,  during  "wliich 
the  true  statxj  of  the  patient  is  geneiully  misunderstood,  or  not 
appreciated,  may  last  a  long  time. 

Tlie  more  prominent  symjitoms  occurring  in  this  incipient 
state  arc,  neglect  of  the  usual  occupations,  change  of  temper  and 
affections,  restleaness,  indecision,  absence  of  mind,  love  of  soli- 
tude, the  corporeal  health  often  suffering.  The  S3nnptonLS  imme- 
tliately  preceding  an  attack  ai-e,  unusually  early  rising,  inces- 
sant talking  or  unusual  silence,  altered  tone  of  voice,  disposition 
Ui  (juiirrel — fiapeciully  with  friondn  and  relations,  unusual  gestures, 
redness  of  the  eyes,  and  peculiar  sensations  in  the  head  or  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

In  tlio  active  or  confirmed  stage,  general  intellectual  mania  is 
marked  by  exuberance  of  ideas  expressed  with  rapidity,  and  in 
the  utmost  confusion  and  incoherence.  The  delirium  extends  to 
objects  of  eveiy  description;  the  attention  is  continually  wander- 
ing ;  the  efforta  of  volition  are  vague  and  unsteady ;  the  affections 
are  perverted ;  the  muscular  power  is  often  much  increased ;  the 
excitt^mcnt  is  expressed  by  disorderly  motions,  cries,  and  threats ; 
the  irritability  is  great ;  the  i-estlessness  incessant,  there  being 
little  or  no  sleep.  Tlie  sensibility  is  sometimes  much  increased, 
sometimes  the  contrary.  The  duration  of  these  violent  paroxysms 
or  furious  tits  is  very  various,  from  one  or  more  days  to  several 
months. 

It  is  not  very  eafly  in  these  CR.ses  to  analyse  the  mental  mani- 
festationSj  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  what  faculties  are  disordered. 
Delusions  are  more  rarely  dwelt  on  in  this  than  in  the  i)artial 
form  of  intellectual  insanity,  though  they  undoubtedly  exist ;  the 
ideas  belonging  to  the  imagination  alono  are  confounded  with,  or 
mistaken  for,  real  occurrences.  The  mind,  in  this  state,  con- 
fiiunds  tlie  images  derived  from  reflection  for  tliose  of  sensation, 
anil  mistakes  perceptions  of  the  mind  for  bodily  sensations. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  in  this  form  of  insanity  the 
derangement  is  confined  to  the  intellectual  facidties  alone.  The 
moral  powers  are  often  the  first  to  be  pen  erted.  The  pcrvei-sion 
of  these,  however,  is  not  so  prominent  as  the  inteUectual  dis- 
orders, and  differs  from  those  which  charactei'ise  the  moral  furm 
of  insanity. 

This  brings  us,  in  the  second  place,  to  partial  intellectual 
insanity,  or  monomania,  also  frequently  termed  melancholia,  from 
the  predominance,  as   was   incorrectly   supiMJsed,   of    depressing 
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and  gloomy  ideas.  The  diatinction  between  mania  and  mono- 
mauia  consists  in  the  alienation  being  general  in  the  former,  and 
in  the  latter  partial,  or  confined  to  a  few  objects,  the  difFerenoe 
being  more  in  degree  than  in  kind. 

The  mo8t  simple  form  of  this  disorder  ia  that  in  which  the 
patient  has  imbibed  some  single  notion  contradictory  to  commou 
sense  and  to  his  own  experience,  and  which  seems,  and  no  doubt 
really  is,  dependent  on  eiTors  of  sensation,  whether  arising  from 
without,  as  is  supposed  by  the  iK^i-aon,  or  from  morbid  feelings 
experienced  within  the  frame.  Thus  tliousands  have  believed  that 
their  legs  were  made  of  glass,  or  that  snakes,  fish,  or  eels  had 
taken  up  their  abode  in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  A  young  woman, 
whose  case  I  certified  some  years  ago,  in  order  to  her  atl  mission 
to  an  asylum,  finuly  believed  that  she  was  in  the  other-world, 
and  that  it  was  in  my  power,  if  I  chosen,  to  biing  her  liack  again  ; 
going  down  on.  her  knees  and  entreating  with  the  greatest  urgency 
that  1  should  do  so. 

In  another  class  of  cases  the  monomania  takes  a  little  wider 
range,  involving  a  train  of  morbid  ideas,  instead  of  being  limited 
to  a  single  point.  The  operations  of  the  understanding,  even  on 
subjects  connected  viith  tlie  insane  belief,  are  sometimes  not 
impaired  in  any  appreciable  degree ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
sometimes  stnu'k  with  the  acuteness  of  the  rwLsoning  powers 
displayed  by  monomaniacs.  Tlie  dread  of  ridiculu,  or  regai-d  for 
their  own  interests,  will  sometimes  induce  these  persons  to  con- 
ceal their  predominant  ideas,  tliongh  reatJy  emiugh  in  general  to 
declfire  them.  Some  striking  cases  of  this  kiiui,  from  Lord  Erskine'a 
speech  in  defence  of  Hartfield,  are  given  by  Beck  and  others. 

In  the  simplest  form  of  monomania,  the  unilyrstanding  appears 
to  be,  and  probably  is,  perfectly  sound  on  all  subjects  but  those 
connected  with  the  hallucination.  When,  however,  the  disorder 
is  more  complicated,  invohing  a  larger  ti'ain  of  morbid  ideas,  the 
understanding  is  more  extensively  deranged  than  is  generally 
suspected.  It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  on  the  importance  of 
this  fact  in  e^stimating  the  d«^ree  of  criminal  responsibiHty  remain^ 
ing  in  monomaniacs. 

We  now  come  to  the  more  dilBcult  and  controverted  subject 
of  moral  mania  or  moral  insanity.  That  there  is  a  form  of  mad- 
ness, consisting  in  a  morbid  perversion  of  tlie  natural  feelings, 
affections,  inclinations,  temper,  habits,  moral  dispositions,  and 
natural  impulses,  without  any  remarkable  ilis<irtler  or  defect  of 
the  intellect,  or  knowing  and  reasoning  faculties,  and  particularly 
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without  any  insane  delusion  or  ballucination ;  and  further,  that 
persona  thus  afibeted  wiLli  disonhirs  of  i\w.  mom!  powers^  without 
corresponding  derangements  of  the  intellect,  are  really  insane,  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  place  them  entirely  out  of  tlie  rank  of  beings 
■who  can  be  justly  considered  as  responsible  for  their  actions,  are 
points  which  are  considered  settled,  in  the  atfinuative,  by  such 
high  authorities  as  Pinel,  Eaquirol,  Georget,  Gall,  Marc,  Eush, 
Keil,  Hofllmucr,  Carpenter,  Morel,  L'Espine,  Combe,  Conolly, 
Pritchard,  and  Ray — who  diflcr,  however,  as  to  how  far  the  integrity 
of  the  intellectual  powers  in  such  cases  is  to  be  considered  as 
complete,  or  only  partial.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mass  of  exist- 
ing writers  on  insanity,  and  of  those  dating  a  few  years  back, 
have  ignoretl  the  existence  of  such  a  limited  form  of  insanity  as 
this,  repudiating  the  entire  tlieory  of  monil  insanity,  as  advanced 
by  the  writers  I  have  named.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
Heinrich,  Leubuscher,  Gray,  Winslow,  Moreau,  Baillarger,  Biodie, 
Mayo,  Griesinger,  Liman,  and  others ;  wliile  legal  authorities, 
without  an  exception,  refuse  to  admit  tliat,  without  complete 
disortler  of  the  reasoning  powers,  a  plea  of  insanity  can  be  made 
good,  so  as  to  shelter  fi-om  the  consequences  of  criminal  acts. 

Two  forms  of  this  so-termed  moral  insanity  are  distinguished 
by  such  authors  as  I  have  named  on  the  af&nnative  side — the  one 
termed  general  moral  mania,  or  insanity  characterised  by  the 
derangement  of  the  greater  nmuber  of  the  afiective  faculties  ;  the 
other,  partial  moral  mania,  or  .insanity  where  the  disorder  is  be- 
lieved to  be  limited  to  one  or  a  few  of  these. 

In  general  moral  insanity,  Dr,  Pritchard  states  that  the  leading 
featiues  are  liable  to  be  overlooked  at  first,  and  that  some  time 
may  elapse  before  its  exact  character  comes  to  be  understood. 
"  Such  persons,"  he  atlds,  "  are  considered  aa  sane,  though  a  close 
obaervation  will  lead  to  strong  doubts,  if  nothing  more,  of  their 
mental  soundness.  Hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity  is  dis- 
covered, as  well  as  a  decided  change  of  temper  and  disposition ; 
and  tliis  change,  succeeding  a  mental  shock  or  severe  bodily  dis- 
order, has  been  in  some  iiistances  gradual  and  imperceptible,  and 
showing  itself  as  a  heightening  of  previous  peculiai-ities.  Indivi- 
duals labouring  under  this  disorder  often  reason  accurately  and 
ai^e  ingenuously  in  support  of  their  eccentricities  of  conduct ; 
but,  thinking  and  acting  under  the  influence  of  strongly  excited 
feelings,  they  err  both  in  judgment  and  conduct.  Hence,  in  some, 
violent  gusts  of  passion,  breaking  out  without  cause,  lead  to  the 
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commission  of  serious  injury  to  those  about  them,  \rliile  in  others 
greater  malignity  is  displayed." 

Instances  in  point  are  adduced  by  Pinel,  Hoffbauer.  Pritcbard, 
and  others ;  and  whatever  view  we  take  of  the  mental  condition 
of  such  parties,  whether  purely  as  moral,  or  as  chiefly  moral  but 
in  part  also  combined  with  iiitellectual  ilisonler.  there  can  be  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  affection,  such  as  it  is,  is  far  more  comzuon 
in  ordinary  society  than  is  generally  imagined.  Tlie  singular 
conduct  and  wliimsical  notions  displayed  by  such  persona  would 
subject  them  at  once  to  the  imputation  of  insanity,  were  there 
the  slij^htest  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  ordinary  observers  of 
aberration  of  reason  in  their  case.  As  it  is,  they  are  ordinarily 
aet  down  as  eccentric  or  vicious.  Tlie  idea  of  tlieir  actions  spring- 
ing from  insanity  is  immediately  dispelled  by  calling  to  mind  the 
sagacity  and  general  correctness  of  their  conduct  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  ordinary  avocations ;  and  the  most  contradictory  accounts 
will  be  given  of  their  character  by  those  who  have  come  into 
contact  with  them  on  different  occasions,  and  in  their  varyiag 
moods  and  states  of  mind. 

This  afiectifin,  from  its  readiness  to  pass  into  some  of  the 
forms  of  intellectuiLl  mania,  has  been  relegated  by  Esquirol  and 
Georget  to  the  initiatory  stage,  or  incubation  of  the  latter  disorder 
It  shoidd  be  brmie  in  mind,  however,  tliat  whether  this  be  the 
case  or  not,  it  may  eontinne  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and 
thus  become  the  object  of  judicial  investigation. 

Partial  moral  inganity,  we  are  told,  differs  from  the  above — 
that  in  this  <lisorder  the  moral  faculties,  as  a  whole,  are  unaffected, 
or  cannot  be  observed  to  be  affected,  the  perversion  being,  as 
regards  its  outward  manifestations  at  least,  coniined  to  one  or  two 
of  the  moral  powers.  In  this  form  of  the  disease  the  individual 
is  set  down  as  acting  under  the  influence  of  a  kind  of  instinctive 
impulse,  which  he  has  not  the  power  to  resist  or  control.  With 
no  extmordinary  temptation  to  wiong,  but,  on  the  contrary^  with 
every  inducement  to  refrain  from  it,  the  party,  it  is  said,  commits 
a  crime,  the  motives  wliich  led  to  it  being  generally  as  inexpli- 
cable to  himself  as  to  others. 

Tliis  alleged  powerleasness  of  the  will,  while  the  reason  con- 
tinues unaffected,  has  been  set  down  and  recognised  as  a  distinct 
form  of  insanity,  whether  general  or  partial,  under  some  one  or 
other  of  the  following  names — ^namely,  homicidal  monomania,  sui- 
cidal monomania,  kleptomania,  etc.,  or  more  generally  as  mania 
sine  delirio,  instinctive  monomania,  folic  raiaonnante,  etc. 
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Avoiding  unnecessary  detail,  let  us  now  consider  in  succession 
the  forma  which  these  alleged  cases  of  insanity  are  believed  to 
assume  in  different  individuals,  beginning  with  those  of  them 
wliidi  rest  on  evidence  on  "whose  weight  the  least  stress  is  laid  by 
their  supporters. 

Of  kleptomania,  or  monomania  characterised  by  an  irresistible 
propensity  to  theft.  The  existence  of  such  a  form  of  insanity  is 
contended  for  by  Foddr^,  Itush,  Gall,  Orfila,  Pinel,  Marc,  Prit- 
chard,  and  others,  and  is  said  to  have  been  observed  in  persons 
who  exhibit  an  unusual  conformation  of  the  head,  with  weakness 
of  the  understantling;  in  maniacs,  during  their  lucid  intervals;  as 
a  conse<iuence  of  dkeases  and  injunes  of  the  brain;  and  in  females, 
labouring  uiuler  disonlered  menstruation,  or  at  the  more  advanced 
Btages  of  pregnancy. 

At  the  Abertleen  Spring  Circuit  of  1830,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  investigating  a  case  which,  bat  for  the  tracing  back  a 
short  way  of  a  portion  of  her  history  which  proved  the  existen{M5  of 
some  insane  delusions,  woidd  have  been  set  down  as  pure  klepto- 
Tiianiii.  A  woniun  aliout  thirty-eight  yeai's  of  age,  wtm  biYjught 
from  Banff  to  be  tried  for  various  acts  of  theft.  She  was  of 
small  stature,  ami  had  the  low  forehead  and  a  little  of  the  un- 
settled manner  wluch  characterise  many  persons  of  weak  mind. 
"With  the  exception  of  some  very  faintly  traceable  delusions. 
and  a  sliglit  degree  of  mental  imbecility,  the  woman  spoke 
and  acted  vcr)*^  much  aa  a  rational  being.  She  was  said,  how- 
ever, to  be  such  an  expeit  thief,  that  slie  had  been  repeatedly 
committed  for  that  oifence  to  prison  in  Fanff,  and  so  marked 
was  her  propensity  to  theft,  that  her  sole  occupation  during 
her  liLst  imprisonment,  which  had  lasted  five  months,  was  to 
plan  and  execute  means  of  possessing  herself  of  anything  she 
could  lay  her  hands  on  belonging  to  her  fe!low-]'H'isonerp,  whether 
useful  or  otherwise.  Nothing,  it  seemed  had  come  amiss  to  her, 
and  her  cell,  on  her  quitting  it,  was  found  8trewe<i  with  ndibish 
of  all  sorts. 

Pyromania,  a  form  of  partial  insanity,  characterised  by  an 
irresistible  propensity  to  set  fire  to  buildings,  or  other  combus- 
tibles, has  been  contended  for  by  Foderi^%  Gall,  Orfila,  Mai-c,  and 
others.  Cases  of  thia  sort  have  freqviently  come  before  the  French 
and  German  tribunals;  and  the  trial  of  Jonathan  Martin,  for  attempt- 
ing to  set  fire  to  the  cathedral  at  York,  is  a  well-known  English 
case.  The  existence  of  such  a  propensity  has  been  remarked  by 
the  German  jurists  to  be  not  unfrequent  in  both  sexes,  about  the 
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Ufote  life,  WM  tepeatedlj  oooricted  md  seal  to  pdion  for 

t^A  period  «€  her  tAi  bom  ^mufiiwiimt  b«iag  to  rq«si  tfaa 
offeoee,  Ukd  tbis  Umig^  Ae  knew  tliaft  abe  wu  followed  uid 
mtcfaed  by  the  police.  I  had  ooeaekn  to  erawm^  this  pcnoa  as 
to  ber  aUie  of  ndiid  on  xoore  than  one  of  these  oocasioBB, 
b^ood  diciting  a  mociTe  for  ber  act — revei^  against  the 
tntei  and  oihen  who  condncted  or  led  to  the  different  prosecn- 
taoDS — I  could  detect  no  mentAl  pecoliaritj.  Her  conduct  in 
jad  wai  mnked  hj  great  proprietj,  good  temper,  industiknia 
habiti,  and  readinesB  to  oblige  all  about  ber. 

In  jM'TliAp«  the  same  category  might  be  placed  the  "Piqneurs*' 
of  the  Fit:nch,  and  the  "Madcbenschander  "  of  Augsbuig,  to  which 
Whart/jn  hoH  referred  as  instances  of  the  passion  for  setting  apart 
new  vun'etietf  of  monomania ;  the  former  being  persona  who 
ranged  the  atreetH  of  Paris,  cutting  the  clothes  of  women,  and  in- 
flicting^ ttih**T  injuries;  the  latter  persons  who  would  rush  out 
from  lurking  places,  iullict  a  slight  stab  on  young  girls  with 
•oine  Hhar}>  instrument,  and  then  retreat 

A   cuae   like   tJiat  of  the  Piqueurs   was  brought  under   the 
i)l  the  law  authorities  in  Aberdeen  a  few  years  aga     A 
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man  about  fifty-five  years  of  age,  who  had  been  a  butler  in  a 
geutlunmii's  family,  but  liad  been  for  some  time  out  of  place, 
was  prior  to  detection  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  crowded 
streets  and  the  public  market,  and  slyly,  with  a  shaip  pair  of 
scissors,  suddenly  snipping  ladies'  dresses.  He  was  of  a  taciturn 
and  mLsautliropic  disjMisition,  but  beyond  a  slight  degree  of  imbe- 
cility he  showed  no  other  discernible  mental  alteration. 

Passing  over  some  other  forms  of  mental  disorder  classified  as 
instances  of  partial  moral  insaiiity,  as  ba%dng  little  bearing  on  our 
subject,  such  as  erotomania,  pseudonomauia,  oilceiomania,  etc.j  we 
come  to  notice  the  so-called — 

Di]>somttnia,  wliich,  of  late  especially,  has  often  been  put 
forward  as  a  bar  to  criminal  responsibility.  In  the  wide  spread 
of  intemperance  amongst  the  lower  onlers,  and  occasionfdly  among 
those  in  the  higher  ranks  of  modem  society,  the  medical  practi- 
tioner is  not  unfrequently  placed  in  a  very  delicate  and  embar- 
rassing position.  He  may  not  only  have  to  decide  where 
drunkenness  ends  and  insanity  begins,  but  what  is  still  more 
difficult  to  determine,  whether  the  passion  for  strong  drink  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  have  ended  in  insanity ;  or  on  the  contrary, 
whether  the  existence  of  insanity  has  led  to  the  uncontrollable 
desire  for  such  an  indidgence.  He  may  be  also  called  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  presence  of  insane  delusions,,  under  which 
criminal  acts  are  committed,  originate  under  the  stimulus  of  drink 
alone,  or  are  the  unqualified  offspring  of  pure  insanity.  To  ac- 
complish all  this  where  it  can  be  done,  which  is  not  always  prac- 
ticable, the  form  of  monomonia  known  imder  the  names  of 
dipsomania  and  oinomania,  the  "Truiiksucht''  of  the  Germans,  and 
the  "Monomanie  de  I'ivresse "  of  the  French,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  drunkenness,  alcoholism,  and  delirium  tremens. 
Unlike  these  conditions,  the  insanity  in  question  commences  in 
very  temperate  people ;  occurs  in  paroxysms ;  has  inter\'als  of 
relief,  during  which  the  desire  for  drink  has  ceaseil,  or  ia  thought 
of  with  dread  or  hoiror.  The  individual  baa  usually  suffered 
previously,  or  is  still  suffering,  from  broken  health,  lowness  of 
spirits,  disordered  stomach,  loss  of  bodily  strength,  and  various 
constitutional  or  hereditary  nervous  or  muscidar  disorders,  as  in 
some  of  the  other  forms  of  monomania.  This  form  of  dj-pso- 
maiua  has  been  regariled  by  such  high  authorities  as  Morel, 
Griesinger,  Skae,  Forbes-Winslow,  and  others,  not  so  much  as  a 
separate  and  independiait  nuMitul  disnrdcr,  as  nne  of  the  jihases  of 
a  more  general  insane  condition.     From  losing  sight  of  this — 
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■whicli  I  believe  to  he  the  correct  opinion — the  decisions  of  courta 
of  law  vary  not  a  little,  tlioiigli  in  iloubtful  cases  these  incline  to 
the  side  of  insanity  where  the  crime  involves  a  serious  or  extreme 
puriisliment 

Thus  in  the  case  of  Diun;wall,  tried  at  Aberdeen  in  September 
1857,  for  tlie  munler  of  liis  wife,  Loixl  Deas,  in  his  charge,  said 
that  "  the  prisoner  appeared  not  only  to  have  been  peculiar  in  hia 
mental  constitution,  but  also  to  have  had  his  mind  weakened  by 
successive  attacks  of  disease.  .  .  .  Culpable  homicide  in  our 
law  and  practice  includes  what,  in  some  countries,  is  called 
murder  with  extenuating  circumstancea.  .  .  .  The  state  of  a 
prisoner  might,"  his  lonlehip  tliotiglit,  "be  an  extenuating  circum- 
stance, although  not  such  as  to  warrant  an  acquittal  on  the  ground 
of  insanity."  The  verdict  acconliiigly  was — guilty  of  cidpable 
homicide ;  and  the  sentence,  penal  servitude  for  ten  years. 

Again,  a  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen  was, 
in  1862,  set  down  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  as  a  dipsomaniac, 
and  sent  to  an  asylum,  though  the  insanity  was  far  from  being 
made  out.  Tins  case  was  again  brought  up  at  the  Greneral 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  of  1873,  when,  after  hearing 
fresh  evidence,  the  plea  of  insanity  was  rebutted,  and  the  case 
referred  back  to  the  court  in  which  the  trial  had  originated,  by 
which,  and  by  the  Geneiul  Assembly  in  1875,  this  decision  was 
confirmed,  and  the  clergyman  dismissed  from  the  asylum. 

The  two  remaining  forms  of  this  class  of  mental  disordenr 
which  call  for  notice  are  homicidal  and  suicidal  monomania. 

The  huuiiridal  funn,  w^hich  insanity  in  general,  especially  in  its 
more  marked  degrees,  is  apt  to  assimie,  has  been  long  known  to  and 
acknowledged  by  the  medical  ]>rofession.  It  is  also  agreed  on  by 
all  our  best  authorities  that  the  same  homicidal  tendency  may  be 
manifested  by  those  alfected  with  some  of  the  more  partial  forms 
of  mental  disorder,  known  as  instinctive  or  impulsive  monomania 
— any  differences  of  opinion  here  having  arisen  fnun  the  different 
judgments  of  authors  as  to  the  greater  or  less  range  of  morbid 
actions  actually  present  in  such  cases.  Those  whn  ntstnct  this 
class  of  cases  to  the  moiully  insane  contend  that  the  party  in 
question  will  peipetrate  a  umrder  under  the  sway  of  some  sudden 
impulse,  independently  alt<*gether  fif  bin  will,  impelled  to  -the  act 
by  no  motive  of  a  criminal  kind,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  intel- 
lectual disorder.  It  is  to  the  point  as  to  whether  the  absence  of 
such  intellectufd  disonler.  whether  obnoua  or  not,  is  to  bo  taken 
for  granted  in  such  instances  that  the  contiict  of  opinion  has  arisen 
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in  the  profession,  and  betwixt  tLe  me<]ical  and  legal  practitioners. 
As  to  tlie  reality  and  comparative  frequency  of  cases  of  the  kind 
in  question  no  room  is  left  for  daubt. 

The  chief  subjects  of  thia  form  of  monomania  whose  cases 
have  been  narrated,  have  been  found  amonj^'st  hysterical  or  nervous 
women  or  women  recently  delivered.  Lypochondiiacal  or  epileptic 
jjatientB,  and  young  persons  of  either  sex  at  the  approach  of 
puberty,  particularly  those  of  wavTA'ard  temper  and  ill-re^late<i 
and  undisciplined  minds.  In  these  subjects  Uie  digestive  functions 
are  usually  disordered,  the  cerebral  circulation  disturbed,  the 
heart's  action  iire^ilar,  with  some  impainnent  of  the  Beuses  aud  of 
mental  activity.  The  impulse  in  many  cases  is  resisted  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  and  struggled  against  in  a  variety  of  ways; 
but  in  spite  of  every  effort,  and  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the 
horrors  in  which  it  would  land  tliem,  the  couflict  at  laat  becomes 
insupportable,  and  in  a  state  of  inconceivable  perturbation  and 
an«^ui.sh — perhaps  of  despair — the  murder  is  comuiitt^id,  affording 
for  the  moment  a  d^ree  of  relief,  of  satisfaction,  or  even  joy,  the 
very  reverse  of  the  previous  fuiy,  wliich  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  arise  in  the  mind  had  the  act  been  the  result  of  criminal 
motives  inste;wl  of  ilisease.  The  feelings  of  relief  and  tJie  mental 
calm  are  usually,  however,  but  of  short  duration,  and  are  succeeded 
by  deep  renioi-so,  the  party  appearing  like  a  person  who  had 
awakened  out  of  some  hon-id  dream. 

Suicidal  monomania,  the  remaining  fonn  of  partiiil  moi-al 
insanity  contended  for  by  several  autlioritics,  has  many  p(»ints 
in  common  with  the  homicidal  form  uf  the  disunler,  with  wiiich 
it  is  said  to  be  sometimes  combined.  Both,  we  are  told,  are 
usually  attended  with  dLiorder  of  the  organic  structures.  This 
apparently  causeless  and  instinctive  act  of  self-destruction  has 
little  ui  common  with  the  cases  of  suicide  so  fre<iuently  occurring 
imder  the  influence  of  obvious  motives,  such  as  mental  distraction 
or  depression,  bodily  ptuu  ur  privation,  and  intellectual  disorder, 
the  consequence  of  ordinary  disease  or  maniacal  hallucination. 
Its  frequently  hereditary  character  is  generally  admitted.  It  is 
also  admitted  that  it  is  apt  at  times  to  spread  by  imitation,  ill- 
regulatefl  minds  and  iniirm  wills  being  led  to  such  attempts  by 
the  higldy-coloured  details  of  some  notorious  fict  of  self-ilestruction. 
As  hiLs  been  rt^mjirked,  the  sight  of  a  weapon,  or  of  a  pailieular 
spot  where  a  previous  suicide  has  been  committed,  will  often  in- 
duce a  person  who  nuiy  hitheilo  have  been  unsuspected  of  any 
such  disposition  at  once  to  destroy  himself. 
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The  correct  appreciation  of  the  character  of  these  disordered 
states,  and  the  light  iu  which  they  are  properly  to  be  regarded, 
^"ill  come  before  us  under  the  secoud  division  of  the  topic 
to  which  we  have  next  to  proceed — namely,  the  legal  conse* 
quences  of  the  two  forms  of  mental  disorder  just  passed  under 
review, — intellectual  and  moral  insanity, — comprising  the  mania 
and  monomania  of  medical  writers,  and  which,  with  dementia,  are 
embraced  l>y  lawyers  under  the  term  lunacy,  or  dementia  adven- 
titia,  vel  accideutalis. 

The  civil  consequences  of  these  states  will  not  demand  any 
lengthened  notice  here.  The  forum  of  proi^edure  are  laid  down 
by  the  administratoi's  of  the  law,  and  as  such  merely  require  to 
be  known  by  us ;  while  the  principles  on  which  they  are  based 
are  mostly  legal  ones,  and  when  touclung,  as  they  do  occasionally, 
on  medical  points,  come  as  much  within  the  province  of  the  general 
practitioner  as  of  the  medical  jurist 

I  have  already  detiiiled  the  mode  of  legal  procedure  which  is 
adopted  to  secure  the  property  of  the  idiotic  and  the  imbecile. 
The  same  steps  are  followed  in  the  case  of  the  maniac ;  the  brieve 
being  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  directing 
him  to  inquire  whether  the  person  sought  to  be  cognosced  is 
insane,  who  is  his  nearest  agnate,  and  whether  such  agnate  is  of 
lawful  age,  etc. 

In  England  the  trial  of  the  party  proceeds  on  the  issue  of  a 
writ  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  de  lunatico  inquirendo. 

The  proof  demanded  in  such  cases  is  not  made  to  rest  on  the 
insanity  of  the  i)arty  iu  generoL  It  must  be  demonstrated  to  the 
judge  and  jury  that  the  person  has  evinced  such  a  weakness  of  mind 
as  to  be  incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  though  the  insanity  per  se  is  not  in 
common  regarded  as  proof  of  the  incapacity,  that  incapacity  to 
manage  affairs  must  be  shown  to  be  due  to  some  mental  defect 
or  disorder,  and  not  merely  to  want  of  education  or  to  bodily 
infirmity. 

The  civil  disabilities  which  the  law  thus  imposes  on  this  un- 
fortunate class  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  certainly  founded  on  the 
most  humane  and  enlightened  principles,  and  have  for  their  object 
the  i>romotion  of  their  highest  welfare :  to  incapacitate  a  person 
from  making  contracts,  bequeathing  property,  and  performing 
other  civil  acts,  who  has  lost  his  natural  power  of  discerning  and 
judging ;  who  mistakes  one  thing  for  another,  and  misapprehends 
his  relations  to  those  around  liim — is  the  greatest  mercy  he  could 
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receive,  instead  of  being  an  arbitrary  restriction  of  his  rights.  Ifc 
13  only  to  be  regretted  that  in  England  tlie  forms  of  law  are  so 
teiiioiis,  coraplicatefl,  and  expensive,  witho\it  being  always  effective, 
that  justice  is  not  always  secured,  and  that  the  law,  in  its  care  for 
the  property  of  the  insane  party,  itself  not  unfrequently  wastes 
the  very  propert}''  which  it  is  seeking  to  protect  from  waste.  The 
law  of  Scotland,  it  is  admitted,  has  in  this  respect  the  advantage 
of  that  of  England  in  simplicity  and  efficiency. 

The  duty  of  the  medical  practitioner  is  reduced  within  narrow 
bounds  in  cases  of  general  intellectual  insanity.  A  person  whose 
intellectual  powers  are  generally  impaii-ed  must  be  seen  at  once  to 
be  in  a  state  that  totally  unfits  him  for  the  management  either  of 
himself  or  of  his  affairs.  All  that  the  medical  inquirer  has  to  do 
is  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  intellectual 
derangement  has  spread.  Not  so,  however,  when  the  disorder  is 
confined  to  one  or  two  of  the  mental  faculties.  A  person  may 
labour  under  such  a  ludluciniition  as  renders  liira  to  all  intents 
insane,  and  yet  he  may  be  perfectly  competent  to  manage  his  pro- 
y>erty.  We  see  some  persona  managing  their  affairs  with  their 
onlinary  shrewdness  and  discretion,  eyeing  no  extraordinary 
exaltation  of  feeling  and  fancy,  and  on  all  but  a  few  points  in  the 
perfect  enjoyment  of  their  reason.  Strange  aa  it  may  appear,  it 
is  no  less  true  that,  notwithstanding  the  serious  derangement  of 
the  reasoning  power  which  a  person  must  have  experienced  who 
entertains  the  strange  fancies  that  sometimes  find  their  way  into 
the  mind^  it  may  be  exercised  on  all  other  subjects,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  with  no  diminution  of  its  naturai  soundness.  The  cele- 
brated Pascal  believed  at  times  that  he  was  sitting  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  over  which  he  was  in  danger  of  falling.  Number- 
less are  the  instances  of  worthy  persons  who  imagine  that  their 
beads  are  turned  roimd,  or  their  limbs  made  of  butter  or  glass, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  manage  llieir  concerns  with  their  ordinary 
shrewdness.  A  young  woman  whose  case  I  investigated  several 
years  ago  believed  that  her  brother  had  cut  off  her  head,  which 
was  so  loosely  replaced  on  her  shoidders  that  the  slightest  move- 
ment on  her  part  would  cause  it  to  fall  off. 

To  deprive  such  persons  aa  these  of  the  management  of  their 
affairs  would  be  to  inflict  a  certain  and  a  serious  injury  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  a  much  smaller  one  which  might  never 
occur.  The  principle  I  would  inculcate  is  that  monomania  invali- 
dates a  civil  act  only  wlien  such  an  act  comes  within  the  diseased 
circle  of  the   mind.     No  one  surely  would  seriously  propose  to 
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invalidate  such  of  these  men's  acta  as  manifestly  have  no  reference 
to  the  crotchets  they  have  imhilieil.  It  should  be  home  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  delu3ion,  thnugli  not  connected  with  the  act  in 
question,  may  be  frequently  changing,  and  even  if  fixed,  the  mind 
in  respect  to  other  operations  may  have  lost  its  original  soundness 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  cannot  be  trusted  in  the  transaction  of 
important  affairs.  In  doubtful  instances  the  general  circumstances 
of  the  case  must  decide,  a  course  preferable  to  that  of  xmiversal 
disqualification. 

The  above  principles  are  in  substance  applicable  to    other 
questions  which  may  arise  in  cases  both  of  mania  and  monomaniat^^| 
such  as  the  validity  of  a  will,  the  validity  of  a  marriage,  the  pro-^B 
priety  or  otherwise  of  personal  restraint  or  seclusion  fn»m  society. 

Thus,  iu  regard  to  the  validity  of  a  will  executed  by  such  a 
person,  an  individual  is  in  law  considered  to  be  of  a  sane  and 
disposing  mind  who  knows  the  nature  of  the  act  which  he  has 
been  performing,  and  is  fully  aware  of  its  consequences,  and  that 
without  ivgard  to  his  meutiU^  condition  otherwise.  Such  may  be 
the  state  of  his  mind  that  ho  may  liave  been  cognosced,  or  even 
confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  yet  he  may  not  be  thereby  ren- 
dered incompetent  to  make  a  valid  will  unless  it  can  be  clearly 
shown  that  it  has  been  executed  under  the  existence  of  some 
insane  deluHion  w^hich  has  inlluonccd  his  mind  at  the  moment. 

To  invalidate  a  marriage  it  must  be  proved  that  the  insanity 
existed  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  contract,  because  it  is  con- 
sidered that  there  cannot  be  that  rational  consent  that  is  uecessaiyg 
to  its  validity. 

One  other  of  the  civil  relations  in  which  we  have  to  reganl 
the  forms  of  insanity  before  us  occasionally  calls  for  the  exercise 
of  some  judgment  and  circimiBpection  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
practitioner.  I  refer  to  the  degree  and  the  character  of  the  dis- 
order which  would  justify  him  in  advising  recourse  to  jxiraomd 
restraint  or  seclusion  from  society.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  no 
one  in  the  profession  should  readily  be  entrapped  imwlvertently 
int-o  the  serious  mistake  of  favouring  the  crafty  design  of  some 
interested  relative  by  committing  a  merely  eccentric  person  to  a 
lunatic  asylum ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  from  excess  of  caution,  be 
a  party  in  affording  opportunity  to  an  insane  person  to  squander 
the  means  of  his  family,  or  to  break  out  into  acts  of  violence  oo 
himself  or  others.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  iustam 
occAsionally  ot^cur  in  which,  on  very  slight  grounds,  medicaJ 
men  have  facilitated  the  committal  of  persons  to  an  imylum   in 
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order  to  screen  them  or  their  frienda  from  disgrace,  if  not  from 
criminal  chaises. 

I  now  come  to  a  more  difficult  and  disputed  subject  on  enter- 
ing on  the  legal  consequences  of  the  same  forms  of  insanity  in 
criminal  cases.  Altliough  the  plea  of  insanity,  as  a  ground  of 
exculpation  where  any  crime  has  been  committed,  is  admissible 
in  law,  it  is  seldom  in  fact  set  up,  unless  in  cases  liable  to  be 
followed  by  the  v&ry  severest  penalties  wliich  can  be  inflicted. 
The  plea  of  insanity  in  bar  of  trial  was  set  up  as  recently  as  1866 
in  Glasgow,  in  a  case  of  lewd  pi-actices.  It  was  not  successful 
The  law  presumes  every  man  to  be  in  his  sound  senses,  and  there- 
fore responsible  for  his  actions,  until  the  contrary  be  shown.  It 
is  stem  in  its  demands,  that  the  ends  of  justice  shall  not  be 
evaded  by  any  fictitious  plea.  The  judges  of  the  land  always 
receive  the  plea  of  insanity  with  grcsat  caution  ;  and  lawyers, 
accustomed  to  deal,  for  the  most  part,  with  demonstrative  evi- 
dentit;,  listen  with  impatience  to  medical  teatimoiiy,  which  cannot 
be  reduced  to  the  same  description  of  proof  which  tliey  require  to 
establish  ordinary  matters  of  fact.  The  same  witness,  who  in  an 
ordinar}'  case  of  homicide  would  have  his  evidence  received  as  valid 
and  conclusive,  may,  when  the  plea  of  insanity  is  at  issue,  have 
his  testimony  listened  to  with  marked  disrespect.  Much  of  this 
unpleasant  state  of  matters  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  medical  wit- 
nesses themselves.  ITiey  are,  in  many  cases,  either  ignorant  or 
wilfully  regardless  of  the  legal  testa  which  are  sought,  and 
bring  forward,  and  rest  their  judgment  on  others,  which,  though 
admitted  by  their  professional  brethren  as  sufficient,  are  not  so 
received  in  law.  This  is  so  far  unreasonable  ;  as  however  faulty 
or  inapjilicable  the  medical  witness  may  deem  the  tests  which  are 
demanded  of  him  in  a  court  of  law,  the  responsibility  for  their 
application  doe«  not  rest  with  him,  but  with  those  who  so  apply 
them.  Let  us  therefore  here  see  what  are  the  tests  of  insanity 
which  are  admissible  in  criminal  cases.  These,  I  must  remind  you 
at  tlie  outset,  are  altogetlier  of  a  different  kind  from  those  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  applicable  to  ci\*il  cases,  and  in  the  applicatinn 
of  whicli  medicJil  men  and  lawyers  are  substantially  agreed. 

The  test  of  insanity,  which  the  laws  of  this  country  requires 
to  exonerate  a  person  from  the  consequences  of  a  criminal  action, 
committed  by  him  while  in  that  state,  is  thus  plainly  and  briefly 
announced  by  Mr.  Chitty: — The  question  here  to  be  settled  is, 
whether  at  the  time  the  act  was  conmiitted,  the  person  was  in- 
capable of  judging  between  right  and  wrong,  and  did  not  then 
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know  that  the  particular  act  was  an  offence  against  the  laws  of 
Gdl  and  imture.  If  he  were  so  capable,  i.e.,  of  distinguishing 
between  right  and  wronjr,  then,  although  the  mental  delusion 
might  he  connected  with  the  crime,  and  stimulated  him  to  commit 
a  murder  in  revenge  for  the  imaginary  injury,  yet  if  he  knew 
that  he  had  no  right  to  revenge  himself,  he  will  be  criminally 
responsible. 

This  decision  as  to  the  legal  test  of  insanity,  which  is  ai^H 
old  03  the  time  of  Hales,  was  re-aflirnied  by  the  House  of  Lordtf^l 
in  1843.  Prior  to  this  time  it  was  by  many  judges  departed 
from  in  cases  of  innnomania ;  Lord  Erskine  hfiving  laid  it  down, 
that  though  the  law  regarded  the  general  rule  as  clear,  the  appli- 
cation of  it  was  allowed  to  be  often  very  difficult,  and  that  all 
that  it  was  necessarj'  to  prove,  in  order  to  the  exculpation  of  the 
criminal,  in  the  absence  of  frenzy  or  raging  madness,  was  the 
presence  of  delusion  as  the  test  of  insanity,  and  that  the  act  in 
question  was  the  un*[ualified  ofTsjiring  of  that  delusion.  Tliia 
relaxation  in  the  unbending  severity  of  the  old  legal  test,  which 
had  ext€nde<i  to  Scotland,  was,  at  the  period  I  have  named  (1843), 
replaced  by  the  original  enactment.  The  Lortls  declared  that  the 
jury  ought  in  all  casus  to  be  Ujld,  that  every  man  should  be  con- 
sidered of  sound  mind  wntH  the  contrary  were  clearly  proved  in 
evidence ;  that  before  a  plea  of  insanity  shoadd  be  allowed,  un- 
doubted evidence  ought  to  be  adduced  that  the  accused  was  of 
unsound  mind,  and  that,  at  the  time  he  committed  the  act,  he 
was  not  cnnscions  of  right  or  wrong.  Ever}^  pei-son  was  supposed 
to  know  what  the  law  was,  and  therefore  nothing  could  justify  a 
wrong  act,  except  it  was  clearly  proved  that  the  party  did  not 
know  right  from  wrong.  If  that  was  not  satisfactorily  jiroved, 
the  accused  was  liable  to  punishment.  If  the  delusion  under 
wliich  the  party  laboured  were  only  partial,  the  party  accused  was 
equally  liable  with  a  person  of  sane  mind. 

The  most  forcible  objection  wliich  has  been  urged  against  this 
test  of  insanity — and  in  the  urging  of  which  the  medical  pro- 
feseion  is  amanimous — is  its  partial  applicability  to  actual  prac- 
tioe.  The  legal  test  of  utter  unconsciousness  of  right  and  wrong 
in  the  performance  of  acts,  it  ia  justly  argued^  would,  in  reality. 
apply  only  to  persons  labouring  under  a  furious  paroxysm  of 
mania,  confirmed  idiocy,  or  active  delirium,  while  it  would  ex- 
clude the  greater  number  of  the  ordinary  inmates  of  our  asylums. 
"\Miile  it  establishes  the  legal  resiwnsibility  for  crimes  of  the 
majority,  perhaps  of  all  general  intellectual  and  a  still   larger 
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proportion  of  partial  intellectual  maniacs,  it  altogether  ignores  the 
exiateuce  of  the  two  classes  of  the  uinrally  insane,  as  laid  down 
by  some  writers  in  mental  disorders.  In  legal  cases,  accordingly, 
it  has  been  foimd  impossible,  in  actual  practice,  in  not  a  few 
instances,  to  cairy  into  effect  the  rigoiir  of  the  rule  formally 
enunciated  in  the  House  of  Lortls.  Even  in  England,  where  it 
has  been  more  strenuously  insisted  on  than  in  Scotland,  it  has 
been  departed  from  by  the  judges ;  and  parties  who  upon  these 
rules  ought  to  have  been  held  responsible,  have  been  acquitted, 
on  the  legal  fiction  that  they  were  at  the  time  unconscious,  or 
only  insanely  conscious,  of  the  wrongfulness  of  their  acts.  A 
more  diitict  infringement  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  tribunal 
has  of  late  taken  place  in  Scotland  on  several  occasions.  This 
appears  from  the  chaiges  of  two  living  judges  of  high  repute,  the 
first  delivered  by  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  (then 
Lord  Juatice-Clerk)  in  the  case  of  Alexander  Milne,  at  Ediubuigh 
in  February  18G3,  and  the  second  Ity  Lord  Deas  at  Aberdeen,  in 
the  case  of  Dingwall  previously  refeiTed  to.  These  charges  were 
as  follows: — 

(1.)  "  If  a  man  knows  what  he  is  doing — that  is  to  say,  if  he 
knows  the  act  that  he  in  committing,  if  he  knows  also  the  true 
nature  and  quality  of  the  act,  and  apprehends  and  appreciates  its 
consequences  and  effects — that  man  is  responsible  for  what  he 
does.  If  from  the  operation  of  mental  disease  he  does  not  know 
what  he  is  doing,  or  if,  although  he  knows  what  is  the  act  he  is 
performing,  ho  cannot  appreciate  it,  or  understand  either  its  nature 
or  quality,  its  consequences  or  its  effects,  then  he  is  not  responsible. 

(2.)  "  If  the  jury  believed  that  the  prisoner,  when  he  committed 
the  act,  had  sufficient  mental  capacity  to  know,  and  did  know  that 
the  Eict  was  contrary  to  the  law,  and  punishable  by  the  law,  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  convict  him."  This  his  Lordship  thought 
was  a  safer  and  more  accurate  mode  of  putting  the  question  before 
the  jury  than  that  they  should  consider  whether  the  accused  knew 
right  from  wrong. 

To  the  same  purport,  though  less  ilirect,  was  a  part  of  the 
charge  of  the  former  of  these  judges  in  the  case  of  GJeorge  Stephen, 
tried  at  Aberdeen  in  April  1865,  for  the  murder  of  a  woman  near 
Kintoro.  After  warning  the  jury  that  '*  they  must  not  mistake 
brain  disease,  or  weakness  of  mind  produced  by  brain  jlisease,  for 
that  kind  of  insanity  which  alone  exempts  from  legal  respon- 
sibility/' his  Iy>nlshtp  went  on  to  say  that,  "unless  a  man  is  in 
such  a  condition  from  mental  disease  as  to  be  bereft  of  reason,  and 
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not  able  to  nntlerstand  what  he  is  doing, — if  he  doe«  not  know 
what  is  the  act  he  commits,  and  ia  unable  to  appi-eciate  its  nature 
and  quality,  or  to  understand  its  consequences  and  etJ'ects — if 
that  ia  true,  then,  no  doubt  the  person  of  whom  it  is  proved  is 
insane,  and  not  legally  responsible." 

I  had  occasion  repeatedly  to  visit  Stephen  during  the  four 
months  of  his  stay  in  prison  before  the  trial,  but  could  detect 
nothing  in  his  mental  condition  beyond  a  slight  amount  of 
imbecUity. 

This  interpretation  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  it  will  be  seen,  goes 
back  to  Lord  Erskine'a  decision  on  the  same  point,  and  brings  the 
legal  into  agreement  with  the  medical  view  of  insanity  in  connec- 
tion with  criminal  acts  committed  by  the  parties  ranging  in  the 
two  classes  of  the  generally  and  piutially  intellectually  insane, 
without  bringing  lawyers  and  the  majority  of  medical  writere  any 
nearer  to  agreement  as  regarrds  moral  insanity.  Two  things,  how- 
ever, should  here  be  borne  in  mind.  In  the  first  place,  the  criteria 
brought  forwards  in  proof,  by  such  members  of  the  profession  as 
contend  most  strenuously  for  the  separate  existence  of  moral 
insanity,  or  insanity  in  the  absence  of  delusion  or  intellectual 
disorder,  are  not  such  as  will  endure  a  very  close  and  searching 
scrutiny.  The  marked  change  of  character,  and  the  co-existing 
disposition  to  suicide,  for  instance,  characterising  the  homicidal 
monomaniac^  may  be  the  product  of  certain  morbid  conditions  of, 
the  system,  not  admitting  of  alleviation  or  the  hope  of  cure,  or 
even  of  mere  moral  dcpra^dty  in  the  habitue  of  crime,  or  the  con- 
firmed sot.  Again,  the  suddenness  of  the  impulse  to  which  the 
presumed  morally  insane  person  has  yielded,  the  apparently 
motiveless  and  inexplicable  character  of  the  deed,  the  openness 
with  which  it  has  been  gone  al>out.,  the  neglect  by  the  party  of 
any  attempt  at  escape  or  concealment  subsequently,  and  the 
absence  of  any  co-operation  with  others  in  effecting  the  violence 
in  question,  though  luidoubtedly  peculiar  to  recorded  cases  of  this 
class,  and  when  found  in  combination,  entitled  to  some  weight, 
may  be  found  to  concur  to  some  extent  in  the  mere  criminal,  or 
to  be  absent  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  3Up]>osed  monomaniacs. 

The  remaining  test  advanced,  namely,  the  marked  perversion  of 
the  will  without  any  concomitant  disorder  of  the  intellect,  is  tlie 
charactcrtatic  condition  of  the  hardened  criminal,  as  much  as  that 
of  the  so-caUed  morally  insane,  and  the  problem  would  be  how  to 
discriminate  betwLxt  the  twa 

That  in  these  circumstonoeB  the  lawyers  should  be  unprepared 
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to  admit  the  violent  deed  itaelf,  or  the  mode  of  its  commission, 
and  its  concomitants,  as  sufficient  evidence  of  insanity,  13  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  particularly  when  not  a  few  meiiical  men  of  weight 
and  experience,  in  our  own  and  recent  times,  concur  with  them  in 
contcndijig  against  the  existence  and  distinctive  choxacters  of  the 
80-called  moral  insanity,  and  the  \'iews  which  would  limit  the  dis- 
order in  any  one  class  of  monomaiiiaca  to  one  or  two  of  the  moral 
faculties  merely,  or  to  derangement  of  these  without  concomitant 
disturbance  of  the  intellect,  contending,  on  tlie  cttntrary,  that  it 
rarely  if  ever  happens  that  the  mind  is  clouded  with  one  false 
notion  only,  Es(]uirol,  who  at  fii"at  adhered  to  the  side  of  Pinel 
on  this  point,  subsequently  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  he  did 
not  consider  it  possible  that  the  intellect  could  be  in  a  state  of 
inte*?rity  in  moral  insanity.  To  the  same  purport  we  have  the 
deliberately  expressed  opinions  of  Dr.  Mayo  and  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  in  our  own  country,  and  Griesinger,  Liman,  Falret,  and 
others  on  the  Continent. 

From  what  has  been  mivanced  on  this  side  of  the  question, 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  there  is  in  every  case  of  true  insanity, 
in  whatever  form,  some  latcnit  ^lisftrder  of  the  intellectual  pfjwers, 
however  difficidt  we  may  find  it,  in  some  instances,  to  detect  the 
evidence  of  any  fixed  notion,  or  the  existence  of  any  delusive 
ideas ;  or,  when  they  have  been  discovered,  correctly  to  detennine 
the  precise  extent  to  which  they  have  gone,  or  wliether  or  not 
they  have  left  the  faculties  clear  enough  to  form  an  unbiassed 
judgment  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  tht'.  action  in  c|ucfltion,  or  the 
legality  or  illegality  of  the  det-ennination  to  which  it  had  led. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  ia  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  though 
cases  have  occurred  on  the  Continent  nnd  in  America,  and  even  in 
oiu"  own  country,  where  the  rigid  legal  tost  has  been  departed 
from,  where  its  inapplicability  was  at  best  doubtful,  we  cannot 
do  otherwise,  in  fairness,  than  ailmit  tliat^  in  the  j:rasent  state 
of  conflicting  opinions  betwixt  lawyers  and  some  medical  men 
holding  exclusive  views,  the  truth  lies  more  on  the  side  of  the 
former  than  of  the  latter.  For,  from  a  careful  penisal  of  many  of 
the  controverted  coses,  especially  those  of  early  tiato,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  while  on  the  one  hand  the  pui'ely  medical 
testa  are  not  always  such  iia  will  mmble  us  to  dLstinguisli  the  sime 
from  the  insane  criminal,  or  the  responsible  from  the  inx*si>onsible 
lunatic,  neither  are  the  purely  legal  testa,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
such  limited  application  as  the  meclical  practitioner  and  jurist  are 
apt  to  represent  them  in  the  majority  of  instances. 
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I  hAre  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  topic  becftose  I  hare  seen 
vith  regret  that  the  controverey  between  Ihe  legal  and  mwHca] 
bodies  has  of  late  been  widening  instead  of  narrowing,  and  that 
public  opinion,  as  represented  by  the  press,  is  at  present  dead 
against  us,  and  with  some  show  of  reason.  This  has  arisen  from 
the  ciicnmstance  that  medical  psychologists  have  shown  too  much 
eagerness  in  seeking  to  withdraw  from  responsibility  some  of  the 
most  atrocions  criminals,  on  the  ground  of  their  defective  oi^ganisa- 
tion,  original  or  acquired,  a  line  of  defence  which  might  serve 
equally  well  as  a  shelter  firom  the  consequences  of  any  crime 
whatever.  With  the  theories  advanced,  however,  on  occasums  of 
this  sort  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  insanity  in  general,  and  aorae 
of  its  particular  forms,  which  have  been  unduly  multiplied,  we 
have  nothing  to  do. 

In  order  to  complete  our  view  of  the  medico-legal  reladona 
of  the  forms  of  insanity  which  we  are  considering,  it  will  be 
requisite  now  to  advert  to  some  other  points  which  I  have  not 
yet  mooted.  The  first  of  these  is  the  legal  doctrine  of  lucid 
intervals.  The  term  lunacy  was  adopted  at  the  time  when  it 
was  erroneously  supposed  that  the  moon  influenced  mental  dis- 
orders*  a  belief  now  abandoned  by  all  medical  men.  "  In  legal 
acceptation/'  says  Mr.  Chitty,  "  a  lucid  interval  imports  any  one 
who  has  for  a  time  had  understanding,  but  who  from  grief,  disease^ 
or  injur)*,  afterwards  lost  the  use  of  his  reason  ;"  and,  according  to 
Lord  Coke,  "  a  lunatic  at  intervals  has  his  understanding,  gamdet 
lucidis  irUervaliis,  and  therefore  as  distinguishable  &om  an  idiot, 
is  only  called  non  compos  Tnentis,  so  long  as  he  has  not  under* 
standing."  Strictly,  therefore,  lunacy  is  only  a  periodical  Tnadnesa, 
although  inaccurately  also  used  to  import  very  permanent  adven- 
titioixs  insanity,  as  distinguished  from  idiocy,  and  in  the  modern 
statutes,  lunacy  is  used  in  such  comprehensive  sense.  An  insane 
person  is  accordingly  regarded  in  law  as  capable  of  making  a 
will,  entering  into  the  married  state,  or  signing  an  obligation 
during  a  lucid  interval,  although  his  property  is  not  restored  to 
him  until  liis  final  and  complete  recovery.  In  criminal  cases  also, 
if  he  exhibit  a  lucid  interval  of  understanding  he  may  be  pun- 
ished for  acts  committed  during  its  presence,  in  the  same  manner 
■s  a  sane  person  is  punished. 

Tlje  burden  of  the  proof,  when  the  existence  of  a  lucid  interval 

is  sought   to  be  established,  will  rest  in  law  on  the  party  who 

would  establish  the  validity  of  a  particular  contract,  will,  etc.,  and 

lin  a  criminal  action,  on  the  pubhc  or  private  prosecutor,  when  the 
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party  has  been  once  pronounced  insane,  and  has  not  been  dis* 
chai^ged  as  cored. 

Medical  men  and  lawyers  difTer  as  to  the  meaning  which 
should  be  given  to  tlie  term  lucid  interval  The  latter  speak  of 
it  as  a  temporary  cure,  and  for  the  moment  at  least  equivalent  to 
the  restoration  of  health,  or  as  an  interval  in  which  the  mind  has 
thrown  ofif  the  disease  and  recovered  its  general  liabit ;  while 
most  of  the  leading  medical  authorities  deny  the  existence  of 
such  lucid  intervals  in  insanity,  or  r^^ard  these  as  being  only 
remissions,  instead  of  intenuissions,  of  the  disease,  abatements  of 
the  severity  of  the  s^Tuptoois,  not  temporary  cures.  They  hold 
that  all  acts  done  in  such  intervals  should  be  cautiously  received, 
seeing  that,  though  no  delusions  may  exist  at  the  time,  the  mind 
is  left  in  sxich  a  state  of  weakness  and  irritability  as  to  be  more 
easUy  acted  on  by  unprincipled  j>ersons  than  in  the  ordinary  sane 
state.  They  contend  that  it  shcnild  a]ipcar  on  evidence  that  the 
interval  oi  relief  was  not  a  limited  one,  and  that  the  degree  of 
self- possession  was  not  partiiil  \n\t  complete. 

Wliile  the  views  of  these  parties  in  the  profession  appear  to 
me  to  have  Ik'CU  carried  too  fjir  iti  tlit;  directi4JU  of  rustricttou  as 
reganls  the  ci\il  acts  of  individuals  in  the  state  in  qucvStion.  too 
great  caution  cannot,  1  think,  he  cxoroiaed  in  admitting  the 
responsibility  for  crime  during  the  so-culled  lucid  interval,  con- 
sidering how  rmulily  a  momentary  excitement,  produced  by  a 
returning  hallucination  and  otherwise,  may  put  an  end  to  the 
intemiission,  or  rei)nHluce  the  disease. 

There  is  another  point  connected  with  this  subject  which  it  is 
of  importance  to  notice  here.  A  trait  wliich  has  been  greatly 
relied  on  as  a  criterion  in  doubtfxil  cafies  of  insanity,  by  legal 
writers,  is  the  design  or  contrivance  that  has  been  nmuifeateii  in 
the  coraniissiou  of  the  criminal  act.  In  the  trial  of  Bellingham 
for  shooting  Mr.  Percivol,  the  Attorney-general  declared  that, 
even  if  insanity  had  been  manifest  in  all  liis  other  acts,  yet  the 
systematic  correctness  with  which  the  prisoner  committed  the 
mtn-der,  showed  that  he  possessed  a  mind  at  the  time  capable  of 
distinguifihing  right  from  WTong.  In  the  trial  of  a  person  nf  the 
name  of  Arnold,  in  1723.  for  shooting  at  Lonl  Onslow,  great  stress 
was  laid  on  the  circumstance  of  his  having  puriibased  shot  of  a 
much  larger  si^e  than  he  usually  did  when  he  went  out  sho(»ting, 
with  the  design  then  formed  of  cotuiiiitting  the  murder  lie  after- 
wards attempted.     Mr.  Eussel,  in  his  work  on  crimes,  recognises 
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the  correctness  of  the  principle,  and  lays  it  down  oa  part  of 
law  of  the  land.     In  this  he  is  followed  by  Mr.  Alison. 

This  criterion,  however,  I  have  the  l>e5t  authority  for  stating, 
would  hardly  now  be  insisted  on,  if  the  medical  witnesses 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  of  its  valuelessness. 

If,  then,  the  power  of  design  is  really  not  incompatible 
the  existence  of  insanity,  this  pretended  test  must  be  fallacious. 
Tliat  it  is  BO,  the  numerous  proofs  that  we  have  of  ingenxiity 
of  contrivance,  and  adroitness  of  execution,  as  characteristic 
of  the  plans  of  the  insane,  abundantly  testify.  No  one  who 
is  not  practically  aaiuainted  with  the  habits  of  those  who  ore 
insane  can  readily  conceive  of  the  cunning  which  they  will  prac- 
tise when  bent  on  accomplishing  a  favourite  object  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said,  without  greatly  distorting  the  trutli,  that  the  com- 
bined cunning  of  two  maniacs,  bent  on  accomplishing  a  certain 
object,  is  always  a  match  for  the  sagacity  of  a  sound  indi^iduaL 
Those,  for  instance,  whose  madness  takes  a  suicidal  direction,  ore 
known  to  display  wonderful  artfulness  in  procuring  and  cone 
ing  the  means  of  scli'-destructiou,  and  in  lulling  into  security  t 
awakened  suspicions  of  their  attendants.  When  desirous  of  leav- 
ing their  place  of  continemeut,  the  consummate  tact  with  whi 
they  will  set  suspicion  at  rest,  the  precaution  with  wliich  tbi 
make  their  priiparations  for  escape,  and  the  sagacity  with  whic 
they  choose  the  time  and  place  of  action,  would  do  infinite  c 
to  the  conceptions  of  the  most  soimd  and  intelligent  minds. 
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LECTURE  XXII. 
INSANITY  {Concluded). 

Dementia.  —  Legnl  consequenc«a  of  Dementia' — Restraint  in  Cases  of  tliia  sort. 
Feigned  Insanttt.  CoscBALKn  Insanity.  Meaks  of  Detectino  the 
Existence  of  Inbaxitt  oenerau,t— The  Interrogatory — Coutinaed  Obaer- 
ration — ^The  Inquest 


Dementia,  or  the  lesion  of  the  mental  faculties,  subsequently  to 
their  {levtilopuRMit,  has  luss  Ixjariug  ou  our  eulijuct  tliau  thy  fonns 
of  insanity  wliich  ila^'e  precedoJ.  It  may  }jc.  the  result  of  mania, 
of  injuries  to  the  brain,  or  of  tlie  pathulngii'.al  or  natuiul  chanj^es 
which  occur  in  that  organ  in  advaiicwl  agii.  Its  history  will  usually 
sulhee  to  diatiiifruisli  dementia  from  idiocy  and  imlwcility,  with 
wliich  it  is  must  likely  to  he  crmfnundrd,  and  fn)ni  nijuiia,  with 
which  it  bafl  hut  little  in  common.  From  tho  first  two  of  tlicse 
8tatH.*-.s  it  differs  in  its  (irij,nn,  in  idiocy  and  imhctnlity  the  faculties 
havinj^j  been  an-ested  [irior,  not  subsetjueiitly  to  their  full  evolution, 
OS  in  dementia ;  wliile  in  mania  and  dementia  the  contrast  is 
betwixt  me!ital  disorder  associated  with  excess  or  distortion  in  the 
one,  and  with  paucity  of  ideas  and  feebleness  of  perception  in  the 
other.  In  dementia,  however,  in  addition  to  loss  of  mental  power, 
more  or  less  derangement  of  the  faculties  is  encountei^ed,  as  in 
mania;  while  again,  the  loss  of  mental  power  in  the  old  may  he 
associated  with  violent  mania,  or  it  may  appear  early  in  life  iVom 
causes  capable  of  impairing  the  activity  of  the  brain  and  its 
faculties. 

The  medico-legal  points  which  are  apt  to  arise  in  connection 
with  dementia  refer  either  to  the  capacity  of  such  persons  for  the 
manitgenu'nt  of  their  aflaii's,  or  f"U'  llio  di.s]n»sal  of  property  by  will. 
Here  much  t-act  and  sagacity  may  lw3  required  in  coming  to  a  cor- 
rect decision  in  this  direction.  The  amount  of  impairment  of  the 
faculties  is  occasionally  leas  than  may  at  first  sight  appear,  and 
the  judgment  when  roused  may  l>e  capable  of  lieing  ilirected 
aright  where  it  seems  ordinarily  to  be  incapable  of  arriving  at 
sound  and  sensible  conclusinns;  wliile,  on  the  contrary,  the  mental 
disorder  and  inaufficieucy  may  be  such  as  totally  to  untit  him  for 
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oondnetiog  liimiflf  or  bis  aJCun  vitli  ardiamrj  pradenee  or  oor- 
mttnem^  and  to  render  faim  tte  tmy  pccjof  dwiigMg  pcraons 
intcvMtod  in  decdYiDg  or  iiiiiiV— ling  faim  in  diffeient  wajB. 
Mudi,  ben^  will  depend  on  the  ngBcitj  of  tbe  eTaminer  in 
ve^^iing  the  evidence  of  the  witneeees  ^lo  speak  to  the  oondi- 
tkm  and  the  Gondnct  of  Ute  mentaDj  enfeebled  or  impaired  penoo, 
and  judging  whether  these  are  qoaliiied  or  not  to  fonn  and  enon* 
ciate  available  testiinoDy ;  while  be  riioald,  in  addition  to  tbisv 
learn  bow  lung  the  deficiency  has  existed,  what  progress  it  has 
been  making,  bow  far  it  has  advanced ;  and  if  anj  or  what  amoont 
of  control  or  constraint  has  been  called  for  or  praciised  in  the 
case.  By  carefully  weighing  all,  and  comparing  lus  own  impres- 
sions with  those  of  otheiB  competent  to  judge,  and  likely  to  be 
impartial,  a  correct  opinion  may  be  reached  without  injustice  being 
done  in  any  direction. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  restraint  in  cases 
of  dementia,  few  diibculties  present  themselves.  In  confirmed 
dementia,  as  the  patient  is  unable  to  provide  for  his  own  necessi- 
ties, and  absolutely  requires  that  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
liim  out  of  the  way  of  barm,  it  resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of 
convenience  for  the  relatives  of  the  party  to  adopt  such  measurt^ 
for  that  purpose  as  may  best  suit  themselvea 

The  patient  himself  vnU  most  probably  have  no  reluctance  to 
be  sejmraled  fnjm  his  friends,  and  may  be  totally  imconsdous  of 
the  change  in  his  situation ;  and  if  it  be  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  a  hope  of  a  cure  may  be  entertained,  perhaps  his  treatment 
will  l>e  most  effectually  conducted  in  a  lunatic  establishment 
But,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  sequestration  of  such  patients 
is  not  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objects  which  have  been  already 
stated  to  be  our  warrant  for  imposing  personal  restraint  ujwn 
a  patient  of  unsound  mind.  The  cases  which  call  for  con- 
linemcnt  are  those  in  which  the  disease  alternates  "with  maniacal 
immxyftnis,  where  the  accessions  may  be  sudden  and  unejcpected, 
and  attended  with  dangerous  violence  and  fury ;  or  where  the 
disease  is  the  result  of  sensual  indulgences,  or  of  the  abuse  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  when,  by  withdrawing  the  cause,  a  cure  or  miti- 
gation may  be  liopwi  for.  When  the  faculties  are  not  entirely 
dc'stniyuti,  and  the  patient  is  able  to  take  an  interest  in  any  sort 
of  occupation,  or  in  the  society  of  his  friends  or  family,  however 
undignified  or  childish  his  pleasures  may  be»  it  woidd  be  a  piece 
of  uuutHH'iisury  cnicJty  to  consent  to  hLs  restraint,  if  these  pnxli- 
Uireatcn  no  iiyuiy  to  his  person,  and  if  his  ])ecubarity  of 
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disposition  is  not  such  as  would  reader  him  an  easy  prey  to  the 
designing.  The  general  object  in  all  such  eases  is  to  provi<le  for 
the  safety  of  the  pei*sou  and  property  of  the  jjatient,  an  well  as 
that  of  the  community,  with  the  least  possible  harshness  or  cruelty 
to  the  unfortunate  sufferer. 

The  subject  oi  feigned  insanity  is  one  of  some  interest  to  the 
medical  jurist.  That  insanity  can  be  successfully  imitated  by  a 
sane  ]jerson,  so  as  to  deceive  a  competent  observer,  has  been 
deemed  all  but  impossible  by  Georget,  ConoUy,  Hjislam,  and 
others;  but  undoubted  cases  of  tliis  kind  are  known  to  have 
occurrf?d.  If  they  have  not  always  been  fortunate  in  their 
attempts,  it  is  certain  that  such  attempts  are  not  unfrequently 
made  by  detected  criminals,  and  by  soldiers  and  seamen  wbhing 
to  escape  from  the  public  service. 

Seveml  instances  of  this  sort  have  occurred  in  my  o\v\\  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Marshall  has  given  one  instnictive  instance  in  wliich 
an  insane  sohlier  was  punished  as  an  impostor,  and  a  second 
in  which  an  impostor,  by  not  overacting  his  part,  effected  his 
diseharge. 

Two  cases  of  simulated  insanity  which  came  under  my  notice 
in  the  prison  of  Abeixleen,  will  be  reserved  for  the  lecture  on 
fei^ed  diseases,  A  case  which  occurred  in  Stonehaven  jail  was 
anticipated  under  idiocy. 

The  form  of  insanity  which  is  most  frequently  assume*:!  is 
that  of  general  intellectual  mania,  as  the  vulgar  are  apt  to  con- 
sider insanity  as  being  always  distinguished  by  vi<dent  action  fmd 
vociferous  and  incoherent  language.  The  feigning  of  monomania 
would  be  a  matter  of  too  much  difficidty  to  be  easily  sustained, 
and  too  easy  of  detection  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  unpostor. 
Dementia  is  more  easily  feigned  than  monomania,  but  as  this  form 
of  insanity  consists  in  an  entire  abolition  of  all  mental  power,  at 
least  in  its  higher  gnwles,  the  discovery  of  any  connected  ideas, 
reasoning  or  reflection,  either  by  language  or  gestures,  woulil  at 
once  show  that  the  case  was  not  one  of  real  dementia  Idiocy 
and  imbecility  could  hardly  be  successfidly  feigned,  as  the  history 
of  the  party  would  at  once  betray  the  deceit. 

The  kindred  subject  of  concealed  insanity  will  demand  from 
us  a  few  words.  Maniacs  have  occasionally  sense  enough  to 
conceal  their  iuHaue  uuttous,  ui  order  to  ascape  restraint,  nr  from 
other  causes,  and  have  succeeded  in  outwitting  theu*  friends,  or 
even  their  medical  attendants  in  some  instances.  In  these  cases 
the  insane  notions  have  been  of  such  a  sort  as  do  not,  to  all 
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appearance,  necessarily  influence  their  general  conduct  or  con- 
versation, or,  if  they  are  siicb,  tliey  may  profess  to  have  recovere*! 
from  thum.  The  quietness  nnd  apparent  sobriety  of  their  8j>eeeh 
and  manner  may  assist  them  in  evmling  scmtiny,  from  the  preva- 
lent i^li'a  ciitertaincil  as  to  tlic  iiauiU  acconipaiiiments  of  boisterous 
behaviour  and  complete  disorder  of  the  ideas  in  the  insane. 

At  the  outhniak  of  the  first  Fw^nch  lievolutiou,  the  mob  broke 
into  the  hospitals  to  release  those  whom  they  supposed  to  be  un- 
justly conJined,  when  miuiy  of  the  patients  recounted  their  fancied 
wrongs  so  clearly  and  connectedly  as  to  ensure  their  liberation — 
an  act  the  folly  of  which  soon  became  appnn^nt  to  their  lilwrators. 

Lord  Eldon  used  to  relate  tliat,  after  repeated  conferences  and 
much  conversation  with  a  lunatic,  he  was  persuaded  of  the  sound- 
ness of  his  iuidersLaufliu«jj,  and  prevailed  on  Lonl  Tlmrlow  to 
supersede  the  cnmraissinn  of  insanity.  Tlie  lunatic,  calling  im- 
mediately afterwards  on  his  counsel  to  thank  him  for  his  exer- 
tions, convinceil  him  in  five  minutes  that  the  worst  thin^  he 
could  have  done  for  his  client  was  to  get  rid  of  the  commission. 

There  ore  certain  states  of  mental  unsoundness  which  ciinnot 
be  included  under  the  term  of  insanity,  though  bordering  on 
this  state,  which  it  will  be  reqaiisite  for  us  to  notice.  The  first 
of  these  is — 

Dclii-ium,  in  its  medico-legal  rflationa.  Delirium  may  be 
either  the  effect  of  disease  or  the  result  of  intoxication  by  alcohol 
or  otherwise.  In  either  case,  the  person  so  affected  ia  as  little 
master,  frequently,  of  his  actions  as  the  fauious  maniac ;  but  the 
responsibility  of  the  delirious  party  for  the  consequences  of  his 
actions  in  the  two  cases  is  differently  estimated  in  law.  WTien 
the  delirium  has  arisen  from  natm*al  causes,  the  patient  is  re- 
garded, so  long  as  this  stiite  exists,  as  of  unsound  mind,  and  even 
if  he  should,  during  the  height  of  the  frenzy  which  sometimes 
accompanies  this  state,  assault  or  mui-der  another,  he  is  legally 
irreaponsilde  for  the  act. 

Tlie  same  holds  good  in  the  case  of  delii-ium  which  has  re- 
aulUMl  from  intoxication  by  alcohol  or  otlieiwise.  But  it  must 
not  Ije  supiKjsed  that  the  stale  of  intoxication  itself,  voluntarily 
entered  into,  can  form  any  defence  to  a  criminal  charge  of 
violence. 

From  what  I  can  gather  in  regai-d  to  delirium  tremens,  it 
must  be  regariled  in  the  Siime  light  as  an  ordinary  delirium  from 
drink. 

Patients  labouring  under  deUrium,  in  whatever  way  cau^^d, 
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are,  of  course,  quite  incapable  of  executing  any  testamentary  deed, 
unless  during  the  inten-als  which  may  occur  in  its  course,  or  on 
its  cessatiou,  as  occtisionally  happens  before  death.  The  law  re- 
quires that  in  this  affection,  as  in  mania,  the  occurrence  of  lucid 
intervals  should  be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt ;  but  as 
delirium  is  merely  an  arlventitioua  symptf^m,  and  not  like  mania, 
the  habitual  state  of  the  patient,  it  will  be  satisfied  with  much 
less  proof  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  affection. 

In  regard  to  the  h^^fsl  consequences  or  immunities  of  somnam- 
hdism  we  are  in  entire  ignorance.  As  the  somnambulist  does 
not  enjoy  the  free  aud  mtional  exercise  of  liis  undeT-standiiig,  and 
is  imconscious  of  his  outwanl  relations  during  the  paroxysms, 
none  of  his  acta  can  rightfully  be  imputed  to  bim  as  crimes.  But 
as  the  state  of  somnambulism,  particularly  in  one  previously  sul> 
ject  to  its  attacks,  might  be  readily  feigned  in  order  to  commit  a 
criminal  act  with  impunity,  a  question  of  some  difficidty  in  legal 
medicine  might  arise. 

Another  state  of  mind,  anahigfjua  to  the  two  last,  deserves  a 
moment's  attention,  I  refer  to  the  ScMafti'unkenheU  of  the 
Gennaus— -i.f.,  the  state  of  mental  cfuifusion  sfunetiines  met  with 
betwixt  sleeping  and  waking,  on  any  sudden  intemiption  of  a 
deep  sleep,  in  which  the  person  ia  scarcely  conscious  of  where  he 
is  or  what  he  does,  and  when  he  may  commit  an  action  which 
may  bring  him  under  a  criminal  charge. 

We  have  two  such  cases  in  the  ZeUschriJt  fur  Ocrichilicht 
Medioin.  In  the  one  a  man  suddonly  wakt^ni^tl,  and,  seeing  his 
father  passing  into  an  adjoining  room  in  a  mfMjnlight  night,  he 
seized  a  loaded  fnwling-piece  at  his  bedside,  and  shot  him  dead, 
under  the  momentaiy  impression  that  he  waa  a  robber.  In  the 
other  instance,  a  peasant,  waking  suddenly  out  of  a  prcifound 
sleep,  seeing  some  one  standing  by  his  bedside,  and  thinking  it 
was  a  munlcrcr,  scizerl  an  axe  anrl  struck  a  fatal  blow  over  tliis 
person's  head,  whom  he  then  found  was  liis  own  wife. 

On  trial,  both  these  men  were  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
murder. 

Lastly,  in  regard  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  has  been  averred 
that  the  uneducated  are  altogether  irresponsible  for  any  criminal 
iw't,  but  that  with  the  educated  this  ia  far  from  being  the  case. 
They  are,  it  is  contended,  as  8usceptil»le  of  moral  culture  as  of 
intellectual  instruction,  and  in  every  moral  sense  they  are  amenable 
to  the  law  for  crimes  precisely  like  other  men. 

Several  cases  ore  recorded  of  the  trials  of  deaf  and  dumb 
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prisoners,  and  it  is  now  quite  understood  that  their  trial  for  crime 
is  a  malter  of  course,  unless  their  mental  condition  is  such  as  to 
reniler  Llitini  ii]x,\si>oiifsiLlti  for  tlieir  actions;  communication  beiug 
held  with  them  by  writiug  or  by  signs,  according  to  their  educa- 
tion. Ilie  quHHtion  as  to  how  the  law  would  deal  with  a  deaf 
and  dumb  person  wl»o  was  totally  uneducated,  and  supposed  to 
be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  is 
one  not  Hkely  now  to  occur ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  such 
a  case  seems  to  have  occun*ed,  and  to  liave  been  allowed  to  drop, 
at  the  initial  diificulty  of  getting  the  accused  to  plead  either  guilty 
or  not  guilty  to  the  iniiictmeut. 

To  complete  the  subject  of  insanity  in  general  in  its  medico- 
legal bearings,  it  only  now  remains  for  me  to  advert  to  tile  ]>est 
method  to  be  pursued  in  the  examination  of  suspected  lunatics. 

Tliis  duty,  aa  we  luive  seen,  is  no  bglit  and  uniuipoilant  one, 
and  shoidd  always  be  gone  about  in  a  cautious  and  systematic 
manner.  Unless  we  can  satisfy  our  own  minds  that  the  insanity 
undoubtedly  exists,  it  would  be  a  fearful  responsibility  for  any 
conflcientious  person  to  incui',  lightly  to  decide  a  point  which  might 
involve  the  life  or  liberty  of  a  feOow-creaturc.  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  shelter  the  hartleued  criminal  fiom  the  res pousihih ties  which 
he  had  deser\'edly  inairred.  But  on  these  obvious  considerations 
I  need  not  dwell. 

In  almost  every  case  of  suspected  insanity,  there  are  indi- 
vidual features  belonging  to  itself,  and  to  which  no  general  rules 
will  rigidly  apply ;  whCe  again,  individual  cases  wUl  be  found  to 
vary  in  the  amount  of  evidence  wliieh  they  permit  us  to  deduce 
from  them.  In  one,  a  single  visit,  and  a  few  questions  and  obser- 
vations, may  }ield  all  the  evidence  we  require  as  to  the  existing 
insanity  j  while  another  will  require,  on  our  part,  aU  the  e\idence 
which  can  be  gathered  from  our  own  ol}ser\atiou  and  inquiry, 
coupled  with  the  data  derivable  from  the  patient's  past  history 
and  present  condition,  so  far  as  it  C4in  l»e  deduaid  from  the  examina- 
tion of  those  about  liim ;  while  the  investigation  may,  in  a  few 
instances,  occupy  us  ff»r  a  longer  or  sliorter  j»eriotl.  Tliis  has  led 
to  the  distinction  which  we  meet  with  in  Fivnch  writere,  iuto  the 
three  different  modes  of  procedure,  which  they  have  designated  as 
the  interrogatory,  continued  ctbservation,  and  the  inquest 

These  three  methods  I  shall  here  notice  in  succession — 

First,  the  interrogatory.  Before  proceeding  to  intenogate  a 
patient,  the  examiner  should  ascertain  from  othei's  tlie  form  ihe  in- 
sanity has  assumed,  the  usual  and  predominant  ideas  in  his  m 
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and  the  questions  and  conver9ation8  whicli  moat  readily  caU  forth 
Lis  delusions  or  bring  on  his  ravings.  He  should  note  carefully 
tlio  depuitment  uf  the  patieiitj  the  expression  of  liis  couutenEince, 
and  the  way  he  presents  himself  to  his  visitor. 

The  method  of  inten'Ogation  suffices  in  the  s;reat  majority  of 
cases  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  existence  of  insanity.  It  is, 
however,  sometimes  useless,  or  may  lead  to  our  pronouncing  a 
person  sane  whose  reason  is,  nevertheless,  deeply  affected,  and  whose 
will  is  quite  depraved.  Thus  a  person  who  has  lucid  intervals,  if 
examined  during  one  of  these,  may  pass  muster  as  sane.  Some 
patients,  too,  awai^  of  what  is  ^'oin^r  on,  are  aide  for  a  time  suc- 
cessf\dly  to  control  themselves  aud  conceal  their  predominant  ideas. 
Monomaniacs,  besides,  from  fear  of  their  notions  being  ridiculed, 
will  at  times  elude  questions  wliich  would  touch  on  these,  or  even 
deny  their  belief  in  them  altogether.  Again,  in  the  form  of 
insanity  first  described  by  Pinel,  under  the  name  of  folic  raison- 
nante,  the  patient  is  capable  of  appearing  quite  calm  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  visitor,  and  uf  explaining  away  very  jilausibly  his 
ordinary  extravagances.  Even  parties  in  dementia,  or  demi-im- 
iMJciles,  will  sometiiues  ptiss  muster  without  their  true  state  being 
elicited. 

To  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  interrogatory,  it  should  be 
conducted  with  caution.  Suspicion  should  not  be  rousedj  nor  dis- 
trust excited.  The  conversation  at  first  should  be  of  a  general 
kind,  leading  only,  after  confidence  has  been  secured,  and  that  by 
easy  transitions,  to  the  peculiar  subject  which  engages  the  patient's 
thoughts.  If  really  insane,  and  unsuspicious,  he  will  probably  betray 
himself.  The  patient  shotUd  he  led  to  speak  of  his  relations  and 
friends,  particularly  of  those  who  have  interfered  in  his  affairs,  or 
put  restraint  upon  liim,  as  he  will  in  general  require  all  his  self- 
control  to  restrain  his  angry  and  revengefid  feelings  towards  them. 
When  already  in  confinement,  hotli  Orfila  and  Geftrget  recommend 
that  the  examiner  3houl<l  ask  the  patient  how  he  likes  his  situa- 
tion, and  what  he  thinks  of  his  companions,  as  many  of  them  are 
such  poor  observers,  or  have  so  little  ]ienetrat]on,  that  they  are 
ignomnb  of  tiic  nature  of  tlieir  abode,  atid  the  character  of  those 
around  them.  Some  minor  features  are  not  imdesening  of  notice, 
such  as  the  desire  of  talking  wlicn  once  set  in  motion,  unwdling- 
ness  to  IL^ten  to  others,  an«l  tlie  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs.  A  friend  who  had  very  large  experience  of  the  insane, 
once  informed  me  that  he  never  met  with  a  clean  tongue  amongst 
liis  patients. 
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I  When  tlie  interrogatory  has  failed  to  elicit  tlie  true  state  of 
the  insane  party  in  a  doxibtfxil  case,  the  seamd  mcthcKl,  or  that 
of  continued  obsonation,  is  ciilled  for.  The  examiner  here  re- 
quires that  opportunities  be  afforded  him  for  visiting  the  patient 
frequently  and  freely ;  for  watching'  him  at  times  when  he  sup- 
poses liimself  unobserved ;  and  for  exercising  a  gen  end  surveil- 
lance over  his  conduct  and  conversation.  He  should  visit  him  at 
times  when  he  is  not  likely  to  be  expected ;  examine  his  aU. 
tendants ;  reason  with  him,  and  question  him  as  to  the  motives 
for  treating  him  as  mad.  He  should  encourage  him  to  write  to 
thf>se  ho  considers  his  friends,  and  expects  will  come  to  his 
assistance ;  or  to  prepare  statements  of  his  fancied  wrongs  and 
grievances.  In  this  way,  if  really  insane,  the  examiner  will  sooi 
be  furnished  with  instances  of  incoherence  and  folly,  which  would 
never  have  bLJcu  bruui^ht  out  by  the  method  of  interrogation.  Aa 
Dr.  Conolly  has  remarked,  the  writings  of  the  insane  often  betray 
theni«  in  ca-ses  where  ctmversation  may  be  kept  up  with  tolcrabh 
correctness  and  decorum. 

Lastly,  the  inquest  differs  from  the  two  former  methods 
only  that  in  addition  to  these  a  searching  inquiry  is  insti- 
tuted into  the  i>atient's  pre\'iou8  history,  (M)inluct,  and  \\Titings; 
that  of  his  family  and  connections;  and  the  examination,  of 
witnesses  who  can  mhhice  facts  whicli  may  assist  in  elucidating 
his  true  state.  The  means  thus  indicated,  if  faithfidly  and  con- 
scientiously followed  out,  are  sufficient  to  V>ring  out  the  truth  in 
almost  every  conceivable  case ;  and  shoultl  they  fail  ta  prove  the 
existence  of  insanity  beyond  a  doubt,  the  jjaily  is  entitled  to  be 
considered  a  sane  person,  and  must  be  held  to  be  responsible  for 
his  actions  on  the  one  hand,  and  entitled  to  his  free  agency  on  the 
other. 

In  France  and  Gennany,  the  method  of  continued  observation 
is  not  uufrequently  extended  o%'er  months,  or  even  years  ;  and  at 
the  inquest,  the  medical  examiner  calls  and  examines  witnesses, 
and  reports  to  the  tribunals,  in  cases  in  which  his  decision  may 
involve  mattere  of  life  or  death — thus  exercising  a  duty  which  in 
this  c/)untry  belongs  only  to  the  administrators  of  the  law.  It  does 
not  appear  to  me,  however,  that  the  medical  examiner  in  our  own , 
f.ftnntry  is  shut  out  from  the  employment  of  the  methods  of  con- 
tinued observation  and  inquest — methoils  from  which  the  foreign 
jurist  occasionally  derives  such  invaluable  assistance.  No  olistaole 
int^-rposes  liere  to  his  availing  himself  of  the  I'acts  he  may  have 
•Mirned  by  watching  the  state  of  his  patient ;  fn»m  his  i«peat«d 
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visits ;  from  the  examination  of  his  papers  and  correspondence ; 
wliile  the  information  to  \tQ  derived  from  tracing'  the  previous 
history  of  the  patient,  and  from  the  testimony  of  his  famQy  and 
neighbours,  may  be  legitimately  turned  to  the  best  oceount,  not  as 
in  itself  enabling  him  to  decide  as  to  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  th© 
party  in  question,  but  in  so  far  as  it  sets  him  on  the  best  vantage 
ground  for  testing  the  matter  by  his  own  obser^'atioa  and  ex- 
perience. I  may  add  that  I  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
adopted  this  mode  of  procednre  in  cases  of  a  diflicult  kind,  in 
which  there  had  previously  been  much  difference  of  opinion,  and 
conflicting  eWdence  on  the  part  of  the  former  examiners. 

In  olie  of  these  cases,  in  which  I  had  the  assistance  of  my 
colleague,  Dr.  Macrobin,  the  question  of  mental  soundness  had 
been  left  in  doubt  for  about  six  years.  In  May  1844,  a  boy, 
apparently  of  sixteen,  but  said  to  be  of  eighteen  years,  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  on  a  charge  of  theft,  to  which  crime  he  was 
known  to  have  been  adiHcted  for  a  considerable  time  previously. 
ILis  parents  were  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  he  had  been 
well  cared  for  at  home.  He  had  a  look  of  consi*lerahle  intelli- 
gence, though  childish  in  his  tastes  and  habits.  He  was  deaf  and 
dumb,  which  hod  led  the  law  authorities  to  wink  at  his  delin- 
quencies up  to  the  period  of  his  incarceration.  After  being 
kept  under  oliMcrvatiou  for  a  month,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
governor  of  the  jail,  who  was  able  to  communicate  with  the  cul- 
prit by  mcAiis  of  signs  mutually  understood,  we  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  boy's  mental  capacity  was  defective,  and  that 
he  laboured  under  some  insane  delusions  of  an  innocent  character, 
but  deeply  fixed.  After  a  stay  of  some  years  in  an  asylum,  to 
which  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Crown  on  our  report,  it  was  uii- 
dei-stood  that  he  had  been  finally  set  down  as  an  imbecile,  almost 
an  idiot. 

"VMiere  tlie  task  of  the  examiner  does  not  consist  in  eliciting 
proof  of  the  existence  of  real  insanity,  but  in  detecting  its 
assumed  character,  some  excellent  tlirectiona  for  our  guidance  have 
been  atlduced  by  Dr.  Taylor,  which  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
in  his  own  woixLs  : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  when  feigning  is  suspected,  it  will  be 
proper  to  inrpiire,  whether  the  person  has  any  motive  for  pretend- 
ing t(j  be  insjtnt!.  In  reference  to  persons  charged  with  crime,  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  insanity  is  rai-ely  assumed  until  after 
the  conuuiHsion  of  the  crime,  and  the  actual  detection  of  the 
criminal.     No  oiie  fcigiis  insanity  mei'ely  to  avoid  suspicion.     In 
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general,  as  in  most  cases  of  imposture,  the  part  is  overacted ;  the 

peraon  does  either  too  much  or  t^oo  littli?,  and  he  betrays  himself 
by  inconsistencies  of  cauduct  and  language  which  are  never  met 
with  in  cases  of  real  insanity.  There  is  commonly  some  probable 
cause  to  winch  insanity  may  be  traced ;  but,  when  the  malady  is 
feigned,  there  is  no  apparent  cause ;  in  this  case  the  appearance 
of  the  asamned  insanity  is  always  sudden,  in  the  real  malady  the 
progress  of  the  attack  is  generally  gradual — and  when  the  attack 
is  really  sudden,  tlicn  it  will  be  foimd  to  Ikj  due  to  some  great 
mental  shock,  or  other  very  obvious  cause.  We  should  observe 
wliether,  for  some  time  previously,  there  has  been  any  marked 
change  of  character  in  the  person,  or  whether  his  'conducti 
when  he  had  no  interest  to  feign,  presented  any  of  the  usual 
indications  of  insanity.  Some  difficulty  may  arise  when  fits  of 
eccentricity  or  strangeness  of  character  are  deposed  to  by  wit- 
nesses ;  but  these  statements  may  be  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  and  the  previous  acts  of  the  person  may  hear  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  those  performed  by  him  in  the  recently  assumed  con- 
dition. A  difficulty  of  this  kind  rarely  presents  itself,  since,  in  an 
impostor  no  act  indicative  of  insanity  can  be  adduced  from  any 
antecedent  period  of  his  life.  It  is  onl}*^  after  the  jrerpetratitm  of 
a  crime  and  its  detection,  that  any  action  approaching  to  the  habits 
of  the  insane  will  be  met  with.  In  real  insanity  the  pcj^on  will 
not  admit  that  ho  is  insane  ;  in  the  feigned  state  all  his  attempts 
are  directed  to  make  you  believe  that  he  is  mad ;  and  an  impostor 
may  be  induced  tt*  perform  any  act,  if  it  bo  casually  obsen-ed  to 
another  in  his  hearing,  that  the  performance  of  such  an  act  will 
furnish  strong  evidence  of  his  insanity." 

The  cases  of  concealed  insanity  which  I  have  met  with,  and 
on  which  I  have  hmi  any  tliftioulty  in  deciding  at  the  inquest, 
have  been  those  where  the  patient  had  been  discharged  from  one 
asylum  in  order  to  be  scTit  to  another,  or  where  the  person  was 
aware  of  the  intention  of  putting  him  under  such  restraint — such 
difficulty  in  detecting  insanity  in  these  instances  being,  in  addition 
to  the  acuteness  of  the  patients  in  concealing  their  delusions, — the 
not  having  been  able  beforehand  to  obtain  any  clue  to  their  pre- 
vious histories. 

One  instance  of  the  latter  sort  T  may  notice.  "When  called 
to  certify  his  insanity,  in  oitler  to  have  him  sent  to  an  asylum,  the 
man,  a  stout  workman,  was  in  an  apartment  imder  the  charge  of 
three  persons,  and  had  been  making  powerful  struggles  to  obtain 
his  release.     On  entering  tlie  room,  he  quietly  sat  down  and  told 
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me  that  he  bad  been  declared  to  be  insane,  and  that  he  knew  the 
purport  of  my  visit,  hut  was  ready  to  submit  to  auy  test  of  his 
sanity  I  nii»,'ht  consider  necessary.  When  asked  as  to  the  reason 
of  his  violent  and  outrageous  behaviour,  he  said  that  it  was  quite 
natural  that  lie  should  lose  his  temper  under  the  rou^h  usage  to 
which  he  had  been  submitted,  and  liis  forcible  confinement  for  a 
whole  day,  for  which  his  attendants  could  assign  no  reajsouable 
cause.  He  conversed  sensibly  and  rationally  on  various  topics 
which  had  been  started,  for  nearly  an  hour»  and  it  was  only  when 
I  was  on  foot  to  leave,  witliout  having  obtained  any  light  on  his 
case,  that  he  asked  rae  abniptly  if  I  should  like  to  be  iu  the  army. 
Thinking  tlus  might  lead  to  something  which  might  farther  my 
object,  I  at  once  answered  in  the  affirmative,  when  he  informed 
me  that  he  was  commandant  of  Leith  Fort,  that  he  was  raising  a 
regiment,  etc.  On  finding  at  length  that  I  was  leaving  Idm  without 
ordering  his  liberation,  he  instnntly  lost  all  his  self-restraint, 
recommenced  the  struggle  with  his  attendants,  and  before  I  had 
left  the  house  had  began  to  knock  about  the  furniture  of  the 
room. 

One  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  ]X)3ifcion  of  tlie  practitioner 
in  fiUiiig  up  a  certificate  of  insanity  to  insure  his  patient's  admis- 
sion into  an  asylum.  He  ahovild  be  careful  accurately  t*j  till  up 
all  the  blanks  in  the  schedule,  and  give,  as  clearly  and  succinctly 
as  he  can,  the  required  specification  of  the  facta,  both  as  observed 
by  himself  and  as  acquired  from  others. 

For  the  usual  form  of  schedules  of  insanity,  vide  Appendix, 
No.!, 
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LECTURE  XXIIL 

FEIGNED,  FACTITIOUS,  AND  LATENT  DISEASES. 

Feio>'ed  Dibeases  —  Factitioot  Diseasm— La,tent  Dihbahrb— Meant  for 

their  detection. 


Feigned  Diseases. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  inJi\'iduals  who  find  it  for  their 
interest  to  usauino  the  ajjpttamnce  at"  illuoss  when  they  have  it  not ; 
to  aggravate  existing  ailments ;  or  even  to  induce  disease  in  them- 
selveSj  or  a.s3ist  others  in  dtiin|r  so.  Henco  the  classification  of 
these  impostures  into:  (1)  Feigned  diseases,  strictly  so  called,  or 
those  which  are  altogether  fintitious  ;  and  (2)  Factitious  diseases,  or 
those  which  are  wholly  pro<hiccd  hy  the  patient,  or  at  least  with 
his  connivance.  To  tliese  have  been  adiled,  by  some  writers — 
(3)  Exaggerated  diseases,  or  those  which,  existing  in  some  degree 
or  form,  are  protended  by  the  i^arty  to  exist  in  a  greater  degree  or 
difierent  form ;  and  (4)  Aggravated  diseases,  or  those  whicli,  origi- 
nating in  the  first  instance  witliout  the  person's  concurrence,  are 
intentionally  increased  by  artificial  means. 

These  distinctious,  however,  may  be  carried  too  far.  It  is 
evident,  for  instance,  that  a  disease  which  is  purely /o<:ft/!ioiw,  or 
produced  by  the  party  himself,  may  be  aggravated  or  exaggerated 
to  serve  a  purpose ;  while  the  simulator  may  be  able  to  convert  a 
feigned  into  a  factitious  diseiise. 

Diseases  are  simulated  or  artificially  brought  on  from  a  great 
variety  of  motives.  To  avoid  being  compelled  to  engage  in  the 
military  or  naval  service,  or  to  obtain  a.  dischaige  from  the 
public  service,  or  in  order  to  become  entithul  to  a  pension,  or 
for  other  reasons,  seamen  and  soldiers,  including  their  oflice.ra,  will, 
simulate  illnesses  which  they  do  not  feeL  Persons  do  the  sai 
lM]th  in  ])ublic  service,  and  in  private  life,  to  esc^ipe  imprisonment 
or  other  pimishment.  To  these  may  be  added  all  who  seek  to  live 
in  idleness  upon  the  bounty  of  the  public,  by  exciting  their  com- 
passion ;  from  the  mendicant  who  covers  his  liinlw  with  sores,  or 
feigns  lameness  or  mutilation,  to  the  gentleman-beggar,  who  preys 
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upon  the  pulilic  or  his  richer  relatives,  by  a  less  gross  but  more 
immoral  means  of  deceit  Lastly,  persons  not  at  a] I  in  poverty, 
nor  living  in  a  constrained  iwaition,  will  nsaiime  the  semblance  of 
disease  from  some  inexplicable  causes.  These  are  chiefly  females; 
but  their  nmuber  is,  on  the  whole,  very  small 

The  extension  given  to  railway  travelling,  and  the  consequent 
frequency  of  collisions  and  other  accidents  on  the  rails,  have 
brought  out  an  additional  class  of  simulators  now  becoming  noto- 
rious to  Boards  of  Directors  and  Cotirts  of  Law. 

The  diseases  which  are  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  the 
simulator  are  those  of  a  chronic  kind.  The  symptoms  of  these, 
are  purely  subjective,  they  produce  no  sensible  disturbance  of  the 
system,  and  coDsequently  the  evidence  of  their  existence  rests  mainly 
on  the  veracity  of  the  patient  Other  and  more  obvious  diseases, 
which  may  also  serve  his  purpose,  may  be  imitated  by  the  ett'ecta 
produced  intentionally  by  the  swallowing  of  certain  drugs,  by  the 
eniploynH^iit  of  certain  external  applications,  or  by  the  sustained 
indulgence  in  certain  deleterious  habits. 

The  extent  to  which  impostures  of  this  Idud  are  not  unfre- 
quently  canietl  in  the  army,  and  the  forms  of  the  diseases  assumed 
uT  protluced  by  tliu  recruit  luid  the  old  soldier,  will  be  best  seen 
by  a  reference  to  such  writings  as  those  of  Laurent  and  Percy  in 
France,  and  Marshall  in  our  own  cuimtiy.  Eut  whiit  has  ^iveu 
the  widest  extension  to  the  attempts  at  simulation  in  several  Euro- 
pean countrieSj  is  the  conscription  now  so  rigorcusly  enforced  by 
so  many  of  the  European  military  nations. 

In  otir  own  and  other  coontries  it  must  not  l>e  lost  sight  of, 
that  the  prevalence  of  such  deceptive  practices  is  not  by  any  means 
confined  solely  to  tlie  men  in  the  public  services,  to  the  exclusion 
of  their  officers.  The  medical  man  has  sometimes  to  incur  no  little 
odium  by  refusing  certificates  of  continued  ill  health  to  officers  on 
Bick  leave,  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  extending 
the  sick  leave,  or  escaping  service  in  luibealthy  or  unpopular 
foreign  stations. 

Nor  has  the  medical  practitioner  in  civil  life  less  need  occa- 
sionally to  guard  agaiust  being  misled  by  the  artful  impostor. 
Though  not  so  frequently  and  aystematically  aa  in  the  araiy  and 
noxy,  simulators  are  not  rarely  encountered  in  hospital,  dispensary, 
medico-legal,  and  private  pi-actice. 

Some  years  ago  a  prisoner  in  the  Aberdeen  jail  was  sent  to  the 
Royal  Infiraiary,  to  be  treated  for  paralysis  of  his  lower  extremi- 
ties.    After  getting  recruited  in  this  institution  for  a  few  days,  ho 
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suddenly  recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs  sufficiently  to  effect  his 
escape, 

I  have  known  dispensary  patients,  chiefly  elderly  women, 
addicted  to  opium,  pretending  ti»  be  suft'ering  from  colic  and  other 
internal  pains,  in.  onler  to  obtain  laudanum  from  the  institntiou. 
In  some  of  tbeae  instances,  where  suspicion  was  aroused  as  to  the 
object  for  such  a  demand^  and  when,  to  test  the  reality  of  tlie 
statement,  the  druj^  was  often?d  in  some  other  form,  it  was  not  a 
little  amusing  to  be  told  tbat  it  was  only  in  its  pure  state  that  the 
laudanum  gave  them  any  relief. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  prisoners  in  Aberdeen,  on  being 
apprehended,  have  piebuuded  to  be  insane,  in  order  to  escape  trial 
for  serious  oflencea.  One  of  these,  on  being  laid  hold  of,  mimicked 
deafness  and  duuibiie.ss,  an  well  jus  lypemania,  and  pcreisteii  in 
maintaining  the  simulation  for  some  weeks  before  trial,  and  for 
about  two  mouths  afterwards  in  the  Perth  Peuiteutiary,  to  which 
he  was  sent  for  a  lengthened  imprisonment.  Another  prisoner  in 
the  Aberdeen  jail  pretended  to  add  hia  soup  to  the  contents  of  his 
chamber-pot,  and  it  was  only  by  closely  watcliing  him  that  he 
was  seen,  before  tmnsfen-ing  his  food  to  the  vessel,  to  em]jty 
the  contents  of  the  latter  out  of  his  window,  and  then  carefully 
to  wipe  out  its  interior  with  the  oakum  which  he  had  been  set  to 
tease  out. 

Amongst  mendicants  epilepsy  is  the  disease  most  frequently 
simulated,  and  next  to  that  the  loss  of  an  arm.  An  old  beggar 
in  Aberdeen  mimicked  elephantiasis  very  successfully.  The  pre- 
tended swelhng  was  confined  to  one  leg  below  the  knee,  and  waa 
produced  by  padding.  To  favour  the  deceit,  part  of  the  leg  was 
covered  with  goldbeaters'  leaf,  and  exposed  by  drawing  down  hia 
stocking  two  or  three  inches. 

I  have  had  occasion  already  to  notice  the  subjects  of  feigned 
pregnancy,  dehvery,  and  insanity.  Feigned  concussions  and 
iujuriea  of  the  spine  will  be  noticed  under  Homicide.  Feigned 
poisoning  belongs  to  Toxicology.  This  leaves  for  discussion  here 
those  forma  of  disease  which  are  known  to  be  most  usually  either 
assumed  or  affected. 

Of  the  former,  or  purely  feigned  diseases,  the  most  common, 
on  the  whole,  are  deafiiess,  dumbness,  or  both ;  and  some  of  the 
more  occult  forma  of  neuroses,  such  as  neuralgia,  spinal  irritation, 
muscular  debility^  BpasmSi  paralysis,  contraction  of  joints,  and 
rheumatism  ;  all  of  these,  complaints  which  demand  but  little 
cunning  in  the  simulator,  and  no  great  self-denial  on  his  part. 
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In  dumbness,  impostors  seldom  attempt  more  tlian  ceasing  to 
apeak  ;  and  in  paralysis  ceasing  to  move  about.  In  both  easels 
suspicion  should  be  aroused  from  the  alle/^^ed  suddenness  and  the 
fully  formed  or  confirmed  state  of  the  disease  from  the  ouUet  lu 
a  prisoner  in  Aberdeen  jail,  who  pretended  sudden  and  total  deaf- 
mutism,  the  imposition  was  tletected  l^y  the  fullowing  te^t : — While 
he  was  walking  in  the  airing-ground  a  huge  bunch  of  keys  was, 
unseen  by  hira,  dropped  at  his  back  from  a  high  window  without 
his  being  at  all  startled  or  taking  any  notice,  while,  the  same  thing 
being  done  in  a  case  of  congenital  deaf-mutism,  caused  the  prisoner 
to  start  in  alarm,  and  look  round  in  all  directions  except  that  fi*om 
which  the  soiuul  or  impidse  had  come. 

In  neuralgia  and  chronic  rheumatism  impostors  do  not  admit 
having  any  intermission  or  alleviation  of  their  sufferings  like 
patients  so  aflecteil,  wlule  they  are  apt  to  eiuuuemte  incompatible 
symjitoms.  This  Ixst  remark  applies  equally  to  assumed  palsy,  so 
easily  affected,  and  so  difficult  to  be  tletected. 

Contraction  luid  rigidity  of  tlie  large  and  small  joints  are  often 
affected  by  soldiers  and  moudicauts,  and  some  colour  is  occasion- 
ally given  to  the  imposture  by  keeping  the  limb  at  rest  by  l)an- 
dages  till  some  stiiluess  and  wasting  of  the  miLscles  ensue.  That  a 
feigned  ilisease  may  thus  occasionally  be  converted  into  a  fuctitious 
one,  appears  from  a  case  wliich  came  under  my  notice  some  years 
ago.  A  man,  who  rode  about  tlie  streets  on  a  donkey,  waa 
brought  Iwfore  the  magistrates  for  begging.  Both  his  knees  were 
bent  at  right  angh'>*  and  fmnly  anchyhisHd,  a  tourniquet  applied  to 
the  thig!i  fading  to  effect  any  change  in  either  of  the  limlw.  The 
muselwi  of  bf>th  calves  were  bulky  and  firm,  the  soles  nf  the  feet 
thickened  and  homy,  and  it  was  discovered  that  a  twelvemonth 
had  not  elapsed  since  he  liad  been  seen  actively  at  work  in  tlie 
fields  in  the  country.  The  same  conversion  of  a  feigned  into  a 
permanent  contraction  of  the  joints  of  one  or  more  fingers,  by 
similar  treatment,  is  said  to  be  occasionally  effected  by  impostors, 
and  the  deceit  sought  to  be  concealed  by  burning  a  portion  of  the 
skin  over  the  flexor  tendons. 

Other  diseases  of  this  class  call  for  more  ingenuity,  and  some 
activity  in  de^•i3ing  means  for  securing  such  of  their  outward 
manifestations  as  will  give  a  colour  to  the  imposture.  Haemoptysis, 
for  instance,  which  lias  fre(|uently  been  pretended,  Inis  been 
mimicked  by  first  swallowing  the  blood  of  auimalb  and  ejecting 
it  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  ;  scurvy  has  been  imitated  by  irri- 
tating and  piukiug  the  gums.     The  unhealthy  hue  or  the  yellow- 
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ness  of  the  skin  in  chronic  dyspepsia,  jaundice.,  and  hepatitis,  has 
Leeu  simulated  by  the  abuse  of  emetics  and  purgatives,  by  over- 
fatigue, by  the  use  of  skin  dyes,  or  by  taking  advantage  of  a 
fEicility,  natural  or  acquired,  of  ejecting  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
at  pleasure.  The  appearance  of  amaurosis  is  imitated  by  tlic 
application  to  the  eye  of  belladuuiiu,  hyoscyamus,  or  atropine,  to 
ensure  the  dilatation  and  immobility  of  the  pupils.  A  little 
watchfulness  and  attention  to  circumstances,  or  a  few  simple  tests, 
will  usually  suffice  for  the  detection  of  such  impostures. 

To  give  colour  to  a  feigned  attack  of  epilepsy  a  ligature 
round  the  neck  has  been  ap])licd  to  induce  reddening  of  the  face, 
soap  in  the  mouth  to  imitate  fi\)lh  abaut  the  lijw,  and  pricking  of 
the  gums  to  give  the  tongue  the  appearance  of  having  been 
bitten  by  the  teeth.  The  impostor  here  woidd  find  it  imjjossible 
to  imitate  the  fixing  or  twitchings  of  the  eyeballs,  the  insensibility 
of  the  pupils,  the  peculiar  perturbation  of  the  heart,  the  rigidity  of 
the  muscles,  and  the  insensibility  of  the  skin  and  mucous  inlets ; 
while  the  jji-othximata  and  the  sequelae  of  the  attack,  if  ascertain- 
able, woidd  fuither  assist  the  inspector  in  determining  the  uatxzre 
of  the  suspected  simulation. 


FAcrmous  Diseases. 
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The  remaining  diseases  which  call  for  notice  here  are  the 
factitious  ones,  some  of  which,  liowevtrj  are  also  partly  fictitious. 
In  this  category  we  have  scrofulous  and  other  sores,  stiffening 
and  contraction  of  the  joints^  diseases  of  the  anus,  ophtlialmia,  and 
cutaneous  eruptions. 

By  the  help  of  caustics  and  other  escharotics,  sores  have  been 
produced,  especially  in  the  neck,  in  imitation  of  scrofulous  ulcers, 
autl  tlie  deceit  sought  to  be  strengthened  by  the  application  of  the 
juice  of  euphorbium  to  favour  the  swelling  and  redness  of  the  eye- 
lids, nose,  and  lips.  Ulcers  of  the  legs  are  frequently  said  to  be 
excited  by  mendicants,  recnuts,  and  old  soldiers,  by  the  applica- 
tion to  the  parts  of  coiTosive-s  or  irritants,  or  by  purely  mechanical 
means.  Such  ulcers,  however,  are  occasionally  only  pretended,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  deception.  In  these  instances  a  ptjrtion  of  the 
spleen  or  the  sldn  of  a  frog  has,  it  is  said,  been  glued  to  the  parts ; 
while  cancerous  sores,  we  are  assured,  have  been  imitated  by 
placing  a  bit  of  sponge  imbued  with  blood  and  water  under  the 
dressing. 
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Fistula  in  ano  has  been  artificially  produced  by  first  making 

an  incision  ne^ir  the  mius  and  then  irritating  it.  Pan.^  mentions  a 
beggar  who  had  intriKhir.tH!  a  long  piece  of  gut  into  the  rectum  in 
order  to  imitate  pr_>!apsu.s  ani.  The  bowel,  ■wliich  was  that  of  a 
bullock,  was  filletl  with  a  mixture  of  bloml  and  milk,  which  the 
im]>ostor  had  learned  to  press  out  in  drops  at  pleasure.  A  kick 
with  his  foot  made  the  gut  to  tumble  out  I 

A  soldier,  mentioned  by  Orfila,  by  a  clever  mechanical  con- 
trivance, was  able  to  cause  a  sheep  s  bladder  lodged  in  the  rectum 
to  protrude  or  disappear  at  his  pleasure.  The  bladders  of  rats,  or 
of  small  iish,  partly  inti-oduced  into  the  rectum,  resemble  piles  so 
much  as  to  have  deceived  superficial  observers. 

Ophthalmia  is  prwluced  artificially  by  the  application  of  various 
in-itant  mibstauces  to  the  eye. 

Cutam?ou9  affectiaus  have  been  successfully  imitiited.  Her- 
petic eniptioiis  have  been  produced  by  the  use  of  rotten  cheese, 
inussels,  oystern,  etc.,  and  tinea  capitis  by  nitric  acid  applied  to 
the  scalp,  pre\iously  guarded  by  fatty  substances.  lu  the  Lancet 
for  1850  a  case  is  given  where  a  woman  imposed  on  the  surgeons 
in  one  of  the  London  hospitals  by  a  series  of  sloughy  sores  or 
superficial  discolorations  of  the  skin,  which  she  had  produced  by 
hytlrochloric  acid.  The  fraud  was  detected  in  a  provincial  hospi- 
tal which  she  entered  after  Iea^'ing  the  Metropolis. 

Such  are  but  a  few  of  the  impostures  not  unfrequently  prac- 
tised in  various  directions.  The  list  might  be  largely  added  to. 
It  vnh  be  more  to  the  i)uq>08e,  however,  in  ])lac^  of  completing 
theii*  tale,  to  enforce  the  necessity  for  the  me<lical  man  being  in 
a  position  to  meet  and  counteract  mananivres  of  this  sort  by 
whomsoever  attempted. 

To  u^eet  tliis  call  on  him  the  practitioner  ouglit  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  different  classes  of  diseases  most  usually 
simulated,  and  with  the  means  which  are  resorted  to  for  producing 
the  appearances  of  morbid  actions  or  discharges.  The  history  of 
the  person,  by  showing  whether  or  not  he  has  an  interast  in  seem- 
ing ill,  may  assist  the  medical  man  in  coming  to  a  decision.  He 
ought  also  to  inquire  wlmther  ur  not  his  patient  has  been  exposed 
to  the  usual  exciting  cause  of  his  apparent  disease,  The  suspected 
impostor  ought  to  he  dra^vn  into  n  full  account  of  his  illness,  its 
origin,  progress,  and  juvantia  and  ledentia.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  it  will  require  more  knowledge  than  is  possessed  by 
non-medical  persons  to  give  such  a  narrative  as  shall  be  consist- 
ent in  all  its  parts ;  either  there  will  be  discrepancies  or  exagge- 
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rations,  or  the  symptoms  "will  be  auch  as  are  incompatible  "with 
the  disorder  aflsumed. 

I  do  not  think  the  system  of  punishment,  often  adopted,  in 
the  army  and  navy,  well  adapted  to  obtain  confession  of  the 
deceit  practised ;  whether  that  be  confined  to  disagreeable  drugs 
or  vexatioiLS  restraints,  or  extended  to  solitary  confinement  or  per- 
sonal chastisement.  If  the  imposture  is  real  all  tlus  may  be  borne 
without  attaining  tlic  olijeet  sought  fiir,  while  coses  have  occurred 
of  persons  really  ill  }»eing  punished  in  this  way. 

Serious  diseases  are  known  occasionidly  to  exist  in  a  latent 
form  with  little  or  no  outward  manifestation  during  life,  and  only 
to  be  detected  on  inspection  after  death.  A  jterson  lalxiuring 
under  disease  in  this  fonnj  it  is  obvious,  might  readily  be  treated 
OS  an  impostor.  An  instance  of  this  soit  lins  been  recorded  by 
Mr.  Calder  of  the  Life  Guanls,  whicli  desen'es  to  be  quoted  at 
length.  The  soldier  whose  case  he  relates  had  been  ten  years  in 
the  regiment.  After  his  enlistment  he  deserted,  and  he  lay  sub- 
sequently in  tlie  hospital  for  a  long  time  feigning  deafiiess,  but 
gave  in.  after  a  while  in  despair  of  thus  procm*iug  his  dischai^e. 
He  had  next  tried,  by  a  coiirsc  of  vicious  conduct,  to  attain  his 
end,  knowing  tliat  tbe  commanding  officers  of  the  regiments  of 
life  Guards  have  the  power  of  discharging  a  worthless  man  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  that  they  not  unfrequently  do  so  with  au 
incorrigible  scoundrel.  This,  too,  failing,  he  conducted  himself 
well  for  two  years,  though  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  very 
auxii)us  f(>r  Iiis  discharge.  He  tlien  came  again  inU)  hospitAl 
complaining  of  morning  sickness  and  vomiting.  There  l)eing  then 
no  indication  of  disease  about  him,  no  efficient  treatment  was 
deemed  necessary.  He  was  again  discharged,  and  again  ad- 
mitted, with  the  same  story  that  he  could  not  get  on  with  his 
duty  in  the  mornings,  that  the  stables  did  not  agree  witli  him.  and 
so  on.  In  a  few  days  he  was  again  quite  well ;  and,  indeed, 
while  in  hospital  and  imder  the  obseiTation  of  the  attendants 
there,  he  appeared  always  so.  Circumstances  were  in  this 
state,  when  the  man's  wile  stated  to  the  surgeon  that  she  thought 
his  head  was  affected,  and  that  his  movements  were  sometimes 
unsteady,  even  when  he  bad  been  tasting  nothing  of  a  spirituous 
kind.  Still  nothing  to  indicate  disease  could  be  detected  about 
tills  person  on  a  cureful  inspection,  and  little  more  was  done  than 
keeping  him  in  hospital  and  watching  liim.  Shortly  after  this, 
.says  Mr.  Calder,  he  was  out  one  afternoon  walking  with  some  of 

oUicr  patients  in  the  yard  when  I  accidentidly  called     His 
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hack  was  to  me  as  I  entered,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  place  he 
could  not  have  seen  me  cotiiing.  JiLst  aa  I  cauf^ht  Bit^lit  of  him  I 
distinctly  observed  one  of  his  le^  give  a  peculiar  twitch  aa  it  was 
moved  forwards,  and  from  tliat  moment  I  felt  satiBfied  that  there 
was  something  ^^'ro^g  in  his  head.  I  now  treated  him  for  cerebral 
disease,  and  ho  smni  be^au  to  show  more  decidedly  that  he  re- 
quired it,  for  his  lower  limbs  became  paralytic,  and  he  died  leas 
than  two  months  afterwards,  with  every  sign  of  well-mai'ked  dis- 
ease of  the  hvnm. 

On  insfieelion  after  death,  besides  fulness  of  the  membranes 
and  efliLsion  Into  the  ventricles,  a  serous  cyst  was  found  iu  the 
left  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  containing'  about  two  ounces  of  Huid; 
and  in  the  same  part  a  vascular  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  nut. 

Dr,  Chcyne  relates  a  somewhat  similar  case  to  that  adduced 
by  Mr.  Calder. 

The  subject  of  latent  disease,  incidentally  brought  before  us 
by  these  two  cases^  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  reserved  for  a 
sepamte  notice.  Meantime  I  go  on  to  cd)8erve,  in  conclusion,  that 
though  cases  of  feigned  disease  present  so  few  points  in  common 
that  any  directions  for  dealing  with  them  must  necessarily  bo  of 
an  indeterminate  character,  yet  that  the  general  principles  bor- 
rowed from  Oi-fila  may  not  be  without  some  use  in  practice : — 

1.  The  examiner  should  compare  the  pretended  cause  with 
the  effect  ascribed  to  it.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  slightest 
examination  is  sufficient  to  show  that  no  relation  exists  between 
them,  and  that  tlie  patient^s  complaint  deserves  no  consideration. 

2.  He  should  liavc  regard  to  the  pretlisjMJsmg  causes  of  the 
assumed  dtscase.  This  will  often  aCfonl  pnxjf  of  the  impossibility 
of  the  disease  being  real. 

3.  He  should  consider  the  morals  of  the  individual,  the 
motives  he  may  have  for  misleading  Ids  medical  attendant,  and 
the  character  he  bears  with  otliers. 

4.  The  character  of  the  prevailing  diseases  may  assist  the 
diagnosis. 

Lastly,  the  juvantia  and  Icdentia  may  be  studied  with  good 
effect,  as  we  know  the  influence  wliich  these  will  have  on  the 
assim:ied  disorder. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  since  Orfila's  time  the  emphiyment  of 
anaesthetics  has  been  had  recourse  to  in  certnain  cases,  as  in  as- 
sumed muscular  contractions  of  joints,  paralysis,  etc. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Robert  Christison  for  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  to  this  class  of  diseases.  It  is  a  fact,  he 
states,  familiar  to  every  physician  practically  conversant  with  the 
features  of  disease,  that  inany  disorders,  even  those  of  which  the 
presence  is  commonly  indicated  hy  Trell-marked  symptoms,  will  in 
particular  cases  present  thrmitrhout  the  whole,  or  a  great  part  of 
their  coarse,  a  material  deficiency  or  total  absence  of  their  usual 
external  characters,  and  that  on  this  account  they  are  frequently 
on  the  one  hand  confoimded  with  other  discAses,  on  the  other 
entirely  concealcnl  from  observation.  As  fiuther  stated  by  Sir 
Kobert ;  in  the  practice  of  medical  jurispniilence  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  the  expert  to  fimi  hia  opinion  and  conduct 
embarrassed  by  sudden  death  arising  in  the  like  circumstances,  by 
the  discovery  of  appearances  in  the  dead  body  adequate  apparently 
to  account  for  death,  yet  miconnected  with  any  traces  of  the 
existence  of  corres|Kmcling  disease  diuing  life. 

In  the  hst  of  latent  diseases  Sir  Iktbert  Christison  enumerates 
apoplexy,  cerebi-ol  meningitis,  cerchml  inflammation,  pleuritis,  pneu- 
monia, pneumothorax,  pulmonary  tubercle,  diseases  of  the  great 
vessels  within  the  cliest,  iunJ  atfettious  of  the  abdomen  and  spine. 

To  some  of  the  diseases  in  the  above  Hst  the  term  lat^iut  in 
its  stricter  sense  may,  perhaps,  with  propriety  be  ap]tlied,  but  to 
some  others  of  tbeni  with  considerable  latitude.  Tliis  remark 
applies  with  most  force  to  such  diseases  as  cerebral  meningitia, 
softening  of  the  cerebral  lobes  of  the  brain  and  abscess  in  its 
substance,  instances  of  which  I  have  encountered  in  practice  where 
no  complaint  of  illness  was  matle  till  within  a  few  hoiu«  or  days  at 
most  of  the  fatal  event.  Again,  in  some  coses  of  the  sudden  death 
of  pereons  apparently  in  ordinary  healtli  up  to  that  event,  it  may 
have  been  too  much  to  assume  that  the  morliid  changes  first  dis- 
closed at  the  post'7nori€m  examination  had  been  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  any  traces  of  the  existence  of  disease  during  life. 
Had  the  previous  state  of  these  parties  been  intimately  known,  it 
might  have  been  found  that  some  warning,  however  obsciu«,  had 
been  given  of  the  impending  event 

The  nearest  approach  to  cases  of  wlmt  may  be  practicaDy 
assumed  as  strictly  latent  disease,  occasionally  occura  in  certain 
instances  of  fatal  disease  of  the  heart,  anemisms  of  large  vessefe 
and  aptiplexy. 
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Writers  on  diseases  of  the  lieart  and  aneurismal  niptimjs  Iiavc 
directed  attention  to  these  affections  as  furnishing  the  most  frequent 
and  marked  instances  of  sudden  and  unexjiected  deaths  from  causes 
first  revealed  in  dissection. 

Next  to  these,  if  not  so  frer[uently,  the  profe^saion  and  the 
public  are  apt  to  fix  upon  apoplexy  as  the  probable  cause  of 
sudden  death  in  persons  believed  previously  to  have  been  in  ordi- 
nary healtli. 

Of  such  occurrences  as  these — disease  of  the  heart,  aneurism, 
and  aj'ioplexy — works  on  pathology  and  the  practice  of  medicine 
supply  suiiiciGatly  numerous  illustrations  bo  excuse  me  from  enter- 
ing here  into  detailed  narratives.  One  or  two  instances  may,  how- 
ever^  be  mentioned. 

Under  "  Wounds,"  I  have  directed  your  attention  to  the  case 
of  a  carpenter  who  dropped  down  dead  from  rapture  of  the  heart 
while  at  work  in  his  own  house.  A  similar  case  of  rupture  of  the 
heart,  involving  also  the  ascending  aorta,  wliich  was  much  dOated 
and  unusually  lacerable,  occurred  at  Aberdeen  in  1830,  in  a 
militia  officer  who  was  taken  ill  in  a  privy  and  died  by  syncope 
in  a  very  short  time.  In  August  1853,  an  old  man  in  Trinity 
Street  (Aberdeen)  was  engaged  in  a  fpiarrel  with  hia  daughter, 
when  he  dropped  down  dead-  His  daughter  was  apprehended 
for  assaiUting  him  ;  but  on  inveHtigation  the  law  authitrities  were 
satisfied  that  she  had  not  touched  her  father,  who  at  the  moment 
of  his  death  was  in  a  furious  passion,  and  swearing  at  a  great 
rate.  Dissection  disclosed  a  large  soft  clot  of  blood  in  the  left 
division  of  tho  cerebeUunu 

A  near  approach  to  the  above  instances  in  the  suddenness  and 
unexpef^tedness  of  the  fatal  event  is  fnniished  by  cases  of  the  so- 
called  pulmonnry  apoplexy,  of  which  I  have  examined  upwards  of 
forty  cases.  The  first  twenty  were  recorded  in  1866,  in  the 
thirty-seventh  volume  of  the  British  and  Ftyrafjn  Mcdico-Chi-nir- 
gical  Eevkw.  Tlicse  cases  predominated  in  females  past  the 
middle  period  of  life,  and  the  parties  had  been  unexpectedly 
found  dead  in  bcid.  From  this  hist  circmnstance,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  clue  to  the  cause  of  death,  the  cases  in  the  Heviao, 
and  the  subsequent  ones,  had  been  considered  as  calling  for  judicial 
investigation.  So  late  as  the  months  of  January  and  February 
last  (1877),  I  have  assisted  at  two  such  inspections.  In  one  of 
those  the  dead  body  of  a  man  of  sixty-two  years,  and  of  intem- 
perate habits,  had  been  found  umlrcjised,  partly  in  and  partly  out 
of  his  bed  j  in  the  other  instance  a  young  man  of  twenty-four  years 
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was  fomid  dead  on  the  floor  of  a  house  into  wliicli  Le  had  gom 
it  was  suppoaed,  somewhat  the  worse  of  ihink. 

In  some  of  the  di<sease8  in  Sir  Itohert  Cliristison's  list  the 
latency  is  not  in  most  instances  well  made  oat.  some  warning, 
though  it  may  l>e  obscure,  being  usually  to  be  observed  of  the 
existence  of  disease  before  death.  Of  these  I  may  mention 
cerebral  meningitis  and  cerebral  softening.  In  cases  which 
I  have  encountered  of  both  diseases,  some  previous  suspicious 
circumstances,  though  not  a  little  obscure  and  imdefined,  exijsted 
for  &om  two  to  three  days  before  death.  One  instance  of 
obscure  cerebral  disease  at  New  Machar  (Abenleenshire),  in  July 
1859,  led  to  a  legal  investigation.  Suspicion  had  attached 
to  a  woman  on  account  of  the  successive  deaths,  without  any 
known  or  assigned  cause,  witliin  a  period  of  two  years,  of  three 
step-cliiltlren  all  in  eai*ly  Hfe.  The  c^ise  which  was  investigated 
was  that  of  the  third,  a  girl  of  foiirteen  years.  Ten  days  before 
her  death  she  had  complained  of  headache,  and  after  two  days  had 
taken  to  bed,  without  any  suspicion  of  serious  illness,  or  attention 
being  paid  to  her.  The  inspection  disclosed  a  flattening  of  the 
cerebral  convolutions,  a  marked  degree  of  dryness  and  firmness  of 
tlie  mass  of  the  brain,  and  an  absence  of  blood  everywhere  witliiu 
the  cranium,  Fmm  what  could  be  gathered  of  the  history  of  the 
two  previous  deaths,  it  appeared  probable  that  they  had  also  suc- 
cumbed to  hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  from  the  close  correspondence 
of  the  accounts  of  their  illnesses  with  that  of  their  sister. 

Of  the  facility  with  wliich  latent  disease  may  elude  the  detec- 
tion even  of  competent  and  experienced  medical  practitioners,  the 
following  case  is  an  illustration: — In  June  1876  a  patient  in 
tlie  AlHjnleen  Infirmary,  wliose  case  was  considered  to  be  one 
merely  of  bronchitis,  proved  so  troublesome  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  dismiss  liim  from  the  institution  for  insubordination. 
He  had  not,  however,  proceeded  beyond  a  few  Imndrtxl  yai'ds  fi-om 
the  house  when  he  suddenly  dropped  down  dead.  At  the  inspec- 
tion next  day  both  surfaces  of  the  pleura  (costal  and  visceral)  on 
the  right  side  were  seen  to  be  intensely  reddened,  the  right  plural 
cavity  containing  tliree  pints  by  measure  of  serum,  in  which  floated 
immerous  loose  flakes  of  IjTnph. 

I  have  still  more  recently  (January  1877)  encountered  a  case 
of  almost  jireciscly  the  same  sort  as  the  last  A  young  man's 
death  was  so  sudden,  and  his  surroimdings  were  of  so  suspicious  a 
kind,  that  suspicions  of  foul  play  had  reachetl  the  law  authorities. 
It  was  known,  however,  that  he  had  been  complaining  of  illness 
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for  some  dajrs,  though  an  experienced  medical  man  in  one  of  oar 

public  charities  did  not  suspect  the  presence  of  any  serious  disease. 
The  inspection  disclosed  sucli  a  copious  effusion  of  sero-purulent 
raatter  in  the  left  pleural  cavity  as  to  have  compressed  the  lung 
on  that  side  and  puslmd  asiiie  the  opposite  one  to  some  extent. 

In  cases  of  latent  diseases,  Sir  Robert  Christison  warns  the 
medical  jurist  against  tlie  mistake  of  trusting  merely  to  the  dis- 
covery in  the  dead  body  of  apx)eaninces  sufficient  to  account  for 
death.  He  advises  that  evidence  shotdd  be  taken  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  such  as  derangements  of  structure  incompatible  with 
the  continuance  of  circulation  or  respiration ;  the  presence  of 
morbid  appearances  seldom  encountered  except  where  death  im- 
mediately follows ;  the  eliciting  of  sjrmptoras  before  death  corre- 
s|j<:)nding  with  the  appearances  discovered  at  the  inspection ;  the 
injprobability  in  the  case  of  previous  violence  ;  and  from  the 
collateral  conditions  under  which  latent  diseases  are  usually 
observed  to  prove  suddeidy  fatal.  By  attending  to  one  or  other 
or  several  of  these  criteria,  he  thinks  tiiat  an  opinion  strongly  pre- 
sumptive, if  not  positive,  may  be  formed  on  the  cause  of  death  in 
the  cases  coming  under  the  head  of  "  Latent  Disease." 
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DKATH    IN    ITS    MEDICO-LEGAL   ASPECTS. 
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PEKLiMrxART  Kkmakks. — Modcs  of  Occnmance  (CaoMs  of  D«&th) — Occomons  for 
Inquiry — In  Civil  Casea— In  Criminal  Cues — Systemic  and  Molecular  Death 
— Variooa  modes  of  its  occurrence— Death  by  SjTicope ;  by  Asphyxia  (ApnoA) ; 
by  Coma  ;  by  Comato-Asphyxia. 

The  inquiries  opening  up  to  the  medical  jurist  may  be  referred  to 
two  categories — queations  affectijjg  the  civil  and  social  rights  of 
individuaLi,  oud  tlioee  arising  in  couuection  with  injuines  against 
their  persons.  The  iuqiiiries  originating  in  connection  "with  this 
latter  clasSj  on  which  we  are  now  to  enter^  include  Bome  of  the 
most  difficult  and  important  points  with  which  the  expert  has 
to  deal,  and  demand  a  proportionate  share  of  his  attention,  as  on 
their  correct  settlement  may  hinge  in  a  great  measure,  on  not  a 
few  occasiona,  the  life  or  liberty  of  a  fellow-creature. 

As  all  injuries  against  the  person, either  Lramefliatelyor  remotely, 
may,  and  often  do,  terminate  fatally;  in  order  to  our  being  able  to 
trace  the  connection  between  the  fatal  event  and  the  violence  in- 
flicted, it  is  necessary  to  have  an  intiiuate  acquaintance  with  the 
various  modes  of  sudden  and  less  speedy  death,  and  with  the 
appearances  they  respectively  leave  on  the  body,  and  to  be  able 
readily  to  discriminatG  hetween  these  fonns  of  death  as  brought 
about  by  natural  causes  or  the  reverse,  as  furnishing  grounds  for 
our  decision  in  cas&s  of  violence. 

Independently,  however,  of  this  relative  importance,  the  subject 
of  death  is  of  interest  to  the  medical  jurist,  as  many  questiona 
arise  in  law  which  require  on  the  part  of  the  medical  man  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  its  phenomena,  and  with  the  succession 
of  the  changes  immediately  preceding,  or  following  more  or  leas 
remotely,  the  closing  scenes  of  life.  The  subject,  altogether,  is 
one  of  growing  importance  aa  a  separate  study  ;  for  questions  of  t 
varied  and  comprehensive  character  are  now  being  constantlT 
mooted,  in  connection  more  especially  with  cases  of  natural  and  ** 
violent  death,  not  pre\iously  adveited  to,  whicli  lu-e  inadequat 
if  at  all,  diacuased  in  works  on  medical  jiuisprudence  dating 
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a  few  years  back,  and  for  the  solution  of  which  we  have  mostly  to 
IfMik  to  later  and  especially  to  forei^ni  authors,  by  whom  the  subject 
has  been  handled  with  considerable  fulness  and  accuracy. 

Of  the  points  I  have  indicated,  those  wluch  have  been  laid 
down  with  most  clearness  and  precision  in  oirr  English  works  have 
been  the  subjects  of  sudden  death  and  the  modes  of  its  occurrence. 
This  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  circumstance  of  these  topics 
being  considered  to  belonj^^  both  to  physiulngy  and  pathology, 
thus  falling  in  with  the  schemes  of  writers  on  both  of  these 
departments  of  medical  science.  It  is  altogether  different,  how- 
ever, with  the  consideration  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  i>ody  after  dissolution^ — -a  subject  which  haa  in  a  great  measure 
been  left  to  the  medical  jurist,  who  haa  not  neglected  this  import- 
ant anil  difiiculb  department  of  his  special  duties,  though  there 
is  still  a  good  deal  left  for  him  to  do  before  he  can  be  said  to 
have  mastered  all  its  details.  In  this  direction  there  are  three 
sets  of  inqiuries  which  stand  out  most  prominently  from  the  rest. 
The  liist  of  these  regards  the  reality  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  appearance  of  death  ;  the  second^  the  determination,  in  the 
body,  of  the  period  of  its  decease,  where  nothing  is  otherwise  known 
of  the  date  of  that  event ;  and  the  thii-d,  the  ready  discrimination, 
at  different  stages  of  its  decay,  betwixt  the  usual  effects  of  disease 
or  of  violence,  and  the  ordinary  progress  of  its  natural  decomposi- 
tion. 

The  importance  of  the  first  of  these  inquiries,  it  must  be  owned, 
has  been  somewliat  exaggerated,  especially  in  medico-legal  waitings 
dating  a  few  years  back ;  and,  accordingly,  it  has  had  a  dispropor- 
tionate space  devoted  in  these  to  its  consideration.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  reality  of  death  owes  what  interest  it  possesses  for  us 
to  the  fallacies  which  have  long  existed,  and  still  cling  to  the 
popular  mind,  as  to  the  frequency  of  apparent  as  contradistin- 
guished from  real  death,  and  the  consequent  dread  of  j^rematuro 
mterment  thence  arising,  of  which  we  have  so  many  fabulous  nar- 
ratives largely  received.  The  importance  of  the  second  and  third 
of  the  inquiries  I  have  mimtioned  lias  only  been  fully  realised  of 
late,  and  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the  domain  of  forensic 
medicine. 

In  following  up  the  several  lines  of  inquiry  thus  briefly  indi- 
cated, I  shall  trace  out  the  natural  order  and  sequence  of  events  as 
far  as  practicable,  first  considering  the  immediate  causes  of  death,  or, 
more  correctly  8i>eaking,  the  modes  of  its  occurrence  ;  and  after- 
wards the  succession  of  phenomena  by  which  it  is  followed. 
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The  stutly  of  the  snhject  of  death  in  reference  to  ita  immediate 
causes,  or  the  modes  in  which  it  may  be  bronj>ht  about  on  different 
occasions,  is  the  key  to  the  series  of  ])rublBUi3  the  solution  of 
which  falls  to  the  medical  jurist  in  ahnost  every  instance  of  sudden 
and  violent  death  luuler  unknown  or  suspicious  circumstances. 

The  fixing  with  some  precision  of  the  period  which  may  have 
elapsed  in  any  particular  instance  since  the  death  of  the  party,  on 
the  view  of  the  body,  may  be  a  point  of  great  importance  both  in 
ci%'il  and  criminal  proceedings.  It  may,  for  example,  be  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  8urvi\dng  relatives  of  a  person  found 
dead  that  it  shoidd  be  ascertained,  at  least  with  tolerable  certainty, 
at  what  time  his  death  took  place,  as  such  information  may  be 
necessary  to  secui-e  to  them  ci\il  rights,  or  the  succession  to  pro- 
perty of  wluch  otherwise  they  might  be  lawfully  deprived. 

The  period  of  death  becomes  occasionally  of  imi^^rtance  in 
criminal  proceedings,  as  in  instaneea  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  jiresently.  Eut  it  is  not  in  connection  with  Uiese  applica- 
tions to  practice  alone  that  the  subject  of  the  changes  undei^one 
by  the  body  after  death  becomes  of  interest  and  importance  to  the 
medical  jurist.  Many  of  these  changes  are  known  tn  aifiiuhito  the 
effects  of  violence,  of  poisons,  or  even  of  natiu-al  tlisease  in  the 
living  body,  and,  without  careful  discrimination,  may  le^id,  as  they 
have  not  unfrequently  done,  to  dangerous  and  disgraceful  mis- 
takes. One  of  the  most  interesting  practical  illustrations  of  the 
truth  of  these  remarks  is  furnished  by  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  search  for  jHjisons  in  the  budy  long  after  burial.  In  1824 
the  successful  investigations  connected  with  a  body  thirty  days 
buried  first  set  Orfila  al>oiit  the  inquiry  up  to  what  period  poisons 
might  be  recovered  in  such  cases.  Since  that  time  the  fact  of 
poisoning  has  been  satisfactorily  proved,  at  the  difftirent  dates  of 
interment,  from  a  few  weeks  up  to  &b  many  as  eleven  or  even 
thirteen  years.  It  is  now  known,  in  fact,  that,  as  a  class,  the 
mineml  poisons  remain  in  the  dead  body  for  an  abiiost  indefinite 
period ;  and  that,  althouj^h  ultimately  they  enter  into  new  combi- 
nations, chieHy  from  the  develni>ment  of  ammonia,  yet  that 
their  bases  may  still  be  recovered  from  the  tissues  long  afler 
death.  The  progress  ot  recent  research  hag  also  shown  that  the 
greater  ntnnl>er  of  the  most  commonly  employed  of  the  organic 
poisons,  especmHy  the  alkaloids,  jtersist  in  the  tissues  unchanged 
for  long  periods.  i 

In  the  case  of  wounds  invoh-ing  the  l>ones  their  traces  may 
also  be  detected ;  but  the  question  here  arises  whether  the  wound 
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has  been  inflicted  during  life  or  after  deatk  The  charaet^mticB 
of  a  wound  of  the  soft  parts,  maitle  dni-iug  life,  are  not  so  innch  tlio 
solution  of  continuity  by  the  cutting  instruuieut  as  the  vital 
phenomena  which  have  followed  tliia  division.  These  usually  are — 
greater  or  less  heemorrhage ;  inflammatory  injection  of  the  capil- 
laries ;  redness  and  tumefaction  of  the  sunuundiiig  piirUs,  etc. — 
effects  which  all  speedily  disappear  under  the  intluenc-e  of  putre- 
faction, or  wliich  soon  come  to  Ije  confounded  with  the  products  of 
it  Nevertheless  it  may  afford  a  strong  prestimption  in  favour  of 
a  charge  of  homicide  that  such  a  solution  of  continuity  is  found  in 
the  deatl  body.  Such  investigations  are  never  undeitaken  without 
a  stroug  suspicion  of  violent  death ;  and  if  traces  of  wounds  are 
discovered  corresponding  exactly  with  the  cause  assigned,  they  go 
far  to  strengthen  the  coTjnis  delicti.  For  instance,  it  often  hapjjens 
that  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest  will  be  dLstingnishable  several 
months  after  death ;  while  a  foreign  body  left  in  the  wound,  such 
as  a  bullet,  etc,  or  effusions  of  blood  accompanying  such  wounds, 
can  also  be  recognised  imder  like  circumstances.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  niptures  of  the  larger  blood-vessels  in  conscquouco 
of  blows  or  falls ;  to  ruptures  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  the  destruction 
of  the  eye,  gunshot  wounds,  ruptures  of  muscles,  and  some  other 
injuries. 

It  is  different,  however,  with  injuries  not  leading  to  a 
solution  of  continuity ;  contusions,  for  example.  Pa^«£actioa 
not  only  gives  rise  to  appearances  which  imitate  these,  but  it 
also  in  a  short  time  obliterates  all  traces  of  them  when  actually 
existing. 

In  cases  of  hanging,  and  still  more  of  str&ngulation,  the  di«- 
intcrment  of  the  body  at  late  periods  after  death  may  disoovor  the 
cord  still  around  the  neck. 

In  cases  of  infanticide,  useful  infrjrmatian  may  lie  obtaine<l 
long  after  death.  It  has  been  remarked  already,  xaxAet  Inlaiilicide, 
that  the  lungs  of  new-lxini  infants  resist  the  prof^resfl  of  patre£ac- 
tion  longer  than  the  other  soft  parts,  and  that  it  is  sometinm  pu»- 
siLle  to  determine  whether  they  had  been  inflated  by  air  or  oth*»r- 
wise,  months  after  death.  Besides*  potrefaction  does  not  Mmously 
hinder  us  in  ascertaining  tlie  age  of  a  child  in  such  instances.  In 
1839  search  was  made  for  the  remains  of  a  child  in  A1«rdeenBluie 
with  t)ie  s<jle  object  of  fixing  its  age  wben  prematurely  expeUed, 
though  this  object  was  defeated  by  the  person  who  had  buried  it 
being  either  unable  or  imwilling  to  point  out  the  exact  spot  of 
sepulture.     The  infant  had  been  buried  two  or  three  yeais,  and 
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the  point  aought  to  be  determined  was,  whether  it  was  a  five  or  a 
seven  niontlis'  Rictus. 

The  exanuiiaUcm  of  the  body  of  the  mother  at  some  time  after 
burial  inay  also  he  usefxil  in  caaes  of  abortion,  where  death  haa 
iinmediat*ily  followed  delivery.  If,  for  example,  a  woman  has 
perished  from  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  or  I'l-om  acute  inetiv- 
peritonitis,  in  consequence  of  the  not  imusual  guilty  practices 
of  midwives  or  othera  who  briii»  on  abortion  or  premature  labour, 
there  would  be  little  dithculty  in  proving  that  the  walla  of  the 
uterus  had  been  pierced  hy  the  iiupnjper  use  of  the  instnunents 
which  tliey  frequently  employ  for  the  purpoee,  where  such  punc- 
ture has  been  made. 

In  the  summer  of  1841  I  and  another  medical  man  Trere 
directed  to  attend  the  disinterment,  and  to  examine  the  btxly  of  « 
woman  who  was  3us])ected  of  having  met  with  foul  play  in  Aber* 
deen.  She  had  at  the  time  been  seven  months  buried,  and  if 
nothing  else  could  have  been  learned,  it  would  have  been  au 
ohjoct  to  have  discovered  wliether  she  had  been  delivci-ed,  tjr  other- 
wise, before  her  death.  The  investigation,  however,  was  futile  in 
this  instance,  from  the  gravedigger  having  been  imable  to  find  the 
body  after  several  days'  search. 

Even  in  those  instances  in  which  the  body  has  been  already 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  mere  skeleton,  it  is  sometimes  an  object — 
as  we  have  seen  under  A^'e,  Sex,  and  Personid  Identity  —  t^ 
ascertain  the  sex  to  which  the  individual  may  have  belonged,  the 
height  of  the  individual,  etc.  B\it,  iu  rio-e  cnse^,  information  leas 
to  have  been  expected  has  been  elicited  V;y  such  investigations; 
as  in  the  case  of  llohert  and  Bastien,  tried  at  Taris  in  1833  for  the 
murder  of  Widow  Houet  The  assassins  had  interred  the  body 
eleven  years  previous  to  the  discovery  and  trial.  Tluuigh  entindy 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  skeleton,  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
cervical  vertebne  were  found,  held  together  by  a  black  matter 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck;  and  the  wliole 
was  still  encircled  by  several  turns  of  the  cord  with  which  tlw 
woman  had  been  strangled.  Not  only  was  the  commissiou  of  the 
crime  thus  proved,  but  from  the  length  nnd  colour  of  the  hair,  the 
state  of  the  teeth,  the  conformation  and  length  of  the  bones,  antl 
from  the  discovery  of  a  ring  on  one  of  the  lingers,  no  doubt  waf 
left  of  the  identity. 

Enough,  I  presimie,  has  thus  been  said  to  convince  you  thftt 
the  series  of  inquiries  relating  to  the  subject  of  death  and  its  con- 
sequents, as  regards  the  body,  both  demands  and  justifies  a  s 
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what  extended  notice  in  such  a  course  as  this.  "Witliout  further 
preface,  then,  1  begin  its  ftjrinal  conaidemtion  with — 

Ist,  The  so-called  immetliate  causes  of  death,  or,  as  I  prefer  to 
say,  the  modes  of  its  occurrence. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  agreed — amongst  British  patho- 
logists at  least — -that  liowever  numerous  aud  diversihed  may  be 
the  abnormal  states  of  the  system,  and  however  diverse  their 
modes  of  operation  in  leading  to  the  fatal  issue,  their  ultimate 
effects  are  all  refemble  to  a  very  limited  number  of  causes,  com- 
prising, as  these  do,  the  whole  of  the  modes  in  which  life  is 
known  to  terminate.  It  is  true  that  we  are  as  yet  very  far  from 
Ijeing  able  so  accurately  to  trace  causes  to  their  effects,  as  to  be  able 
to  tell  with  unerring  certaiiity,  what  share  each  of  the  diseased 
states  wliich  have  been  diBcriminated  from  tlie  others,  may  have  in 
inducing  the  fatal  termination  in  every  indiWdual  case  of  loss  of 
life  from  the  effect  of  disease  or  accident  Still  less  are  we  yet  in 
a  position  to  dlstinguiah  accurately,  in  every  instance,  the  direct  from 
the  indirect  action  of  disease  or  accident  u]>on  those  organs  of  the 
system,  to  the  arrest,  primarily  or  secondarily,  of  whose  functions 
death  is  in  aU  cases  to  be  attributed.  Muchj  however,  has  been 
done  of  late  years  to  enable  ua  to  determine,  with  a  surprising 
degree  of  acciu^cy,  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  various  noxious 
agents  wliich  are  arrayed  against  the  life  of  man  are  able  ultimately 
to  prevail  to  its  extinction. 

The  subject  is  one  of  vast  and  growing  importance  to  the 
whole  profession ;  and  to  none  is  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
it  more  indispensable  than  to  the  medical  jurist  On  the 
familiarity  which  he  has  acquired  with  the  causes  of  death 
he  must  in  a  great  measure  rely,  in  pronouncing  on  the  share 
which  any  alleged  criminal  interference  may  have  had  in  leading 
to  loss  of  life^  or  in  discriminating  betwixt  the  result  of  such  inter- 
ference and  that  of  ordinary  or  natural  causes.  The  topic,  you  will 
thus  see,  is  a  very  wide  uue,  ranging,  as  it  does,  over  the  whole 
field  of  general  pathology.  In  discussing  it,  however,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  us  to  follow  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  own  special 
science.  This  is  the  more  fortunate  for  us,  as  hitherto  but  little 
attention  has  been  paid  by  pathologists  to  the  state  of  some  of  the 
more  impoitant  organs  of  the  body  immediately  preceding  the  arrest 
of  the  vital  functions,  thcmgh  we  ai'e  not  altogether  without  infor- 
mation on  this  obscure  point 

Thus,  our  continental  brethren  liave  directed  attention  to 
the  occurrence  of  oedema  of  the  lungs  generally  as  the   imme- 
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diate  precursor  of  death  in  certain  diseases  of  tlie  heart,  and 
oedema  of  those  portions  of  the  lungs  wliich  alone  had  remained 
in  a  condition  to  fulfil  their  onlinary  functiona,  wliile  tlie  rest 
of  these  ox^^aus  had  been  for  some  time  too  diseased  to  accom- 
plish this.  Again,  it  has  been  observed,  that,  where  weakened 
power  of  the  heart  to  propel  the  blood  from  its  left  side  has 
existed,  to  whatever  disease  attributed,  inspection  has  shown  that 
an  accumulation  of  blood  had  taken  place,  not  only  in  the  right 
cavities  of  tlie  heart  but  iu  the  ptdmonoiy  artery  and  its  branches — 
a  state  of  matters  which  must  have  preceded  tlie  £nal  stoppage  of 
the  arUirial  current. 

Once  more,  and  briefly — for  on  this  point  I  cannot  afford  time 
to  dwell — I  may  he  allowed  to  call  your  attention  to  the  part 
which  the  so-called  pulmonary  apoplexy  sometimes  plays  in  elderly 
auil  feeble  ])erHon8  as  an  immediate  precursor  of  death,  and  to 
which  my  attention  was  called  prior  to  1866,  But  to  pro- 
ceed,— 

The  actions  carried  on  in  the  living  body  in  its  ordinary 
relations,  and  the  rcfljiective  modes  in  which  life  is  affected  by 
tJie  airest  of  tlie  leatling  functions  essential  to  the  continuance 
of  life,  aitj  thus  clearly  and  briefly  brought  before  us  by  l>r, 
Symmonds : — 

"  Systemic  life»  as  coutradistinguisheil  from  molecular — or,  in 
other  words,  the  conjoined  organism  as  coustituteil  by  the  harmo- 
nious play  of  the  vital  functions,  as  contrasted  with  the  mere 
vegetative  fimctions — is  constituted  by  those  actions  which  main- 
tain the  material  depeudeuce  of  the  several  parts  of  the  organic 
whole.  Such  are  the  fimctions  wliich  pro\ide  new  matter  for  the 
blood  (dij^estion  and  absolution)  ;  that  which  effects  a  chemical 
change  in  the  bloo<l  (respiration) ;  that  which  distributes  it  through 
the  organs  and  tissues  (circulation) ;  that  which  removes  from  the 
blood  effete  matters  (secretion  and  excretion),  and  that  whicli  is 
intimately  connected  with  all  these  functions,  tliough  wo  are  igno- 
rant of  the  mode  of  its  operation  ;  i.e.,  the  function  of  innervation. 
The  cessation  of  these  actions,  and  the  consequent  solution  of  con- 
nection of  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  constitute  systemic  deatk" 
"  Life,  in  short,  cannot  continue  without  the  combined  integrity 
of  the  nervous,  ciniuhitory,  rc~spirator3%  and  nutritive  and  digestive 
Bystemfl,  all  mutually  dependent  on  eacli  other,  and  alike  iiuL3i>eu- 
sable  to  life.  Tlie  first  three  are  immediately  necessaiy  to  life,  the 
last  only  remotely ;  so  tliat  a  severe  injury,  or  the  suspension  of 
the  functions  of  any  of  the  former,  generally  proves  quickly  fatiil 
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or  causes  sudden  dcatli ;  while  injury  of  the  latter  commonly  proves 
more  slowly  fatal,  and  so  causes  what  is  termed  lin*;ieriug  deatk" 

Each  of  the  systems  I  have  enumerated  may  be  either  directly 
affected  by  an  injury  upon  itself,  or  in<lirectly,  by  an  injury  to 
some  of  the  others.  Thus,  first,  the  nervous  system  may  he  either 
directly  affected  by  an  injury  of  the  brain  or  other  parts  of  the 
nervoua  system,  or  it  may  be  affected  indirectly  by  a  severe  injury 
of  either  of  the  other  systems — as  an  injury  of  the  hearty  lungs, 
or  bowels.  Secondly,  the  circulator}*  system  may  be  either  tlirectly 
affected  by  an  injury  of  the  heart  or  some  of  the  blood-vessels, 
causin^j  hieniorrhage ;  or  indirectly,  by  lesion  of  some  of  the  other 
systems — as  by  a  deficient  supply  of  iier\'ous  ener^,  either  from 
increased  or  diminished  pressure  upon  the  brain  ;  from  poison 
taken  into  the  system ;  from  injur}'  of  some  part  of  the  nutritive 
system ;  or  from  a  want  of  oxy^euised  blood  caused  by  injury  nf 
the  respiratory  organs.  Thinily,  the  respiratory  system  may  be 
either  directly  affected  by  a  wound  of  the  chest,  by  effusion  of 
blood  or  air  into  its  cavity,  by  injury  of  the  trachea ;  or  indirectly, 
by  iiyury  of  the  circulatory  or  nervous  system.  And  fourthly,  the 
nutritive  or  digestive  system  may  be  affected  either  directly,  by  a 
wound  or  blow  upon  some  part  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera ;  or 
indirectly,  by  injury  of  the  nervous,  circulatoiy,  or  respiratory 
systems. 

It  ia  generally  after  violent  injuries  of  the  circulatory,  respir- 
atory, or  nervoua  systems  that  we  exjiect  to  find  the  fatal  event 
immediately  or  sudrlenly  succeeding  their  reception,  though  even 
au  injury  of  the  digestive  system  may  occasionally  cause  death  in 
a  few  hours.  In  this  case,  however,  the  cause  of  death  is  usually 
to  be  traced  to  the  indirect  operation  of  the  injury  on  the  nervous, 
circulatory,  or  respiratory  systems ;  hence  we  may  refer  the  occur- 
rence of  sudden  death  to  the  failure  of  the  functions  of  one  or 
other  of  these  three. 

When  the  injurious  agent,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  exerted  its 
noxious  agency,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  central  organ  of 
the  nervous  system,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  anust  of  its  functions,  death 
is  said  to  have  liappened  by  coma ;  when  ita  ojvenition  has  been  on 
the  respiratory  organs,  producing  the  suspension  of  the  changes 
effected  by  tlicm  on  t!ie  bland,  death  is  stated  to  have  taken  ])lace 
by  asphyxia ;  and  again,  when  its  action,  direct  or  indirect,  is  on 
the  central  organ  of  the  circulation,  foUowwl  immediately,  or  after 
some  time,  by  cessation  of  its  functions,  the  death  is  said  to  occur 
by  syncope, 
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In  proceeding  to  notice  in  detail  the  tlii-ee  different  modes  of 
death — namaly  by  coma,  by  asphyxia,  and  by  syncope — I  shall 
havb  occasiuii  to  advert  incidentally  to  the  different  arrangements  of 
these  adopted  by  the  German  jurists,  which,  as  being  less  simple 
and  hicid,  are  not  well  adapted  for  practical  purposes,  and  are 
admittedly  less  defensible  on  logical  grounds.     I  Itegin  with — 

1.  Death  by  syncope^  or  death  l>eginning  at  the  heart  The 
45ausej^  of  deatli  by  syncnpe  have  l>een  classe^l  under  four  di^Tsions, 
lis  these  are  found  to  act  more  especially  on  (1)  tlie  circulatc^ry 
systera,  (2)  the  nervous  system,  (3)  the  other  oi^gans  of  the  body, 
or  (4)  as  they  are  either  more  general  or  more  obscure  in  their 
mode  of  operation. 

To  the  first  of  these  divisions  are  referred  all  cases  of  extensive 
hfemorrhage,  whether  by  wounds  of  the  heart  itself  or  of  the  larger 
blood-vessels ;  escape  of  tliis  fl\iid  from  other  organs,  as  the  uterus, 
lungs,  etc. ;  excessive  discharges  which  indirectly  lessen  the  quantity 
of  the  circulating  fluid,  as  extensive  suppuration,  stan'ation,  etc. 
This  division  corresponds  exnctly  with  the  sn-called  anicmic  death 
of  the  Germans,  and  the  anaemia  of  pathologists  generally. 

To  the  second  division  may  be  refeiTpd  certain  agencies  which 
depress  or  exhaust  tlie  nervous  system  without  interfering  witli  tlie 
amount  of  the  circulating  fluid  within  the  body, — such  as  certain 
poisoDSj  acute  peritonitis,  low  fevers,  malignant  cholera,  severe 
lesions  of  the  brain,  concussions  of  the  spine,  severe  blows  on  the 
praecordia  or  epigastrium,  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins,  eta 
Tliis  coiTL'spoutls  jin^tty  cluscOy  with  thp  neuro-paralytio  death  of 
the  Germans,  and  the  asthenia  of  pathologists. 

In  the  two  remaining  divisions  some  of  the  causes  of  death  are 
less  clearly  dLsceniible.  Those  which  stand  out  most  distinctly 
are  the  injuries  which  destn)y  life  with  violence — sudden  in  its 
character  and  extreme  in  its  severity — such  as  being  crushed  bj 
falling  buildings,  beams,  masts,  the  wheels  of  machinery,  etc; 
being  run  over  by  carriages  or  railway  trains,  and  which  come 
under  the  designation  of  mechanical  deaths  in  Gemmn  metlico-le^ 
works.  A  less  clearly  marked  class  of  cases  in  these  two  divTsiona 
is  that  which  the  Genuans  distinguish  as  dyscemic  deaths. — such 
as  are  traceable,  though  obscurely,  to  the  chronic  ingestion  of 
arsenic,  alcohol,  ])hus|>horus,  and  pn^hably  some  of  the  alkaloids; 
and  those  cases  in  which  severe  injuries  followed  by  illness  and 
operative  interference  destroy  life  by  pyn?mia.  The  operation  of 
these  various  causes,  and  of  others  of  a  like  kind,  is  more  or  less 
readily  understood. 
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The  heart's  action  coming  to  be  arrested,  tbe  brain,  the  lungs, 
and  con3e<]uently  nil  the  other  oi-gans  of  the  body,  cease  to  receive 
more  blood,  leading  ti>  the  almost  inatontaueous  and  simultaneous 
cessation  of  circulation,  resi)inition,  and  innervation.  In  such 
cases  the  examination  of  the  body  shows  only  negative  indications 
of  the  c^use  of  death. 

The  absence  in  most  instances  of  any  morbid  appearance, 
coupled  with  the  equality  of  the  distribution  of  the  blood  between 
the  right  and  left  sides  of  tbe  heart,  and  between  the  arteries  and 
veins,  sufficiently  difttinguish  between  death  by  syncope  and  death 
by  either  C4jma  or  asphyxia. 

Devergie  has  contended  for  a  speciality  in  regard  to  syncope 
following  wounds  of  the  heart  itself,  not  immediately  fatal,  as  these 
are  found  to  have  their  seats  on  the  right  or  left  side^  of  this  organ, 
wlien  the  appeaiunces  difier,  not  only  from  oixlinaiy  cases  of  syncojw, 
but  also  accoi-ding  to  the  side  of  the  heart  whieli  has  been  wounded. 
Thus  he  asseits  that  the  wounding  of  the  light  side  of  the  heart,  by 
arresting  the  propulsion  of  the  blood,  lea<l3  to  the  accimiulation  of 
this  iiuid  in  the  larger  veins,  with  deficiency  of  it  in  the  lungs, 
brain,  and  left  cavities  of  the  hciirt ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  wounding  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  from  the  same  cause, 
the  limgs  will  Iw  found  gorged  with  blixtd^  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart  distended  with  tlds  Huid,  and  its  left  cavities  empty. 

It  is  douhtfid,  however,  how  far  thc.se  criteria  of  Devergie  are 
to  be  trusted.  I  have  failed  to  realise  his  distinctions  in  actual 
cases  of  wounds  and  niptures  of  the  heart,  both  prior  to  the  year 
li^67  and  subsequently. 

2.  I  now  come  to  notice  the  second  of  the  modes  of  death, 
enumemted  as  death  beginning  at  the  lungs.  To  this  mode  of 
death  the  term  a^iphyxia  is  genenilly  ajiplied,  thougli  objectionalile 
on  some  accounts  as  implying,  when  correctly  interpreted,  rather 
death  by  syncope  than  death  by  the  primary  arrest  of  the  functions 
of  the  lungs — the  word  asphyxia  meaning  literally,  not  breathless- 
nesSj  but  pulselessness.  As  now  understood,  however,  the  necejisity 
of  substituting  for  it  the  term  apncea,  need  not  be  insisted  on,  as 
has  been  done  by  some  writers,  it  being  difficult  to  get  rid  of  words 
in  such  general  use  as  the  one  in  question. 

Fatal  asphyxia  or  apnnia  may  be  brought  about  by  causes 
which  act  in  any  of  the  three  following  ways,  namely — (1)  by 
arresting  tlie  action  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration  ;  (2)  by  leading 
to  the  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  lungs  themselves ;  or  (3)  by 
the  exclusion  of  tlie  atmospheric  air  from  the  lungs. 
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FifTst,  Arrest  of  the  action  of  tlie  musclea  of  inspiration 
be  due  to  tlie  exhaustion  of  the  muscles  themselves  from  tUt 
sedative  eflbcta  on  them  of  cold  or  debility ;  to  loss  of  nervous 
influence  to  them,  as  from  division  or  compression  of  the  upper 
part  of  tlie  sj)inal  cord,  or  of  the  phrenic  or  pneumogastric  nerves ; 
to  mechanical  restraint,  as  by  pressure  on  the  chest  or  abdomen ; 
or  to  tonic  spasm,  oa  in  death  from  the  tetanus  caused  by  nux 
vomica  and  one  or  two  other  poisons. 

Second,  Cessation  of  the  action  of  the  lungs  may  be  due  to 
diAnsion  or  compression  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves;  or  to  a 
mechanical  obstacle,  as  by  thc^  admission  of  air  or  of  the  alxlominal 
viscera  into  the  chest  in  wounds  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 

Third,  Tlie  partial  or  complete  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air 
from  the  lun<^s  may  be  brought  about  by  its  entire  absence  or 
extreme  nirittiuition  ;  it  may  be  mechanically  excluded,  as  by  a 
foi-ei^j^i  body  in  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  upper  part  of  the  oeso- 
phagitis, by  subniersiim,  by  suflocution,  by  stran^ilation,  or  by 
aiispeusion  j  the  place  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  taken  by  a  gas 
which  acts  merely  by  excluding  it ;  or,  lastly,  irritant  gases,  by 
producing  spasm  of  the  glottis,  may  effectually  bar  the  admission 
of  the  ail'  to  the  lungs. 

The  two  former  of  these  seta  of  causes  lead  up  to  the  fatal 
result  by  suspending  the  niecbanira]  aetiouB  of  the  n-spimtory  organs, 
the  two  latter  by  arresting  the  chemical  changes  going  on  in  them. 
Their  idtimate  effect,  however,  is  the  same,  the  arrest  of  the  me- 
chanical speedily  involving  that  of  the  chemical  functions  of  tlie 
lungs,  Tlie  susj^enaion  of  these,  whether  directly  or  indirectly 
bniught  about,  necessarily  involves  in  a  very  short  period  tlie  arrest 
of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  8n}>sefpiently  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain.  The  air  baAiug  ceased  to  arrive  at  the  hmgs,  the  current 
of  the  circulation  becomes  entirely  venous,  no  longer  affording  them 
their  necessary  stimulus  ;  the  heart's  action  l>ecome5  enfeebled  ;  the 
general  circulation  is  carrie<i  on  in  a  languid  manner,  and,  injuriously 
affecting  the  brain,  its  fimctions  cease  to  be  performed.  The  lungs 
having  now  become  gorged  with  IiIckkI,  the  circulation  is  arrestee! 
there,  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  are  emptied,  and  death  super- 
venes. 

Tlie  most  prominent  of  the  morbid  appearances  after  death  by 
asphyxia  only  will  require  notice  at  present,  aa  these  are  suffi- 
cient to  distinguish  it  from  death  by  syncope.  They  consist  in 
engorgement,  t4i  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  right  cavities  of  the 
heart  and  of  all  the  more  important  viscera — as  the  lungs^  liver, 
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Spleen,  Iddneys,  and  brain — with  a  comparative  vaciiity  of  the  left 
side  of  the  heai-t  and  the  arterial  vessels.  To  this  subject,  how- 
ever, I  shall  have  to  refer  afterwainis  in  greater  detail. 

3.  The  only  mode  of  death  which  remains  to  be  adverted  to  is 
the  third  of  those  eiiumetutedi  death  by  ci/7/utf  or  death  bej;iii- 
ning  at  the  brain.  Tlie  primary  arrest  of  the  functions  of  the  bmin 
may  be  induced  by  a  variety  of  causes.  Amongst  the  most  common 
of  these  is  (1)  pressure  on  the  brain  or  medulla  ablonjj[ata,  by 
effused  blooil,  depresatid  bone,  etc.  (2)  Another  very  important 
and  not  uncommon  cause  of  coma  ai'ises  from  the  effects  of  blows, 
faUs,  etc.j  on  the  hea<l  and  other  ]>arts,  wheji  of  a  sevei^e  sort — 
formerly  attributed  to  the  mere  deficiency  of  ner\'ous  energy  of  the 
brain,  following  tlie  concussion  or  shock,  but  now  t<i  demti;^einents, 
more  or  less  distinj^uishable,  of  the  cerebral  structures.  (3)  The 
use  of  certain  sul>stances,  audi  as  narcotic  poisons,  etc.,  may  l>e 
followed  by  coma,  in  consequence  of  the  siwjcific  iutlueiice  which 
they  exert  on  the  brain  and  nervous  systeuL  (4)  Lastly,  tlie 
hieraorrhages  or  discharges  from  wounds,  when  insuflicient  to 
induce  fatal  syncope,  may  lead  to  death  by  coma  from  their 
paralysing  effects  on  the  ner>'ous  centres. 

When  the  cause  of  deatli  is  such  08  to  act  primarily  U]»on  the 
brain  so  as  to  susjiend  its  fimctions,  the  first  effect  which  succeeds 
is  the  interruption  of  the  mechanical,  and,  sulwetjueutly,  of  the 
chemical  proceases  which  the  respiratory  organs  perform ;  which 
next  involves  the  functions  of  the  heart  in  precisely  the  wime 
manner  as  if  the  cause  had  acted  primarily  on  the  lungs.  Fi*om 
this  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  essential  ajjpearauces  after  death 
in  either  of  these  two  ways  ai"o  nearly,  if  not  entirely  alike,  Iwith 
in  coma  and  asphyxia  —  an  amount  of  a;^reement,  however,  which 
is  usually  wholly  encountered  in  those  instances  in  which 
asphyxia  has  followed  coma. 

From  what  I  have  said  it  i*esults, — 

1.  That  if  the  cause  of  deatli  acts  primarily  by  the  complete 
STispeiLsion  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  we  sliould  find  tlie  lungs, 
the  brain,  ami  the  capillary  system  generally,  nearly  in  their 
natural  state.  The  arteries  should  contain  blood,  as  well  as 
both  sides  of  the  heart,  where  it  should  be  found  in  uemly  equal 
qmintities. 

2,  In  death  beginuing  at  the  lungs  ;  tlie  left  lioart,  the  arteries, 
and  the  brain  are  almost  deprived  of  blood,  while  the  capillaries 
generally,  the  veins,  and  the  right  lienrt,  are  full  of  it. 

Finally,  in  deatli  beginuing  at  the  brain,  the  arteries  and  the 
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left  heart  are  empty,  and  this  although  the  suspension  of  its  func- 
tions has  been  the  effect  of  a  concussion  or  otherwise,  Tlie  right 
heart,  the  veins,  and  the  lungs  contain,  on  the  contrary,  a  notable 
quantity  of  blood,  but  much  less  than  when  the  death  has  began 
at  the  lungs.  There  may  likewise  be  congestion  or  eCfuaion  of 
blood  within  the  head,  in  consequence  leas  of  this  mode  of  death 
than  of  cerebral  hjrperaimia  or  apoplexy. 

Such,  then,  are  the  general  princijdes  on  which  we  proceed  in 
practice,  to  the  determination  in  all  cases  of  the  immediate  causes 
of  death,  whether  suddenly  or  consecutively  —  at  more  or  less 
distant  periods, — and  whether  from  the  effects,  direct  or  indirect, 
of  injuries  of  whatever  kind.  As  will  have  been  seen^  the  heads 
to  which  they  have  been  referred  embrace  the  explanation  of  all 
the  modes  of  death,  wliether  occurring  naturally  or  otherwise,  and 
as  8uch  yield  us  the  widest  generalisations  of  which  the  state  of 
the  subject  will  as  yet  admit.  Tliat  there  are  causes  of  death  which 
do  not  allow  of  being  distinctly  classified  or  arranged  under  any 
one  of  these  divisions,  cannot  be  denied ;  whether  we  limit  these 
to  instances  of  violent  death,  or  extend  their  range  so  as  to  include 
deaths  from  natural  causes.  It  must  be  conceded,  then,  that  if 
we  are  possessed  of  no  other  information  than  what  is  deducible 
from  the  examinatiou  of  the  dead  bijiiy,  it  may  hapiKin  that  we 
can  neither  discern  the  true  cause  to  which  the  cessation  of  life  is 
to  be  properly  attributed,  nor  be  in  a  condition  to  connect  that 
cause  with  the  agency  which  may  have  preceded  it  But  cases  of 
this  puzzling  sort,  though  tliey  may  occur,  are  but  rarely  encoun- 
tered in  practice,  and  would  almost  disappear  entirely  in  the 
instances  in  which  tlie  previous  Iiistory  was  kno\vn. 

A  more  important  defect  attaches,  however,  to  the  scheme 
which  I  have  attcmpttul  to  elucidate — namely,  the  ditliculty  of  deter- 
mining, in  every  instance,  the  distinct  boundaries  which  separate 
death  hy  coma  from  dejith  from  asphyxia,  and  the  reverse.  As  we 
have  seen,  death  by  coma  virt^ially  resolves  itself  into  death  by 
asphyxia,  which  makes  it  not  unfrcquently  difficult,  if  not  some- 
times really  impossible,  to  deduce,  from  the  view  of  the  dead 
body,  to  which  site  —  the  brain  or  tlie  lungs  —  to  ascribe  the 
primary  congestion.  In  these  circumstances  oxn  German  brethren 
have  adopted  a  fourth  form  of  aiulden  death,  c<»mpounded  of  these 
two,  which  we  might  translate  into  the  synonymous  term  of 
comato-ofiphyxia.  Hut  whether  wc  atlopt  tlus  additionnl  form  of 
death  or  nut,  the  existence  of  such  a  class  of  cases,  in  wliich  tlie 
predominance  of  the  ax>pearauce3  due  to  cither  the  one  or  the 
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other  of  the  two  divisions — coma  and  aapliyxia^ — does  not  admit 
of  t^uestiou,  and  is  sometimes  encountered  under  circumstances  of 
no  unimportant  kind.  iSome  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  pnblish 
an  instance  of  this  sort  in  a  female  who  died  under  the  hands  of 
a  person  attenijiting  to  force  her^  ami  in  wldcli  I,  f(»r  one,  would 
not  imdertake,  after  the  most  lengthened  examination  of  the  body 
and  careful  study  of  all  its  appearances,  to  decide  positively  whetlier 
s]ie  had  died  by  the  one  form  of  death  or  the  other — a  caution 
which  tlie  event  justified,  as  her  assailant,  in  his  dyin<^  dechiitition, 
freely  and  voluntarily  emitted,  admitted  enough  to  show  that  the 
mode  of  death— namely,  by  sufTocation,  as  assumed  by  the  court 
and  leaned  to  by  the  other  medical  witnesses — could  not  have 
been  the  real  one. 

On  tins  ]>oint  I  need  only  add  that  the  classification  of  the 
various  forma  of  sudden  and  slower  death  wluch  1  have  thought  it 
best  to  follow  is  the  one  first  sketched  out  by  Bichat,  and  still 
adhered  to  by  idl  ovu*  Britiali  and  American  metlical  jurists,  and  is 
more  comprehensive  than  that  followed  in  CJermany,  which  omits 
most  of  the  causes  of  natural  death,  and  deals  cbieiiy  with  those 
of  a  violent  sort,  sets  up  distinctions  without  difierence,  necessi- 
tates conclusions  baaed  u|Kjn  purely  speculative  views,  and  leaves 
no  key  to  those  mLxed  cases  of  apparently  violent  but  really 
natxu'al  death,  and  vice  versa,  with  which  the  medical  jurist  lias 
often  to  deal. 

Having  thus  concluded  what  had  to  be  said  on  the  modes  of 
its  occurrence,  I  come  next  to  advert  to  the  series  of  charges 
which  are  foimd  to  follow  the  death  of  the  Ir^ody  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement in  it  of  the  process  of  decomposition.  This,  however, 
must  be  reserved  till  next  lecture. 
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DE.iTH — (Gmlinued), 

ChutgM  ftttmding  and  Callowliig  tke  Deatk  of  tbe  Body  piior  to  Uw  rMiiiMTiiniiiMt 
in  it  of  the  Praeea  of  IheompoMim—Otmtjm  of  the  Vital  Ftoetiooa  Ral 
m  diftiBgaiihed  from  Appwent  Dwtb— Extinction  of  the  Orebrml  Foiictunis — 
Amat  of  the  Respiration — Aimt  of  the  Circolation — Extincticm  of  the  Organic 
7unctioiu — CoagulmtioD  of  the  Blood— Lom  of  Umcukr  Gontnctilitf — horn  of 
Aninud  Heat — Apparent  Exceptioni. 

Having  at  last  lecture  concluded  what  I  bad  to  saj  on  the  modei^H 
of  its  occurrence,  it  now  falls  to  me  to  notice,  in  the  second  plaoe,^^ 
the  series  of  changes  which  are  found  to  follow  the  death  of  the 
body.  These  have  been  studied  by  medical  jurists  from  two  diffe- 
rent points  of  view  ;  as  they  bear,  firsts  on  the  distinction  betwLst 
real  and  apparent  death ;  and  serondli/,  on  the  intimate  connectiou 
which  they  are  seen  to  have  with  many  of  the  most  important 
inveHtigations  arising  in  connection  with  medico-legal  practice. 
Tlie  two  sets  of  inquiries,  however,  admit  of  being  considered  in 
connection,  as  the  signs  which  point  to  the  reality  of  death  are 
merely  links  in  the  series  of  changes  naturally  following  the 
departure  of  the  life  of  the  body. 

Life  is  the  conjoined  operation  of  certain  actions  peculiar  to 
organised  bodies  :  and  according  as  the  organisation  is  more  coui- 

Lality.  ^\ 
»igan^H 
and  functions  conunon  to  them  with  vegetables  and  with  animals^^ 
appniachiiig   to   vegetables  in  structure.      So  perfect,  however,  is 
the  unity  of  the  compound  being,  Man,  and  so  naturaUy  dependent 
are  the  higher  on  the  lower  functions,  and  vice  verrn^  that  a  cessa- 
tion of  one  set  of  actions  soon  of  necessity  involves  that  of  all  the 
test     Neverthek'HS,  tliis  cessation  is   not  simidtaneous.      Ueuce 
the  di8tincti(»n  between  real  and  apparent  death. 

In  coinmitn  with  other  obser\'ei'8,  me<lical  men  are  accustomed 
to  attach  the  notion  of  life  to  tlie  appearance  of  those  functions 
classed  OS  vital,  which  include  sensibility,  circulation,  and  ruspiia- 
tiou.     When  these  are  no  longer  manifested  the  person  is  said  to 


plicated,  so  much  the  higher  are  the  manifestations  of  ntality. 
In  man  and  the  higher  animals  we  find  luiited  both  the  01 
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be  dead ;  and  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  these  pbeuouicua  is 
considered  as  the  date  of  the  cessation  of  life.  This,  however,  is 
not  strictly  accurate.  It  would  be  more  correct  were  we  to  limit 
our  notions  of  apparent — or,  as  it  has  been  termed,  systemic — 
dcatli,  to  the  CDnse(|Ucncca  of  the  ari*est  of  the  fiinctious  of  the 
brain,  heart,  and  lungs ;  and  those  of  real  death  to  the  conse- 
quences of  the  arrest  both  of  the  vital  functiona,  and  also  of 
those  of  nutrition  and  contraction,  the  cessation  of  which  has  been 
classed  as  molecular,  iu  contradistinction  to  systemic  deatlt  Some 
such  discrimination  is  all  the  more  necessary  on  onr  part  from  the 
ctreunistance  of  our  not  being  in  possession  of  means  for  readily 
determining  with  accuracy  the  precise  period  of  the  cessation 
of  the  vital  or  of  the  organic  functions,  and  consequently  for 
fixing  on  the  precise  moment  at  wliich  systemic  has  been  followed 
by  molecular  deutk  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
instances  have  been  adduced  of  persona  apparently  dead  having 
recovered  and  lived  for  louger  or  shorter  periods.  This  admission, 
does  not  bind  us,  nevertheless,  to  the  reception  of  all  the  mar\''el3 
which  we  find  in  authors,  the  credulity  of  whom  has  thrown  an 
air  of  romance  over  the  whole  subject,  and  imbued  the  popular 
mind  with  a  terror  of  premature  interment,  which  neither  reason 
nor  fact  is  likely  speedily  to  eradicate. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  the  subject  of  the  possibility  of  a  person 
recovering  after  apparent  death  have  latterly  been  rather  evuded 
than  discussed  by  medico-legal  writers.  Let  us  see  how  far  facts 
wdl  bear  us  in  this  obscure  topia 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  adnutted  that  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  cases  which  have  hitherto  been  selected  as  illustrative  of  the 
reality  of  such  occurrences  are  not  such  as  will  endure  a  very  close 
scrutiny.  I  proceed  to  notice  briefly  some  of  those  which  bear 
on  their  face  some  marks  of  authenticity. 

We  are  assuTXid  by  Orfila  and  others  that  medical  historians 
have  been  nearly  imanimoua  in  ascribing  the  flight  of  Vesaliua, 
the  great  anatomist,  to  the  imfortunate  mistake  of  laying  bare  the 
heart  of  a  nobleman  appai'ently  dead,  the  palpitation  of  which  was 
the  firet  warning  of  tlu;  true  state  of  muttera.  The  whole  story, 
however,  it  now  turns  out,  was  an  idle  rumour,  which  originated 
after  the  deatli  of  Vesaliua,  to  account  for  a  pilgrimage  which  he 
made  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  escape  from  Spain,  where  he 
was  detained  against  his  will  by  the  bigoted  Pliilip  the  Second, 
and  enable  liim  to  return  to  hia  native  countiy,  for  which  he 
pined. 
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Next  we  have  the  narrative  of  Jjows,  the  celebrated  French 
writer  on  medical  jurisprudence,  to  the  following  eflect: — A 
patient,  who  was  supjxised  to  have  died  in  the  H6pital  Salp^tri^re, 
was  removed  to  his  dissecting-room.  Next  morning  Louis  was 
informed  that  mcjons  had  heeu  hejird  in  the  anatomical  theatre, 
and,  ou  proceeding  there  he  found,  to  Ids  horror,  that  the  sup- 
posed corpse  liad  revived  during  the  night,  and  had  actually  died 
in  the  struggles  to  ^Hsengage  hei-self  from  the  winding-sheet  in 
which  she  was  enveloped,  as  was  evident,  he  tliouglit,  from  the 
position  in  which  she  was  found. 

Now,  apart  from  the  moans  heard  in  this  case — of  the 
evidence  of  which  one  may  reasonably  doubt, — there  is  nothing 
in  the  rest  of  the  narration  wliich  does  not  admit  of  satisfactory 
explanation  on  physiological  grounds.  Thus,  it  is  well  known 
that  violent  and  painful  disea'^es,  which  pmve  suddenly  fatal,  are 
favourable  to  the  rapid  formation  of  gases,  which*  by  agitating  the 
limbs,  give  rise  to  movements  in  the  corpse  mimicking  tliose  of 
life.  "  So  powerfid  is  this  gaa  in  bodies  that  have  lain  long  in  the 
water,"  says  Devergie,  "  that,  unless  secured  to  the  table,  they  are 
often  observed  at  the  Moi^e  to  be  heaved  up  and  thrown  to  the 
groimd."  This  exjilaina  the  repoiietl  aises  of  builie^  turning  in 
their  coffins,  of  which  we  have  so  many  popular  tales. 

One  of  the  latest  of  the.se  ix'-curs  in  a  quarter  where  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected — namely,  in  a  report  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment on  the  best  means  for  preventuif^  premature  interment,  pre- 
sented by  a  coumiissiou  in  1866,  where  the  names  of  Lairey, 
Tardieu,  Devergie,  and  Ltthers,  occm*.  Here,  as  in  many  similar 
instances  of  the  alleged  dangers  of  premature  interment,  we  have 
cases  advanced  ou  ver>'  loose  evidence,  and  with  an  absence  of 
names,  dates,  and  localities,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  suspicious. 
One  of  these  eases  is  very  like  that  of  Louis  at  the  Salp^tri^re. 
Tlie  alli^ed  fact  rests  on  die  autliority  of  a  person  some  years 
dead,  and  by  whom  transmitted  is  not  said.  This  person,  four 
years  after  the  death  of  his  father,  wishing  once  more  to  look 
upon  his  Ixxly,  after  its  disinterment,  found  it  resting  on  its  right 
side,  the  hands  detached  from  the  rosary  by  which  they  hod  been 
encircled. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  proofs  oSered  to  us  of  appa- 
rent being  taken  for  real  death.  We  mu.st  not,  however,  go  so  far 
as  to  deny  altogether  the  possibility  of  such  a  mistake.  It  is  well 
known  that  Rigardeaux  (in  1745)  delivered  a  child  by  the  feet 
»m  a  woman  supposed  to  have  been  seven  houre  dead,  but  who 
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subsequently  revived,  and  was,  with  her  child,  alive  three  years 
after,  ^Vgain,  the  yoiing  female  relative  of  a  late  eminent  prac- 
titioner in  Aberdeen,  some  years  ai^o,  whilti  Libuiirinj^  under  peri- 
carditis, was  left  four  hours  for  dead  by  her  relatives,  though  she 
revived  and  lived  for  twenty-four  houi-s  longer.  I  was  in  attend- 
ance, aa  assistant,  in  this  case,  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  and 
had  notice  sent  me  of  her  death  on  the  occasion  referred  to. 

Tliis,  with  the  cases  of  Colonel  Townshend  and  others,  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  detail  presently,  gives  a  colour  of  proba- 
bility to  the  cases  of  reported  recoveries  after  one  or  two  hours  of 
apparent  death,  adduced  in  the  publications  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society. 

Allowing  for  much  of  fiction  or  vague  statement  mbced  up 
with  and  encumbering  this  subject,  enough  of  eWdence  might  be 
thus  adduced  to  warrant  me  in  directing  attention  to  the  means 
of  discriminating  between  real  and  apparent  death,  even  if  these 
8^U3  were  not  important  to  us  as  iniiicative  of  the  order  in  which 
several  of  the  characteristics  of  life  leave  the  body. 

The  morbid  states  which  might  be  most  i-eadily  supposed  to 
simulate  death,  are  syncope,  apoplexy,  asphyxia,  catalepsy,  and 
hysteria.  In  these  and  all  other  cases,  the  indications  of  real,  as 
contradistinguished  from  apparent  death,  are  drawn  from  various 
sources  —  as,  first,  from  the  cessation  of  the  vital  functions  ; 
secondly,  from  the  cessation  of  the  organic  functions ;  thirdly,  from 
the  occurrence  of  certain  changes  in  the  tissues  incompatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  life ;  and  fourthly,  from  those  peculiar  altera- 
tions in  the  Ixxly  which  are  due  to  the  commencement  in  it  of  the 
process  of  decomposition.  These  I  shall  consider  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  order  just  stated,  since  they  derive  their  importance  for 
us,  not  so  much  as  indications  of  death,  but  as  being  links  in  the 
chain  of  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  body  subsequent  to  the 
extinction  of  life. 

Finiit>  of  the  extinction  of  the  vital  functions.  The  least  im- 
portant of  th&se  is  the  cessation  of  the  functions  of  the  sensorium, 
or  insensibihty.  Tills  state  not  oidy  precedes,  in  most  cases,  real 
death  by  some  hours,  but  also  is  so  frev^uently  seen  without  being 
necessarily  followed  by  dissolution,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  it,  by  itself,  as  a  sign  of  death.  When  to  this,  however,  is 
added  the  arrest  of  the  respiration,  tlie  idea  of  death  is  so  complete 
in  the  minds  of  ordinary  observers,  that,  in  popidar  language,  loss 
of  breath  is  synon3Tnous  with  death.  So  clase  is  the  connection 
between  respiration  and  circulation,  that  the  cessation  of   the 
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breatlunj:;,  when  complete  and  fiual,  is  followe<l,  at  an  interval  of 
two  or  three  minutes,  by  the  stoppage  of  the  ciiciilatiou.  In  these 
circuiuHtuuctis  the  failure  of  the  respiration  ia  followed  by  insensi- 
bilitj,  which  is  even  more  speedy  in  its  occurrence  than  the  arrest 
of  the  circulation.  The  extinction  of  the  viUd  functions,  which 
would  at  first  sight  appear  to  allbnl  decisive  evidence  that  the 
person  ia  no  longer  alive,  is  open,  however,  to  the  two-fold  objec- 
tion, that  we  cannot  distinguish,  with  absolute  certainty,  the 
luininxum  action  of  these  functions  from  their  complete  annihila- 
tion, and  that  recoveries  have  taken  place  after  their  ap{»arent 
cessation. 

In  the  case  of  Colonel  Townshend,  so  often  quoted,  that  indi- 
vidual, in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Cheyne  and  others,  showed  that  he 
posHcssed  the  singular  power  of  bringing  about  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  his  breathing  and  circidation,  till,  in  a  short  time,  the  action 
of  the  heart  could  bo  no  longer  felt ;  while  a  mirror  held  before 
his  mouth  was  not  dimmed  in  the  least  degree.  So  complete,  to 
all  appearance,  was  the  extinction  of  the  vital  functions,  that  the 
observers,  thinking  that  he  had  carried  the  experiment  too  far, 
were  about  to  leave  him  for  dead  Miieu  they  observed  some  motion 
about  the  body  ;  and,  upon  examination,  found  his  pulse  and  the 
action  of  liis  heai't  gradually  i-etuming,  when  he  began  to  breathe 
gently  and  to  speak  softly. 

A  similar  case  was  related  by  the  late  Dr.  Duncan  of  Edin- 
bui^h,  in  his  lectures,  which  he  described,  if  I  rememlwr  rightly, 
as  having  been  witnessed  by  himself  and  the  other  niwlical  pro- 
fessors in  the  University.  The  subject  of  it  was  a  medical  student, 
who,  like  Colonel  Towiiaheud, simulated  successfully  the  apjiearancea 
of  death.  He  died,  however,  some  time  afterwards,  of  disease  of  the 
heart.  Townsheiid  expired  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
he  exhibited  his  power  over  the  vital  functions. 

A  similar  control  over  these  functions  was  claimed  by  the  late 

Professor ,  of  Aberdeen  University.    That  he  hiul  this  control, 

if  not  directly,  at  least  in  an  indirect  form,  and  one  which  admits 
of  explanation,  was  shown  by  the  following  circumstance-  As 
some  doubts  had  been  expressed  of  the  alleged  fact,  on  one  occa- 
sion, without  any  warning  of  his  intention,  he  ran  once  round  the 
table  in  his  room,  and  threw  himself  suddenly  on  a  couch.  At 
this  moment  his  face  was  deiidly  pale,  his  breathing  could  not  be 
perceived,  and  his  pulse  could  not  be  felt  at  the  wrist.  On  moist- 
ening his  lips  with  a  stimulant,  tlie  pulse  began  to  return,  at  fiist 
feebly,  and  he  could  be  seen  to  breathe  bel'ore  time  was  afforded 
for  exposing  the  chest  to  apply  the  stethoscope. 
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Whether,  as  iii  this  instance,  Townshend  and  the  Edinburgh 
student  brought  on  the  syncope  indirectly  throiij^h  the  jirevioua 
stoppage  of  the  respiration,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  If  so, 
the  unnatural  character  of  the  occurrence  is  much  lessened,  if  not 
sufficiently  explaine^i. 

I'rofessor had  suffered  for  several  years  Ijefore  his  death 

from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  and  was  liable  to  faintings 
after  exercise  or  other  exertion.  He  dietl  about  two  years  after 
the  occurrence  just  mentioned — and  which  I  witnessed, — in  Eng- 
lantl,  after  a  very  short  illness. 

In  such  instances  oa  the  above  the  cessation  of  the  vital 
functions  could  only  have  been  apparent ;  but  there  can  lie  little 
doubt  that,  in  some  of  the  cases  of  rejmrted  restoration,  after  some 
minutes  of  submersion  in  water,  the  extinction  was  real,  prol>a]dy 
in  consequence  of  syncope,  or  of  some  state  approaching  to  it, 
having  come  on,  in  place  of  asphyxia,  as  usually  happens.  As 
to  the  allegcfl  cases  of  ])ersona  who  have  been  said  to  have  been 
many  hours,  and  even  days,  without  pulse  or  breathing,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  afQrm,  with  Dr.  Symonds,  that  the  observers  were 
deceived,  and  that  in  reality  both  these  functions  were  performed, 
tliougli  in  so  low  a  degi'ea  as  to  escape  detection,  as  in  hyber- 
nating  animals. 

It  is  but  pi-oper,  however,  to  add,  on  this  point,  tlie  striking  cir- 
cumstance related  in  liis  lectures  by  Professor  Maschka  of  Prague. 
A  mature  child,  which  showed  no  signs  of  life,  was  placed  in  the 
anatomical  rooms  of  the  University,  left  there  for  fourteen  hours, 
and  theu  taken  to  the  physiology  class-room.  On  laying  open 
the  chest  no  blood  fiowed  from  the  ijiteguments  and  soft  parts  in 
front.  Wlien  the  lieart  was  i*eached,  it  was  seen  pulsating  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  beats  per  minute.  The  lungs  were  seen  to  be  in 
the  fretal  condition.  The  professor  stated  to  his  class  that  the 
occurrence  was  witnessed  by  himself  and  some  of  his  colleagues. 

In  actual  practice  it  might  often  be  difficidt  to  determine 
betwixt  the  minimum  of  the  vital  functions  and  their  entire  arrest, 
none  of  the  usual  tests  advanced  being  much  to  be  rehed  on.  Thus, 
in  hybeniating  animals,  who  are  known  to  breathe,  a  mirror  is  not 
dimmed  by  them  when  in  this  state — so  that  this  popular  test  must 
fail, — though  the  Ijreatbing  has  not  entirely  ceased.  In  the  same 
way  we  become  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  the  Winslow  test  of  placing 
a  vessel  fidl  of  water  over  the  bottom  of  the  cheat.  In  I)r.  Mar- 
shal! ITalVs  experiments  with  the  bat,  a  delicate  apparatus  which 
he  had  contrived  to  detect  the  slightest  motion  was  not  disturbed 
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during  the  contintiance  of  his  expenments  with  tliis  aziimal  in  the 
torpid  state.  A8  to  the  circulation,  it  may  oontinae  though  no 
pulsation  can  be  felt  over  the  arteries  or  the  cardiac  region,  and 
no  sound  be  perceptible  hj  auBcultation,  as  I  have  once  or  twice 
witnessed  in  profound  coma  from  intoxication,  notwithstanding 
which  recovery  took  place. 

Few  practitioners  would  be  willing  to  apply  Foubert's  test  of 
the  cessation  of  the  circulation — namely,  cutting  tlirough  one  of 
the  intercostal  spaces,  and  feeling  the  heart  through  it  -with,  the 
point  of  the  finger. 

Various  practical  methods  of  testing  the  reality  of  death  hiive, 
however,  been  proposed,  such  as  that  of  Laborde,  who  states  that 
if  a  needle  be  plunged  into  the  muscles  of  a  limb  in  the  dead 
bo<!y,  it  will  \ie  found  oa  removal,  after  from  twenty  to  sixty 
minutes,  to  retain  iU  lustre ;  while,  in  tlie  living,  a  needle,  simi- 
larly treated,  will  have  become  oxidised :  or  that  of  Dupont,  by 
dnjpping  atropine  into  the  eye,  and  observing  if  it  acts  on  the 
pupil. 

Some  still  simpler  testa  of  tlie  arrest  of  the  circulation,  and 
consequently  of  the  reality  of  death,  have  been  suggested — namely, 
the  injection  of  a  few  drops  of  anmionia  under  the  skin,  which,  in 
the  dead  body,  gives  rise  to  no  surrounding  redness,  as  it  does 
whilo  lifii  continues  ;  or,  again,  the  tying  of  a  ligature  round  a  finger, 
anil  notifig  if  rwluess  occurs  or  not  beyond  the  ligatured  part  of 
the  finger, 

Siniultuiu'ouHly  with  the  arrest  of  the  vital  functions  the  eyes 
lose  their  lustre,  the  surface  generally  assumes  a  marked  pallor, 
and  the  muscles  become  relaxed.  To  all  of  these  appearances, 
which  usually  mark  off  veiy  distinctly  tlie  niument  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  vital  ns  contrasted  with  the  mere  organic  functions, 
some,  at  least,  apparent  exceptions  are  known  occasionally  to 
occur.  The  eyes,  for  instance,  retain  their  lustre  for  some  time 
after  death  from  breathing  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  pallor  of  the 
surface,  in  certain  cases  presently  to  be  noticed,  may  be  so  slight 
or  evanescent  as  to  lie  scarcely  sufificient  to  attract  attention. 
The  muscular  relaxation  ngaiii,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  equally 
with  the  pallor  of  the  surface,  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  marked  feature 
of  the  change  from  life  to  death,  may  also  faO  to  take  place., 
as  in  a  class  of  instances  to  which  1  shall  have  to  refer  by- 
and-by. 

Tilt!  plu^noniena  last  adverted  to.  you  will  have  noticed,  occur 
simultaneously  with  the  extinction  of  the  vital  functions.     Those 
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to  which  I  Imve  now  to  direct  your  attention,  are,  secondly,  the 

phenomena  which  follow  the  arrest  of  the  vital  functions,  and 
indiciite  the  oixuntiuce  of  molecular  deaths  or  the  arrest  of  the 
organic  functions.  Their  occurrence  precedes,  in.  order  of  time, 
the  subsequent  changes  originating  in  physical  alterations  of  the 
tissues. 

1«  The  most  important  phenomenon  belonging  to  this  period  is 
the  coagidation  of  the  blocxl  in  the  heart.  In  this  orgfin  the  form 
assumed  by  the  bloo<l  is  occasionally  that  of  a  fibrinous  clot,  some- 
times a  soft  clot.  In  some  forms  of  death  the  blood  remains 
to  all  appearance  fluid,  though  this  is  asserted  by  Hassal  to  be 
only  apparently  the  fact  in  any  case.  To  what  extent  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  else- 
where than  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  is  a  moot  point,  to 
which  we  shall  have  to  return  ainder  Wounds.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  fact,  however,  that  blood  withdrawn  irom  the  body  within 
the  first  three  or  four  hours  after  death  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
found  to  coagulate  on  exposure. 

2.  In  atldition  to  this  sign  of  death  and  indication  of  its 
reahty,  wo  have  the  further  phenomenon,  the  loss  of  muscular 
contractibility, — like  the  last,  a  sign  of  greater  value  and  importance 
than  any  of  those  which  have  been  as  yet  adverted  to.  This 
change  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  mere  state  of  relaxation 
of  the  muscles,  wliich,  as  we  have  seen,  so  strikingly  marks  the 
cessation  of  the  vital  functions.  Although  the  tonicity  of  the 
muscles  has  ceased  at  the  moment  of  systemic  death,  these  tissues 
are  found  to  retain  their  contraetibility  for  some  time  longer, 
admitting,  as  this  property  does,  of  being  readily  elicited  by  cei-tain 
stimuli. 

The  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  mxiscular  contrac- 
tibility in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  body  is  believed  to  follow  a  ceitaiu 
fixed  order.  Thus,  acconliug  to  Nysten,  the  parts  which  first  pre- 
sent this  change  are  the  neck  and  trunk,  it  then  aj)peara  in  the 
lower  extremities,  and  lastly,  in  the  upper — its  departure  observing 
the  same  order.  With  tliis  agree  suljstantiaDy  the  later  assertions 
of  Kussraaid. 

The  duration  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  dead  body  is  short- 
ened by  its  exposure  to  warmth  and  moisture,  and  to  ammoniacal, 
carbonic,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases ;  it  is  unatTccted  by  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  sulphurous  acid  gases,  nor  is  it 
diminished  in  cases  of  asphyxia,  strangulation,  and  drowning. 

But,  independently  of  these  causes  affecting  the  continuance 
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of  this  property  of  the  muscular  fibre  after  death,  it  has  been 
lately  diacovered  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  of  which  the  pei|{ 
aoQ  has  died  exerts  a  considerable  influence  on  this  changi? 
Thus,  in  some  experiments  on  the  muscles  of  the  tronk  and  limbs 
with  the  galvanic  stimulus,  the  irritability  was  found  to  disappear 
in  peritcinitifl  in  about  three  hours  ;  in  pbtliisis,  scirrhus,  and 
cancer,  in  from  three  to  six  hours ;  in  death  from  profuse  hsemor- 
ihage  or  mortal  lesions  of  the  heart,  in  about  nine  houra ;  in 
ajKJplexy  with  paralysis,  in  about  twelve  hours ;  and  in  ad^iiamic 
fevers  and  pneumonia,  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours. 

The  continuance  of  contractibility  in  the  muscles  after 
extinction  of  the  vital  powers  explains  some  facts  already  adv< 
to,  as  well  as  some  which  will  come  under  onr  notice  afterwards — 
namely,  the  alleged  delivery  of  the  foetus,  and  the  dischai^je  of  the^ 
urine  and  fieces  after  apparent  death ;  the  appearances  of  woi 
at  various  periods  after  death,  etc.    The  best  method  for  testing  it 
presence  is  by  galvanism,  though  it  may  be  shown  to  exist  by  simplj 
pricking,  or  other^ase  irritating  a  nerve  of  motion  leading  to  tlrf 
part    As  a  general  principle  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  muscular  irritability  is  synchronous  with  the  com-; 
mencement  of  cadaveric  rigidity.  ' 

3.  The  loss  of  animal  heat  which  follows  the  extinction  of  the 
vital  functions  is  a  more  wjuivocal  sign  of  death  than  the  pheno-, 
menon  last  mentioned.     The  mean  time  required  for  the  complete^ 
cooling  of  the  corpse  has  been  fixed  by  Caspar  at  from  eight  to 
twelve  hours.     The  process,  however,  admits  of  modification  by  ad 
great  variety  of  circumstances.     As  a  general  rule,  the  cooling  of  • 
the  dead  body  is  slower  of  completion  after  acute  than  after  chronic 
diseases.     It  ia  usually  considerably  retarded  in  as])hyxial  cases, 
except  in  the  case  of  submersion.      In  suddenly  fatal  apoplexy, 
accident,  or  acute  disease,  the  body  bos  often  been  found  to  retain 
its  heat  for  long  periods.     After  death  by  hanging,  suffocation,  or 
breathing  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  has  been  observed  to  retain  its  heat 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  or  even  longer;  though 
in   some  cases  of  fatal  asphyxia  it  has  been  known  to  cool  as 
rapidly  as  in  death  firom  other  causes. 

It  has  been  oljserved,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  those  who 
have  died  from  chronic  tlisease.  and  in  whom  death  has  taken 
place  slowly,  the  bodies  have  cooled  very  mpidly.  They  have 
been  found  quite  cold  on  the  surface  within  four  or. five  horns 
after  death  ;  at  least  as  cold  as  other  subjects  al'ter  the  lajjse  of 
4»en  or  twenty  houra  who  have  ilied  under  reverse  circumstances. 
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In  such  cases  coldness  of  the  body  is  commonly  manifested,  before 
dissolution,  in  the  parts  most  exposed,  as  the  bands  and  feet,  the 
nose  and  the  ears. 

Tlie  human  body,  cieteris  paribus,  will  part  with  its  heat  in 
the  same  way  as  any  other  mass  of  matter  platted  in  a  medium 
cooler  than  itself,  namely,  by  radiation  and  conduction.  Thus. 
the  fact  is  easily  expliiinod  that  the  bcMiy  parts  with  its  heat 
sooner  in  water  than  in  air,  in  a  current  of  air  than  in  a  tratniuil 
atmosphere,  and  in  a  large  tlrnn  in  a  aniall  room  ;  as  alan  the  circum- 
stance that  the  body  of  an  adult  cools  more  slowly  than  that  of  a 
child  or  of  an  old  person,  a  fat  than  a  lean  person,  a  body  wrajjped 
in  clothes  than  a  naked  corjxse,  etc. 

The  time  the  liody  will  take  tfl  cool  may  occAsionally  form  an 
important  element  in  a  case  of  murder,  by  the  connection  which 
the  pcrioil  of  death  may  have  ^vith  the  act  of  the  accused  party. 

In  the  ca.se  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Millie,  for  the  man- 
slaughter of  whom  a  man  named  Bolam  was  tried  in  Euf^land  some 
years  a^o,  the  Ixjdy,  althouj^h  clothed,  is  reported  to  have  been 
found  cold  about  nijie  hours  after  death. 

In  tlie  case  of  William  Spicer,  tried  for  the  murder  of  liis  wife 
at  Kcading,  in  Mm-ch,  1846,  the  facts  comiccted  with  the  rif^idity 
and  coolinjT  of  the  body,  and  the  peiiod  of  time  required  for  the 
development  of  these  ct>ntlition8,  fonned  essential  elements  in  the 
chaLu  of  cu'cumstantial  evidence  by  wliich  gxult  was  brought  home 
to  the  panel.  Two  contused  wounds  were  found  on  the  womau*8 
temples,  sufficient  to  have  stunned  her,  but  not  to  have  caused  her 
death.  It  appeared  probalde  that  tlie  prisoner  liad  tlirowu  her 
down  a  cellar-stairs,  where  she  was  found  lying  dead  with  fracture 
of  the  skull,  and  of  the  second  cervical  vertebra.  The  noise  of  the 
fall  of  the  deceased  was  lieard  about  half-past  twelve ;  her  body, 
when  discovered  at  nine  o'clock,  was  quite  cold  and  rigid.  The 
inference  wbich  the  prosecutor  required  to  establish  was  that  she 
bad  been  dead  for  the  whole  of  this  pericKl.  In  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  this  assumption,  the  medical  witness  declared  that 
at  that  season  rigidity  would  not  come  on  liefore  at  least  fi'oin 
eight  to  ten  hours^a  period  which  corresponded  with  a  short  visit 
to  his  house  by  the  panel  at  the  time  the  fall  was  heard,  and 
completely  negatived  tlie  possibility  of  a  statement  made  by  him 
that  he  had  seen  liis  wife  in  life  on  a  subsequent  visit  at  a  quarter 
to  five. 

There  is  a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  the  one  we 
have  liecn  considering,  and  forming  an  apparent  exception  to  the 
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rule  regarding  the  cooling  of  the  body  after  the  cessation  of  the 
vital  functions,  which  requires  here  to  be  adverted  ta  I  oUnde  toJ 
certain  alleged  instances  of  the  corpse,  without  any  evident  eausv 
maiatalDing  its  temperature  for  many  hours  after  dissolution,  or 
even  exhibiting  a  degree  of  heat  greater  than  it  had  done  during 
life.  Thus,  Dr.  DavT^  has  found  a  teniperature  of  113°  F.  in  the 
pericardium  after  deatL 

The  diflicidties  which  such  an  occnnv.nce  might  give  rise  to  are 
well  illusti-ated  by  the  following  case,  which  apjxsared  in  tlie  Lancet^ 
and  which  had  evidently  been  communicated  by  the  reporter  in  a 
fit  of  remorse,  occasioned  by  his  jjrecipitancy. 

In  October  1840,  a  ser\'ant^girl,  who  had  retired  to  bed  in 
apparently  perfect  health,  was  found  the  following  morning,  as  it 
appeared,  dead.  A  surgeon  who  was  called  pronounced  her  to  be 
really  so,  and  tliat  she  had  been  dead  for  some  hours.  A  coroner  s 
inquest  was  summoned  for  four  o*clock,  and  the  reporter  and  the 
aorgeon  who  had  been  called  in  to  the  girl  were  ordered  to  inspect 
the  body  previous  to  its  sitting.  On  prncoeding  to  the  house  for 
this  purpose  at  two  o'clock,  the  inspectors  foimd  the  girl  lying  in 
bed  in  an  easy  posture,  her  face  pallid,  but  placid  and  composed,  as 
if  she  were  in  a  deep  sleep,  while  the  heat  of  the  body  had  not 
diminiahetL  A  vein  was  opened  by  them,  and  various  stumuli 
applied,  but  without  aCfordinir  any  sign  of  resuscitation.  After 
two  liLiurs  of  hesitation  and  delay,  a  mcfisage  being  brought  that 
the  jury  were  waiting  for  their  evidence,  they  were  forced  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  inspection.  In  moving  the  body  for  this  pur})Ose  the 
warmth  ami  pliancy  of  the  limbs  were  such  as  to  give  the  exam- 
iners the  idea  tliat  they  had  to  do  with  a  living  subject  I  The 
internal  cavities,  as  they  proceeded,  were  found  so  warm  that  a 
very  cojjious  steam  issued  from  thi^ni  un  their  exjiosura  All  the 
viscera  were  in  a  healthy  state,  and  nothing  was  detected  which 
could  throw  the  smallest  light  on  the  cause  of  thus  person's  death. 

The  explanation  of  such  an  occurrence  as  the  above  is  not 
diQicult.  In  such  instances  the  body  will  have  parted  with  its 
natural  heat  so  slowly,  that,  l>efore  this  has  ha^l  time  to  disappear^ 
the  commencement  of  imtrefactiou^wbich  is  unusually  early  ia 
such  eases — will  have  led  to  the  evolution  of  additional  heat,  by 
the  occurrence  of  those  chemical  changes  on  which  this  pi 
depends.  One  or  two  facts  from  my  own  experience  will  pj 
this  matter  in  its  true  light.  The  cases  which  follow,  allowing 
for  some  exaggeration  in  the  Lancet  case,  do  not  differ  from  it 
essentially. 
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A  seanian  aiTectod  with  scorLutus  died  suddenly  from  (aa  was 
found  on  dissection)  the  effusion  iuto  the  pleural  cavities  of  sixteen 
ouuees  af  serum.  Next  day,  on  jjroueedmg  to  his  huuse  for  tlie 
inspection,  I  was  informed  that  the  body  had  retained  its  heat,  and 
the  limbs  thiiir  flexibility.  Tlie  heat  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  was 
little,  if  at  all,  below  the  vital  temperature.  Next  day  putrefaction 
liad  advanced  so  far  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  hLs  state,  the  heat 
being  greatest  in  the  chest,  where  the  decomposition  was  farthest 
advanced.  1  once  witnessed  the  morueut4u*y  alarm  of  a  student  on 
the  removal  of  the  sternum  at  finding  the  contents  of  the  chest 
■warm,  and  steam  issuinj^  from  its  cavity.  The  following  case, 
however,  is  more  to  the  point ; — 

One  morning,  in  the  summer  of  1840,  I  was  sent  for  to 
Littlejohn  Street,  Abenleen,  to  see  a  lad  of  seventeen,  who  liad 
just  faUon  ilnwn  in  tiie  street,  when  on  hLs  way  to  a  workshop  in 
the  neighbourhood.  He  had  immediately  before  left  his  parents' 
house  in  good  biuilth  and  spirits.  Tlie  death  appfuri^d  to  have 
been  instantaneous,  binding  that  nothing  could  be  done  1  left  as 
soon  as  I  perceived  that  he  was  really  dead.  On  the  afternofm  of 
the  same  day  I  was  again  sent  for  by  the  lad's  mother,  who  stated 
that  she  hiui  been  deten*ed  f]*om  proceeding  to  dis})ose  of  t!ie  bixly 
by  observing  that  it  did  not  become  cold,  as  might  have  beea 
expected  bad  he  been  really  dead ;  that  tlic  limbs  wi;re  still 
8ui>ple ;  and  that  witliiu  the  previous  half-hour  the  colour  Lad 
returned  to  his  cheeks.  In  short,  slie  ex]>ected  that  he  was  a1x)ut 
to  come  to  life  again,  Tliese  statements  were  undoubtedly  correct, 
and  it  was  my  jiainful  duty  to  make  tlie  poor  woman  aware  that 
all  tliis  was  owing  to  the  very  rapid  approach  of  decomposition  in 
tliis  instHn<'.e,  which,  by  next  day,  wiw  fully  develojHid  in  the  bixly, 
the  increased  temperature  still  continuing 

In  some  nire  cases  the  comniencement  of  putrefaction,  with 
the  consequent  wannth  of  tbe  body  causetl  by  it,  ftjUows  dissolu- 
tion so  siHiedLLy  that  the  previous  rigidity  of  the  Undjs  wliich 
succeeds  the  cooling  of  the  corpse  has  escapc^l  notice  altogether, 
from  its  slightly  marked  characlur  or  brief  duration,  lusUmces  of 
this  exceptional  sort  are  encountered  after  the  sudden  deatlis, 
especially  in  very  wai-m  weather,  of  persons  previously  in  health, 
who  Lave  fallen  victims  after  brief  illness  to  attacks  of  acute 
intlammatory  or  apopleiitic  diHcases.  In  all  such  cases  a  careful 
investigation  will  lead  to  detection  of  some  of  the  indications  of 
the  cominencement  of  dccomjmsition  in  tbe  body. 

The  contuiuance  of  secretion,  absorption,  and  nutrition  for  a 
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short  period  after  death  has  been  contended  for.  horn  the  exuda- 
tion of  serous  fluids  in  some  partvS,  their  disappearance  in  others^ 
and  thii  allei^ed  growth  of  tlie  Imir  after  the  extinction  of  the  vital 
functions.  These  facts — admitting  to  some  ejctent  their  reality — 
are  capable  of  explanation  on  such  merely  physical  principles  u 
transudation,  endosmose,  penetration,  etc.,  without  supjwsing  the 
continuance  for  a  time  after  death  of  the  moleculiir  processes ; 
others  of  thi^m  may  be  accounted  for  on  chemical  principles. 
Still,  it  is  not  iuipossible  that,  as  in  some  of  tlie  lower  grades  of 
organisation,  cell-growth,  from  its  comparative  independence  of  the 
vital  functions,  may  continue  for  a  abort  jjeriod  after  the  cessation 
of  these  functions. 

Prom  the  combination  of  the  signs  wc  have  passed  in  review 
— namely,  first,  the  cessation  t»f  the  ^^tal  functions ;  s^a>nd,  the 
lustrele^  eye ;  third,  the  loss  of  muscular  uuntmetiiity ;  fourth, 
the  pallor  of  the  surface ;  Jiftk,  the  loss  of  tlie  animal  heat ;  and 
ttii^tk^  Un;  rf^laxation  uf  the  niuscle.s — Cn.s]>ar  fixes  the  fn'riorl  wliich 
may  have  elapsed  since  the  death  at  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  at 
the  longest. 
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DKATU — (Co7Uinued), 

PUYSICAL  CuA^iOEB  IN  THE  BOBY  BEFO&E  P UT&EFACTION  HAS  COMMENCED. — Cllda- 

verio  SofU'iiing — Cadaveric  Rigitlity — Cadaveric  Spasm — Tetanic  Spasm — Cada- 
veric Lividitiea  (UyiiOHtnscs) — External  UypotttnMea — [nteni.il  HyjHjatAnea. — 
CuANOiiis  IN  THE  External  j^si'ECT. — Fades  Hiii)x>cratica — FlaUcniiig  of  the 
Soft  Parts — C'hangea  in  the  Eyeball  and  Pupil — Cbongea  ia  the  Statr  of  the 
Hands. — Chanoeb  ORiciKATrNo  in  the  Process  or  DECoMPoarriosr. — Condi- 
tiona  capable  of  retarding  or  hastening  Decomposition— Congelation— Elevated 
Teanpentore — Electricity — Various  Gases,  etc 
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Succeeding  the  phenomena  last  discussed — namely,  coagulation  of 
the  blood,  loss  of  muscular  contractility,  loss  of  animal  heat,  and 
relaxation  of  the  muscles, — ^I  have  next  to  advert  to  tho  appear- 
ance of  a  set  of  sigUH  of  death  iucompatihle  with  the  maintenance 
of  life,  originating  in  physical  alteration  of  the  soft  solids,  and 
precedinrj,  in  order  of  time^  the  commencement  of  decomposition. 
The  most  prominent  of  the  clinnges  marking  off  this  raidtUe  period 
are,  softening  of  the  muscles  on  the  one  hand,  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  on  the  other,  and  the  appearance  of  lividities  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body. 

The  softening  of  the  animal  tissues  which  follows  dissolution 
after  a  sliort  period,  ia  not  to  be  confounded  with  tlio  reappearance 
of  the  same  phenomenon  at  a  later  period  under  the  influence  of 
decomposition.  The  latter  is  the  cadaveric  softening  of  authors, 
and  follows  the  disappearance  of  rigidity ;  while  the  former,  on 
the  conti-ary,  is  found  to  precede  its  advent. 

The  softness  or  want  of  elasticity  of  the  textures  of  the  body, 
wliich  speedily  succeeds  death,  is  the  iirst  of  the  alterations  in  it 
which  are  due  to  the  destruction  of  their  physical  properties.  It 
ia  doubtless  owing  pai'tly  to  differences  in  the  distribution  of  the 
fluids  present  in  the  tissues,  and  partly  to  changes  in  the  tissues 
themselves.  The  flatteuing  of  those  parts  of  the  body  upon 
wliich  it  rests,  in  consequence  of  this  loss  of  its  elasticity,  has 
been  consideredj  on  good  grounds,  as  a  valuable  criterion  of  the 
reality  of  death.    The  flexibility  of  the  joints,  which  is  noticeable 
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at  the  same  time,  obviously  depends  on  the  now  relaxed  state  of 
the  muscles  f^enerally ;  a  phenomenon,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
not  iiniversally  oljserved  in  the  dead  body. 

The  next  sign,  which  may  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  a 
fiullier  stage — distinguishable,  in  general,  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
in  the  series  of  evolutions  in  tlie  dead  body, — is  tliat  of  the 
appearance  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  or  that  change  which  occurs  in  the 
body  after  deatli,  when  the  softening  described  at  lost  lecture  has 
given  place  to  an  oppoBite  state  of  the  limbs  and  joints.  In  place 
of  their  former  tiaccidity,  the  muscles  now  acquire  a  bmwny  firm- 
ness, and  it  requires  some  force  to  move  the  joints  from  the 
position,  whatever  that  may  be,  which  they  have  by  this  time 
assumed  This  state  of  the  muscles  and  joints  continues  till  the 
approach  of  putrefaction;  but  it  is  not  equally  marked  in  all 
cases,  nor  does  the  period  of  its  appearance  and  disappearance 
correspond  in  diflerent  bodies.  In  those  cases,  which  I  formerly 
noticetl,  whei*e  the  vital  heat  is  succeeded,  without  any  appre- 
ciable interval,  l>y  the  rise  of  temperature  caused  by  the 
commencemeut  of  decomposition,  the  rigidity  is  naually  so  slight, 
or  has  given  place  so  speedily  to  cadaveric  softening,  an  to  have 
escaped  notice  entirely.  Cadaveric  rigidity  is  considered  an  im- 
portant inclication  of  the  reality  of  death.  This  change  is  first 
noticed  in  the  lower  jaw,  then  in  the  neck  and  trunk;  it  next 
appears  in  the  lower  extremities ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  upper.  Ite 
departure  ol)ser\'e3  the  same  order ;  and,  once  gone,  it  does  not 
return,  but  gives  place  to  a  state  of  relaxation  of  the  soft  parte> 
even  more  marked  than  befoi*e. 

Tlie  period  of  the  appearance  of  cadaveric  rigidity  is  liable  to 
vary  considci-ably  in  diflerent  cases.  Eight,  ten,  and  twenty  liours 
after  death  have  bt^en  fixed  on  as  the  date  of  its  occuiTence.  while 
an  occasional  delay  has  been  contended  for  of  even  thirty  hours. 
Its  mean  duration  is  fi*om  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  houi-s.  although 
it  has  been  knowu  at  times  to  lust  for  six  or  seven  days,  or  even 
more.  These  results  are  modified  by  season,  temperature,  and  the 
nature  of  the  fatal  disease  or  injur)'.  As  a  general  ndi\  a  low 
temperature  favours  the  rigidity  of  the  lK>dy ;  as  does  previous 
vigour  of  constitution,  sudden  deutli  from  violence  or  accident,  and 
the  middle  period  of  life;  though  it  has  been  met  with  well- 
marked  in  the  veiy  old,  and  even  in  still-bom  infants,  of  which 
I  have  lately  met  with  an  examitle.  After  diseases  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  fevers,  narcotic  i>oiHoinng,  and  death  by  lightnings 
t>  ^ic  rigidity  is  but  little  marked,  though  even  in  tb( 
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it  Tnay  usuftlly  be  observed  to  occur.  That  the  seat  of  tlio 
ri^^dity  is  the  muscular  system  is  universally  admitted,  but  what 
the  precise  state  of  the  muscular  tissues  is,  has  not  bcicn  deter- 
mined, notwithstanding  the  various  explanations  which  have  been 
advanced  on  the  subject  by  physiologists  and  medical  jurists. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  rigidity  as  it  manifests  itself  in 
the  limbs  and  joints.  It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however, 
that  the  same  phenomenon  is  to  be  met  with  occasionally  iu  cer- 
tain interna!  partSj  such  as  tlie  heart  aud  intestinal  tract.  In  the 
latter  situation,  its  occurrence  can  lead  to  no  mistak&  Id  the 
former,  the  contraction  thus  induced  has  led  to  the  assumption  of 
the  heart  being  hypertrophied,  from  the  close  contraction  of  the 
left  ventricle,  which  in  these  instances  mimics  very  closely  the 
so-called  concentric  hyjiertropby.  Indeed,  so  much  is  this  the 
case,  that  certain  pathologists  have  set  down  all  such  cases,  as 
noticed  by  authors,  to  cadaveric  rigidity  merely,  in  the  absence  of 
actual  disease. 

Cadaveric  Spasm. — It  is  of  importance  to  be  aware  of  a 
species  of  rigidity  different  from  the  above,  which  is  liable  to 
occur  after  death,  and  which  might  be  easily  confounded  with 
cadaveric  rigidity.  I  allude  to  what  has  been  tern»ed  catlaveric 
spasm.  It  consists  in  a  sort  of  spasmodic  contraction  assumed  by 
the  muscles  at  or  before  death,  which  they  are  found  to  retain  for 
some  hours  after  death,  passing  then  into  true  cadaveric  rigidity. 
This  so-called  spasm  has  usually  been  observed  in  cei-tain  cases  of 
sudden  death ;  as  after  the  more  violent  forma  of  death  in  battle  ; 
after  apopkxie  /mtdroi/nnte,  and  serious  ceiebro-spinal  iujuries. 
I  have  known  it  to  occur,  however,  after  deaths  by  pneumonia  and 
pulmonary  ajwplexy. 

That  this  state  of  the  body  after  death  is  not  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  having  met  with  several 
instances  in  my  practice,  having  had  occasion  in  1850  to  record 
three  such  cases,  in  a  paper  in  the  Mtdu^al  Gazette^  and  eight  more 
in  a  review  of  "  Kussmaiil  on  Cadaveric  Itigidity,"  In  tlie  British 
and  Forrifpi  Medico-Chirnrgical  Ilt:vir.w. 

A  startling  incident  at  the  famous  Balaklava  charge  in  the 
Crimean  war  belongs  apparently  to  this  class  of  cases.  Captain 
Nolan,  while  riding  in  advance  of  the  cavalry,  received  a  woimd 
from  a  Kussian  shell,  which  tore  open  his  chest.  The  arm  which 
he  was  waving  in  the  air  at  the  moment  remained  high  uplifted, 
and  he  retained  his  seat  on  his  horse,  which  wheeled  rouiid  and 
retreated ;  the  rider  gave  a  death-shriek,  and  passed  tlirough  the 
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ranks  in  the  same  position  and  attitude  before  dropping  from  the 
saddle. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  is  of  importance  in  medico-legal 
practice,  to  be  aware  of  the  occasional  occurrence  of  such  cases 
as  these  Thus,  a  weapon  grasped  in  the  hand  of  a  coipse  pointa 
to  death  by  suicide,  as  such  a  circumstance  coidd  not  be  produced 
by  a  munlerer.  It  haa  been  actually  fnund  that  the  hand  of  a 
dead  person  cannot  be  made  to  grasp  a  weapon  in  the  sumo  way 
as  a  hand  that  has  had  it  firmly  heJd  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  at  or  before  tlie  extinction  of  life.  At  the  trial  of  a 
person  named  Saville,  in  1844,  in  England,  it  came  out  in  evi- 
dence that  the  deceased,  bis  wife,  was  found  dead  with  her  tliioat 
cut,  and  that  there  was  a  razor,  not  grasped,  but  lying  loosely  in 
her  hand.  There  was  no  blood  upon  the  band  which  held  the 
razor,  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  of  its  btiiiig  loose,  rendered 
it  certain  that  the  weapon  must  have  been  placed  there  by  some 
one  after  the  woman's  death. 

In  a  case  tried  in  France  in  1835,  a  man  narrowly  escaped  con- 
viction as  the  murderer  of  his  father.  The  latter  had  been  found 
dead  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  a  recently  dischar^ged  pistol  grasped 
in  his  right  hand,  the  weapon  resting  upon  the  thigli  in  such  a 
way  that  the  slfghteat  motion  of  the  part  would  apparently 
have  caused  it  to  fall.  It  was  assumed  tliat  the  son  had  pro- 
duced the  injury  to  tJie  face  which  had  been  the  cause  of  death, 
and  had  afterwards  jdaced  i\ni  jiistol  in  his  father's  hand  in  order 
to  induce  tlie  supposition  of  suicide.  The  medical  evidence,  by 
showing  that  the  grasping  of  the  weapon  cotdd  not  have  been 
simulated  after  death,  led  to  an  acquittal. 

The  occuiTence  of  the  same  phenomenon,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  by  attention  to  minute  circumstances,  negative  the  possibility 
of  suicide. 

Tlius,  in  the  case  of  Lord  William  Russell,  murderetl  by  his 
valet,  it  wiw  observed  that  one  hand  of  the  deceased  firmly 
grasped  the  sheet  of  the  bed,  as  if  in  a  struggle  with  an  assassin. 

In  a  case  tried  iu  England  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  an  old  woman  with  whom  he  cohabited.  The  body 
was  discovered  with  injuries  about  the  head,  pointing  to  death  by 
violence.  In  her  right  hand  was  found  a  considerable  quantity  of 
brown  hair,  and  iu  the  other  a  single  grey  liair,  all  grasped  evi- 
dently in  the  struggle  for  Life.  The  morning  following  the 
murder  the  prisoner  went  to  a  hoirdrcfiser,  and  desire<l  to  have 
his  hair  and  whiskers  cut     This  man  observed  that  the  hair  aad 
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whiskers  had  been  recently  cutj  and  evidently  by  some  one  un- 
accuatonied  to  hair-cutting.  The  whiskers,  unlike  the  hair  of  the 
lieud,  had  turned  grey.  Tho  hairdresser  wiia  of  opinion  that  the 
hair  found  iu  tlie  hands  of  the  deceased  was  of  the  same  colour 
iis  the  prisoner's.  This,  with  other  circumstances,  led  to  his  con- 
viction. 

In  some  of  ray  own  cases  the  suspicion  against  the  possibility 
of  criminal  violence  was  averted,  from  attention  to  the  circum- 
stances of  tiie  deaths.  One  or  two  of  these,  which  called  for 
investigation  by  the  law  authorities,  I  may  briefly  relate. 

In  April  1833,  a  woman,  aged  thirty-six,  was  found  dead  in 
a  house  of  bad  fame  in  Albion  Street,  Aberdeen.  She  had  been 
drinking  shortly  before  with  some  young  men,  who  were  observed 
to  leave  the  house  suddenly^  and  to  take  to  their  heels.  The  woman 
lay  on  htjr  back,  her  knees  drawn  up,  and  her  hands  grasping  the 
clothes,  the  body  retaining  its  position  in  consequence  of  cadaveric 
spasm  having  come  on  at  the  moment  of  death.  It  was  discovered 
on  dissection  that  this  female  had  died  of  pneumonia,  and  it  came 
out  in  the  precognition  that  one  of  the  young  men  had  been 
attempting  to  have  connection  with  lier  at  the  moment  of  death, 
which  the  woman  was  makiug  some  effort  to  prevent.  The 
parties  were  aU  in  drink  at  the  time. 

In  the  case  of  rape  and  murder  referred  to  near  the  con- 
clusion of  Lecture  XXIV.,  p.  359,  the  body  of  the  victim  liad  been 
fixed  at  death  in  much  the  same  position  as  in  tlie  last  case :  one 
of  the  knees  and  one  elbow  were  half  bent,  one  of  the  upper 
extremities  being  extended  at  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk,  and 
the  thighs  apart. 

A  woman  who  kept  a  brothel  in  Aberdeen  was  found  in  April 
1837  in  bed,  suffocated;  her  face  was  buried  in  the  pillow,  and 
her  limbs  fixed  by  cadaveric  spasm  in  such  a  position  as  to  show 
that  slie  had  died  in  a  severe  struggle  to  escapn  from  the  prone 
position  in  wlucli  she  was  lying  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Aa 
the  inmates  of  the  house  were  of  the  worst  description,  and  aa 
the  woman  was  known  to  have  had  money  in  her  possession,  a 
suspicion  arose  that  she  had  l>een  miinlered.  It  turned  out  on 
investigation,  however,  that  the  deceased  had  been  thrown  care- 
lessly into  lied  in  a  stato  of  intoxication  with  her  fare  downwards, 
and  left  there,  and  that  she  was  believed  to  have  been  too  drunk  to 
rectify  her  position,  notwithstanding  some  convulsive  efforts  to  do 
so,  when  the  weight  of  her  head  and  bust,  by  burying  her  mouth 
and  nostrils  in  the  pillow,  had  caused  suffocation. 
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It  should  be  known,  however,  that  a  similar  rigid  state  of  the 
muscles  occurs  at  or  after  death  by  strychnia  poisoning,  pel 
till  ordinary  cadaveric  rigidity  comes  on,  and  only  disappearin) 
along  with  it.  To  distinguish  betwixt  this  rigidity  from  strychnia 
and  ordinary  cadaveric  rigidity,  we  are  furnished  with  a  dia*, 
eliminating  test  in  the  circumstance,  which  I  have  been  able  to 
verify,  that  when  the  former  is  forcibly  overcome,  it  returns  after 
some  time,  which  is  not  the  csase  with  tlie  latter. 

Other  forms  of  tetanic  spasm — such  as  are  occasionally 
in  cases   of  apoplexy,  catalepsy,  syncope,  and  asphyxia — it  is 
believed  disappear  shortly  after  death. 

Wlien  to  the  series  of  signs  in  the  period  taken  under  review 
— pallor,  lustreless  eyes,  loss  of  muscular  contractility,  and  of 
animal  heat,  and  primary  relaxation  of  the  muscles — is  added  the 
subsequent  appearance  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  the  body,  according 
to  Caspar,  may  be  presumed  to  be  that  of  a  person  who  has  been 
dead  within  from  two  to  three  days  at  the  longest. 

We  have  now  to  turn  to  certain  appearances  on  the  surface 
and  internal  parts  of  the  dead  body,  which  are  referable,  though 
not  limited,  to  the  period  we  are  considering,  to  which  the  some-j 
what  vague  temx  lividities,  and  others  equally  loose,  have  been 
applied.  In  order  to  avoid  the  error  of  confounding  the  different 
appearances  which  have  been  classe<l  together  under  the  common 
naipe  nf  lividities  by  metlico-legal  writers,  we  shall  separately  con- 
sider here — (1),  those  of  them  which  appear  spontaneously  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  after  dnath,  and  bpfore  the  access  of  putre- 
faction in  it,  under  the  name  of  cadaveric  lividities,  the  so-termed 
external  hypostases  of  Caspar;  and  (2),  those  internal  lividities 
whicli  follow  death  and  precede  decomposition,  known  simply  aft^ 
the  hypostases  of  most  autliors,  or  the  iDternal  hypostases  of  Cj 
par.  This  will  sufhciently  discriminate  those  external  appear*] 
ances,  the  effects  of  natural  causes,  from  eccliymoses,  the  result  of 
violence  during  life,  and  also  from  certain  appearances,  whetlier 
external  or  internal,  which  have  been  mistaken  for  the  resiilta  of 
increased  vascular  action  or  congestion  before  death. 

Cadaveric  lividities  of  tlie  first  sort,  then,  are  certain  reddish 
patches  which  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  body  in  the  act  of 
cooling,  giving  to  the  previously  pale  skin  a  somewhat  mottl( 
appearance.     Though  at  first  luiually  of  a  pure  yet  dull  red,  tliei 
commonly  soon  deepen  to  a  shade  of  colour  varying  from  a  livid 
or  coppery  red  to  a  reddish  blue.     The  skin  presents  no  seosibl 
elevation  at  the  part,  as  in   ecch^inoees.     Their  shape,  as 
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noticed,  is  extremely  irregular,  appearing  as  they  do  in  isolated 
patches,  which  afterwards  coalesce  and  cover  largo  portions  of  the 
surface  of  the  dependent  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  rarely 
wanting  in  this  marked  form  when  the  body  is  examined  at  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  after  death ;  though,  occasionally, 
tlrey  are  either  absent  or  but  faintly  traced,  as  after  death  by 
copious  hseraorrhoges  or  anaimia.  They  are  readily  distinguish- 
able from  all  other  discolorationa  of  the  skin,  by  dividing  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  at  the  part,  as  such  incisions 
never  yield  eflused  fluid  or  coagulated  blood ;  or,  at  the  most, 
exhiliit  a  few  bloody  points  from  the  division  of  small  veins  in 
the  skin  or  areolar  tissue  underneath  it. 

In  speaking  of  these  cadaveric  lividities  I  have  avoided  the 
term  occasionally  appliwl  to  them  by  medical  jurists — suggilla- 
tious, — as  this  term  is  by  a  few  authors  restricted  to  eechymosea 
proper,  wliile  the  mass  of  writers  employ  it  as  synonymous 
with  the  appearance  we  are  considering — a  clashing  of  meanings 
which  is  rather  unfortunate,  and  which  ought  if  possible  to  be 
avoided. 

These  cadaveric  lividities,  or  external  hj'postases,  it  will  be 
seen  from  what  I  have  said,  readily  admit  of  being  {Ustinguished 
from  appearances  likely  to  be  confounded  with  them,  by  a  little 
attention  to  the  following  criteria  : — l'"'irst,  their  seat, — the  super- 
ticial  layer  of  the  true  skin ;  secondly,  tlieir  extent, — involving 
large  portions  of  the  body,  or  to  be  met  with  in  different  parts  of 
it  at  the  same  time ;  thirdly,  tlieir  circumference, — wldch,  though 
irregular  and  slashed,  terminates  abruptly,  and  not  by  a  gradual 
fading  into  the  surrounding  colourless  skin ;  fourtldy,  the  entire 
absence  of  extravasated  blood  at  their  site ;  and,  lastly,  by  the 
failure  in  detecting  any  trace  of  contusion  or  ruffling,  at  the  part, 
of  the  cuticle  or  true  skin. 

It  18  to  be  feared  that  a  want  of  attention  to  these  circum- 
stances has  led  to  the  fatal  mistake  of  confounding  these  lividi- 
ties with  the  eifects  of  violence  during  life.  Thus,  in  two 
cases,  for  which  we  are  inilclited  to  Sir  lvobei*t  C'hristison,  crimi- 
nal responsibility  is  believed  to  have  attached  to  innocent  indi- 
viduals. 

In  one  instance  of  this  sort,  which  occurred  in  Aberdeen  inlYG4, 
two  persons  were  condemned  for  the  murder  of  a  relative,  chiefly 
on  the  evidence  of  a  broad  blue  mark  observed  on  the  neck  of  the 
latter  after  death,  which  the  witnesses  compared  to  that  prmlucetl 
by  strangulation,  but  which  there  was  reason  to  believe,  from 
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their  own   description  of  it,  must  have   been  due   to   natural 
changes  Uiking  place  after  death. 

Another  case  occurred  in  Edinburgh  in  1808.  Two  persons 
were  tried  for  the  murder  of  a  companion  with  whom  they  had 
been  drinking  and  quarrelling,  and  who  was  discovered  soon  after* 
wards  Ivin*;  dead  in  a  wood,  \vith  marks  of  what  were  thought  to  be 
numerous  contusions  all  over  his  body.  On  the  trial  the  medical 
witnesses  proved  that  the  apparent  contusions  were  nothing  else 
than  the  livid  patches  sometimes  met  witli  on  the  body  after 
natural  death.     The  accused  parties  were  consequently  acquitted. 

These  cadaveric  lividities,  though  their  importance  to  the 
medical  jurist  must  be  obvious  from  what  has  now  been  stated, 
are  not  much  to  be  tnisted  na  indications  of  the  reality  of  death, 
on  account  of  their  liability  to  be  confounded  with  similar  mark.<i 
which  may  bo  met  with  on  the  lx>dy  at  or  before  deatli,  and  from 
which  it  is  sometimes  ditlicult  to  distinguish  them  without  pro- 
ceeding to  divide  the  integumenta  The  appearances  to  which  I 
refer — also  sometimes  loosely  classed  as  suggillatious — can  scarcely 
be  fitly  characterised  as  hypostases,  as  tliey  occur,  not  on  the 
dependent  but  on  the  non-defmudent  parts  of  the  body;  nor  can 
they  be  called  cadaveric  lividitics,  sinc^  tliey  ixm  to  be  encountered 
occasionally  on  the  li%^ng  as  well  as  on  the  dead.  Livid  patches 
of  this  sort  are  met  Mith  on  the  lei^s  and  feet  of  aged  persons,  and 
in  the  same  situation  on  the  bodies  of  those  dying  of  scun'y, 
typhus,  and  other  adynimiic  diseases.  In  subjcscts  not  Iwilonging 
to  either  of  these  categories  sucli  patclios  are  not  infrequently 
seen  on  tl*e  face;  often  on  the  front  of  the  neck  and  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  chest ;  sometimes  on  the  sides  of  tlie  trunk ;  and 
frequently  on  the  fronts  and  sides  of  the  limbs,  as  in  cases  of 
apoplexy,  hanging,  suffocation,  and  especially  after  death  by 
carbonic  acid. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  those  diffused  dusk\'-red  patches 
met  with  on  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  known  na  frost- 
erythyms,  to  which  1  have  thought  it  proper  to  attach  some  value 
as  indicative  of  death  by  cold,  in  two  articles,  one  furnished  to 
the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  British  and  Fo^-eicfn  MtdicO'Chirurgical 
Hmew,  page  485,  and  another  (at  the  request  of  Caspar)  to  the 
first  volume,  new  series,  of  the  Vierldjohrssckrift  fiir  Otrichtliche 
Medimn,  page  149. 

Tlie  discolorations  of  eitlier  of  these  sorts,  however,  are  but 
rarely  of  so  extended  a  character  as  cadaveric  li\ndities.  Tlioy  have 
usually  a  better  defined  outline,  while  tlie  blotMl,  whose  presence 
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gives  rise  to  them,  is  diffused  in  sparing  quantity  through  the 
areolar  tissue- — nut  iucorjiorated  with  the  true  skin.  Lesides,  the 
respective  sites  of  the  t"\vo  appearances  may  serve  sufficiently  to 
discriminate  the  one  from  the  other.  The  date  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  true  cadaveric  lividitieson  the  surface  of  tliia  l)ody  has 
been  fixed  by  Caspar  at  the  period  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours 
after  death. 

Turning  now  from  the  surface  of  the  dead  body  to  its  internal 
parts,  I  must  direct  your  attention  shortly  to  hypostases  of  the 
more  important  viscera,  orijj;infitin<;,  like  the  cadaveric  lividitieson 
depemlent  parts  of  the  surface,  in  the  gravitation  of  the  blood  affer 
death.  Tliese  iuternal  liypostaaea  are  met  with  in  their  most 
marked  shape  in  the  brain,  lungs,  intestines,  kidneys,  and  spinal 
conl.  In  the  hmin  thi.^  phenomtsnon  lui^ht  be  mi.stukoii  for  tlie 
so-calleJ  congestive  ajioplexj'.  In  the  lungs  this  post-martem 
apjieamuce  sometimes  presents  no  unapt  reaemblauce  to  puliiiouury 
apoplexy,  or  to  the  first  st^ige  of  pneimioin'a ;  as  does  its  existence 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  in  the  veins  of  the  spinal  meninges,  to 
inflammatory  injection  of  these  parts.  The  position  of  these 
several  hypostases,  especially  in  the  lungs  and  intestines,  will 
afford  the  best  coiTective  of  this  possible  en'or. 

A  few  additional  changes  in  the  bidy,  prior  to  the  occurrence 
of  decomposition,  call  for  a  short  notice  at  this  place.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  of  these  is  what  has  been  long  known,  from 
its  delineation  by  the  Father  of  Medicine,  as  The  Factrs  Hippo- 
eratica.  This  ajipearance,  cliaracterised  by  sinking  of  the  eyes, 
hollownesa  of  the  temples^  sharpness  of  the  nose,  di-jTiess  and 
harshness  of  tlie  forehead,  sallowness  of  the  countenance,  and  flac- 
cidity  and  paleness  of  the  lips,  precedes  death,  and  continues  to 
be  recognisable  after  dissolution. 

The  flattening  of  the  soft  parts  on  which  the  body  has  rested 
after  death  occurs  from  their  loss  of  elasticity. 

Besides  the  disappearance  of  the  lustre  of  the  conica  this  part 
becomes  subsequently  opaque  and  milky ;  a  film  of  mucus  is  seen 
adhering  to  it;  while  fn>m  the  diminution  of  the  a(]ueous  humour, 
it  becomes  sensibly  fiattened.  These  appeanmces,  however,  are 
known  to  be  absent,  as  after  death  by  carbonic  and  liydrocyauic 
acids,  where  the  eyes  continue  for  some  time  prominent  and 
glistening. 

An  appearance  almost  constant  in  the  dead  body  is  a  more  or 
less  flexed  state  of  the  fingers  and  thumbs,  the  latter  from  tliis 
cause  being  sometimes  bent    across  the  palms,   and  the  fingers 
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closed  on  tliem.  It  is  best  marked  where  the  cadaveric  rigidity 
is  strongly  developed,  as  al'ter  the  sudden  deaths  of  previously 
healthy  adults  with  muscidar  limbs. 

Caspar  lays  it  down  that  a  body  which,  in  addition  to  the 
appearances  which  characterise  the  first  period  after  death,  exhibits 
those  of  the  middle  period — softening  of  the  muscles,  succeeded, 
by  rigidity  of  these ;  external  and  internal  h}'postases,  and  c< 
lation  of  the  blood — may  be  presumed  to  be  that  of  a  person  who' 
has  died  within  from  two  to  three  days  at  the  longest 

Having  thus  passed  in  review  the  succession  of  chaagGa 
octurring  in  tlie  body  after  death,  prior  to  the  commencement  in 
it  of  decomposition,  whether  looked  upon  as  signs  of  death  or  as 
serving  to  point  out,  approximately  at  least,  the  period  after  the 
extinction  of  life  at  which  they  may  have  respectively  taken  place, 
I  have  done  so  in  what  seemed  to  mc  the  most  natural  order, 
examining  first  the  phenomena  derived  from  tlie  extinction  of  the 
vital  functions,  and  second  tliose  of  the  succeeding  changes,  which, 
while  t]iey  precede  decomposition,  are  known  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  life.  I  now  come  to  the  series  of  pheno- 
mena which  api>ear  later,  and  which  date  from  and  take  their  rise 
in  the  putrefactive  process  in  the  various  fluids  and  solids  of  the 
body.  In  following  out  the  successive  steps  of  the  putrefactive 
procass  I  have  to  advert  to  a  series  of  metlico-legal  points  of 
considerable  interest  and  importance,  as  will  be  seen  as  we 
proceed. 

This  further  and  last  sta^^^e  of  the  body's  change  after  death 
commences,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  occurrence  of  putrefacLiun, 
and  runs  on  to  its  entire  completion.  From  particular  causes 
putrefaction  may  be  modified  or  aiTested,  such  as  by  the  exposure 
of  the  corpse  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold — when  in  Uie  one  case 
it  dries  up  and  mummifies,  and  in  the  other  the  statiu  quo  may  to 
a  certain  extent  be  preserved,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent.  Short 
of  this  the  process  may  be  hastened  or  delayed,  so  far,  but  only  so 
far,  as  witnessed  in  interments  in  certain  soils  or  localities  of 
opposite  chaxacters  as  to  moisture  and  dr^iiess,  or  of  non-absorbent 
or  absorbent  qualities.  The  concealment  in  a  dry  stone  wall  was 
found  in  one  instance,  previously  referred  to,  to  have  reduced  an 
infant's  body  to  the  condition  of  a  dried  mummy;  and  in  the  yt-ar 
1875  the  Ixidy  of  a  new-lwrn  infant  at  the  fidl  time  waji  found 
at  Aberdeen  in  a  servant's  chest  in  the  same  condition.  In  the 
latter  instance  the  body  had  been  three  months  shut  up ;  in  the 
former  probably  from  one  to  two  years. 
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Fresh-burnt  charcoal  has  almost  unlimited  power,  when 
around  a  corpse  in  quantity,  of  resisting'  decomjjosition — as  have, 
to  some  extent,  wlien  projKirly  employed,  certain  antistiptics  used 
for  this  purpose  in  anatomical  rooms ;  hut  with  the^e  we  have 
nothing  to  do. 

Certain  gases  are  known  to  hasten,  retard,  or  modify  putrefac- 
tion. A  temperature  of  from  60°  to  90°  Fahrenheit  (the  heat 
of  our  summer)  is  the  most  favourable  for  the  process  of  putre- 
faction, particularly  ii*  to  this  ho  added  a  fre<iuent  renewal  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  In  ignorance  of  this  we  sometimes  fiud 
medical  men  directing  the  relatives  of  a  dead  person,  when  the 
interment  is  wished  to  bo  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  to  open  all 
the  windows,  in  order  thoroughly  to  ventilate  the  apartment, 
while  directions  precisely  the  reverse  should  be  given.  A  small 
apartmeut  should  be  chosen ;  the  doors,  windows,  and  fireplace 
should  be  kept  closely  shut,  and  the  body  be  enclosed  in  the  coffin, 
with  its  lid  dowu ;  of  course,  before  admitting  visitors,  the  air  of 
the  apartment  should  be  renewed. 

The  gases  present  in  tlie  atmospliere,  both  singly  and  in 
combination,  favour  decomposition ;  but  the  oxygen  is  known  to 
have  the  greater  effect  in  iuduciug  this  chai»<^e,  as  in  nitrogen 
alone  the  process  advances  but  slowly.  Carbonic  acid  gaa  acts 
like  pure  nitrogen. 

Putrefaction  is  always  slower  in  water  than  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

In  water  the  process  is  very  rapid  when  the  fluid  has  a  tem- 
perature of  from  04°  to  68°  Fahrenheit ;  and,  on  the  contrary. 
very  slow  if  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  is  lower  than  this. 

It  is  geueralLy  admitted  that  putj-efaetiou  takes  place  more 
rapidly  in  stagnant  than  in  running  water.  The  water  of  privies 
retards  it  most  of  all*  In  such  circumstances  saponification  is 
very  readily  produced. 

In  the  earth  the  progress  of  putrefaction  varies  considerably, 
as  we  have  seen,  according  to  tlie  character  of  the  soil,  tem- 
perature and  luimidity,  dryness,  etc.  The  deeper  the  coqise 
ia  buried  the  slower  its  decomposition.  Experience  shows  that, 
ceUeris  paribiis,  very  youjig  infants  pntrefy  sooner  than  adults  or 
old  pe.ople,  and  females  than  males.  When  the  body  has  been 
mutilated,  or  sohitious  of  continuity  were  present  before  burial,  de- 
composition is  hastened.  Contusions,  ecchymoses,  and  effusions 
of  fluid  have  the  same  effect.     Persons  perishing  of  acute  diseases 
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decay  sooner  than  those  that  had  been  affected  with  chronic  mala- 
dies. Copious  hpemonhftges  before  death  retard  putrefaction ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  eruptive  diseases  and  inflammat<iry 
affections  hasten  it.  The  delay  of  the  interment  hurries  on  the 
commencement  of  decoinpositian,  and  vice  versa.  When  the  bo<ly 
is  exposed  in  summer  opportunity  is  afforded  for  insects  to  deposit 
their  ova,  which  becoming  Latched  after  burial  or  exposure  to 
the  air,  the  larvae  forward  tlie  Wfjrk  of  destruction. 

The  gi*eater  the  superiuciuubeut  pressure  the  slower  the  march 
of  decomposition.  A  corjjse  interred  without  a  coffin  decays  faster 
than  a  corpse  buried  in  one,  and  the  more  numerous  and  closer 
the  envelopes  the  more  is  the  process  retarded. 

Tlie  mo3t  abundant  product  of  putrefaction  is  carburetted 
hydrogen,  the  evolution  of  this  gas  in  the  decaying  body  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  production  of  some  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic appearances  in  the  dead  body.  This  will  be  seen  as  wo 
proceed. 
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LECTURE    XXVII. 
Death — (Concluded). 

Putrefaction  of  the  Body  in  the  Atmosphere — Putrefaction  of  the  Body  iu  the  Water 
— Putreikction  of  the  Body  in  the  Earth. — Phkudo-Mobbid  Discoloration — 
DiBcriminatiou  from  the  Effects  of  DiscasL* — Dificnniiuatiun  from  the  Effecta  of 
Injuries — DisoriiDination  from  tlte  Effects  uf  Decora poaitiun — Discrirainrttion 
frora  the  Refltiltji  of  ntl»er  C'ttoses. — PsEimo-MoRBin  HuFTEsraG — Diacriaiiua- 
tion  betwixt  Post- Mortem  and  Vital  Softening. — PflEiriM>-MonBiD  Efftsion — 
Products  of  Putrefaction — Adipooere — Putrefaction  in  various  Meitia — Bcxlily 
Changes  in  tlie  Process  generally— Mac u lie  MortiH — General  Softening  of  the 
Solids  and  further  Liquefaction  of  the  Fluids — Green  Discoloration — Evolution 
of  Qosea — Veiiicatiou  of  the  Surface — Brown  Diacol orations — Rupture  of  the 
great  Caritiea — Carbonisation  of  tlie  Soft  Piurts— Data  for  estimating  the  periods 
of  these  changes. 


In  dealing  -with  the  medico-legrJ  relations  of  death  at  laat  lecture 
it  fell  to  me  to  commence  tlie  couaideration  of  the  last  of  the 
Beries  of  changes  in  the  dead  l)ody  fallowing  the  departure  of  life. 
After  having  disposed  of  tlie  external  or  extnineous  iulUiencos  of 
various  kinds  wliich  arreat,  modify,  or  hasten  the  changes  in  the 
corpse  characterised  as  the  process  of  its  decomposition,  it  only 
remains  here  to  complete  the  subject  of  death  generally,  so  fiir  as 
it  bears  more  or  less  directly  on  forenaic  medicine,  Ly  wdverting 
to  the  remaining  points  "wiiich  are  of  interest  to  ns  in  om*  special 
pursnit. 

Tlie  leading  appearances  presented  by  the  human  hotly  in  its 
passage  through  Uie  various  stages  of  its  decay,  at  and  subsequently 
to  the  commencement  in  it  of  putrefaction,  have  been  veiy  closely 
studied  and  detailed  by  Orfila,  Lesueur,  and  Devergie  in  France, 
and  by  Muntz  and  Caspar  in  Gennany, — by  the  last  autlior,  liow- 
ever,  more  from  their  practical  than  exhaustive  side.  In  follow- 
ing, to  a  large  extent,  our  guides  in  this  important  subject,  tlie 
remarks  which  follow  will  be  found  to  refer  chiefly  to  the  body  as 
it  is  found  to  decay  in  the  atmosphere,  though  the  differences 
which  such  bodies  present  as  contrasted  with  those  decaying  in 
the  water,  or  in  the  earth,  are  not  of  so  prominent  a  kind  as  to 
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demand  a  separate  consideratioUj  while  they  admit  of  being  treated 
in  connectioQ. 

On  the  exterior  of  the  body  the  first  sign  of  commencing  putre- 
faction is  the  greenish  discoloration  of  the  abdominal  walls, 
simultaneously  with  which  the  putrid  odour  is  usually  first  per- 
ceptible. 

This  greenness  commonly  commences  at  the  centre  of  the 
belly,  in  the  form  of  a  small  patch,  thence  extending  gradually  to 
the  groins,  breast,  face,  neck,  and  superior  and  inferior  extremi- 
ties, in  succesaion.  This  order  of  succession  of  the  green  discolora- 
tion, wliich  is  all  but  constant  in  bodies  putrefying  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  earth,  is  not,  however,  that  which  takes  place,  as  a 
rule,  in  bodies  which  have  lain  in  water.  Here  the  coloration  makes 
its  tit'st  appcuitiDce  over  the  sternum,  thence  extending  to  the 
neck,  belly,  and  shoulders,  and  then  coalescing  with  patches  which 
have  commenced  in  the  groins.  This  difiference  iu  the  order  of 
succession  of  these  spots  is  usually  so  constant  that  it  has  been 
fixed  on  by  Devei-gie  and  Caspar  as  a  sufficient  test  for  discri- 
minating bodies  which  have  begun  to  decay  in  water,  from  those 
which  commenced  their  decay  in  the  two  other  media.  Too  much 
stress,  however,  should  not  be  laid  on  tin's  test,  as  I  have  met 
with  the  green  discoloration  of  the  belly  in  drowned  bodies  before 
it  had  appeared  ou  the  chest. 

After  a  few  days,  the  green  discoloration  has  become  deeper 
and  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  and  the  genitals.  In 
a  few  days  longer  the  separate  patche8  have  coalesced  over  the 
trunk,  and  the  front  of  the  face  and  neck  presents  a  shade  of 
red. 

Subsequently  the  discoloured  patches  on  the  surface  of  the 
body  will  liave  assumed  more  or  less  of  a  brownish  hue,  in  union 
with  the  gi'een  ;  ultimately  the  green  patches,  where  most  strongly 
developed,  take  a  deep  brownish-black  colour,  best  seen  on  the  face 
and  upper  port  of  the  chest  in  tiic  bodies  of  the  drowned,  after 
Bome  stay  in  water, 

Siuiultaneously  with  those  changes  of  colour  on  its  surface, 
gases  begin  to  be  generated  and  accumidate  imder  the  skin,  in 
the  submucous  and  intennuscular  tissues,  and  in  the  interior  of 
the  hollow  organs  of  the  body. 

Tlie  more  or  less  abundant  generation  of  gnses  in  the  corj)sc 
explains  three  distinct  series  of  appearances  which  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  its  decomposition: — 

First,  we  have,  from  this   cause,  distension  of  the  scrotum, 
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belly,  cliest,  and  face,  and  ultimately  of  the  limbs ;  the  increase  of 
the  bulk  of  the  entire  corpse  ;  and  the  lessening  of  its  specific 
gravity.  Hence  we  have  the  obliteration  of  the  features,  and  have 
a  ditficulty  thus  jjresented  to  the  ideutifita^tion  of  hndies  at  this 
stage  of  their  decay;  the  invariable  circumstance  of  such  bodies 
left  in  water  coming  after  a  time  to  the  surface  unless  kept  down 
by  heavy  weights  ;  and  the  alleged  occurrence  of  such  corpses  turn- 
ing in  their  cotiias  (adverted  to  iu  lust  lecture).  A;^^aiu,  the  gases 
generated  in  the  stomach  will  occasionally  propel  the  food  found 
tliere  at  death  into  the  mouth  and  pbai'}Tix,  wliile  e,\nih  food  may 
find  its  way  thence  into  the  larynx,  and  may  give  rise  to  the 
suspicion  of  desith  by  suffocation.  Further,  the  expansion  of  the 
lungs  from  putrid  gases  in  their  cells,  causing  these  viscera  to 
force  their  way  out  of  the  chest  on  tlie  removal  of  the  stemuraj 
has,  I  believe,  led  too  readily  to  the  reception  of  this  phenomenon 
by  some  writers  as  an  available  sign  of  death  by  drowning  wlien 
encountered  by  them  in  the  borlies  of  persons  found  in  water.  On 
this  point  I  would  only  add  that  I  have  never  met  with  this  cir- 
cumstance in  the  drowned  prior  to  the  development  of  gases  in 
their  interior.  However  much  the  fetid  gases  evolved  as  an  effect 
of  putrefaction  dift'er  in  appearance  from  the  emphysema  of  the 
living,  whether  in  t]io  areolar  tissue,  the  cavities  of  the  body,  or 
the  interior  of  the  hollow  organs,  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  may  not  always  very  easily  be  drawn  on  inspection.  This, 
however,  is  of  the  less  consequence,  as  in  the  latter  case  no  infer- 
ences would  be  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  emphysema  alone, 
unattended  by  its  usual  co-existing  orgauic  changes. 

Second,  a  fiirtlier  series  of  effects  arising  in  the  putrid  body  from 
gaseous  development  is  traceable  to  the  consequent  displacement 
of  the  now  fluid  blood  from  the  places  where  it  is  most  largely 
found  accumulated — such  as  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the 
large  blood-vessels  connected  with  tliem.  Hence  the  empty  state 
of  these,  the  blood  which  they  originally  contained  having  been 
propelled  onwards  to  the  ca]jillariea.  Hence,  too,  the  diffuseti  red- 
dening of  the  skin  and  the  areolar  tissue  in  bodies  examined  some 
weeks  after  death,  and  the  more  or  less  marked  rcLluess  of  the 
mucous  and  serous  surfaces,  and  of  such  of  the  viscera  as  are 
naturally  the  most  largely  supplied  with  blood — changes  which,  I 
need  scarcely  remind  you,  might  readily  be  mistaken  by  a  careless 
observer  for  the  consequences  of  inflammation  or  of  irritant  poisons 
during  life. 

The  dififuse  redness  of  the  skin  to  which  I  have  just  referred 
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vmj  be  ftliiUMi*  if  not  entirdyf  sfaaent^  niilen  sader  the  cxrc«tx&- 
sUncet  I  have  noticed.  DiflGEsent  ttaai  Uie  otdiiMzy  cad&Teno 
lividitiee,  and  later  in  appesiixig,  it  may  often  escape  notice  till 
tbe  di^lacenent  of  the  cuticle  rereals  the  depth  of  coloration  of 
the  cnUi9  vera — an  af^earance  best  marked  in  the  bodies  of  the 
drowntsfl  after  a  prolonged  stay  in  water,  in  coqwes  a  considerable 
time  burietl,  and  in  tboee  of  infants  perishing  and  being  retained 
long  ia  the  uterus. 

CoinciJcnt  with  this  more  developed  reddening  of  the  surface 
of  imtrid  bodies,  the  cuticle  is  loose  and  readily  to  be  detached, 
the  8ii)N:iitAnooua  areolar  tissue  is  bathed  in  reddish  serum  in 
audi  Hituations  as  the  front  of  the  neck,  the  groins^  and  the  back 
part  of  Uie  sc^alp,  presenting  gelatinous-looking  effusions  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  re<l-currant  jelly.  Independently  of  the  co-existence  of 
fetid  gases  and  the  extent  of  tlie  diffusion  of  these  appearances  of 
the  Hkiii  and  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  with  perhaps  the  addi- 
tion of  blisterH  filled  witli  reddish  senim,  this  effect  of  putrefaction 
could  Bciirci'ly  be  mistaken  for  the  consequences  of  morbid  agencies 
during  lifa 

I  ctiiinot  Bpeak,  howover,  so  confidently  as  to  tlie  distinc- 
tive dmr«<^t<T  (»f  the  reddenings  of  the  mucous  and  serous  sur- 
fimoH  in  tlio  iiitinifn-  of  the  body  fi"om  the  gaseous  development 
Ii»  llu'-sn  olrcuinataiices  the  internal  surfaces  assume  diflerent 
Mhinles  ul"  eulour.  from  the  tloep  n>ae-red,  most  frequently  encoun- 
tered, to  a  brownish  or  blackish-red — appearances  which  might 
bo  iniHtakeM  frir  the  eflectw  of  iidlaiiniirtLion  during  life.  The 
cUrtiires  of  misUdce  here,  however,  may  be  generally  obviated  by 
attention  to  tlie  circumstance,  that  in  tliis  form  of  post-mortem 
rcdue»8.  the  bU'od- vessels  of  the  part  are  either  empty  or  filled 
with  putrid  giuses ;  and,  what  ia  still  more  important,  that  the 
ri'ddmiing  is  not  confined  to  the  suifaces  of  single  organs,  but 
involves  ahnont  idl  the  naturally  colourless  membranes  and  tubes^ 
-^tlio  parenchymatous  viscem,  the  alimentary  and  respiratory 
oanals,  the  bloodvessels,  etc.  Less  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  cir- 
c\iu)sttince,  ocoaaionally  relied  on  as  an  aiLxiliary  test,  that  in- 
llanmiatory  redness  consists  rather  in  injection  of  the  vessels, 
striii*,  dolj^,  or  »trt»ak*s.  tl)»in  in  the  mere  dyeing  of  the  parts,  seeaj 
ill  cadaveric  rhIucss  (IVvergie) ;  actual  exceptions  to  tins  havii 
Imuu  euc<»untenHl  by  Yellowly  in  the  dead  body ;  while  snch 
called  intlommator)'  appearances  have  been  produced  axtifit 
by  Roget  and  TV»usseau. 

Orfila  and  Devii-igie  have  both  remarked,  as  peculiar  to 
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reddeuing  of  mucous  niembmues  from  the  effects  of  putrefaction, 
that  ecchymoses  are  never  thus  pi^oduced — an  observation  of  con- 
siderable importance  if  verified  by  others. 

Devergie  has  also  colled  attention  to  the  circumstance  tliat 
in  general,  parts  which  have  been  intiained  at  the  time  of  duath 
run  more  rapidly  into  putrefaction  than  healthy  parts ;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  conclusion  is  authorised  that  the  discovery  of 
one  part  running  into  putrefaction,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  ia 
free  from  it,  implies  the  previous  existence  of  inliammation  in 
tliat  part  Too  much  stress,  however,  should  not  be  laid  on  a 
distinction  of  tliis  sort,  for  reasons  which  must  be  obvious. 

Two  fiirther  distinctive  test-s  proposed  by  this  author  are, 
perliapa,  more  trustworthy,  namely,  (I)  That  in  post-mortem  retl- 
ness  the  colour  is  limited  to  the  course  of  the  vessels,  while  in 
inliammatoTy  redn&sa  the  parts  around  the  vessels  partake  more 
or  less  of  the  coloration ;  and  (2)  that  in  inflammatory  redness 
the  colour  is  usually  limited  tu  the  inflamed  mendjniiic,  while  in 
redness  from  putrefaction  the  colour  pervades  the  whole  of  the 
tissues  of  the  part  (Tlie  first  of  these  characteristics  of  putre- 
faction is  very  well  seen  in  a  drawing  of  a  putrid  stomach  in 
Caspar's  Atlas.) 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  in  deciding  betwixt  such  post- 
mortem and  certain  iuHammatory  appeamucea,  collateral  circum- 
stances must  be  taken  into  account.  In  tliis  way  the  presence 
or  absence  of  inflammatory  changes  and  jiroduets — such  as  thick- 
ening of  membranes,  Mse  membranes,  copioius  mucous  or  purulent 
exudations,  consolidation  of  tissues,  etc. — wouUl  give  the  character 
of  certainty  to  signs,  themselves  insuiiicient  to  yield  more  t!iau 
strong  presumption.  In  some  instimci's,  indeed,  tlio  failure  of 
such  collateral  circumstances  would  be  fatal  to  the  assumption  of 
previous  inflammatory  disease  of  the  part,  ua  in  the  case  of  sus- 
pected inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  or  that  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  air-passages.  As  regaida  the  braia,  for  in- 
stance, it  ia  admitted  by  pathologists  that  with  the  exception  of 
such  obvious  changes  as  apoplectic  clots,  abscesae.s,  or  tumours 
presenting  themselves,  the  examination  of  the  organ  yields,  in 
general,  no  means  of  distinguishing  morS>id  from  post-mortem  dis- 
eoloratious— a  difficulty  which  is  increased  when  the  discrijniiui- 
tion  has  to  be  applied  to  the  surface,  and,  ahovc  all,  to  thij  mom- 
hraues  of  the  brain.  Again,  Caspar  has  been  at  pains  to  show 
that  post-niortcm  changes  commence  at  an  uuu.snally  envXy  period 
in  the  air-passages,  and  especially  about  the  top  of  the  trachea. 
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vbich,  while  with  diffictdtj  distingniahaUe  Erom,  might  be  readil 
zniBtaken   for  the  eflectA  of  luyngiiifl  or   deaih    by  droi 


he  has 


figniBB 


To  illastrate   t 

trasting  this  psendo-morfaid   rei 

after  death  from  oatural  causes,  wiin  the  same  parts  m  a  person 

who  had  died  by  hanging.     The  colour  in  the  latter  is  higher 

than  tbat  in  the  former ;  bat  this,  of  coarse,  would  depend  on  the 

time  after  death  not  having  allowed  of  its  darkening. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  direct  your 
attention  to  some  forms  of  redness  of  the  intestinal  tube  other 
than  either  inflammation  or  putrefaction  are  known  to  occasion. 

Thus,  Orfila  first  pointed  out  the  cinnimstance,  that  in  persons 
in  good  health,  perishing  suddenly  while  digestion  was  going  on 
in  the  stomach,  the  interior  of  this  organ  will  usually  be  foand 
uniformly  and  distinctly  reddened. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  habitual  drunkards,  after  sudden  deaths 
as  by  drowning  or  banging,  the  interior  of  the  stomach,  and, 
to  a  less  extent,  of  the  smaller  intestines,  though  pale  at  the 
moment  of  exposure,  speedily  assumes  a  distinct  deep-red  colour 
from  the  action  of  the  air. 

Once  more,  it  might  happen  that  substances  taken  into  the 
Btomach  might  give  rise  to  redness  of  the  interior  of  this  organ. 
Of  this  we  have  an  instructive  instance  adduced  by  Sir  Robert 
Christisnn,  where  the  inspector  referred  the  colour  to  inflammatory 
action,  though  it  was  found  to  have  been  caused  by  a  strong  infu- 
sion of  the  corn  poppy  {Papatftr  rkitas). 

Nor  are  these  all  the  changes  of  colour  which  may  be  met 
with  in  the  alimentary  tube  from  the  action  of  causes  operating 
on  the  tube  itself  at  or  immediately  before  death,  as  well  as  those 
depending  on  the  state  of  the  neighbouring  viscera  at  or  after 
death,  and  having  no  connection  with  either  infiammation  or  putre- 
faction. Thus,  it  is  known  that  the  presence  of  gases  is  capable  of 
VEiriously  atl'ecting  the  colour  of  the  blood  in  the  intestines,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  is  done  by  certain  of  the  acids.  The  trans- 
udation of  the  contents  of  the  gall-bladder  through  the  coats  of 
the  duodenum,  or  even  of  the  stomach,  may  simulate  the  effects 
of  nitric  acid  swallowed  during  life.  The  gastric  juice,  even  where 
not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  corrode  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  is 
capable  of  efl'ecting  changes  of  colour  in  the  interior  of  the  organ. 
But  this  is  a  digression  from  our  subject 

To  return.  Simie  other  forms  of  i-edness  encountered  in  tlie 
daiui  body  may  present  serious  obstacles  to  a  ready  diagnosis ; 
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but  as  these  have  more  bearing  on  general  pathology  tbau  on 
forensic  medicine,  their  consideration  need  not  detain  us  long. 
We  have  an  example  of  such  a  I'onn  of  redness  in  the  injected 
state  of  the  dura  mafcer,  particularly  towards  the  back  parts  of 
the  head,  from  venous  fulness,  both  in  fresh  and  putrid  bodies, 
and»  d  fortiori,  of  the  coverings  of  the  spinal  conl,  from  the  same 
cause,  which  makes  it  sometimes  difHcult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
decide  betwixt  the  natural  appearance  of  the  part  and  the  conse- 
quence of  disease  or  decomposition.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  pia  mater,  and  even  the  substance  of  the  brain  at  times, 
where  blood  is  accumiJated  witliia  its  vessels,  whether  from  the 
mode  of  natural  death,  or  from  the  effects  of  intoxication,  nar- 
cotics, deaths  by  hanging,  drowning,  etc. 

Third,  a  furtlier  consequence  in  the  decaying  body,  besides 
the  evolution  of  gases,  is  the  effusion  of  fluid  into  its  cavities.  The 
gaseous  fermentation  of  the  masses  of  blood  accumulated  at  death 
in  the  heart  and  larger  bloodvessels  not  only  suflfices  to  propel 
this  fluid  onwards  to  the  capillaries,  hut  the  vis  a  tergo  increasing, 
ultimately  forces  it  further  in  the  direction  where  it  meets  with 
least  resistance.  Hence  originate  those  effusions,  consisting  of 
serum  tinged  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  met  with 
moat  copiously  in  the  cavities  lined  with  serous  membranes. 
These  effusions  are  most  fretpiontly  encountered  in  the  pleura  and 
pericardium,  and  less  usually  in  the  peritoneum.  The  quantity 
of  such  fluid  may  amount  to  some  pinte.  Its  colour  is  com- 
monly a  brownish-red,  and  it  exhales  a  putrid  colour.  The  effu- 
sion is  seldom  met  with  in  the  cavities  till  some  weeks  after  death  ; 
probably  never  during  the  first  week  It  has  never  been  found 
coagulated. 

Both  Orfila  and  Devorgie  assure  us  that  tliey  have  never 
observed  these  effusions  within  the  cavities  of  the  hollow  organs 
lined  by  mucous  membranes. 

The  accumulations  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  and  in  the  theca  vertebraJis,  though  less  frequent,  are 
phenomena  of  a  more  puzzling  kind ;  and  the  discrimination  be- 
tween the  effects  of  disease  or  injurj'  during  life,  and  the  results 
of  post-mortem  change,  may  readily  elude  our  grasp. 

It  would  he  diflicult  to  confound  the  post-mortem  effusions 
encoimtered  in  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  peritoueum  with  effu- 
sions of  blood,  serum,  or  pus  of  vital  origin.  The  homogeneity 
of  the  fluid  in  putrid  bodies ;  the  absence  from  it  of  pus  or  false 
membranes ;  the  colour^  different  from  that  of  blood,  which  be- 
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comes  qait«  black  wheu  it  putrefies — serve  as  sonumj  tests  which 

would  characterise  these  effusions. 

A  further  characteristic  feature  in  the  series  of  changes  mdsr- 
gone  by  the  body  after  death  is  the  softening  of  its  tissoesw  Hie 
softening,  however,  occurs  equally  as  an  effect  of  inflanmuUkm 
during  life  and  of  decomposition  after  death.  From  each  of  these 
sources  it  may  be  met  with  on  the  surface  and  in  all  the  textures 
of  the  body,  though  most  frequently  encountered  in  the  brain, 
spleen,  and  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

Certain  deficiencies  of  the  suHaoe  of  the  body  encountered  in 
decaying  bodies  are  occasionally  of  a  puzzling  character,  and  their 
origin  may  often  not  admit  of  being  traced  successfully,  whether 
to  such  cadaveric  softening  or  other  altogether  independent  causes. 
Thus,  in  bodies  vrhich  have  lain  for  some  time  in  water,  the  scalp 
may  be  wanting  over  a  great  part  of  the  bead,  but  whether  irom 
cadaveric  softening  or  the  erosive  action  of  water,  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  decide  It  is  known  that  the  previous  existence  at  thea^j 
parts  of  bruises,  lacerations,  or  contused  or  other  wounds,  fa^ 
the  ready  disappearance  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  exterior  in 
metlium,  from  the  erosive  action  of  water  independently  of  decora- 
position.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  besides,  that  such  breach< 
of  the  surface  of  the  body  may  be  traceable  in  drowned  coi 
to  the  ravages  of  fishes  or  Crustacea. 

In  the  dead  body  left  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  some 
time,  certain  breaches  of  continuity  occasionally  met  with  on 
surface,  flimultaneously  with  advancing  putrefaction,  would  givej 
little  room  for  juistake.     For  instance,  rats  and  other  vermin  will< 
attack   a  coq>se,  gnawing  such  exposed  parts  as  the  face  antlf 
fingers.    I  observed  such  appearances  in  the  face  of  an  old  woman 
found  dead  in  Jier  room  several  weeks  after  her  death.     Similar 
erosions  were  found  on  the  hands  and  face  of  a  deca3ring  coipao; 
found  suHpended  in  a  wood  at  Newe  (Alwrdeenshire)  a  few  sum- 
mers ago.      The  distinctive  appearances  in  this  instance  were 
attributed  by  the  gamekeepers  on  tlie  estate  to  squirrels. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  here  that  the  effects  of 
voracious  animals,  either  in  or  out  of  water,  present  a  ditferent 
aspect  from  those  traceable  either  to  the  erosive  action  of  water, 
or  the  progress  of  putrefaction — the  former  injuries  presenting 
distinct,  well-defined,  and  sharp  margins;  the  edges  of  the  latter, 
on  the  contrarj',  being  usually  ill-delined  and  softened. 

Tlie  sofleneil  brain  in  tlie  decaying  body  is  sometimes  forced 
along  the  cerebral  and  internal  jugular  veins  by  the  gases  e 
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wiLhin  the  cranium,  giving  an  appearance  which  might  simulate 
phlebitis;  while,  again,  the  softened  gastro-intestiiml  mucous 
membrane  might  suggest  the  action  of  irritant  poison  in  the 
living. 

To  distinf^iish  cadaveric  from  inflammatory  softening,  the  fol- 
lowing tests  have  been  proposed  : — 

Firstly.  Vital  softening  is  rarely  general,  but  ahnost  always 
limited  in  the  adult  within  very  nan*ow  bounds.  In  putrefaction, 
on  the  contrary,  it  invades  the  whole  of  an  organ,  the  diminution 
of  consistency  being  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  its  different 
constituent  parts.  To  take  the  cei-ebral  mass,  for  example,  the 
lobes  are  softer  than  the  cerebral  protuberance ;  tlie  cerebellum 
than  the  cerebiiim,  etc.;  and  the  same  cause  acting  at  the  same 
time  upon  all  these  parts  will  produce  an  amount  of  softening  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  densities  in  the  he-althy  state. 

Secondly.  Vital  softening  rarely  affects  the  whole  of  any  one 
viscus,  as  ia  the  case  with  cadaveric  softening,  particidarly  in  such 
organs  as  the  spleen,  lungs,  aud  liver.  Such  general  vital  soften- 
ing, has,  however,  been  encountered  in  the  brain  by  Billard.  One 
instance,  closely  approaching  to  this — certainly  very  unusual- 
occurrence,  I  have  met  with  in  practice,  in  a  young  man  of 
seventeen. 

Tkirdhf.  When  acute  inflammation  leads  to  softening,  the 
substance  of  the  inflamed  organ  is  usuidly  iutlltrated  with  serum 
or  pus,  and  not  unfrequently  its  investing  membrane  will  show 
traces  of  vascular  injection,  adhesions  to  the  walls  of  or  effusion 
of  senim  into  the  cavity  in  which  it  lies.  Of  coiurse,  where  the 
softening  is  the  effect  of  putrefaction,  no  such  appearauces  are 
obsen'able. 

Lastly,  In  doubtful  cases  of  softening  of  portions  of  tlie  brain, 
pathologists  recommend  recourse  to  be  liad  to  the  microscope,  and 
insist  that  vital  may  readily  be  distiuguishetl  from  cadaveric 
softening  by  the  presence  of  exudation  corpuscles  in  the  one,  and 
not  in  the  other. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last,  these  tests  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  softenings  encountered  in  the  lungs,  kidneys,  liver,  and 
heart.  In  the  lungs  it  would  be  difficult  to  confound  the  cada- 
veric witli  the  inflammatory  softening.  Tlie  latter  follows  the 
red  or  gray  liepatisation  ;  of  which  two  states  the  farmer  could 
alone  be  mistaken  for  cadaveric  engorgement,  thuuj^li  there  is  little 
analogy  between  a  softened  mass,  impregnated  with  fluids,  easily 
tearing  in  all  directions,  brownish^  dillluent,  and  putrid,  aud  the 
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hepatised  tissue  of  an  inflamed  lungi  soft^  homogeneous,  in- 
durated in  certaio  points,  and  of  the  consistence  of  the  healthy 
liver.  After  putrefactiou  had  advanced  some  way  there  would  he 
no  means  left  for  knowing  whether  the  softening  had  been  caused 
by  putrefaction  or  not 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  carry  this  distinction  to  the  different 
states  of  the  spleen.  This  organ  is  very  easily  softened  by  putre- 
faction. The  smell  might  be  of  some  use,  supposing  a  case  where 
the  otlier  organs  of  the  body  were  sound,  wiiile  the  spleen  -was 
softened.  In  the  opposite  circumstances  nothing  positive  as  to 
its  source  could  be  determined. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  of  the  heart  When  the  softening 
of  the  heart  is  attended  vrith  the  coloration  of  its  tissues,  or  with 
the  yellow  hue  of  withered  leaves,  it  is  said  to  be  a  proof  of  vital 
softeninj^;  hut  it  is  wlieu  attended  witli  the  coloration  of  it6 
membranes  or  texture  that  there  are  doubts  of  its  source. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  liver. 

Nothing  at  all  resembling  the  gelatiniform  softening  of  the 
stomach  has  been  observed  to  be  produced  by  putrefaction.  Tlie 
solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice  on  this  organ  after  death  pre- 
sents a  marked  cuntruat  to  tho  t^liunge  induced  by  decomposition. 

Another  phenomenon  in  the  process  of  decomposition  ie  the 
appearance  of  blisters  on  the  surface  of  the  brxly,  containing  mors 
or  less  greenish  or  reddish  fluid.  When  the  putrefaction  baa 
taken  place  under  ground,  besides  these  reddish  or  greenish 
blisters  at  certain  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  at  other  parts* 
pai'ticuliu'ly  over  the  feet,  the  cuticle  is  raised  into  plica?,  and 
thickened  and  blanched  as  from  the  action  of  a  poultice  or  soak- 
ing in  water.  Precisely  the  same  appearance  is  met  with  in 
bodies  which  have  lain  in  water;  first  in  the  hands  and, feet,  and 
subsequently  at  the  knees  and  elbows— a  peculiarity  to  which  we 
shall  have  to  return  under  Death  by  Drowning. 

Another  product  of  putrefaction,  under  certain  circumstances, 
is  a  saponaceous  matter  termed  adipocere.  This  change  takes 
place  very  readily  in  young  subjects ;  in  those  who  are  very  fat ; 
in  the  water  of  privies ;  less  promptly  in  stagnant  than  in  run- 
ning water ;  readily  in  moist,  rich  earths ;  very  rarely  in  dry  soils ; 
and  all  the  more  readily  if  the  bodies  are  piled  upon  each  other, 
the  lowest  being  the  first  saponified. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  pursue  into  details  the  further 
progress  of  the  putrefactive  process,  as  having  but  little  or  no 
bearing  upon  our  subject ;  suffice  it  to  state  generally  that  tbo 
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musclea  "become  softened  and  greenish ;  the  softened  brain  takes 
a  grayish  or  ashy  tint,  the  interior  of  the  softened  heart  a  dark- 
red  dye,  the  flaccid  stomacli  and  intestines  various  shades  of  red 
and  blue ;  on  the  detachment  of  the  cuticle  the  skin  exudes  a 
brownish  liquid ;  larvte  appear  about  the  nose,  eyes,  and  mouth ; 
the  surface  takes  on  a  browu  tint ;  the  abdomen  bursts,  giving  exit 
to  gases  and  putrid  fluids ;  and  the  brain  escapes  by  the  orbits. 

If  decomposition  is  not  arrested  at  this  stage,  the  soft  parts 
of  tlie  head,  chest,  and  neck,  and  subsequently  of  the  limbs,  fall 
into  putrilage,  leaving  the  chest  and  belly  fallen  in;  the  lungs 
collapsed,  contracted,  slate-blue,  and  lacerable ;  the  stomach  soft- 
ened, of  a  whitisli-gray,  with  blue  spots;  the  intestines  shrunk 
into  small  dimensions,  and  dry;  and  the  spleen  reduced  to  a 
black  pulp. 

At  a  later  stage  the  soft  parts  of  the  face  and  of  the  chest 
have  disappeared ;  the  abdominal  parietes  are  seen  resting  on  the 
spine ;  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  are  like  rotten  wood,  those  of 
the  body  absent  or  adipoceroua ;  the  brain  like  glazed  earthen- 
ware; the  lungs  are  Hat,  hard,  and  glued  to  the  vertebne;  the 
liver  flattened,  blackish-brown,  and  slightly  dried ;  and  the  stomach 
a  mere  hollow  cylinder. 

Finally,  if  the  body  has  been  buried,  the  bones  are  disarticu- 
lated^  and  tlie  remains  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  chest  and  belly  Sre 
found  adherent  to  the  spine,  in  tlie  form  of  a  black,  hiunid, 
glossy  matter,  of  less  than  an  inch  in  thiclcnesa. 

Notwithstanding  the  admitted  variations  which  are  observable 
in  the  periods  occupied  by  the  series  of  changes  which  I  have 
just  traced  in  the  decay  of  the  body  after  death,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  obtain  some  tolerably  sure  data  for  enabling  us  to 
approximate  at  least  to  the  particular  period  which  its  decay  has 
reached  in  individual  instances,  calculated  from  the  time  of  the 
decease. 

Tlie  earliest  of  these  attempts  was  made  by  Devergie,  at  the 
Morgue  in  Paris,  from  the  examination  and  histories  of  bodies 
exposed  there  on  their  removal  from  the  water,  after  a  stay  of 
different  periods  in  that  medium,  as  discovered  by  him  on  careful 
inquiry.  Devergie  arguing  that  the  temperature  of  the  water 
being  more  uniform  than  that,  at  least,  of  the  atmosphere,  if  not 
of  the  earth,  would,  if  correct  approximations  could  be  obtained, 
be  the  most  likely  to  yield  data  that  might  be  useful  in 
practice,  Caspar,  however,  urging  that  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion being  essentially  tlie  some  in  the  different  media,  and  only 
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modified  as  to  its  rate  by  the  qualifying  circumstances  which  T 
have  cnumenited,  iudejiendently  of  the  media  in  which  it  may  take 
place,  projioses  to  establish  a  general  ratio  for  all  the  tliree  mcdi& 

But  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  data  furnished  by 
either  of  these  authors.  Devergie  has  made  the  formal  attempt 
to  give  precision  to  the  point  in  question,  by  laying  down,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  work  on  Legal  Medicine,  data  for  determining 
the  period  which  a  body  in  winter  must  have  remained  in  water, 
and  subsequently  the  modifications  these  data  will  have  to 
undergo  to  adapt  them  for  the  other  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  testing  these  data  of  Devergie's  in  11*3  observations  of 
drowned  bodies  (prior  to  1851),  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
I  foimd  that,  judging  by  them,  very  large  allowances  must  be 
made  for  the  not  iuconaidei*able  variations  in  the  periods  fixed  by 
this  author.  Caspar's  data  refer  to  bodies  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  are  as  follows — i.e.,  assuming  the  temperature  to  be  the 
mean  of  the  two  seasons  : — 

(1.)  The  greenish  discoloration  of  the  abdomen  and  the 
softening  of  the  eyeballs  indicate  that  the  person  has  been  dead 
from  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours. 

(2.)  After  three  to  five  days,  the  green  discoloration  has  be- 
come deeper,  and  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  includ- 
ing the  genitals ;  while  similar  patcliea  have  begun  to  appejir  on 
other  parts,  especially  the  back,  lower  extremities,  the  neck,  and 
sides  of  the  chest. 

(3.)  In  about  eight  or  ten  days,  the  greenish  patches  have 
coalesced,  and  changetl  to  a  reddish-green ;  gaseous  products  have 
become  developed  in  the  abdomen ;  the  cornea  has  become  con- 
cave; the  sphincter  ani  has  relaxed ;  and  the  ramifications  of  the 
subcutaneous  veins  can  be  tniced  on  the  neck,  breast,  and  limbs. 

(4.)  After  fourteen  or  twenty  days,  blisters  have  appeared  on 
the  skin,  and  the  development  of  gases  has  become  general,  dis- 
tending the  whole  body. 

(6.)  Lastly,  after  this  period  it  is  impossible  to  determine  tlie 
date  of  the  decease. 

To  complete  this  subject,  I  have  only  to  add  that  Caspar  con- 
siders that,  as  a  general  rule,  at  a  tolerably  similar  average  tem- 
perature, the  degree  of  putrefaction  present  in  a  body  after  l}'ing 
in  the  open  air  for  one  week  (or  month)  coiTcaponds  to  that  found 
In  a  body  lying  in  the  water  for  two  weeks  (or  monUis),  or  after 
lying  in  the  earth,  in  the  usual  manner,  for  eight  weeks  (or 
mouths). 
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UBDICO-LEOALllTSrECTIONH. — Modc  of  COHductirig  thoae.— JuniDtCAL  EXTIt'MATIONS 

— Risks  atteadiog  such  Exhumatious— Diroetions  for  coiiductiug  tliem—Where 
the  Body  is  entire — Where  the  Skeleton  ooly  reinftina. 


The  post-mortem  inspection  in  lej^l  medicine  is  a  more  important 
and  tlifficiilt  matter  than  it  usually  is  in  private  practice.  It  is 
not  fcsuou«^k  liei-e  to  point  out  iu  aomo  one  or  other  organ  or  organs 
such  obvious  morbid  changes  as  will  suffice  to  exjdain  the  character 
of  the  sjTiiptoms  which  marked  the  cloainy  scenes  of  life,  and  will 
account  tor  the  ffital  event.  The  medical  jurist  must  be  able  from 
this  source  to  trace,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  the  chain  of  connection, 
"whether  longer  or  shorter,  betwixt  the  morbid  agency — the  injury 
received,  the  poison  administered — and  its  ultimate  couseq_uences, 
and  carefully  and  accurately  to  distinguish  the  effects  of  merely 
natural  causes  from  those  wliich  are  purely  adventitioais.  In  other 
words,  the  effect  produced  must  be  shown  by  him  to  be  such  as 
inevitably  followed,  and  could  only  have  resulted  from,  the  causes 
suspected  or  assigned  on  reasonable  pr&sumption  ;  and  the  veriti- 
cation  of  whose  truth,  or  its  original  suggestion  and  consequent 
establishment,  arc  the  tasks  which  fall  to  liis  especial  province. 

The  nature  of  the  duties  thus  devoh-ing  on  the  expert  will 
have  l>een  sufficiently  seen  fmm  tlio  elucidation  of  the  subjects 
which  have  inmiediately  preceded — the  points  which  call  fur  par- 
ticrdar  attention  in  all  such  investigations,  tlie  cautions  to  be  kejtt 
in  view  in  drawing  conclusions  from  the  appearances  presenting 
themselves  in  the  courae  of  tlie  inspection,  and  the  difficulties 
which  the  different  aspects  of  the  body  in  its  various  stages  of 
alteration  after  death  may  occasion,  iu  reganl  to  the  correct  appre- 
ciation of  the  cause,  progress,  and  idtiraate  termination  of  prenous 
vital  actions  within  or  foreign  to  the  orgumsm.  All  this,  it  will 
be  perceived,  necessitates  here  a  thorouglmess  of  investigation  not 
called  for  elsewliere,  and  one  which  overlooks  no  circumstance, 
however  appurently  trivial,  which  may  throw  light  upon  the  case 
in  hanil,  or  on  the  previous  history  uf  tiie  i*arty. 
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Stall,  it  may  be  observed  that,  although  tlie  inspection  of  the 
dead  body  l>y  the  medical  jurist  may,  and  usually  does,  embrace 
more  points  than  are  called  for  in  an  ordinary  post-mortem  exami* 
nation,  the  mode  of  procedure  otherwise,  in  either  case,  is 
nearly  the  same  in  the  majority  of  cases ;  any  diiferences  in  this 
respect  regarding  rather  certain  special  investigations  than  those 
called  for  in  the  ordinary  run  of  cases.  Thus,  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  point  out  the  best  mode  of  procedure  in  the  ius]>ection 
of  the  iufaut  in  cases  of  suspected  infanticide  ;  and  shall  after- 
wards have  to  notice  the  l)est  mode  of  proce<iure  in  certain  other 
instances,  which  present  other  peculiarities,  requiring  to  be  traced 
out  in  a  prescribefl  order. 

This  being  the  case^  and  presuming  that  you  are  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  ordinary  mode  of  procedure  in  post-mortem 
inspections,  I  shall  confine  myself  at  present  to  the  notice,  in 
order,  of  the  more  obvious  directions  requiring  yoiu*  attention  in 
the  ccHaduct  of  metUco-legal  inspections  generally. 

1,  Tims,  in  every  auta|xsy  undertaken  for  forensic  puiposas,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  examiner  should  be  enabled  by  the  legal  autho- 
rities to  undertake  tlie  investigation  as  soon  after  death  as  possible, 
before  any  of  the  various  post-mortem  phenomena,  already  described, 
have  intervened  to  obscure  facts  and  appearances,  or  to  render 
their  correct  appreciation  difficult  or  impossible.  At  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours  after  death  the  body  is  in  the  fittest  state 
for  its  efficient  and  satisfactory  examination.  On  the  Contiuent 
the  autopsy  is  not  legally  permissible  till  twenty-four  hours  have 
elaj>sed  ;  and  though  in  this  country  no  legal  enactment  of  the  same 
kind  exists,  public  opinion  would  be  against  an  inspection  much 
earlier  than  this. 

Eut  as,  from  various  causes,  this  inRpection  cannot  always  be  set 
on  foot  before  the  changes  which  are  induceil  in  the  body  by  the 
progress  of  decay  have  had  time  to  commence  or  proceed,  the 
medical  jurist  must  be  ready  to  midertake  the  autopsy  at  any  later 
period  at  which  ho  may  be  called  on  to  do  so.  I  have  had  occasion 
already  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  inspection  of  the  Ixdy  may  be  usefully  undertaken  long  after 
death,  and  need  not  here  recur  to  this  topic.  Several  additional 
illiistmtions  to  the  same  purport  will  be  found  in  Caspar  s /'c^rnwi^ 
Mcdicliu  lately  translated  and  publishetl  by  the  New  Sydenham 
Society. 

2.  It  is  desirable  in  every  medico-legal  autopsy  that  tlie  l>ody, 
as  reepecta  its  position  and  surroundings,  should  have  been  aii  little 


interfered  with  as  possible.  Tliis  is  especially  important  in  all 
cases  of  siuiiUni  and  violent  death.  Wlaere  thus  ])recaution 
has  not  been  attended  to  on  the  part  of  the  attendants  of  the 
deceased  or  the  law  autliorities,  it  may  be  nectiasary  to  procure 
information  on  these  points  from  those  who  have  been  present  at 
the  death,  who  have  l)een  tlie  firet  to  discover  the  Inxiy  after- 
wards, or  who  have  seen  it  before  it  had  been  in  any  way  disturbed. 
The  impciHsibility  of  supjilying  such  desiderata,  however,  either  at 
first  or  second  hand,  only  renders  it  the  more  imperative  on  the 
examiner  to  attend  closely  to  such  indicatious  deducible  from 
extraneous  sourt-es  as  may  still  be  available. 

3.  The  medico-le^^al  examiner  ifi  not  at  hberty  to  ducliuu  the 
investigation  aa  supertluoiis  or  useless,  even  where  the  body  has 
been  further  interfered  with.  As  remarked  by  Caspar,  cases  (xica- 
sionally  occur  in  which  the  body,  being  brought  to  the  medico- 
legal dissecting- table,  has  not  only  had  all  its  cavities,  but  even  all 
its  organs  laid  open,  partly  from  precipitation,  and  partly  because 
it  was  not  known  at  the  time  of  death  that  the  case  would  come 
under  the  cognisance  of  the  law,  etc. 

I  have  met  witli  instances  of  this  sort  in  my  own  practice,  and 
Caspar  has  adduced  some  instructive  cases  ;  as,  for  instance,  of 
fractures  at  the  base  of  the  skxdl^  nipture  of  the  liver,  fracture  of 
the  ribSj  and  (runshot  wound  of  the  axillary  artur)',  in  bodies  pre- 
vioiisly  dissected.  In  one  of  my  own  cases  I  was  able  to  verify 
fractures  of  two  of  the  cervical  vertebrse  after  a  previous  inspection 
at  the  Aberdeen  Infirmary. 

4.  In  medico-legal  cases  which  are  likely  to  come  before  any 
of  the  courts  the  inspection  should  be  made  by  at  least  two  pro- 
perly qualitied  medical  men.  This  is  necessary,  because  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses  Ls  required  to  suljstantiate  facts  in  courts 
of  law.  Besides,  one  might  overlook  things  of  importance  which 
would  not  escape  two.  They  should  proceed  to  the  duty  imposed  on 
them  with  impartial  and  uulii*iscd  minds,  and  should  be  careful  to 
adopt  no  opinion  which  they  cannot  establish  on  scientific  groirnds. 
They  shuuM  also  proccLMl  d(dibcrately,  and  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  hunied  in  their  examination. 

5.  Tt  not  unfrequently  happens,  in  cases  which  are  thought 
to  be  instances  of  suicide,  that  the  authorities  only  require  the 
report  of  one  medical  man  to  establish  the  proof  of  this  fact. 
In  such  an  instance,  should  any  circumstance  become  apparent 
which  would  teud  to  excite  the  suspicion  that  a  wrong  estimate 
had  been  formed — that  the  case,  for  example,  was  one  of  homicide, 
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not  suicide, — it  would  be  proper  to  suspend  proceedings  till  another 
medical  man  was  procured,  who  would  be  able  to  certify  to  the 
api>earauces.  I  have  more  than  once  been  under  the  necessity  of 
doing  this. 

6.  The  medical  inspectois  should  not  proceed  to  examine  the 
body  without  a  regular  warrant  from  the  properly  wmatituted  legal 
authorities.  If  the  inspectors  have  not  this  warrant  they  are  liable 
to  be  obstructed  and  fettered  in  their  examination  by  the  unreasoa 
able  and  improper  interference  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  wh 
may  even  have  on  interest  in  obstructing  the  proceedings, 

A  warrant  is  necessary,  also,  to  give  power  to  exclude  impro 
persons  from  being  present  at  the  inspection,  who  may  intrude 
themselves,  either  from  curiosity  or  otherwise.  There  can  be  no 
objection,  however,  to  one  or  two  of  the  friends  of  tlie  deceased. 
being  present,  if  they  are  neither  the  8usi>ected  jmrties  nor  tha 
principal  witnesses  in  the  case.  Ifeither  could  there  be  any  reason- 
able objection  to  the  presence  of  one  or  more  medical  men  on  the 
pati  of  the  accused,  if  desired ;  for  this  may  be  said  to  be  au  im- 
portant part  of  his  trial 

7.  It  occiisionally  happens  tliat,  notwithstanding  the  medical 
examiners  are  funiisbed  with  a  legal  wan-ant,  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  from  ignorance  or  obstinacy,  may  refuse  their  penuisAion 
for  the  inspection.  In  this  case  the  examiners  should  not  attempt 
to  proceed  by  force,  but  at  once,  where  mere  persuasion  has  failed, 
return  to  the  party  who  has  granted  the  warrant,  who  in  such 
cages  'W'ill  direct  an  officer  to  take  possession  of  the  body,  whether 
the  refusing  persons  give  their  consent  or  not 

The  wantmt  in  Scotland  (technically,  the  remit)  directs  the 
medical  jurist  to  examine  the  body  and  report  as  to  the  appear- 
ances and  the  cause  of  death. 

8.  In  addition  to  the  usual  instnunents  required  for  opening 
the  different  cavities  of  the  body  and  the  spinal  canal,  a  measure 
for  Muids,  a  linear  measure,  and  an  apparatus  for  weighing  may 
also  be  necessary. 

9.  In  connection  with  investigations  of  this  sort,  a  duty  of 
a  somewhat  extraneous  character  may  have  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  medical  jurist,  and  one  which  will  be  best  discharged  before 
proceeding  with  the  proper  work  in  band.  I  refer  to  those 
occasions,  sometimes  arising,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  dead  body  found  under  suspicious  circumstances,  the 
exj)ert  may  be  calleil  on  to  examine  a  party  presumably  connected 
with  the  death  in  c[uestion.     Here  Uie  points  wliicb  cliiefly  call 
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for  notice  are  the  physical  appearance  of  the  examinee ;  the  state 
of  his  dress;  any  marks  of  vinleucn  on  his  person;  any  traces  of 
blood  ou  the  surface  of  his  hody^  or  on  his  clothes,  etc. 

In  an  alleged  charge  of  rape,  for  instance,  seminal  or  blood- 
stains should  be  looked  for  ou  the  shirt  of  the  accused.  If  he 
had  inflicted  a  serious  wound  on  the  woman,  blood  aliouhl  be 
discovered  on  his  hands  or  dress,  unless  previously  removed-  In 
the  case  of  rape  and  niurdor,  referred  to  in  Lecture  TX.,  p.  118, 
soot  was  detected  in  the  seams  of  a  pair  of  coixluroy  trousere,  tlie 
man  having  entered  the  cottage  of  his  victim  by  descending  the 
wooden  chimney  {Scoftirc,  lum).  In  a  case  of  uiunler  comniitted 
near  Kintore,  the  only  suspicious  circumstance  elicited  at  the 
examination  of  the  accused  was  the  detection  of  slight  traces  of 
blood  in  the  seams  bet^wixt  the  soles  and  uppers  of  Ids  shoes. 
In  a  man  of  the  name  of  Fraser,  apprehended  in  Aberxleen  some 
years  ago  for  attempted  rape,  a  linear  scratch  was  detected  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  peats.  At  the  apprehension  of  a  factory 
opemtive  in  1870  the  accused  was  found  in  possession  of  sevei*al 
of  the  drugs  used  as  abortives,  and  of  a  uterine  sound.  Cases  of 
tliis  sort  might  easily  be  multiplied. 

But  to  return  to  the  poat-mortem  examination : — 

1 0.  Wlien  the  body  has  remained  in  the  spot  where  it  was 
discovered,  and  has  not  been  disturbed  by  the  relatives  or  others, 
it  may  be  of  importance  to  direct  attention  to  the  situation  aiul 
position  of  the  corpse  before  it  is  interfered  with ;  the  state  of 
the  clothes ;  whether  it  is  M'holly  or  partially  dressed  ;  whether,  if 
dressed,  tlie  clothes  are  disarranged  or  are  decently  disposed ; 
whether  tliey  have  been  torn,  stained  with  mud,  blood,  or  other 
foreign  matters.  Any  blood  near  the  body,  or  other  marks  of 
violence;  footprints,  indications  of  a  struggle,  or  running;  lethal 
weapons,  etc., — should  be  noted.  For  it  often  happens  that,  by 
attention  to  such  circumstances  as  these,  tlie  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  accused  is  established. 

11.  It  is  also  of  consequence  to  be  furnished  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  an  individual, 
so  far  as  tliese  can  be  ascertained ;  for  this  often  calls  attention 
to  important  particulars  which  might  otherwise  escape  notica 
The  authonties,  however,  are  rarely  willing  to  coramimicate  such 
information,  lest  it  should  bias  the  examiners  ;  but  tins  unwilling- 
ness will  usually  be  got  over,  if  the  medical  inspectors  state  ex- 
plicitly the  purpose  for  which  the  information  is  reqnircd. 

If  the  clothes,  etc.,  are  likely  to   bo  produced  on  the  trial, 
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the   examioeis  diofald  Bee  them  sealed  axtd  libelled  on  the  8pot» 


and  shooldattadi  tbeir 


or  initals  to  tbe  label,  in  order 


that  they  may  Le  able  to  identify  them  «t  <uioe  whea  after- 
waids  brought  iato  oomt. 

12.  Thebodyi8tobe8t7ip|nd,if  Dotixevioiuljrdone;  the 
of  the  corpee»  the  apparent  age,  the  poBttko  of  the  limbs,  and 
expreamon  of  the  countenance,  are  to  be  particularly  obeerved ;  if 
not  already  identified,  ita  heigbt  aboold  be  aacertained,  and  any 
marks  of  scars,  small-pox,  naeri  matmii,  etc^  irliicL  migbt  serve 
for  identification  carefuDv  noticed.  If  any  stains  are  to  be  de- 
tected about  tbe  lips,  teetb,  or  nostrils,  or  about  the  fingers,  these 
should  be  particularly  examined ;  and,  also,  any  vomited  matters 
near  the  mouth,  or  any  discharges  which  may  hare  eacaped  fitjm 
the  outlets  of  tlie  body, — carefully  preserving  these. 

Any  filth  or  foreign  matter  on  the  surfiioe  of  the  body  should 
then  be  washed  away,  as  such  matters  may  obscure  slight  dis- 
colorations,  and  may  hide  minute  scratches  or  abrasions  of  tbe 
skin,  naevi,  tattooings,  or  superficial  cicatrices.  Any  spots  of 
blood,  above  aU,  should  be  washed  off.  In  tlic  case  of  rape  and 
murder  to  which  I  had  to  refer  in  this  and  a  previous  lecture, 
two  medical  men,  who  hud  viewed  the  hotly  previous  to  the  official 
inspection,  certified,  in  a  report  drawn  \ip  by  them  for  the  law 
Hutliorities,  that  tliere  weie  marks  of  bruises  on  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  woman's  thiglis.  The  application  of  a  wet  sponge 
to  the  parts  in  their  presence  convinced  them  of  tlieir  error  on  this 
point. 

In  every  instance  of  suspected  or  probable  death  by  violence, 
it  is  advisable  to  cut  short  the  hair,  or,  better,  to  shave  the  head. 
as  contiisions,  abrasions,  and  such  slight  wounds  as  have  not  bled 
may  otherwise  escape  notice  at  the  inspection. 

13.  It  is  always  proper  at  every  medico-legal  dissection  to 
write  out  notes  of  the  points  elicited  in  the  course  of  the  examina- 
tion, as  well  as  of  the  whole  investigation.  This  should  be  done 
fuUy,  slowly,  and  deliberately,  indicating  all  the  i>oint8  inquired 
into,  with  the  observatioDS  ma<lo  and  appearances  preseuted, 
negative  as  well  as  positive,  and  stating  simple  facts  only,  with- 
out either  generalisations  or  opiniuns.  These  notes  ore  best 
managed  where  one  inspector  conducts  the  examination  and  the 
other  takes  notes  of  its  successive  ate^is,  the  jierson  dictating 
taking  care  tliat  the  other  practitioner  or  practitioners  present 
fully  concur  in  what  is  thus  dictaU'd.  Wlieii  finished,  Ihe  signa- 
tures of  all  Uu  mtdicai  jK-n&ns  pnseiU  should  be  obtainetl  to  tlie 
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document,  particularly  if  any  professional  witnesses  fur  the  accused 
are  present,  as  it  prevents  them  from  objecting  to  any  of  the  facts 
on  the  trial.  These  notes  should  be  looked  over  by  all  the 
inspectors  before  the  body  is  sewed  up,  so  that  omissions  in  tlie 
notes  or  in  tlie  inspection  itself  may  be  then  supplied.  A  copy 
of  this  document  should  always  be  preserved  by  the  examiners 
for  future  reference,  to  prevent  their  forgetting  the  facts  elicited. 

14.  The  examination  and  dissection  of  the  detul  Ixidy  should, 
if  possible,  not  Ije  undertaken  except  with  sufficient  daylight  in 
prospect  to  allow  the  whole  inspection  to  be  made  without  arti- 
ficial light. 

15.  Alter  the  points  alreafly  noticed  have  been  attended  to, 
the  surface  of  the  body  shoidd  be  inspected  with  regaid.  to  its 
colour — whether  the  skin  be  rosy,  blanclied,  or  natural  The 
state  of  the  eyes  should  be  noted ;  the  eyelids,  whether  shut  or 
open ;  the  state  of  the  pupils,  if  dilated,  contracted,  or  natural ; 
the  state  of  tlie  mouth,  nose,  and  ears ;  the  marks  of  putrefaction, 
if  present;  the  hands  and  feet,  particularly  the  Htatu  of  tlie  uaila. 
The  state  of  the  outlets  of  the  body — the  anus  and  the  genitals, — 
also  the  breasts  (in  the  female)  and  tlie  idMltHiien,  wlumld  be  noted. 

In  order  to  impi*ess  you  with  the  itnpurtauce  tliat  oceiisionally 
atUtebes  tu  the  observation  of  these  minute  particnlai's,  wldiih  are 
80  apt  to  be  overlooked  or  despised,  1  may  mention  that  a  Itigal 
functionary  once  related  to  ine  the  particulars  of  a  cose  that  came 
under  his  notice,  in  which  a  murder  was  committed,  the  crime 
having  been  brought  Lome  to  the  guilty  party  chietly  by  the  ap- 
parently trilling  circumstance  tliat  a  few  fragments  of  a  white 
substance,  which  proved  to  be  cuticle,  were  found  under  tlie  nails  of 
the  decease<l  person.  These  portions  of  cuticle  were  preserved,  and 
when  afterwaixls  i^ompared  with  certain  abrasiuus  on  the  face  of  the 
guilty  person,  were  found  exactly  to  agree  with  them  ;  the  deceased 
having,  in  the  struggle  which  t4x>k  place,  applied  his  nails  to  the 
face  of  his  assailant.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  unable  to  give 
any  reference  to  where  the  case  is  to  be  found — if,  indeed,  it  ever 
WQs  recorded, — as  the  conversation  took  place  many  years  ago. 

10.  The  inspection  proper  should  never  be  conliued  solely  to 
the  cavity  of  the  body  where  the  fatal  lesion  is  suspected  or  dis- 
covered. The  whole  of  the  great  cavities  of  the  body  shuuld  be 
opened^  and  the  state  of  the  vnscera,  whether  healthy  or  morbid, 
noted  down.  When  there  is  room  for  tlie  slightest  doubt  to  be  raised 
whether  the  <liseased  appearances  found  in  the  inspected  y.xrts 
are  sulllcieut  to  account  lor  death,  the  wiiole  length  of  the  spinal 
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cord  ought  to  be  laid  bare,  which  will  pat  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  oounsel  to  raise  quibbling  objections  on  the  trial,  as  occurred 
in  a  case  tried  in  Aberdeen  at  the  Autumn  Circuit,  1838  : — 

Two  men  were  seeu  to  quarrel  in  a  crowd  at  a  cattle  xnariEei 
in  Banffshire,  when  one  of  them,  a  stout,  powerful  man,  threw 
the  other  on  hLi  back,  3at  down  cross-legged  on  his  chisst,  and 
twisted  his  victim's  cravat  till  death  by  strangulation  followed. 
A  medical  inspection,  directed  by  the  law  authorities  in  the  case, 
was  not  a  very  full  one,  and  the  spine  had  not  been  opened.  This 
omission  was  taken  advantage  -of  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence, 
who  set  up  a  theory  that  the  man  had  died  from  spinal  apoplexy 
— a  plea  which,  however  improbable  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  could  not  be  satisfactorily  refuted  by  the  Crown  from  the 
want  of  any  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  the  spine. 

17.  In  proceeding  to  the  dissection  it  has  been  directed 
that  tlie  cavity  in  which  the  cause  of  death  is  supposed  to  be 
situated  should  be  the  first  to  be  opened  But  even  if  this  be 
known,  some  obWous  objections  apply  to  such  a  procedure.  It  is 
better,  therefore,  to  proceed  in  a  systematic  manner  in  every  in- 
stance. For  this  purpose  some  such  method  as  the  following  may 
be  advantageously  adopted : — 

If  not  previously  done,  the  haira  are  to  be  cut  dose^  to  give  a 
complete  \'iew  of  the  scalp.  The  head  should  be  raised  with  a 
block  as  high  as  can  be  doue  without  stretching  the  parts  alx)ut 
the  nucha.  The  head  is  then  to  be  opened  in  the  usual  way,  and 
the  brain  examined  in  situ.  Tlie  head  shouhl  be  alK»wed  to 
remain  in  the  same  posture  till  the  state  of  the  heart  aud  large 
vessels  in  the  thorax  is  ascertained ;  or,  if  lowered  to  its  former 
position,  an  assistant  should  be  directed  to  compress  the  vessels 
at  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  prevent  auy  draining  of  blood  from 
the  carotid  or  vertebral  arteries  or  jugular  veins. 

The  chest  should  then  be  laid  open  iu  the  usual  way,  taking 
care  in  removing  the  sternum  that  the  jugular  and  subclavian  veins 
are  not  opened.  After  glancing  at  the  state  of  the  exterior  of  the 
lungs,  so  far  as  they  are  exposed,  the  ca\ity  of  the  pericanliiim 
should  be  cautiously  opened,  without  moving  the  parts  within  it 
After  noting  the  quantity  and  appearance  of  auy  fluid  in  this 
sac,  and  the  aspect  and  state  of  apparent  fulness  of  Uie  dif- 
ferent compartments  of  the  heart,  the  left  ventricle  should  be 
laid  open  by  a  longitudinal  incision  with  a  scalpel,  without  dis* 
placing  it  from  its  original  position,  noting  the  state  of  ite  in- 
terior,   and    the    quantity   and    a]>)>eurauce   of  the   blood    iu   iU 
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With  a  acisaors  the  incision  should  be  extended  to  the  auricle,  and 
the  same  information  ohtained  i-egardiug  its  intoriur,  a»  well  jia 
the  commencement  of  tlie  aorta,  and  the  ])iilmonary  veins.  The 
Llood  is  then  to  be  gently  sponged  up,  taking  care  that  none  of 
it  escapes  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  oliest ;  and  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  is  to  be  examined  in  precisely  tlie  same  way.  It 
M-ill  be  convenient  then,  after  applying  ligatures  to  the  arteries 
and  veins  att-ached  to  the  heart,  to  remove  this  viscns,  and  examine 
it  OS  to  its  healthy  or  morbid  state.  Tlie  lecture  on  the  Modes 
of  Death  will  have  prepared  you  for  appreciating  the  important 
information  to  bo  derived  from  this  method  of  procedure  in  regard 
to  the  heart.  If  death  bas  taken  place  by  coma  or  asphyxia,  you 
are  already  aware  that  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  is  obtained 
when  the  nght  cavities  of  the  heart  are  found  gorged  with  blood, 
and  the  left  nearly  empty.  Or,  supposing  the  person  to  have  died 
-of  hremorrhage,  or  by  syncope  from  any  other  cause,  you  would 
expect  to  find  the  blood  in  nuarly  e([iud  proportions  in  ]ioth  sides 
of  the  heart.  I  may  merely  note  here,  in  passing,  that  in  some 
cases  of  death  by  violence  the  heart's  cavities  may  l>e  met  not 
only  free  from  blood,  but  their  inner  walls  clean — a  state  of 
matters  in  tliis  viscus  which  will  call  for  special  notice  in  a  future 
lecture.  The  state  of  the  ca\'ities  of  the  pleura  should  next  be 
ascertaintid ;  but  before  proceeding  to  disturb  tlie  lungs  it  is  best 
to  inspect  the  mouth. 

For  this  purpose  the  usual  vertical  incision  along  the  front  of 
the  chest  should  be  continued  upwards,  aloug  the  fiont  of  the 
neck  and  over  the  chin  to  the  lower  iip,  turning  back  the  flap  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves  of  the  neck. 
The  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw,  when  sawn  through,  nllows  the 
inspector  to  divide  the  attachments  of  the  muscles  to  the  rami  of 
the  jaw,  which  can  then  be  turned  back  and  dislocated  outwards, 
thus  completely  exposing  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx.  By  draw- 
ing the  tongue  to  one  side,  the  larynx,  and  the  trachea  as  far  as 
its  subdivision,  can  be  exposed.  The  lungs,  with  the  trachea 
attached,  can  now  be  easily  examined,  either  m  jw'^m  or  by  removal 
altogether  from  the  chest,  taking  care,  after  examining  the  oeso- 
phagus, first  to  apply  a  ligature  to  it  and  to  the  aorta  and 
descending  cava. 

The  inspection  of  the  abdomen  requires  little  notice.  The 
whole  of  tlie  viscera  should  be  examined,  and  particularly  the 
stomach  and  snudicr  intestines,  as  also  tho  uterus  and  vagina  in 
the  female,  and  the  rectum  in  both  sexes. 
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18.  Tlie  notes  of  the  inspection  taken  as  above  arc  not  to  be 
produced  as  part  of  the  evidence  at  the  trial  wliich  may  follow, 
but  are  solely  for  the  guidance  of  the  practitioner,  or  the  law 
authorities  if  called  for  by  them.  In  Scotland  official  iustructionfi 
issued  for  the  use  of  the  public  prosecutors  in  1839  direct  that, 
where  no  further  examination  is  required,  the  inspectors  must 
deliver  to  the  authoritias,  within  two  days  after  the  post-mort«m 
examination,  a  written  report  containing  their  opinion  on  the  case, 
with  tlie  reasons  succinctly  but  clearly  stated  They  must  under- 
stand that  they  cannot  found  their  opinion  on  any  facts  represented 
to  have  been  ascertained  by  themselves  during  the  inspection 
which  are  not  specified  in  their  notes. 

This  report — which  is  intended  to  form  part  of  the  written 
productions  on  a  trial — should  be  framed  with  a  view  to  be  un- 
derstood by  a  jury,  and  shauld  therefore  be  free  from  techni- 
calities. 

The  official  document  to  w^hich  I  have  just  referred  was  ono 
drawn  up  at  the  retpiest  of  tlie  Crown  officers  in  Scotland  by 
Sir  Eobert  Christison,  the  late  Mr.  Syme,  and  Dr.  Trail,  and  sent 
out  by  the  Lord  Advocate.  It  wns  republished  in  1868,  and  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  all  the  Scottish  Procurators-Fiscal,  I  havo 
availed  myself  largely  in  this  lecture  of  its  contents,  as  the  value 
and  iiuparUuce  of  the  dii*ections  for  the  conduct  of  tlio  legal 
inapectiou  in  criminal  cases  by  these  eminent  authorities  amply 
entitle  them  to  your  fidlest  couJideuce  and  attention.  I  have 
also  freely  availed  myself  in  what  has  preceded  of  the  exceUent 
directions  in  Devergie*8  work  on  L^'gal  MrdiciTie. 

To  complete  the  present  subject  I  have  only  further  here  to 
advert  to  a  kindred  topic — medico-legal  disinterment,  or  juridical 
exhumation.  I  have  already  noticed  the  occasions  on  which  it 
may  be  ruquinul  of  tho  medical  jurist  to  undertake,  with  any 
prospect  nf  utility,  the  examiuation  of  bodies  which  have 
already  interred. 

The  dangers  attendant  on  these  disinterments  have  been  over- 
estimated on  the  one  hand,  and  under-estimated  on  the  other, 
both  hy  the  profession  and  the  jniblio.  That  with  due  caro  and 
attention  there  is  no  stage  of  the  body's  decay  at  which  it  may 
not  1)0  iufii>ecte<l,  has  been  shown  by  Parent  du  Chatolet  l>y  n 
copious  deiluction  from  facta.  The  same  opinion  is  advanced  by 
Orfilo,  Tardieu,  and  more  j?iiartledly  by  Devergie. 

In  piwif  of  his  position.  Parent  du  Chatelet  points  to  tho 
liistory  of  the  sanitary  state  of  the  dissecting-rooms  in  Paris ;  to 
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the  results  of  certaia  experiments  of  his  own;  to  the  disintennent 
of  from  15,000  to  20,000  bixlies  in  all  stages  o^  ilecomposition, 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  the  Cimeti^re  des 
Innocena  at  IVria  in  178^;  to  the  disintennent  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  at  P^re-la-Chaise  of  about  200  bodies  annually,  at  two, 
three,  four,  or  more  months  after  death,  which  have  been  deposited 
temporarily  in  trenches  previous  to  their  removal  to  family  grounds 
or  more  suitable  grav&s  elsewhere ;  and  to  the  experience  of  the 
Commission  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  France  in  disposing 
of  the  victims  of  the  Involution  of  1830. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  author  has  imder- 
rated  the  hazards  of  such  inspections,  as  shown  by  published  cimes 
of  serious  or  fatal  residts  from  exposure  to  the  emanations  from 
putrid  hotlies,  particularly  during  the  period  at  which  the  evolti- 
tion  of  gases  is  most  active,  prior  and  posterior  to  which  period 
the  danger  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  following  directions  are  given  by  Devergie  for  conducting 
the  disinterment  of  bodies  some  time  buried  : — 

1.  Never  to  proceed  to  the  operation  fasting,  and  to  be  sure 
fii-st  to  take  a  dram.  2.  To  disinter  the  body  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, if  in  sunmier,  as  at  this  time  the  air  is  cooler,  and  the  dis- 
engagement of  gas  less  free.  3.  To  provide  sponges,  towels, 
water,  and  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  dry  chloride  of  lime;  a 
pound  of  the  chloride  is  to  be  diilused  through  two  pailsful  of 
water.  4.  To  prepare  a  large  table,  to  be  placed  on  a  platform 
raised  above  the  gi'ound,  and,  if  possible,  in  a  current  of  air.  5, 
To  proceed  as  speedily  as  possible  with  the  disinterment  of  the 
body,  and  with  a  relay  of  gravediggers.  As  soon  as  the  coffin  is 
exposed,  it  is  to  be  copiou.sly  sprinkled  with  the  solution  of  the 
chloride,  to  enable  the  workmen  to  draw  it  up  without  danger, 
which  is  to  be  done  "with  ropes.  G.  To  open  the  coffin  at  the 
side  of  the  grave,  remove  the  body,  and  to  have  it  exposed  to  the 
air  for  a  short  time  (from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes).  7.  To 
place  it  on%he  table,  sprinkling  around  the  body  (but  not  on  it) 
dry  chloride  of  lime  to  at  least  the  amount  of  half  a  pound,  re- 
placing it  by  a  like  quantity  three  or  four  times  during  tiie  ex- 
amination. 8.  To  proceed  to  the  inspection  of  the  body,  during 
which  the  examiners'  hands  are  to  be  repeatedly  washed  with  the 
solution  of  the  chloride.  9.  During  the  course  of  the  iuspectiou 
the  examiner  should  keep  on  the  windwan;!  side  of  the  bo^ly. 

Where  the  bo<Iy  interred  has  had  time  to  be  re<luced  to  the 
state  of  a  skeletim,  these  precautious  for  avoiding  danger  on  the 
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part  of  the  examiners  are  not  called  for.     In  tliia  case,  that  no 
part  of  tlie  bones  may  be  lost  or  destroyed,  the  follo^^nng  direc- 
tions from  the  same  author  may  be  followed  with  advantage : — 
1,  The  suspected  spot  itseli'  should  not  be  touclied  in  the  first 
instance.      2.  A  trench  ought  to  be  dug.  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  from  the  suspected  spot,  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  length,  by  four  feet  and  a  half  or  five  feet  in  breadth ;  ob- 
sen'ing,  as  the  bones  are  approached^  whether  the  soil  lias  been 
previously  disturbed,  which  can  be  readdy  done  by  comparing  it 
with  the  earth  first  dug  up.     3.  As  soon  as  the  workmen  come 
upon  the  bones  they  are  to  stop,  and  begin  their  operations  on 
the  opposite  side.      4.  The  body  is  then  to  be  escposed,  little  by 
little,  and  when  the  point  is  reached  where  the  first  bones  wera, 
obser\'ed,  the  earth  is  to  lie  passed  through  a  fine  sieve;  by  this 
means  all  the  smaller  bones  may  be  collected,  and  even  the  naOs. 
5,  As  bone  after  bone  is  detected,  the  directions  in  which  the 
skeleton's  head  and  feet  were  placed  should  be  noticed.      6.  Tlie, 
n^spective   deptlis   of   the   different   hones  from  tlie  surface  majTj 
afford  some  indications  of  the  manner  in  which  the  grave 
originally  dug.      7.  If  any  remains  of  a  cord  are  found  around  the 
cervical  vertebrae,  its  position  is  to  be  carefully  noted.       8.  The 
bones  are  to  be  collected,  and  their  respective  lengths  ascertained, 
and  whether  or  not  they  mututdly  correspond.     By  this  meam 
with   the   aid  of  Sue  and  Orlila's  ttibles,  or  those  of  Gordon  ol 
Edinburgh,  the  length  of  the  indi\'idual  during  life  may  be  ascei^ 
Jtained,  adding  one  inch  and  a  Iialf  sia  uu  allowance  for  the  thick- 
ness of  the  soft  parts,  and  keeping  in  view  that  average  reaidts 
only  are  attainable  in  this  way,  since,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Guy. 
even  such  averages  are  not  always  to  be  implicitly  trusted,  from 
the  occasional  want  of  correspondence  in  tlie  proportionate  lengths 
of  the  long  bones.     Tvastly,  the  points  adverted  to  in  the  lectures 
on  Aj*o  and  Sex  requiris  to  be  aLtendwl    to  tu   the  examination  of 
the  skeleton  procured  by  diainterment, 


At  the  request  of  several  members  of  the  profession  I  append 
Bcveral  exarnjdes  of  medico  legal  rtq>orta  as  reipiiiv-d  in  Scotland, 
in  the  form  approved  of  by  the  Crown-office  of  Edinburgh.  (Ai>- 
pendix  II.) 
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Svajtcn  iwcuTDO  mrcin  this  tbbm.  Ixpoktanck  of  thb  Subiect.  Leual 
coNSEQUBNOEs  ATTAciirsG  TO  IT — MurclfrT — Culpable  Homicide — Jiutifiiible 
Ilumicjde — Casual  Homii^ide. — t'HARAirrKB  OF  the  Evidence  bequibed  im 
CflABGES  OF  Homicide — Death  must  havo  CbUowcd  the  Injaiy— Death  must 
hare  been  the  usual  coustHjucnce  of  it — Dctfirmi nation  nf  the  period  of  the  Death 
— Determiiiatiou  of  the  iirenoiiB  state  of  the  party — The  treatment  of  the  lujuiy 
to  be  taken  into  aoooaat. 

By  strict  adherence  to  the  legal  sensB  of  the  tenn  liomicide,  we 
exclude  such  iujuries  as  are  the  reaulta  of  either  accident  or  of 
suicide,  though  the  injury  may  be  in  each  of  the  same  character, 
aiid  involve  the  sanie  consequences,  aa  iu  the  purely  homicidal 
act  Hence  it  is  that  the  exigencies  of  my  position  require  me  to 
depart  from  the  trammels  of  the  legal  definition,  and  to  discuss 
the  various  forms  of  violent  death,  as  they  present  themselves  to 
our  notice,  without  regard  to  the  facts  of  their  being  either  acci- 
dent-al,  suicidal,  or  homicidal,  agreeing,  as  all  of  these  are  usually 
found  to  do,  iu  all  their  more  important  points.  We  thus  enter 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects ; — Wounds,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term ;  the  difl'erent  forms  of  death  by  Aephyxia,  as  drowning, 
tanging,  etc. ;  deaths  by  Cold,  Heat,  Starvation,  and  Lightning  ; 
and  death  by  Poisons. 

Such  injuries  as  the  above,  when  homicidal,  are  ranged  by 
lawj'ers  under  one  or  otlxer  of  the  following  categories — namely, 
wilfid  homicide  or  murder;  culpable  honiifide  or  manslaughter ; 
casual  homicide ;  and  justifiable  homicide.  Murder  implies  tlie 
intentional  infliction  of  a  mortal  injury  ;  culpable  homicide  tlie 
iulliction  of  such  an  injury  without  the  intention  of  killing,  but 
with  the  design  of  doing  soma  serious  bodily  harm,  or  by 
culpable  negligence;  casual  homicide  where  the  injury,  though 
not  in  itself  of  a  fatal  character,  has  imlirectly  proved  so  ;  and 
justifiable  homicide,  the  effects  of  such  injuries  inflicted  in  self- 
defence. 

In  most  of  the  United  States  of  America  tlie  crime  of  murddr 
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is  clasBed  under  one  or  other  of  two  forms,  murder  in  the  first, 
and  in  t!io  second  degree;  the  former  being  where  the  crime  is 
intentional,  or  where  it  is  committed  in  the  perpetration  of,  or 
attempt  to  perpetrate,  any  bui^laiy,  arson,  rape,  or  robbery,  or 
where  it  is  by  poison ;  when  not  falling  under  any  of  these  heads, 
it  is  murder  iu  the  second  degree. 

These  distinctions,  however,  are  more  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  administer  justice,  or  who  are  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, than  for  the  medical  jurist.  But  by  the  last,  however,  they 
should  also  be  kept  iu  view ;  for  the  opinion  expressed  by  him  as 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury  may,  in  many  eases,  tix  the 
division  to  which  the  homicide  belongs.  Besides,  by  the  facts 
ascertained  by  the  expert,  both  the  mode  employed  and  the  intent 
uf  the  killer  may  sometimes  lie  rendered  obvious.  Moreover,  it 
can  only,  be  by  the  evidence  of  the  medical  jurist  that  the  judge 
and  jury  can  find  out  whether  the  injury  sustained  was  of  itself 
of  a  mortal  character^  or  had  proved  fi^tal  from  subsequent  accident 
or  casualty,  by  previous  or  acquired  disease,  infirmity,  or  improper 
treatment. 

This  being  the  case,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion— First,  to  the  more  important  of  the  circumstances  which 
are  capable  of  modifying  the  legal  charact-er  of  homicidal  acts  as 
they  come  within  the  province  of  tho  meilical  jnrist ;  and  second, 
to  the  cliaracter  of  the  evidence  whicli  he  will  be  expected  to 
mlducc  for  the  guidance  of  the  legal  authorities  in  the  conduct  of 
the  case. 

On  the  circumstances  which  may  modify  the  legal  character 
of  a  homicidal  act  I  need  not  dwell  at  any  length. 

The  effects  of  age  and  sex  in  qualifying  the  eflects  of  injuries 
are  sufficiently  known  aud  appreciated  by  the  profession,  and  nee<l 
not  he  dwelt  on. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  those  constitutional  peculiarities 
which  render  injuries  much  more  serious  to  some  individuals  than 
to  others ;  such  as  malfoiiuations,  transpositions  of  abdominal  or 
thoracic  viscera,  attenuation  of  the  cranial  and  other  bones,  pro- 
lernaturally  phlogistic  or  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  weak  and 
unhealthy  constitution,  whether  from  natural  causes  or  intom- 
perauce.  or  from  tlie  effects  of  previous  injury  or  disease. 

A  more  important  and  ditHcult  class  of  causes  capable  of 
modifying  the  effect  of  injuries  are  those  set  down,  in  legal 
phrase,  as  malwm  rcg-imen,  or  misgoveniment  on  the  part  of  the 
injured  party,  or  his  medical  attendant.     This  includes  the  want 
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of  assistance  or  proper  medical  attendance  to  the  hurt  party,  either 
accidental  or  unavoidable;  irregnlarities  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
or  his  attendant ;  previous  intoxication  of  the  patient ;  his  im- 
j^roper  conduct  subsequently ;  and  ignorance,  inattention,  or  mis- 
uianagemont  on  the  part  of  tlie  medical  j>ractitiont?r. 

Confining  oiirselves  hero  to  the  strictly  legal  aspect  of  the 
evidence  expected  of  the  expert  in  the  investigation  of  a  case  of 
homicide,  in  so  far  as  it  has  come  under  his  notice  in  liis  profes- 
sional character,  I  need  scarcely  say  that,  from  the  wide  range  of 
topics  included  under  the  designation  of  homicide,  much  of  the 
medical  evideuce  vriU.  have  to  rest  upon  the  nature  of  the  specific 
injury  inquired  into.  Hence  I  need  only  advert  here  to  those 
points  wliich  have  a  general  l>earing  on  the  whole,  or  the  greater 
number^  of  the  injuries  of  this  class. 

The  opinion  of  the  medical  witness  may  be  asked  regarding 
the  import  of  several  circumstances  which  may  have  come  within 
hia  cognisance  in  the  course  of  his  professional  attendance ;  such 
as  the  general  character,  temper,  and  habits  both  of  the  deceaeed 
and  the  prisoner,  their  relation  to  each  other,  tlieir  relative  ages, 
their  relative  strength,  and  the  provocation,  by  expression  or 
otherwise,  which  the  respective  characters  of  the  parties  might 
have  rendered  probabla  An  opinion  on  other  points  belonging 
legitimately  to  his  province,  is  more  certain,  however,  to  be 
refjuired  of  the  medical  witness ;  such  as  the  nature  and  situation 
of  a  wound,  or  other  injury,  the  nature  of  the  weapon  employed  in 
its  infliction,  and  the  manner  in  which  death  was  occasioned ; 
points  which  will  call  for  detailed  consideration  by  and  by,  under 
the  separate  forms  of  homicide. 

The  expert  should  be  aware  that  in  addition  to  evidence  of 
intent,  which  he  may  be  able  occasionally  to  supply,  he  may 
be  called  on  to  prove  that  the  person  injured  had  died  of  the 
hurt,  whatever  that  may  have  been,  and  that  directly,  or  by  its 
usual  and  probable  consequences  ;  points,  tlie  establishnieut  of 
which  may  involve  the  answer  to  not  a  few  nic«  and  difficult 
questions  in  the  course  of  the  legal  investigation.  Heru  it  is  that 
the  consideration  of  the  circumstances  which  are  capable  of  iutlu- 
encing  tlie  residt  of  homicidal  injuries,  romcs  into  play.  An 
incised  wound  of  a  Itirib,  for  instance,  or  a  lacerated  wound  of  the 
scalp,  of  a  trirting  kind,  may  be  inflicted ;  the  person  is  taken  to 
an  h<wijital,  or  elsewhere ;  erysipelas,  or  a  contagious  fever  super- 
venes, and  death  ensues. 

In    183*i,  a  girl  of  sixteen  was  stnick  on  the  head  by  a 
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paralytic  old  woman  with  a  walking-stick,  in  consequence  of  some 
provoking  language.  The  scalp  l>ecame  erysipelatous ;  the  patient 
was  taken  to  the  Aberdeen  Infirmary,  wliere  she  died.  At  the 
post-mortem  examination  a  layer  of  pnndent  matter  was  foond 
under  the  scalp,  and  the  outer  table  of  tlie  skidl  was  carious. 

About  the  same  period  I  saw  a  case  where  a  blow  on  the 
cheek  with  a  bunch  of  keys  was  followed  by  a  fatal  attack  of 
erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face. 

It  should  be  knowu  to  the  expert  who  has  to  tender  evidence 
in  a  case  of  homicide,  that  if  the  death  of  the  injured  person  has 
been  owin^  t-o  the  usual  couaeciuences  of  the  iijjury,  it  is  iuuna- 
terial  to  the  legal  piS^of  that  a  period  of  many  mouths  has  elapsed 
between  the  one  and  the  other,  or  in  how  feeble  or  declining  a  state 
the  deceased  may  have  been  when  he  received  the  woimd,  or  other 
violence,  or  that  imder  more  skilful  treatment  he  might  have 
recovered.  In  cases  coming  under  this  description,  the  following 
principles  are  acted  on  (Alison)  :— (1.)  Ht^w  feeble  soever  the 
condition  of  the  sufferer  may  have  been,  and  how  short  his  tenor 
of  life,  it  is  equally  murder,  as  if  the  person  killed  had  been  in 
the  prime  of  youth  and  vigour.  (2.)  If  the  death  be  duly  owing 
to  the  wound,  it  signifies  not  that,  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  with  more  skilfid  treatment,  the  fatal  result  might 
have  been  averted.  (3.)  Though  death  do  not  ensue  for  weeks  or 
months  after  the  injury  was  reccivedj  yet  if  the  wound,  or  other 
injury,  be  severe,  and  keep  in  a  regular  progression  from  bad  to 
worse,  so  that  the  patieut  continually  languishes,  and  is  consumed 
by  it  as  by  a  disease,  this  in  reason  and  law  is  quite  the  same  as 
if  he  had  died  on  tlie  spot.  By  the  English  law,  however,  a  limit 
is  fixed  to  the  time  of  death  after  injury,  that  time  being  a  year 
and  a  day,  beyond  which,  if  the  patient  survives,  a  cliarge  of 
homicide  against  the  assailant  will  not  lie.  (4.)  If  a  physician 
tir  surgeon  give  his  patient  a  potion  or  plaster,  intending  to  do 
him  good,  but  contrary  to  expectation  it  kills,  this  will,  in  Uie 
general  case,  be  considered  as  misadventure.  But  if  the  medicine 
were  administered,  or  the  operation  performed  by  a  person  not  a 
i-egular  physician  or  surgeon,  the  killiug  would  be  manslaughter. 
The  same  will  hold  if  the  pretended  remedy  be  obviously  and 
notoriously  perilous  and  unsuitable  for  the  particular  case  where 
it  produced  fatal  consequences. 

A  case  in  point  occurred  at  Aberdeen  in  the  summer  of 
1S42.  A  person  who  had  studied  medicine  for  a  short  time, 
hearing  that  a  young  woman  had  fallen  down  in  a  fit  in  a  neigh- 
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nut  of  die  nal  aiten  of  bv  aaom*  aad  vameqfnintM  vith  Urn 
actaoa  of  t'^^M^^  ^  a  aott  of  fc«p4*ard  seat  fbr  15  gmns  of 
nwifirtft  of  Borphii.  and  exldfaited  about  1 0  grains  of  iU  which 
canaad  tlie  vonan^a  do^  irithin  a  few  boors.  For  this  ho  ««a 
tried  at  the  aaning  einnit,  and,  being  fbond  gailtj  on  his  own 
confeasion,  waa  awtcDced  to  four  months'  imprisoament 

In  another  case  an  nnqaalilied  pnu?titichner  from  Ellon.  Alior^ 
deenshire,  was  sentenced  to  several  months*  imprisvuimcnt  lor 
administering  an  oveidose  of  Vinxmi  Opii  to  an  infant 

Though  no  limit  is  fixed  by  the  Scottish  Uw,  as  in  Knghuitl, 
to  the  period  a  peraiin  may  survive  an  injiirj  which  may  ultimately 
prove  fatal,  it  were  well  for  the  pmctitiouer,  lliut,  aa  in  Ku^land 
and  in  most  of  the  continental  nations,  such  a  tenu  shouKl  W  Hxod. 
It  is  well  known  to  the  profession,  tlmt  when  tl»o  fttlal  rosult  of 
an  injury  is  long  iu  followTug  its  receipt,  it  l)oonmo8  inorpMiuKly 
difficult,  owing  to  such  long  delay,  accnratcly  luul  (Uitisfuoti^rily  to 
trace  the  connection  betwixt  the  injury  atul  tho  tUnvtli.  So  niuoU 
is  tliLi  found  to  be  the  case,  that  oven  iu  ScoUivud  uo  caao,  I 
believe,  would  lie  at  any  lengthened  imtIihI  ufU-r  i\ny  ('uiiuni,'<fliuu 
of  a  hoinicidiil  act,  uotwithataiitling  tho  unlimiLotl  tinui  which  Uiu 
libend  iuterpietutioii  of  the  legal  rule  ^'aukl  mhiiit. 
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LECTURE  XXX. 

WOUKDS. 

Leoai.  DEFtNiTioy  ny  trk  term  \Vocnt>. — Duoxoaia  of  WoTnn>a. — pBifr.- 
TiiATlNG  WofNna. —  Character  —  Vftrictica. —  Incised  Woitmw. — Character — 
Yuieties — Size  and  DirccCioii — Appearance  of  Edges — Ocouioiul  rcflembUnaA 
to  Contused  Wounds — Means  for  the  Detcrniinntion  of  their  Points  of  Com- 
meuc(<uient  and  Termination — Two  or  more  Wounds  from  One  Applicatioa 
the  Inatnimcnt^  thite  of  the  Wound — Cicatrices — Wlielher  the  Wound  n 
iuHicted  during  Life  or  after  Death. 


Amongst  the  varioua  farms  of  homicidal  violence  a  prominent 
place  must  be  assigned  to  wounds,  as  understood  in  legal  medi- 
cine. In  legal  medicine  the  term  is  made  to  include  all  those 
local  alteTationa  of  any  part  of  the  body  which  are  produced  by 
violent  mcims,  wliether  the  cause  has  been  directed  against  the 
body,  or  the  body  against  the  wounding  cause.  Hence  such 
■wounds  are  classed  as  incisions,  lacerations,  contusions,  concua- 
eions,  fractures,  dislocations,  sprains^  and  burns,  whetlier  by  fire  or 
by  escharotics. 

The  adrrption  of  this  arrangement  has  been  found  to  be 
attended  with  certain  obvious  advantages  in  practice,  and  has 
caused  it  to  be  retained,  thcmgh  it  is  liable  to  some  objections. 
Thus,  it  will  be  observed,  that  it  comprehends  certain  injuries 
which  are  excluded  from  the  clusa  nf  wounds,  as  this  term  is  made 
use  of  in  surgical  language.  According  to  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  a  wound  denotes  an  accidental  solution  of  con- 
tinuity of  the  soft  parts,  more  or  less  recent,  generally  blootly,  and 
occasioned  by  a  mechanical  cause ;  and  as  it  varies  with  its  cause, 
it  may  be  that  which  is  termed  a  scratch,  excoriation,  pimcture, 
cut,  contused  wound,  gunshot  wound,  bite,  laceration,  venomous 
wound,  and  tlie  like. 

Again,  the  law  intei-prets  the  term  wound  somewhat  differently 
from  either  the  nictlical  jurist  or  the  ordinary  surgeon.  WTiatever 
the  injury  done  to  either  the  soft  or  hard  parts  of  the  body,  or  the 
extent  to  which  the  solution  of  their  continuity  may  have  l>een 
carried,  unless  the  continuity  of  the  skiii  be  broken,  it  is  not  liehi 
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!■  thew  iiiiiBiifiniiiii  h  »  act  tolmwvmdtni  aUiil>  wtm 
to  Uw  niwmnlffli  teming  of  Um  tenos  w^mukL  it  Uas  hftppwMA,  «» 
more  Uhb  one  wywini,  Uait  nwwiinri  wkiHmwi  hnvo  diflkMl  In 
their  evidanoi.  and  ilMt  aoiM  diAottl^  his  trisitt  ill  tl»  pMmeii* 

tion  of  criminal  duuges; 

To  ob^-iau  tLeee  inoon^     * 
term,  different  suggestions  1.  .   . 

these  being  those  of  Drs.  Taylor  and  Guy.  But,  to  inwt  il 
in  hand,  not  only  must  the  projHweil  nomenolutuiv  Ihmu  it«oJl  Ium? 
from  reasonable  and  obvious  objoftions  ;  the  tonus  Htij^j^ivsivil  m'o\iM 
ako  require  tlie  support  of  both  our  1^^  auUuiritioN  iiiul  o\ir  nuf* 
gical  brethren,  in  onler  to  l»o  available  iu  uiwUco-I^mU  pniotiow. 
Till  this  is  obtained,  all  the  rLMiiiireiuent-s  of  our  |Mifiition  luiiy  Ini 
reatlily  met  by  the  adoption  of  briof  dtisi'ri|»tiou«  iu  pluoo  of  doll- 
aitions,  or  by  short  oxpliiimt.iuTiH.  Fur  t*xiiin[il(',  w*^  tuny  M]KMik  nf 
a  di\n8ion  of  the  soft  or  liunl  partH,  enniuoraLinj;  t)i«  |mU'U  tliviiUtd  ; 
or  we  may  Bpeak  of  a  bruise  or  uontusion,  ftluKik  or  oont'iinNion.  a 
fracture,  bum,  clislocutioii,  etc.;  or,  retnininj:;  tlio  tvnn  wuhikI  in 
its  usual  surj^cal  and  generic  8en.**e,  \vn  nniy  lotipln  il  willi  Uh 
appropriate  specific  qnalificatiou,  arni  jkiL  kI  :iii  un  i  ^  I,  |,iitM 
tured,  lacerated,  contused^  or  j^unslurt   v\.ii[imI 

In  thiswaywe  leave  it  i*>  thr  l.iwvn;.  lo -i  itl.  i.iiii.ir'  i  ili'm. 
selves  whether  they  are  to  cousidur  a  solution  of  coutlfiuity  of  tlui 
soft  parts  oa  a  wound  or  otherwise  when  tlin  tnrii  Htciii  hoa  eWAjitd 
division ;  or  whether  the  term  wound  in  U>  \tis  lit.ld  an  oppUoftblfl 
to  one  form,  and  denied  to  another  form  of  the  name  injury,  whitn 
the  only  dlatinction  which  con  be  drawn  botwoen  them  \n,  im  ju 
the  case  of  fractures,  that  the  sidn  ha*  or  has  not  baen  fuvolv<Ml  in 
the  separation  of  the  tisraes. 

With  these  mummi}  explanationa  premised,  I  now  firooMd 
to  advert  to  those  points  coDMCted  with  tbo  htpt  and  iriifiortMii 
riasscs  of  iojunes  besring  vpon  Isga]  menlicine  whidi  have  lia«ti 
specified;  resthetuigBjraair  to  soeh  of  Uwas  as  ov  ddwflttd^^ 
owdoskod  in  pnelysvgMnl  smtlri  nr  ulioas  (MiwHlgiMm  k  ikUBf 
or  entireij  derired  Iran  their  coBAoetiOD  with  iEtadi«y>-J«|{sl 
litis  viO  Isnd  IM  lo  apaak,  JIrM,  oT  ilm  ibstinstfiro 
orlLe  dsMMMLoC 
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with  certain  inquiries  arising  out  of  these ;  ser^mdit/,  of  their  pi 
gnosis,  or  th«ir  characters  as  regards  the  relative  importance  which 
their  extent,  the  parts  of  the  hody  in  which  they  ai-e  situated,  and 
the  organs  which  they  may  have  involved,  may  cause  them  to 
assume  in  partioiilar  instances ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  post-mortem 
inspection  of  fatal  cases,  which  "vsill  aflbrd  me  an  opportunity  of 
considering  some  points  common  to  all  or  many  of  these  various 
injuries. 

And,  first,  of  the  diagnosis  of  wounds  in  the  medico-legal 
acceptation  of  the  tenn.     I  begin  with 

I.  Penetrating  Wounds. — Such  wounds — also  termed  punc- 
tured— are  uauuliy  caused  by  pointed  iustrmneuts,  such  as  a  sword, 
bayonet,  or  a  knife  thrust  in  as  a  wedge,  and  not  used  as  a  saw, 
Conaeciuently^their  depth  will  be  much  gi'eater  than  their  superficial 
extent.  In  general  their  margins  will  l>o  found  apai-t,  not  in  close 
contact  The  regularity  and  evenness  of  their  edges  will  be 
affected  by  the  sharpness  or  bluntnoss  of  the  weapon  or  agent  by 
which  they  have  been  produced.  Thus,  penetrating  woimda  fol- 
lowing thrusts  with  instruments,  properly  so  called,  may  usually 
be  distinguished  from  those  caused  by  glass,  crockery,  nails,  etc., 
by  the  sharpness  of  their  edges,  their  freedom  from  contusion,  and 
theii"  amoimt  of  retraction,  or  the  reverse.  Such  wounds  almost 
never  heal  by  the  (irst  intention.  However  occasioned,  they  bleed 
but  sparingly,  eitber  outwardly  or  inwardly,  unless  about  the 
female  genitals ;  when  the  larger  vessels  of  the  neck  ore  divided ; 
or  when  they  have  penetrated  the  larger  cavities — in  which  case, 
from  the  absence  of  the  support  of  muscles  and  firm  sheaths,  as 
in  the  limbs,  the  wounded  vessels  are  apt  to  bleed  copiously. 
The  difficulty,  too,  in  tliis  last  case,  with  which  tlie  blood  coagu- 
lates when  out  of  the  reach  of  tlwj  air,  adds  to  the  importance 
of  such  wounds  of  arteries  within  the  cavities  of  the  body. 
Hence  it  is  that  trifling  wounds  of  the  liver,  spleen,  lungs,  etc., 
wliich  have  involved  none  of  the  larger  bloodvessels,  frequently 
prove  fatal  from  the  resulting  htemorrh^e.  Some  instructive 
cases  of  this  sort  I  shall  have  occasion  to  bring  forward  in  another 
connection  by  and  by. 

Although  a  bayonet  wound  may  usually  be  distinguished  from 
R  small  sword  wound,  it  is  a  mistake  to  sui>pose  that  in  this  claims 
of  wounds  the  solutions  of  continuity  always  take  the  shape  of 
the  instruments  by  which  they  were  produced  Tliis  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Dupuytren.  Frr»m  cases  and  experiments  on  the 
dead  body,  it  was  proved  by  him  that  cylindrical  pins  produce 
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elongated  openings  with  two  very  distinct  angles*  tlie  direction  of 
the  wound  varying  with  its  situation.  In  the  neck,  at  the  arm- 
pits, and  in  the  liuea  alba,  the  long  direction  of  the  wounds  was 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  body,  transverse  on  the  sides  of  the 
chest,  and  oblique  ou  the  sides  of  the  abdomen.  When  at  any 
part  of  an  otherwise  cylindrical  instrument  there  were  projecting 
angles,  the  wound,  he  found,  took  the  fonu  of  these  angles. 

It  has  also  been  observed  that,  iiidejiendently  of  the  region  of 
the  body  and  the  sha[>e  of  the  instrument,  the  apjjearances  of 
penetrating  wounds  differ  with  the  tissues  divided,  the  state  of 
tension  or  relaxation  of  the  skin,  and  the  direction  in  which  the 
thrust  is  n)a<le.  Thus,  when  the  weapon  has  penetrated  in  an 
obhque  direction  through  the  tissues,  or  when  the  latter  are 
irregularly  stretched,  the  shape  of  the  wound  does  not  correspond 
with  that  of  the  weapon.  Thus  punctured  wounds  made  by  the 
same  instrument  may  differ  in  shape,  and  be  either  triangular  or 
oval,  according  to  the  circumstances  just  indicated. 

It  IB  tt>  be  remeiiibcrcd  thut  wounds  nuide  by  penetrating  in- 
struments are  seldom  so  large  as  the  instrument  which  caused 
them,  from  tiie  instrument  having  ])roduced  rather  a  separation  of 
the  fibres  of  iLe  tissue  than  tlieir  division.  The  bones  do  not 
form  in  every  case  an  exception  to  this,  as  has  been  affirmed. 
Tims— 

Seveml  years  ago  a  young  man  in  Aberdeen,  while  shooting, 
had  the  head  of  the  breech-pin  of  his  gun  lodged  in  the  frontal 
sinus  from  tlie  Inirating  of  the  barrel.  The  opposite  extremity  or 
point  of  the  nail  projected  from  the  forehead,  but,  though  mov- 
able, it  could  not  be  withdrawn  without  previously  removing  a 
portion  of  tlie  outer  table  of  the  skull  by  the  trephine. 

In  the  case  of  penetrating  wounds  the  defence  is  not  uu- 
frequently  set  up,  that  the  injury  may  have  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  person  falling  against  some  projecting  Ixnly — as  the  corner 
of  a  chair  or  table,  a  nail  in  the  wall,  a  sharp  atone,  or  broken 
glass  or  earthenware. 

A  defence  of  this  sort  was  set  up  at  Aberdeen  in  1846,  on  a 
trial  for  the  murder  of  a  female  at  Ellon,  by  a  penetrating  wound  in 
the  genitals ;  and  again  in  the  case  of  a  woman  at  Kebbaty,  for 
which  her  master  was  tried  at  Abeiileen  for  homicide  in  1855, 
To  the  fonner  of  these  I  shall  liave  to  recur  in  another  connection 
afterwards.  The  latter  trial  was,  in  several  respects,  a  curious 
and  instioictive  one,  in  which  counsel  of  the  first  eminence  were 
employed  for   the   defence.      The  v-ictim,   who  was  of  very   in- 
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temperate  habits,  had  died  of  haemorrhage  from  two  minute  pene- 
trating wounds  involving  the  frontal  branch  of  the  left  temporal 
artery.  These  wounds,  it  woa  argue<l  on  the  defence,  must  have 
been  caused  by  the  deceased,  while  drunk,  falling  accidentally 
against  the  heads  of  two  nails  projecting  from  the  front  l>oard 
of  a  wooiien  bed,  near  which  the  body  was  discovered.  Several 
objections,  however,  stood  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  this 
theory :  First,  a  pair  of  round-pointed  scissors,  the  points  of 
which  were  bloody,  was  found  in  the  apartment.  Secondly,  the 
distance  betwixt  the  two  wounds  did  not  correspond  with  that 
between  the  two  nails.  Tliirdly,  the  nails  were  so  close  to  an 
angle  formed  between  the  board  in  question  and  a  folding-door 
in  front  of  tlie  bed,  that  the  woman's  head  could  not  have  come 
in  contact  with  thera  without  a  good  deal  of  manoeuvring  on  her 
partj  while  in  Oie  recumbent  posture.  Fourthly,  no  .such  nails  were 
observed  in  the  board  at  the  time  of  the  post-mortem  examination, 
though  blood  upon  it  hml  been  observed  and  noted  down;  while 
the  friends  of  the  accused  had  had  possession  of  the  key  of  the 
cottage  for  some  time  previous  to  the  trial.  Lastly,  we  (the 
examiners)  had  satisfied  ourselves  at  the  in.spection  of  the  body 
that  the  wountls  had  been  inllicttid  in,  not  out  of  the  bed — a 
conclusion  founded  on  our  finding  abundant  traces  of  blood  in 
the  bed,  in  the  passage  loading  to  the  kitchen,  and  on  seats  in  the 
kitchen,  with  absence  of  blood  on  tlie  floor  in  front  of  Uie  bed  ; 
the  woman,  apparently,  after  the  receipt  of  the  wounds,  having 
risen  from  her  bed,  wandered  along  a  pretty  long  passage  to  the 
kitchen,  seated  lierself  there,  and  afterwards  had  found  her  way  to 
the  bed  to  die. 

The  examiner,  then,  I  repeat,  should  be  careful  in  such  a  case 
to  inspect  the  locality,  and  thus  be  in  a  condition  to  meet  the 
suggestion  which  may  be  set  forth  on  the  defence  as  to  the  possi* 
bility  or  probability  of  the  purely  accidental  origin  of  the  lefliooft 
causing  death.  Another  lesson  taught  by  the  occurrence  of  snch 
a  case  as  the  above  is  the  propriety  of  noting  the  distance  of 
wounds  from  each  other  when  mure  than  one  is  found  in  the  some 
position.  In  the  Kebbaty  case,  the  distance  betwixt  the  two 
wounds  and  the  two  nails  did  not  correspond.  In  further  enforce- 
ment of  the  same  lesson,  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  again  to  tlie 
case  of  a  female  tried  at  Aberdeen  in  1844  for  child  murder,  by 
an  irregidar  wound  in  the  neck  of  her  infant  On  the  defence  a 
medical  man  suggested  that  the  wound  uu  the  front  of  Uie  child's 
throat  had  been   of  purely  accidental  origin  :  that  the   woman, 
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in  dividing  the  umbilical  cord,  had  allowed  the  point  of  the  knife 
to  pass  into  the  neck.  Tlie  measurement  of  the  portion  of  the 
cord  at  the  post-mortem  examination,  however,  did  not  tally  at 
all  with  this  ingenious  theory. 

In  instances  of  the  sort  we  are  consitlcring,  independently  of 
the  absence  of  any  efiicient  wounding  cause — a  i>oint  of  some 
importance^^a  liltle  attention  to  the  appearance  of  the  wound 
will  often  suffice  to  obviate  tlio  plea  of  its  accidental  and  indirect 
origin.  Thus,  wounds  mtule  by  coniinj^  against  foreign  bodies  are 
seen  to  be  more  or  less  contused  and  lacerated  if  the  body  is 
J)Iuut ;  while  even  if  sharp  t!ieir  edgPB  will  l>e  irrej^ular  and  uneven 
— circumstances  commonly  the  reverse  of  what  is  known  to  happen 
after  the  entrance  of  penetrating  instruments.  Besides,  wounds 
produced  in  the  former  way  seldom  extend  far  below  the  surface. 

In  j)enetratiug  wounds,  the  openings  made  by  tlie  instrument 
in  the  clothes  before  entering  the  body  are,  as  a  rule,  usually 
smaller  than  tlie  weapon  whirh  pro<iuced  them.  In  passiug 
through  the  clothes,  such  instruments,  however,  do  not  invariably 
leave  distinct  traces  of  their  course.  Thus,  when  their  diameter 
is  small,  the  instrument  may  merely  aepnrate,  without  divitling, 
the  threads  of  the  cloth,  as  in  the  case  of  woollen  gannents, 
which  are  possessed  of  considerable  elasticity ;  or  the  cloth — as 
where  the  M'ound  has  but  little  depth — may  have  been  carried  in 
by  the  point  of  the  instrument,  without  injury  to  it,  and  drawn 
out  again  by  the  movements  of  the  body.  This  last  circum- 
stance, however,  has  never,  it  is  believedj  been  encountered  in  the 
case  of  a  sharp-pointed  instrument. 

Once  more,  a  w^ound  partaking  partly  of  tho  character  of  an 
incised,  partly  of  that  of  a  punctured  one,  may  be  met  with, 
appearing  externally  as  one  incision,  and  with  two  or  more 
internal  divisions  of  the  tissues  or  organs,  the  whole  inflicted  at  one 
time  by  the  same  weapon.  This  may  be  effected  by  the  weapon 
having  been  only  partially  withdrawn  after  the  superficial  or 
incised  wound  was  made,  and  then  plunged  farther  into  the  body 
ill  another  direction,  as  is  often  the  case  in  a  close  struggle. 
Thus,  in  a  case  related  by  liayard,  the  corpse  presented  a  single 
gaping  wound  in  the  breast,  out  of  proportion  to  the  wea])OU 
found  at  the  spot  where  the  murder  was  committed ;  but  the  kft 
ventricle  of  the  heart  was  perforated  through  and  tlirough,  and 
its  walls  wounded  likewise  at  a  different  part. 

1  lately  met  with  an  instance  of  the  same  sort  in  a  different 
part  of  the  body.     The  corpse  of  a  man  was  found  in  a  wood  at 
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Nigg,  near  Aberdeen,  in  1875.  Beside  it  lay  one  of  tliose  tri- 
angular knives  used  by  shoemakers  for  cutting  leather.  With 
this  weapon  it  appeared  that  an  irregular  superBcial  wound,  two 
inches  iu  length,  and  presenting  the  character  of  an  incised- 
wound,  had  been  made  in  front  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  near  its' 
middle.  From  this  wound  the  knife  seemed  to  have  been  thrust 
downwards,  nearly  in  a  vertical  direction,  dividing  across  the 
thjToid  cartDage  and  the  firat  three  rings  of  the  tiiichoa. 

One  other  circumstance  in  connection  with  punctured  woim< 
may  be  noticed  here,  in  conclusion.  Such  wounds,  even  when 
inflicted  by  a  sharp  knife,  are  not  invariably  characterised  by  a 
straight  cut,  but  sometimes  are  seen  to  have  sent  off  a  spur  some- 
where in  their  course,  like  the  two  lines  of  the  Greek  letter  T. 
This  seenia  tu  me  to  be  explicable  ou  the  supposition  that,  in 
withdrawing  the  knife,  the  wrist  of  the  assailant  is  turned  lialf 
romul  tu  ikcilitate  the  removal  of  the  instrument,  while  the 
assailed,  from  shrinking,  may  change  posture.  I  mention  this 
because,  on  more  than  one  occasion  of  this  sort,  my  colleagues  at 
the  inspection  had  some  hesitation  m  deciding  that  such  a  gamma- 
shai>cd  wound  adniitt«d  of  ex])lanation,  without  the  necessity  of 
conceiving  that  the  instrument  had  been  more  than  once  projected 
into  the  body.  Such  appearances  occurred  at  Aberdeen  in  1875, 
in  a  case  where  several  stabs  were  given  on  difiereut  parta  of 
tlie  trunk.  It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  notice,  further,  the 
fact  that  in  this  instance  the  woman's  dress,  loosely  worn,  ex- 
hibited more  cuts  than  the  sima  of  the  con^sponding  w^ounds, 
from  the  knife — a  sharp-pointed  kitchen  one — having  passed 
twice  through  folds  of  her  dress  in  order  to  reacli  more  than  oue 
of  the  wounds. 

11.  Incised  wouniis  are  those  made  by  weaiwns  with  cutting 
edges,  moi'e  or  less  ahai^j,  and  wliich  are  drawn  across  the  surface 
in  the  maimer  of  a  saw,  not  used  as  a  wedge  as  in  penetrating 
wounds.  These  injuries  are  known  from  the  circimistance  of  tlieir 
superficial  extent  l>eing  usually  greater  than  their  deptL  Such 
wounds  bleed  more  largely  than  all  tithers  in  the  vast  majority  uf 
instances.  When  the  edge  of  the  weapon  by  which  they  are 
cause<l  is  keen,  their  margins  are  sharp,  straight,  and  well  defined, 
though  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this,  the  general  rule,  Thu?i 
it  has  been  observed  that,  however  sharp  a  eutting  instrument 
mayliave  been,  if  considerable  foi*ce  has  been  employed,  it  will 
be  found  not  only  to  have  cut,  but  also  to  have  bruised 
and  lacerated  the  parts  dinded.     Incised  wounds  also  gape  more 
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tban  others  differently  produced,  though  the  amount  of  the  re- 
traction of  their  edj^es  will  vary  aoctinlin;^  to  circumstances. 
Hence  it  is  that,  except  perhaps  in  the  iKines,  the  extent  of 
wounds  of  this  class  bears  a  leas  close  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
instnjmenta  which  have  inflicted  them  th.in  in  those  last  con- 
sidered. Ill  these  cases  the  state  of  contraction  or  relaxation  of  the 
muscles  at  the  moment  has  a  considerable  influence  on  tlie  size  of 
the  wound,  their  tnirtion  fmnlitiUiug  the  inllictiou  and  au<^euting 
the  extent  of  the  wound,  while  their  rehixation  has  the  opposite 
effect;  so  that  the  sauie  instniraent,  employed  with  a  similar 
degree  of  force,  may  produce  wounds  on  the  same  part  of  the  body 
very  diflureut  from  each  other,  both  in  severity  and  extent.  Thus, 
as  renuirketl  by  Boyer,  a  stroke  with  a  sabre  aliove  the  knee  in  the 
flexed  state  of  the  limb  will  produce  a  very  lar^e  and  deep  woun<l, 
whereas  the  extent  and  gaping  of  the  wound  w\]l  he  comparatively 
trifliug  when  the  stroke  has  been  applied  to  the  thigh  in  an  extended 
state,  and  in  a  relaxed  state  of  its  muscles. 

An  incised  flesh-wound  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the 
muscles  will  give  rise  to  little  or  no  gaping  of  the  wound,  while  in 
the  cose  of  the  incision  being  made  iu  a  direction  immediately 
across  the  muscular  fibres  the  wound  will  appear  deeper  and  will 
be  found  to  gaj^e  more. 

In  referonce  to  the  kind  of  instrument  producing  it,  it  is  of 
importance  to  attend  particularly  to  the  coridition  of  the  edges  of 
an  incise<l  wound,  wliich  can  oidy  lie  satisfactorily  done  while  the 
w<iund  is  quite  recent.  Where  the  iastrument  is  sharp,  and 
M'here,  ns  is  usually  the  C4ise,  it  hits  been  drawn  across  the  part, 
the  edges  of  the  wound  will  be  found  to  be  quite  straight  On 
the  oHinr  hand,  wluui  the  instjiininnt  is  Idunt,  iir  when^  as  some- 
times lmpi)eufl,  it  has  been  pressed  against  the  part,  as  iu  pene- 
trating wounds,  on  the  principle  of  the  wedge,  without  being 
drawn  along  it,  the  edges  of  the  wound  will  be  found  to  be  more 
or  less  serrateil  and  irregular. 

After  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  when  the 
wound  has  not  healed  by  the  first  intention,  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  say  very  positively  whether  it  has 
l>e€n  the  effect  of  a  sharp  or  a  blunt  instrument.  By  this  time, 
however  straight  orin^nally,  the  absorbents  may  have  acted  on  the 
tdges  of  the  incision,  and  given  it  a  more  or  less  serrated  margin. 

Again,  it  should  be  known  that  a  btimt  body,  such  as  a  stick, 
may  in  certain  circumstances  inflict  a  wound  which  it  is  not 
always    possible    to    distinguish    from   an    ordinary   cut   with  a 
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moderately  Bharp  inHtrument.  A  blow  with  a  stick  or  other  blunt 
body — especially  if  round  and  smooth — when  given  with  a  very 
consideniljle  degree  of  force  and  velocity,  to  a  part  such  as  the 
scalp  or  the  shin,  where  no  mass  of  soft  parts  intervenes 
betwixt  the  skin  and  the  bnne  underneatli,  will  piwluce  a  wound 
so  straight-edged  as  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  a 
wound  with  a  cutting  inatmraent ;  while,  if  the  cutting  instru- 
ment was  not  a  very  sharp  one,  or  had  not  been  drawn  across  the 
wounded  part,  but  used  as  a  wedge,  no  means  will  be  left  us  of 
determining  the  point  in  question.  This  has  been  well  illustrated 
by  Dr.  Taylor  in  the  following  cases : — 

Thus,  on  the  occasion  of  a  trial  at  Chelmsford,  in  1842,  a 
person  was  convicted  of  the  crime  of  inflicting  a  wound  on  the 
face  with  a  knife,  and  a  respectable  female,  who  had  been  charg* 
as  an  accessory,  was  sentenced  to  a  severe  punishment  for  aidinj 
in  the  supposed  act  of  stabbing.  Tlie  proof  in  this  case 
on  the  evidence  of  a  sui)?eou,  M-ho  awore  that  the  wound  on  tlie 
prosecutrix  had  been  protUioed  by  a  kuii'e,  and  not  by  a  blow  with 
the  fist,  as  was  alleged  by  the  defence,  though  the  latter  opinion, 
as  appears  by  the  cii-cumstiiuces  adduced  in  the  general  evidence, 
was  by  far  the  more  probable  one  ;  the  grounds  for  concluding 
that  any  knife  had  been  used  resting  chiefly  on  the  loose  state- 
ment of  the  prosecutrix  herself. 

In  another  case,  for  whieh  we  are  indebted  to  the  same  author, 
the  person  was   ac^juittefl  of  a  charge  of  stabbing  on  the  bead 
with  a  knife,  from  the  diiltculty  of  decitling,  from  the  apjMiaranoe^ 
of  the  wound,  by  what  means  it  had  been  caused.    In  this  in8tan( 
it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  a  knife  in  his  hand  when  hi 
struck  tlie  blow. 

But,  what  seems  more  unlikely,  a  round  body  may,  in  striking 
the  head,  produce  a  wound  with  straight  edges.  In  the  summer 
of  1871,  a  cricket-ball  caused  a  wound  across  the  forehead  of  aj 
young  lady,  immediately  above,  and  of  the  length  of,  one  of  th< 
eyebrows,  which  I  could  not  have  distinguished  from  a  wound  by 
a  cutting  instrument. 

In  incised  wounds  tliree  distinct  portions  may  frequently  be 
distinguished  pretty  accurately: — (1)  The  commencement  of  the 
incision ;  (2)  its  termination ;  and  (3)  its  centre.  Thus,  the  com- 
mencement and  the  termination  of  the  incision  differ,  the  former 
having  only  one  point,  the  latter  ending  in  a  bifurcation,  or 
several  points.  Again,  it  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  seen — ii 
coses  of  cut  throat,  for  instauce^ — tluit  one  or  two  superficial  au< 
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3H0WING  A   TENTATIVE   CUT  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT. 
4  THE  SERRATION  AT  THE  TERMINATION  OF  THE  WOUND. 
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SHOWING  THE    TENTATIVE   CUTS   AT  THE    COMMENCEMENT. 
AND   THE   SERRATION  AT   THE   TERMINATION  OF  THE  WOUND 
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gilt  incisions  have  been  made  before  the  person  had  been  able 

inflict  tlie  prinripal  -wound  ;  and  these-  are  almost  alwayn,  though 

tot  iuvariably.  found   near  its  eommencenieut.     Again,  where  the 

^nrts  divided  are  ne-arly  of  uniform  consistency,  the  deepest  part 

c>f  the  wound  is  commonly  nearer  to  the  commencement  than  to 

t^e  termination  of  the  wound — i.e.  nearer  to  the  single-pointed 

extremity  tlian  to  its  forked  one. 

Oncti  more,  in  wounds  of  this  sort,  where  angular  flaps  exist  in 
the  edges  of  the  incision,  the  free  angles  or  points  will  be  observed 
to  point  towanls  their  commencement. 

Mfkst  of  these  distinctive  characters  usually  come  out  best  in 
wounds  of  the  throat,  though  even  in  these  they  are  not  invariable 
in  their  occurrence.  They  are  most  apt  to  fail  in  auicidal  cut 
throats  inflicted  with  blunt  inatnimentvS.  They  come  out  pretty 
clearly  in  the  accompanying  wot>dcut  taken  from  a  cast  of  the  neck 
of  ft  woman  (Han'ey)  munlered  at  Cults,  near  Aberdeen,  in  1854-. 
(Fig.  VI.)  The  woimd,  judging  from  the  above  criteria,  had  com- 
nienceil  on  the  right  siile. 

The  characteristics  of  such  wounds,  however,  come  out  even 
better  in  Fig.  A'lL,  cojjied  from  a  cost  taken  from  a  male  snicide, 
where  the  wound  was  adjudged  on  the  same  grounds  to  have 
commenced  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck. 

In  judging  betwixt  homicidal  and  suicidal  cut  throat  from  the 
direction  of  a  wound,  I  need  sc-arcely  warn  yon  that  the  decision 
must  be  reversed  in  the  instances  of  murder  and  suicide  by  left- 
handed  persons.  Such  a  suicidid  wound  was  inflicted  on  herself 
by  an  old  woman  of  dissipated  habits  at  Bridge  Street,  Al>erdeen, 
in  1855. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  indeterminate  character  that  is 
occat^ionally  shown  by  wounds  of  the  throat  with  blunt  iustruments 
by  determined  suicides  (of  which  I  have  several  casts  in  my 
museum).  Thus,  Fig.  VIII.  represents  the  neck  of  a  man  who 
committed  suicide  with  a  razor  in  the  police  cells  a  few  years  ago. 
The  same  want  of  characteristic  appearance  may  be  Bometimes 
met  with  under  opposite  circumstances. 

Fig.  IX.  shows  a  case  where  a  female  cut  her  throat  with  a 
razor  in  each  hand. 

I  need  scarcely  insist  on  the  importance  of  your  attention  in 
cases  of  this  sort  being  carefully  directed  to  such  particulars  as  the 
above  at  the  post-mortem  examination  when  these  cliaracteristics 
are  sufficiently  well  marked  and  readily  distinguishable.  In  this 
way  the  medical  jurist  may,  for  instance,  be  able  occasionally  to 
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duscritninnte  a  case  of  homicide  from  one  of  suicide ;  or,  again,  to 
determine  the  position  of  the  murderer  in  reference  to  his  victim 
while  inflicting  the  fatiil  injury. 

A  little  attention  will  serve  to  bring  out  one  other  point 
liearing  on  the  diagnoHi*^  of  ini'iaod  wounds.  Thus,  wliile  an 
incision  in  a  dead  IxmIv,  made  by  drawing  a  sharp  cutting  instru- 
ment across  the  part,  will  usually  take  a  straight  course  from  its 
commencement  to  its  termination  without  any  deviation  or  com- 
plication, this  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  the  case  with  homi- 
cidal or  suicidal  wounds  in  the  living.  In  these  cases  the  principal 
incision  is  rarely  the  onl}'  one ;  while  the  line  of  the  incision  will 
have  diverged  more  or  less  from  the  straight  course.  Here,  the 
iusliuctive  shrinking  of  the  suicide,  and  still  more,  the  partly 
voluntary  and  determined,  partly  also  instinctive,  shrinking  back 
fnnii  jfiiiii  of  the  murdtirer's  victim,  may  hinder  the  first  touch  of  the 
weapjn  from  doing  its  intended  work,  and  i-equire  its  reapplica- 
tion,  Tlie  writhing  of  the  murderer's  virtiin,  and  t!ie  rotation  of 
the  assassin's  wrist,  usually  still  more  than  in  tlie  infliction  of  a 
punctured  wound,  insures  a  change  of  direction  to  some  extent  in 
the  line  of  incisiftn.  Front  these  circumstances  an  incision  of  any 
lengtli  will  be  found  to  hnvn  tliverged  mure  or  less  fi*om  the  straight 
course,  or,  what  is  more  frequently  tlie  case,  it  will  show  some  of 
those  spurs  or  branches  previously  a<iverted  to,  and  shown  in  some 
of  the  woodcuts.  ( Vide  Figs.  VI,  and  Vll.)  Further,  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  causes  it  will  aometime^  happen  that  in  an  incised, 
as  in  a  penetrating  wound,  though  there  may  be  but  one  incision  in 
the  skin,  two  or  more  wounds  will  be  seen  to  have  been  made  under- 
neath by  the  same  propulsion  of  the  weapon.  This,  as  previously 
explained  in  the  case  of  a  pmictured  wound,  is  effected  by  the 
weapon  having  been  only  partially  withdrawn,  or  having  been  made 
to  change  its  direction  after  the  outward  wound  was  made,  and  then 
plunged  into  the  deeper  parts  in  a  new  direction,  and  with  new 
and  added  force.  Again,  as  pointed  out  by  Caajiar,  incise<l  wounds 
^-of  the  throat  especially — though  made  by  one  application  of 
the  cutting  instrument  to  the  part,  may  leave  several  distinct 
superficial  incisions.  This  author  adduces  an  interesting  case  iu 
illustration,  in  which  the  inspectors  had  made  four  incised  wounds 
out  of  the  one  which  really  existed  ;  the  interruptions  which  hai! 
occurred  in  this  single  incision  being  explicable  on  the  supposition 
that  the  bead  had  been  bent  forward  at  the  moment  of  its  in- 
fliction. 

lu  penetrating  wounds  I  had  occasion   to  remark  that  the 
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incision  through  articles  of  clothing  made  by  the  inatniment  in 
penetrating  these  is  uaimlly  smaller  than  the  weapon.  The  reverse 
of  this  is  commonly  observable  after  incised  wounds ;  as  will  be 
readily  understond  from  the  direction  taken  by  the  weapon. 

To  complete  this  notice  of  the  medico-lej^ml  i>oints  arising  in 
connection  with  incised  wounds,  some  points  still  remain  for  con- 
sideration. First,  it  may  occasionally  be  of  importance  for  the 
nu?Hical  jnriat  to  be  familiar  with  the  appearancps  put  on  by  incised 
wounds  dm'ing  the  process  of  healing,  the  character  of  the  cicatrices 
left  by  them,  and  Lhe  probable  age  to  l>c  assigned  to  the  scars.  Thus, 
as  a  *Teneral  rule,  it  hasi  been  assonied  that  snch  wounds  will  be 
bloody  durin^^  the  first  twelve  hours ;  that  about  the  end  of  tliis  period 
infianimatian  will  have  commenced,  with  secretion  of  serosity, 
which  will  w>ntinuc  during  the  second  day  ;  that  vn  Uie  third  day 
sero-purident  matter  will  begin  to  exude ;  that  by  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  or  even  later,  suppuration  will  be  Adly  established ;  that 
in  a  simple  wound,  without  loss  of  Bul)stance,  suppuration  may 
last  from  five  to  eight  days ;  and  that  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  day  the  wound  will  be  cicatrised. 

I  ueed  scarcely  say,  however,  that  various  circumstances  may 
influence  the  progress  towai*d3  cure  of  an  incised  wound.  (1.)  In 
some  healthy  persons,  for  instance,  such  a  wound  may  heal  by  the 
firet  intention,  without  Roing  through  any  of  these  changes ;  while 
in  an  unhealthy  subject,  or  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  the 
cure  may  be  long  protracted.  (2.)  The  ages  of  the  parties  may 
influence  the  result ;  wounds  healing  quickly  in  early  life,  as  a 
rule,  and  in  aged  persona  slowly.  (3.)  The  depth  of  the 
wound  and  the  parts  involved  may  also  affect  the  time  of  the 
healing.  (4.)  The  locality  of  the  incision  mny  have  to  lie  taken 
into  account.  Wounds,  for  instance,  heal  more  rapidly  in  the 
upper  than  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  on  the  face  than  on  the 
head.  (5.)  WhUe,  again»  cicatrisation  may  be  facilitated  on  tlie 
one  liand,  or  retarded  on  the  other^  by  the  ease  or  difficulty  of 
securing  rest  in  the  wounded  part,  as  in  incisions  away  from  or 
near  large  joints,  at  a  distance  from  and  not  involving  powerful 
muscles,  or  the  reverse. 

-  Beyond  a  very  limited  time  w&  have  no  data  to  enable  us  to 
fix  the  date  of  an  existing  cicatrix.  At  first,  indeed,  it  has  a  pink 
hue,  and  shows  little  firmness  or  consistence ;  but  after  from  forty 
to  fifty  days  it  is  found  to  be  white  and  firm — characters  which  are 
from  hcnccf'irth  persistent  and  unchangeable.  But  from  the  care- 
fid  study  of  old  cicatrices  some  points  regarding  their  originating 
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causes  may  be  gathered  which  may  be  useful,  as  in  cases  of  dis- 
puted identity. 

Tluis,  cicatrices  left  by  incised  differ  from  those  wliich  follow 
contused,  lacerated,  or  gunshot  wounds,  not  to  speak  of  the  effect* 
of  burns,  scrofulous  or  a)'j.>liilitic  ulcers,  sc4irifications,  setous,  etc. 
The  shape  of  the  weopon  which  inflicted  them,  or  their  original 
extent,  camiot,  however,  be  accurately  judged  of,  as  such  wounds 
contract  in  healing,  and  the  skin  at  the  part  may  pucker  or 
otherwise  alter  to  some  extent. 

Under  Identity  I  anticipated  the  question  of  the  possibility  of 
a  scar  once  formed  ever  disappearing,  as  denied  by  some  authori- 
ties, and  admitted  in  a  qualities]  shape  by  others. 

Once  more,  in  connection  with  incised  woxinds  found  on  the 
dead  body,  a  question  of  still  more  importance  may  arise  in  legal 
nietlicine — namely,  whether  tliese  had  or  had  not  been  inflicted 
during  life.  The  determination  of  this  point,  in  practice,  will 
usually  be  found  to  hinge  on  the  settlement  of  the  period  of  the 
infliction  of  the  wound — whether  that  hail  been  immediately  be- 
fore or  after  death,  or  at  a  period  somewhat  more  removed  from 
the  moment  of  the  extinction  of  lifa  Thus,  the  experiments  of 
Oriila  on  dogs,  and  those  of  Taylor  on  limbs  freshly  amputated, 
shriwerl  that  the  appearances  of  wounds  inflicted  inmiediately  after 
death  so  closely  resemble  those  of  wounds  inflicted  imme<liately 
bcfoi-e  death  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  each  other.  When, 
however,  the  infliction  of  the  respective  wounds  dates  a  few  houra 
frcjm  the  jieriml  of  the  extinction  of  life^  the  characters  of  wounds 
inflicted  before  and  after  death  present  some  marked  distinctions 
which  may  serve  fur  their  ready  discrimination  in  most  cases. 

Thus — (1.)  As  a  general  rule,  wounds  inflicted  after  death  do 
not  indicate  that  any,  or  but  the  most  sparing,  cfiusion  of  blood 
has  taken  place ;  while  wounds  during  life  will  have  bled  freely, 
(2.)  In  wounds  inflicted  during  life,  blood  in  a  clotted  state  will 
usually  be  found  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  or  about  the  lips  of 
the  wound ;  while  in  wounds  inflicted  after  death  this  will  be 
almost  invariably  wanting.  (3.)  While  the  edges  of  a  wound  in- 
flicted after  death  will  usually  be  found  in  pretty  close  apposition, 
those  of  a  wound  inflicted  during  life  will,  on  the  contraiy,  be 
seen  to  have  retracted  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  proportion  to 
iti!  extent.  Lastly,  a  wound  inflicted  a  few  hours  before  death 
will  be  found  to  have  its  edges  more  or  less  swollen  and  injected, 
and,  if  of  small  oxt^int,  its  lips  may  be  seen  hxisely  agglutinato<l. 
while  A  wound  inflicted  on  the  dead  buly  will  present  nothing  at 
all  corresponding  to  tliis  appearance. 
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A  coDCturence  of  the  whole  of  the  positive  appearances  I  have 
noticed— copious  hiemorrbaj^e,  clotted  blood  in  and  around  the 
wound,  with  retraction,  sweDing,  injection,  and  partial  agglutina- 
tion of  its  edges — would  undoubtedly  Indicate  that  such  a  wound 
had  been  indicted  during  life ;  while  the  absence  of  the  whole  of 
them,  in  any  instance,  would  as  certainly  point  to  its  infliction 
after  death.  It  must  be  borne  in  miud,  however,  that  some  of 
the  indications  of  a  wound  during  life  may  be  met  with  in  wounds 
inflicted  soon  after  death — ?>,,  short  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  ;  while, 
further,  some  of  the  positive  signs  in  the  former  case  may  either 
be  entirely  wanting,  or  but  sUghtly  pronounced,  or  they  may  be 
present,  to  some  estent  in  tlie  latter  case.  Ihns  the  retraction  of 
the  divided  artery  within  its  sheath  may  limit  the  effusion  of 
blood  in  the  living ;  while  a  woimd  of  the  right  side  of  the 
lieart,  or  the  tlivisiou  of  a  large  vein,  may  lead  to  a  cuusiderabie 
effusion  of  blood  aroimd  a  wound  in  the  dead  body. 

Further,  in  certain  conditions  of  the  blood  during  life,  effused 
blood  does  not  coagiUate  ver}*  readily,  or  only  imperfectly,  though 
tills  has  been  positively  denied  by  Caspar  and  others ;  while,  if 
we  are  to  trust  this  author,  blood  drawn  frt>m  or  escaped 
from  a  botly  some  hours,  or  even  days  after  death,  has  been 
seen  to  coagulate,  and  in  other  cases  coagnla  have  formed  in  the 
body  some  time  after  death.  Now,  apart  from  the  former  of  these 
stfttemcntSj  which  requires  more  confirmation  than  has  yet  been 
adduced,  the  instances  brought  forward  in  proof  of  the  latter  state- 
ment— namely,  the  formation  of  coagula  in  the  dead  bndy  at  late 
periods  after  death — cannot  be  permitted  to  rest  on  data  which  do 
not  bear  out  the  concluaiona  drawn  from  them.  It  is  obviously  no 
proof  that  the  blood  in  or  around  a  post-mortem  wound  may 
coagulate  that  clotted  blood  has  been  met  with  near  a  contused 
or  gunshot  woimd  which  has  proved  suddenly  fatal,  or  in  the  um- 
bilical vein  or  under  the  scalp  of  the  still-ljorn  child.  Nor  is  the 
experiment  very  free  from  self-contradiction  or  obscurity,  that,  after 
a  blow  intentionally  made  with  a  wooden  block  on  the  head  of  a 
drowned  person  three  days  after  death,  a  coagidimi  one  line  in 
thickness  was  met  with  under  the  perici*anium  on  examination, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  lilood  in  the  body  was  remarkably  fluid. 

Once  more,  the  swelling  of  the  integiiments,  brought  forward  as 
a  sign  of  vital  reaction  in  a  wound  inflicteil  during  life,  may  not 
have  had  time  to  appear  before  the  death  of  the  peraon  ;  wliile  the 
amount  of  retraction  of  the  edge^  of  a  wound  in  the  living  will  be 
zaore  or  less  marked  according  to  the  direction  and  position  of  the 
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wound  ;  the  retraction  in  general  being  greater  in  wounds  of  the 
head  and  lirnljs  than  in  those  of  the  trunk ;  and  in  those  of  t)ie 
wounds  which  are  transverse,  the  gaping  will  be  greater  than 
when  their  direction  haa  been  parallel  with  the  limb. 

In  the  wise  of  incised  wounds,  then,  the  following  are  the 
positions  I  would  be  inclined  to  lay  down  as  to  the  period  of  their 
production  : — 

(1.)  That  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  of  the  positive  signs — 
free  bleeding,  clota  around  the  wound,  retraction  of  its  edges,  with 
tumefaction  and  partial  agglutination  of  these — would  point  with 
a  probability  approaclung  more  or  less  to  certainty,  according  to 
the  degree  of  their  dLstinctnesa,  to  the  infliction  of  the  wound 
found  on  a  dead  body  having  taken  place  during  life. 

(2.)  Thut  the  jireeiscly  opposite  set  of  circumstances  would 
authorise  the  probability  of  its  ha\Tng  only  been  made  after 
death  j  and 

(3.)  That  the  only  data  which  would  point  with  certainty  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  wound  must  have  been  inflicted  during 
life  would  be  the  discovery  in  it  of  such  vital  changes  as  distinct 
tumcrftttition,  vascular  injection,  and  effusion  of  lymph  or  other 
iuflauLmator)''  products. 
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wauNDS — (Continiud). 

C0NTC8ION8 — Effects  of  Blows  or  Falls — Concuatuou  :  of  the  Nerrons  System  ;  of 
the  Vi»certt — Coutuaioo — Local  Effects — Coutiuiou  without  Ecchymoeia — Con- 
tusion with  Ecchyiuoais — Date  of  the  Bmise — Deep*seat«d  Contusion — Seat  of 
the  Bruise — Latent  Bniiaca — Amount  of  Discoloration — Date  of  Production — 
"Wliethcr  bfifore  or  uSUir  Death.— Contused  Wocnds — Chu-acter — Disorgaoiw- 
tioD  ^Attrition)^ImmediiLte  £J9ect8. 


Continuing  the  subject  of  Woiinda,  commenced  in  last  lecture,  as 
understocM-l  iu  legal  iijediciiie.  I  now  couie  to  advert  to — 

III.  Contij.sioiia  aad  Contused  Wounds, — wbicli  I  class  together 
for  obvious  reasons.  The  forcible  contact  by  which  these  injuries 
are  pmduced  may  give  riae  to  effects  on  the  human  body  of  three 
several  kinds,  namely  (1)  Concussion,  (2)  Contusion,  and  (3)  Dis- 
organisation ;  and  these  effects  may  be  coincident  with  a  wound, 
the  extent  of  which  may  vary  from  a  simple  excoriation  up  to  the 
most  extensive  solution  of  continuity. 

These  distinctions,  however  convenient  in  practice,  must  not, 
neveTthelHs.s,  be  pressed  too  far.  Though,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
we  may  admit  the  occurrence  of  concussion  apart  from  contusion, 
or  of  contusion  apart  from  disorganisation,  these  three  different 
effects  of  the  injury  are  perhaps  seldom  or  never  met  with  singly. 
Thus  it  has  been  forcibly  urged,  of  late  especially,  that  such  a 
concussion  or  shock  as  would  give  rise  to  serious  or  alarming 
symptoms  could  not  be  received  by  the  body  without  contusion 
or  disorganisation,  outwardly  or  inwardly,  to  some  extent,  at  the 
same  time ;  and  vice  versa, 

(1.)  As  regards  Concussion,  it  has  been  held  that  one  effect 
invariably  succeeding  the  forcible  and  sudden  contact  of  the  body 
with  some  hard  or  resisting  external  substance,  is  such  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  system  as  is  best  characterised  by  this  term.  The 
extent  of  injury  thus  produced  will  usually  be  found  to  vary  witli, 
Jlrstf  the  intensity  of  the  impulse,  second,  the  consistence  of  the 
part  impinged  against,  and  third,  the  form  of  this  part.  These  results 
manifest  themselves  iu  disorder  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
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system — the  disoi-der  amounting  to  a  mere  disturbance  of  tliat 
system  wlieu  it  has  been  slight ;  a  temi>orary  aiispcnsion  when  it 
has  been  more  severe ;  and  the  complete  cessation  of  its  functions 
when  it  has  been  very  intense. 

The  results  of  such  strokes  will  be  found  to  differ  according  to 
the  part  of  the  nervous  system  which  bos  been  the  scat  of  the  con- 
cussion ;  and  according  to  its  importance  to  the  system  in  general. 
Thus,  ft  concussion  of  the  brain  may  extinguish  momentarily 
the  genei"al  sensibility  and  power  of  motion ;  or  death  may  super- 
vena  A  concussion  of  the  spiue  may  produce  more  or  less 
injury  of  the  mobility  and  sensibility  of  the  parts  supplied  with 
nerves  from  the  spinal  cord. 

When  a  stroke  has  been  inflicted,  or  an  impulse  received,  on 
parts  of  the  body  in  the  viciuity  of  the  more  important  of  the 
nerves  of  organic  lite,  efilects  analogous  to  the  above  are  observed 
in  the  organs  supplied  from  these  sources.  ThuSi  a  stroke  over 
the  epigastrium  may  prove  suddenly  fatal,  by  arresting  the  heart's 
action — as  is  occ-asionally  witne-ssed  in  prize  fights ;  or  its  effect 
nwy  be  to  derange  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  heart,  to 
be  followed  by  a  tedious  recovery.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
blows  on  the  pnpcortba. 

Blows  in  the  vicinity  of  other  organs  besides  the  brain  and 
lieart — such  as  the  bladder,  intestines,  kidneys,  and  uterus — may 
equally  lead  to  simple  derangement,  temporary  suspension  or  the 
entire  arrest  of  their  functions. 

Of  course,  where  the  organ  is  either  a  vital  one,  or  one  which 
is,  indirectly,  of  nearly  equal,  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the 
system,  the  conse<iuence  of  the  final  suspension  of  its  functions 
will  be  fatal 

These  different  effects  of  blows  not  imfrequently  present  tliem- 
selves  to  the  medical  jurist  under  puzzling  circumsttincos.  Thns» 
in  the  case  of  concussion  pro\'iDg  instantly  fatal,  death  takes  place 
by  syncope,  leaving  no  traces  of  the  mode  of  its  pn)d«ction  in  the 
interior  of  the  dead  body ;  while,  except  in  the  case  of  concussion 
of  the  brain,  there  will  be  no  indication  left  at  the  j>art  struck  of 
the  previous  receipt  of  the  blow.  I  have  said  except  in  the  caae 
of  concussion  of  the  brain,  because  blows  about  the  heati,  however 
suddenly  fatal,  usually  leave  some  local  indications  on  the  scalp. 
This,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  expected  after  fat4d  blows  over 
the  pra^cordia,  epigastrium,  or  front  of  the  belly  generally.  I 
have  inspected  instances  of  these  last  forms  of  sudden  death  whore 
a  careful  examination  of  the  j»arts  stnick  failed  to  detect  any  local 
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injuries  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  body, — cases  of  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  adduce  aft-erwards. 

How  far,  iii  histauces  of  concussion  of  the  braiu  of  so  severe  a 
kind  as  to  have  proved  iiiatautly  fatal,  traces  of  injury  of  an  obvious 
sort  may  not  be  detectable,  has  been  disputed  by  surjrieal  authoritiea 
In  the  face  of  reconled  cases,  these  parties  challenge  the  VfiHdity  of 
the  statements  hitherto  accepted  of  instantaneous  or  very  suddeu 
deiitliK.  attributed  to  concussion  of  the  brain,  in  which  no  deviation 
from  the  healthy  structure  of  the  cranial  contents  could  be  detected. 
Tliey  contend  that,  in  the  instances  adduced  of  such  concussion 
simply,  if  the  examination  of  the  liodies  had  lL>een  sutticieutly  close, 
aud  the  condition  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  heuil  not  overlooked 
or  insufficiently  taken  into  account,  the  couclusion  come  to  as  to 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  mi^ht  have  been  dilfcrcnt.  In  cases 
of  this  sort  Holmes  and  othera,  therefore,  contend  that  the  effects 
generally  attributed  to  concussion  are  due,  not  to  the  concussion 
itself,  but  to  contusion  <jf  the  bniin.  Tliou^'h  not  all  exactly  agreed 
as  to  the  precise  lesiou  that  ought  to  be  found  in  iiLstances  of  this 
sort,  thi^y  condescend  upon  certain  indications  of  disordered  struc- 
tures— such  as  niilJetseed-si^ed  extravasations  of  blood  dissemi- 
nated throuf^h  the  substance  of  the  brain  ;  circumscribed  patches  of 
contusion  on  the  organ ;  and  specks  of  extravasated  blood  in  the 
structure  of  the  pons  Varohi.  How  far  the  views  of  these  writers 
deserve  adoption  has  yet  to  be  determined  All  that  I  need  say 
of  them  is,  that,  practically,  if  found  to  be  in  advance  of  the  views 
of  the  mass  of  our  surgical  aud  medico-legal  authorities,  they  would 
only  necessitate  the  transference  of  the  term  from  concussion  to 
contusion  of  the  brain  in  cases  of  severe  cerebral  shock 

In  the  case  of  concussions  of  the  spine  instantly  fatal,  tlio 
same  difficulty  is  not  so  apt  to  arise  as  after  such  concussions  of 
the  brain.  From  the  more  solid  and  immovable  character  of  the 
bony  skeleton  in  the  former  instance,  the  fatal  issue  of  the  injury 
will  usually  leave  traces  which  can  scarcely  be  overlooked  :  niptures 
of  the  ligaments,  extravasations  of  blood  outside  or  inside  the  spinal 
canal,  fractures  of  the  lamina  or  bodi^is  of  the  vertebras,  disloca- 
tions or  {liHi)hicemcnts  of  these,  etc.  On  occasions  of  this  8ort»  in 
railway  accidents,  I  have  seen  the  spine  bent  at  nearly  an  acute 
angle. 

Where,  however,  the  spinal  conciission  is  less  severe,  and  life 
is  prolonged — it  may  be  almost  indefinitely — the  position  of  the 
medical  jurist  often  comes  to  be  one  of  great  difficTilty  and  re- 
sponsibility.     Witness  the  conflicting  evidence  we   occasionally 
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meet  with  iii  trials  for  railway  dama^'es ;  where  one  surgeon  will 
allege  that  the  patieut  b  shamming  or  merely  hysterical,  while 
another  will  speak  iia  to  effects  of  the  most  serious  sort,  leaving 
indelible  consetiuenccs  affecting  both  the  bodily  and  mental  powers. 
And  even  should  the  patient  sooner  or  later  succumb  to  the  alleged 
injury,  contiicting  testimony  comes  out  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
spinal  cord  or  its  investments. 

This  brings  me  to  notice  certain  effects  which  arc  occasionally 
observed  to  fuUow  shocks  to  the  nervous  system  from  blows  over 
the  spine^  l)ut  more  particularly  over  the  pncconlia  and  epigas- 
trium, and  which,  though  severe,  are  followed  by  ultimate  recovery'; 
the  result  being  here  a  more  or  hiSS  tedious  illness,  marked  hy 
several  of  the  most  proteifonn  features — at  one  period,  head 
8ymj)toins  predominating  ;  at  another,  the  heait's  action  being  very 
in^gular ;  at  a  tlui-d,  the  symptoms  indicative  of  functional  dis- 
order of  the  spine  pniseuting  tliemselves ;  at  a  fourth,  the  train  of 
morbid  actions  approaching  the  more  marked  forms  of  hysteria,  or 
even  of  chorea  j  and  fill  these,  at  times,  interchangeably,  in  the 
same  case.  In  these  cases  it  is  not  always  easy  to  connect  the 
alleged  injury  with  its  results.  There  may,  or  may  not.  be  local 
appearances  indicative  of  the  blow ;  and  the  train  of  morbid 
syniptoms  may,  or  may  not.  immediately  succeed  the  stroke,  ur  bo 
such  as  can  be  clearly  ti-aceahle  to  it.  A  good  instance  of  this 
occurred  here  some  years  ago  in  a  young  man,  whose  opponent 
in  a  street  fight  took  a  hannner  out  of  his  pocket,  and  struck  him 
a  severe  blow  with  it  over  the  pra^cordia.  Such  a  train  of  symp- 
toms followed  as  I  have  just  described,  lasting  for  three  weeka» 
though  there  was  no  trace  of  the  blow  at  the  part  struck.  A  siniilivr 
traiji  of  symptoms  occasionally  follows  strokes  about  the  head, 
with  consequences  varying  from  some  weeks  of  illness  of  the  same 
ill-detiiied  sort,  emling  now  in  ultimate  recovery,  now  in  more  or 
less  prolonged  illness,  short  of,  or  actually  of,  a  fatal  character.  A 
case  of  this  sort  occurred  at  Mannofield  in  1865,  and  another 
some  years  earlier  at  Methlic,  both  in  Aberdeenshire.  In  the  former 
a  boy  of  nine  was  beaten  about  the  head  by  an  older  hoy  with  his 
cap.  He  was  carried  home  insensible,  and  put  to  bed.  Though 
no  local  injuries  could  be  detected  alwut  the  head,  the  boy  was 
ill  for  six  weeks ;  at  one  time  lus  case  looking  like  one  i»f  hysteria 
or  chorea,  at  another  like  an  irregular  attack  of  t^^ihus  fever.  In 
the  other  case,  a  Iwy  of  thirteen  engaged  in  a  school  fight  re- 
ceived a  trifling  abrasion  of  the  scalp.  He  continued  to  atton<i 
school  fw  a  week  j  he  then  took  to  bed,  and  died  after  sbt  weeks 
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of  anomalous  symptoms.  At  the  inspection,  the  only  morbid 
appearances  which  I  coulil  detect,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  whtjlc  hody,  "were  a  little  thickening  of  the  pia  mater  and 
some  drops  of  pus  over  the  upper  surface  of  one  of  the  cerebral 
Lemisplierea. 

In  instances  of  this  sort  the  medical  evidence  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  a  somewhat  indefinite  character.  Positive  con- 
clusions are  with  difliculty  an-ived  at.  Tlie  diagiioHis  liecumes 
easier,  and  more  defiuiLe  and  satiHiacLory,  where  the  efl'ect  of  the 
injury  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  concussion  or  shock  to  the  organ 
aftect^'.d,  Init  involvi's  its  mechanical  disturbance — rupture  of  tlie 
vessels,  and  laceration  or  disorj,'amsation  of  its  tissues. 

Befijre  pn>eeeding  to  notice  the  more  severe  consequences  of 
blows^  I  shall  liere  discuss  those  more  strictly  local  effects  which 
I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  aa  the  second  of  the  threefold  results 
of  strokes  with  Munt  bodies,  namely — 

(2.)  Contusion.  Such  forcible  contact  may.  of  course,  involve 
solution  of  continuity  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  though  the  term 
contusion  is  usually  restricted  to  injuries  not  attended  or  com- 
jdicated  with  such  external  wounds ;  and  tliLs  being  the  case,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  limit  my  observati(jns,  in  the  first  place,  to 
these,  reaer\'ing  what  I  have  to  say  of  the  former  class  of  injui-ies 
for  notice  uiuler  the  head  of  contused  woiuids. 

First,  then,  of  contusions,  strictly  so  cfdled.  Tlie  idea  of  con- 
tusion, as  thus  restricted,  involves  in  it  the  previous  application 
to  the  body  of  sudden  pressure,  accompanied  with  concussion  or 
commotion,  or  of  pressure  continued  for  some  time.  It  may  be 
effected  without  involving  the  rupture  of  the  capillaries  of  the 
part  struck ;  or  it  may  involve  injuries  of  these  minute  vessels. 
In  the  former  caae  the  contusion  may  not  manifest  itself  by  any 
sensible  phenomena ;  the  part  struck  is  painful ;  the  meshes  of 
the  tissues  t>f  the  skin  have  Ihh'.ti  crim])reaatid,  and  it  is  only  after 
some  minutes  that  the  part  swells  slightly  and  reddens,  the  red- 
ness and  swelling  disappearing  in  from  twenty-four  to  tliirty-six 
hours,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  injiiry.  But  if,  at  the  time  of  the 
receipt  of  such  a  conlu.sion,  death  was  the  immediate  consequence 
of  some  other  cause,  this  part  struck  (in  which  the  cellular  layers 
of  the  skin  buve  mninentarily  suHcred  t•t^^lp^e»tsion,  anil  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  liquids  which  traverse  it  have  been 
driven  hack)  undergoes  by  evaporation  a  loss  of  its  fluids,  which 
causes  its  very  sf>eedy  desiccation,  and  the  dried  skin  becomes 
brownish  and  hard,  presenting  very  much  the  appearance  of  pai-ch- 
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ment.  This  last  effect,  however,  it  must  be  rememl>ere(l,  may 
be  as  readily  produced  on  the  dead  as  on  the  living ;  and  it 
may  not  be  possible  for  the  examiner  bo  determine  satisractorily, 
from  the  appearances  alone  on  the  dead  body,  whether  the  parch- 
ment-like state  of  the  skin  in  any  given  case  is  to  l>e  ranked  as 
a  vital  or  aa  a  cadaveric  phenomenon.  The  pressure,  which  has 
Bufliced  to  expel  the  fluids  from  the  areolar  tissue,  either  shortly 
before  or  soon  after- death,  will  be  followed  in  the  corpse  by  thia 
state  of  the  skin  on  its  exposure  to  the  air.  Thus  the  parch- 
ment-like skin  has  been  observed,  on  the  one  hand,  where  liga- 
tures have  been  applied  to  the  wrists  or  other  jiajta  of  the  limbs 
by  the  murderer  to  facilitate  his  purpose ;  from  the  effects  of  the 
cord  by  which  a  hanged  person  has  been  suspended ;  or  from  the 
pT^asuie  of  the  thumbs  or  fingers  on  the  neck  employed  to  stifle 
or  strangle ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  appearance  has 
been  e<j[ually  witnessed  where  ligatures  have  been  applied  to  the 
wrists  or  nnklt^  in  laying  out  the  deatl  body,  or  whei-e  it  baa 
been  suspended  after  the  extinction  of  life. 

Of  tlic  readiness  with  which  the  appeai-ance  in  question  may 
be  imitated  in  the  corj>8e,  we  have  two  illustrative  instances 
repre^eulwl  in  Coapar's  "  Atlus."  One  exhibits  tlie  groove  and 
the  parchment-like  skin  on  the  front  of  the  neck  in  the  lx)dy  of 
a  pei-sou  suspended  by  a  ligature  after  death.  In  the  other  we 
have  the  appearance  producetl  artificially  on  the  forearm  of  a 
woman's  corpse  by  a  flamiel  roller. 

Before  leaving  these  local  effects  of  compression  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  it  may  be  useful  to  notice  a  mistake  unaccount- 
ably fallen  into  by  Tardieu,  and  from  which  he  has  di-awn  an 
inference  which  appears  to  me  decidedly  erroneous.  ANIiile 
clearly  admitting  that  the  parchment-like  state  of  the  skin  is  as 
readily  producible  in  the  dead  as  in  the  living  body,  he  assiuues 
that,  in  order  to  its  production,  the  pressure  must  have  hden  not 
only  dii-ect  and  considerable,  but  kept  up  pereistently  for  some 
time ;  and  on  this  supposed  test  he  founds  a  distinctive  diagnoisis 
betwixt  cases  of  suicidal  and  homicidal  hanging  and  strangulation. 
This,  however,  is  entirely  at  variance  with  my  own  experience,  as 
I  have  met  with  the  parchment-like  skin  in  instances  where  tho 
pressure  had  been  only  momentary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wheel  of 
a  cart  having  passed  over  the  body,  producing  sudden  or  instau- 
taueously  fatal  injury,  such  as  fractures  of  the  bones,  or  ruptures, 
of  viscera. 

\Miere  the  stroke  has  involved  the  rupture  of  the  capillani 
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the  contusion  is  accompanied  by  eccliyinosis,  or  infiltration  of 
l>lo»>tl  hitn  the  aronhir  tissue  of  the  jmit.  Eechyniosis,  tlien,  is 
one  of  the  phenomena  of  contusion  ;  but  it  is  not  on  invariable 
or  necessary  one ;  for  as  a  contusion  may  l>e  produced  without 
ecchymosis,  so  likewise  ecchymosis  may  occur  witlinul  contusion, 
as  is  observed  after  some  diseases  with  lowered  vitality  ;  and  more 
especially  in  Bcur\y  and  puqiuro.  The  so-culled  vibices  in  these 
two  diseases  are,  in  fact.  ecch}Tiioses  in  the  liWng, 

As  rejipiixLs  the  diai^fnosia  of  contusions,  strictly  so  called,  not 
a  little  tlifticidty  and  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  the 
terms  ecchynioses,  AHbices,  suf^f^lations,  cmitiisinns,  discolorations, 
livid  ities,  and  h^'postases,  as  purely  synon^-mous  terms — which  is 
unfortunate,  since,  as  we  have  seeji  under  a  former  subject,  dis- 
ciilomtious,  lividities,  and  hypostases  are  cadaveric  phenomena, 
dciHtmliiif^  on  the  staguatiun  or  cavitation  of  the  blnnd  in  the 
capillaries,  while  the  tissues  themselves  are  nnafifected.  Again, 
tlte  Uiun  .su<r^ilation  in  eni])I<)yt'd  in  the  same  loose  way  as  the 
synanjTn  of  both  eechyniosis  ajid  hy[)a3tasis — the  one  usually  a 
vital,  and  the  other  a  post-mortem  phenomenon. 

At  the  autumn  cinniit  of  1838  T  was  employed  on  the  de- 
fence, in  a  capital  cliai<;e,  whei-e  the  examiners  of  the  victim's 
IxKly  certified  in  their  re]>ort  that  certain  cadaveric  lividities  or 
hj'postasea  on  its  depcmlent  paits  must  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  a  heavy  fall  during  life.  Nor  is  this  the  only  case 
where  I  have  known  such  serious  mistakes  to  have  been  made. 

Some  distinctions  have  been  made  in  classifying  eccliymoses, 
which  iira  rather  tine-dniwu,  and  liable  to  mislead,  thout^h  useful 
to  be  kept  in  mind.  Thus  we  have  ecch^nnoses  limited  to  the 
skin  ;  eccbymoses  extending  to  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue 
without,  and  eccbymoses  in  the  latter  tissue  with,  rupture  of  the 
skin ;  or,  as  they  are  called,  ecchymosis  simply,  ecehymosis  by 
inliltration,  an<l  ecchymosis  with  effusion.  In  those  well-mBrked 
forms  of  ecchymosis  "wnth  which  we  have  mostly  to  doj  we  have 
the  three  characters  combined. 

When  such  ecchj-mosLs  has  its  seat,  as  is  usual,  on  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  body,  the  integuments  in  a  short  time  assuime 
a  blackish  or  deep  violet  colour.  At  a  later  period  this  violet 
gives  place  to  a  bluish  colour ;  the  lilue  to  a  green ;  this  last  to 
yellow ;  the  yellow  yielding  tiually  to  the  natural  hue  of  the  skin — 
the  succession  of  these  phenomena  occupying  a  space  of  several 
days.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  assign  any  fixed  period  to  these 
appearances,  because  the  shades  of  colour  appear  sooner  or  later. 
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according  to  tlie  depth  the  ecchymosis  extends  below  the  surface. 
It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  blue  colour  a}>[)earB  about  the 
second  day ;  the  green  from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  day ;  the  yeUow 
from  the  seventh  to  the  eighth  day ;  and  the  complete  disappearance 
of  the  mark  occurs  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  day,  or  even  later. 
Thout^'b  ecohynioses  occur,  as  we  have  seen,  most  readily  on  the 
aurface  of  the  body,  it  ia  well  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  in 
some  cases  tlie  ect'hymoaia  may  not  involve  or  afi'ect  the  skin  at 
alL  In  other  words,  there  may  have  been  contusion,  and  yet  the 
discoloration  may  not  be  visiljle  on  the  surface  uf  the  body.  The 
ecchymosis  may  be  confined  to  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue 
without  the  skin  participating  in  it.  In  this  case  the  di8C4>lora- 
tion  of  the  skin  does  not  appear  till  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hours,  or  even  later,  I  was  much  struck  with  this  in  a  case 
of  assault  with  intent  to  commie  rape,  tried  at  Aberdeen  in  1838, 
where  the  marks  of  pretty  severe  blows  on  the  limbs  were  uot 
discovered  for  the  first  four  days  after  their  infliction. 

Again,  an  ecchymosis  may  exist  tunong  the  deeper-s 
muscles  of  a  limb,  without  any  trace  of  it  becoming  observable 
on  tho  surface.  In  such  a  case,  all  that  can  be  noticed  is  that 
at  tlie  end  of  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  days,  yellowish,  green,  or  bluish 
spots  of  irregidar  figure  appear  over  the  injured  part. 

Further,  it  is  important  to  be  aware  that  age  and  enfeebled 
constitution  have  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  tijne  necessary 
for  the  complete  resolution  of  ecchymoses.  This  remark  we  owe 
to  Mr.  Watson,  who  states  that  he  has  found  the  clot  distinct 
when  cut  into  in  such  a  case,  though  probably  much  lessened  in 
size,  several  weeks  after  the  infiictiou  of  an  injury.  In  the  case 
of  an  old  man,  he  ad<l3,  I  foimd  it  distinct  five  weeks  after  In 
the  case  of  an  old  woman  injured  in  Al^erdeen  in  1838,  the 
sloughing  of  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  leg  first  revealed  an 
extensive  subcutaneous  ecchymosis  about  three  weeks  after  the 
receipt  of  a  severe  bruisa 

Again,  tlie  discoloration  depending  on  a  contusion  may  spread 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  during  the  first  few  days  after  the 
accident,  giving  the  idea  of  a  very  large  bruise,  while  it  is  in 
reahty  very  limited.  This  is  observable  after  sprains  of  the 
ankles,  where  the  lower  half  of  the  leg  Ix^comes  blue  or  green. 

It  shoidd  also  be  known  to  the  medical  jurist  that,  in  contu- 
sions of  different  ports  of  the  body,  the  infiltrated  blood  spreads 
over  portions  of  the  surface  in  a  direction  and  to  an  cxt-ent  uot 
proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  blow  alone,  but  chiefiy  to  tlie 
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density  of  the  tissues,  and  their  resistance  to  the  effusion  of  the 
]>hnKl.  In  this  way,  as  first  poiuted  out  by  Velpeau,  we  explain 
the  fact,  fix-qiiently  verified,  that  the  ecchjTnosia  does  not  con- 
stantly a])]iear  in  tlie  situation  whitih  the  si^at  of  tlie  lioniiLsion 
would  indicate.  In  a  contusion  of  the  amipit,  for  instance,  the 
discoloration  appears  below  the  injured  part ;  wliile  in  the  iliac 
and  h}7>ogastric  regions,  the  discolomtion^ou  the  contrary,  appears 
above  the  point  stniuk.  This  latter  arises  from  the  areolar  tissue 
being  more  closely  a/lherent  to  the  l>rim  of  the  pelvis  than  it  is 
either  above  or  below  this  pai-t.  The  same  remark  ajjphey  to  the 
knee,  the  shoulder,  the  cliest.  and  other  parts  of  the  hotly.  Thus, 
a  contusion  over  the  greater  trochanter  of  the  femur  will  l»e  followed 
by  an  ecchymosis  below  the  contused  spot.  When  the  inner  head 
of  the  tibia  is  struck,  the  ecchymosis  makes  its  aitpeantnce  higher 
up  the  limb.  When  the  blow  is  received  on  the  calf,  the  efl'used 
blocKl  spreads  along  the  side  of  the  knee-joint.  When  the  contusion 
is  on  the  inner  or  outer  surface  of  the  leg,  the  effusion  spreads 
equally  upwards  or  downwards ;  when  on  the  nates,  the  ecchy- 
mosis is  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh  ;  when  on  the  back,  the  loins, 
or  sides  of  the  chest,  it  extends  in  preference  towanls  the  iliac 
fossffi.  When  the  seat  of  the  contusion  is  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  the  ecchymosis  is  more  forwaixls  and  do^Tiwards ;  when  ou 
the  forehead,  the  eyelids  are  discoloured. 

The  bearing  of  these  remarks  on  medical  jurispnidence  will  be 
readily  seen,  since  it  is  sometimes  of  importance  to  know  if  the 
seat  of  the  contusion  is  that  in  which  the  ecch;>Tnosis  is  detected. 
It  may  be  nec&ssary,  for  example,  to  determine  whether  the 
position  of  an  assailant  in  a  scuffle  was  such  that  a  certain  blow 
could  have  been  inflicted  by  him  or  otherwise. 

Some  e"\^dence  has  been  brought  fi.^rwaixl  by  Dr.  Taylor  to 
show  that  the  eflect  nf  a  blow  may  luauiftiHt  iUelf  not  at  the  |>art 
struck,  but  on  the  opj)osite  sidufif  the  limb,  for  instance  ;  or  again, 
in  case  of  injury  of  the  leg,  above  the  knee.  Tho  proijf  of  this 
is  not.  however,  so  clear  as  could  l>e  wished. 

It  should  be  kept  in  view  by  the  medical  jurist  that  occhy- 
moses  may  sometimes  proceed  from  causes  irrespective  of  the 
direct  application  of  violence  to  the  skin,  as  in  certain  states  of 
the  body,  such  as  scurvy,  purpura,  etc.,  from  strong  muscular 
efforts,  or  surUien  and  severe  stmins  on  the  tendons.  Once  more, 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  but  one  repeatetUy  veiified,  that  internal 
injiiricji  of  the  most  extensive  kind  are  sometimes  sustained  after 
blows   or  falls,  without  leaving  any  external  mark  on   the  body. 
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This  occurrence  is  well  illustrated  by  tLe  following  instance  reli 
hy  Dujniytren,  (luol^d  by  Devergie  : — 

A  French  soldier,  in  1814,  was  brought  to  Dupnytren  froi 
under  the  walls  of  Paris  in  an  ambulance ;  but,  na  no  marks  of 
\iolence  could  be  discovered  on  his  body,  he  might  have  become 
the  laughiuR-stock  of  his  com[)aniou8,  if  that  sur^n^ou,  on  examin- 
ing the  lumbar  region,  had  not  found  it  fluctuating  and  disorgan- 
ised under  the  integuments  to  a  gi-eat  extent.  Tlte  man  sank  in 
a  few  hours.  On  inspection,  the  sulicutaneous  celUilar  tissue,  the 
altdomiuul  parietes,  and  the  left  kidney,  were  all  found  reduced 
a  pulp,  the  lumbar  muscles  torn,  and  the  lower  ribs,  as  it  weTO.j 
worm-eaten  {trrmonUJ^),  ami  the  abdt>minal  cavity  and  the  left  sid< 
of  the  chest  filled  with  black  blood.  The  skin  alone  had  escaped] 
the  action  of  the  bullet. 

In  a  case  of  hoiaicide  from  Kincardineshire,  tried  at  Aberdeen 
in  1832,  a  man  had  his  bladder  ruptured  by  a  kick  in  the  hjpo- 
gastrium  with  the  toe  of  a  heavily-loaded  shoe,  from  a  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  harvest  field,  where  dissection  left  no  indicatioaj 
in  the  abdominal  wall  of  the  precise  part  struck. 

In  another  case  of  liomicide,  to  be  adverted  to  more   fully 
aftei*wards,  the  liver  was  ruptured  and  the  gall-bladder  det-achofl, 
from  a   person  having  come   do^vu  with  all  his  weight  on  Lhaj 
epignstriura  of  his  victim.     Here,  ttw,  though  the  death  was  nol 
immediate,  there  was   left   no   discnloration,  and   no  effusion  ofj 
blood  immediately  under  the  integuments.     It  is  not,  howoverj 
only  in  injuries  of  this  sort  applied  to  the  yielding  walls  of  the 
abdomen  that  ecchymoses  of  the  skin  and  muscles  may  be  looked 
for  in  vain. 

In  the  case  of  a  man  at  Tnsch  (Al)erfleenshire),  in  Septenilxrl 
1838,  pitched  from  the  top  of  a  cart  piled  high  with  furniture, 
several  ribs  were  fractured,  and  one  lung  extensively  lacerat 
without  injury  to  the  integuments  or  musele,s. 

In  March  1832  an  old  woman's  body  was  found  in  a  court 
in  Upj>erkirkgate  (Aberdeen).     Quarrelling  had   been   heard 
the  house,  and,  from  the  legal  investigation  which  took  j>lace,  it' 
could  not  be  ascertained  whether  she  had   fiillen  from,  or  l»een 
pitched  out  of,  a  window  on  the  third  floor,  below  which  she  was 
found  dead.     Here,  on  inspectiou,  I  found  the  pelvis  commin?it^l,j 
eleven  of  the  ribs  and  three  of  the  lumbar  vertebnv  fractui 
and  the  spleen  niptured,  but  the  exterior  showing  no  sign  of  coDf 
tnsion. 

These  cases,  it  should  bo  borne  in  mind,  however,  form  Li 
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exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  and  the  fact  that  in  one  of  them 
death  must  have  been  imme<liate,  goes  far  to  explain  their  pecu- 
liarities. 

Ecchjinosis  confined  to  the  skin,  and,  A  fortiori,  when  extend- 
iurr  to  the  cellular  tissue,  is  followed  hy  swelling  of  the  i»art. 
Tlie  resulting  tumour  is  lirm  and  compact  in  ecchyTnosis  with 
infiltration ;  it  is  Boft,  fluctuating,  and  above  all  elastic,  in  ecchy- 
mosis  with  effusion.  These  tunioure  V>eeome  denser  and  firmer  in 
proi»ortion  as  the  absorjition  of  the  fluid  parts  of  the  blood  pro- 
ceeds, but  they  sulaidt!  giiidunlly,  and  soon  di.sajjpear,  if  not  fol- 
lowed by  inflatnmation.  The  size  of  the  tumour  ]^  regidated 
by  the  vitsciilarity  of  the  part,  or  by  the  size  f)f  the  vesscd  rup- 
ture<l,  rather  than  by  the  extent  or  severity  of  the  blow.  On 
cuttinj^  into  one  af  the^e  tumours,  the  blood,  though  it  may  be 
foimd  partly  fluid,  partly  coagulated,  is  most  frequently  in  the 
latter  state. 

The  same  characters  belong  to  contusions  with  ecchyrnoses  in 
all  the  soft  parts ;  only  their  mai'gias  are  better  defined  when 
they  occur  in  mucnua  or  serous  membranes.  In  the  parenchy- 
matous liscerap  however,  some  of  these  cliaracters^  are  wanting. 
Thus,  in  the  brain,  the  blood  is  mixed  n-ith  the  substance  of  the 
organ,  in  the  form  of  a  pulp,  particularly  when  the  effusion  is 
extensive^  and  the  contusion  severe..  In  the  h'ver  tlic  brown  colour 
and  the  gran»Uar  textuitj  of  tlus  oi-gan  give  it  a  pecidiar  apj^earance. 
In  contusions  of  the  kidneys,  the  tissue,  on  account  of  its  density, 
is  rarely  disorganised. 

Ecc!tynif>sis  is  most  readily  produced  in  connective  tissue,  and 
in  soft  parts  resting  on  solid  bones,  particularly  the  Hat  bones  ;  lees 
so  in  the  skin  and  mus<^le.s,  on  acrnunt  of  their  r'Ia.sticity.  Henoe 
the  reatliness  of  its  production  in  the  scalp.  In  some  persons  a 
very  slight  force  is  sufficient  to  produce  ec^jhymosis.  The  harder 
and  denser  the  body  employed  to  strike  with,  the  more  marked 
the  effects  wliich  follow  the  blow. 

Under  Identity  I  hatl  occasion  to  remark  that  the  assailant 
had,  on  one  oficasion,  been  dLscovered  by  the  impression  of  a  key, 
wherewith,  in  an  attempt  at  murder  in  the  dark,  the  intended 
victim  had  struck  him  on  the  fac«  in  self-defence,  the  contusion 
corresponding  with  the  wards  of  the  key,  which  was  of  an  unusual 
form.  It  may  l>e  proper,  therefore,  to  state  here,  that  sucli  cor- 
respondence is  rarely  to  be  met  with,  the  mark  of  contusion  being 
almost  always  larger  thau  the  instrument  which  has  iiiflicted  it ; 
while  its  seat,  as  we  have  already  seen,  does  not  always  indicate 
the  seat  of  the  blow. 
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In  the  case  of  contusions,  as  in  that  of  incised  wounds,  a  ques- 
tion of  considerable  interest,  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  not 
nafrequeutly  arises,  when  such  injuries  ai-e  found  on  the  dead 
body;  namely,  whether  the  contusions  had  been  inflicted  during 
the  life,  or  after  the  death  of  the  party  ?  In  cases  of  contusions 
inflicted  two  ov  three  liours  Ijefoitj  death,  no  ditticulty  is  encoun- 
tered in  deciiiing  to  that  elfect  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances. 
The  change  of  colour  in  the  bruised  part  cannot  be  confounded 
with  any  post-mortem  apjiearance  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
body.  Besides,  the  effects  of  a  blow  on  the  dead  body,  at  a  like 
distance  of  time  after  deatli,  Mruild  not  he  attended  with  the  tume- 
faction, and  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue,  wliich  take 
place  in  the  pre\ious  instance,  unless  in  the  rare  exception  of  a 
large  vein  ha\ang  been  ruptured,  and  the  blood  having  remained 
in  a  fluid  state. 

The  difficulty  usually  consists  in  distinj^^uisliing  a  bruise  pro- 
duced immediately  or  almost  inmiedititcly  before  death,  from  one 
produced  in  tlie  Iwdy  a  few  minutes,  or  at  most  a  very  few  houre, 
after  death.  It  has  been  proved,  in  fact,  by  the  experiments  of 
Sir  Robert  Clu'istison,  that  some  strokes  inflicted  shortly  after 
deuLh  prfMluce  marks  whii:h,  aa  far  ns  their  colour  is  concerned, 
do  not  diJfer  at  all  from  the  effect  of  blows  during  the  last 
moments  of  lii'e.  Chriatiaon  lias  observed  that,  in  general,  the 
discoloration  is  produced  in  this  case  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
certain  cadaveric  lividities,  by  the  effuBion  of  an  excessively  thin 
layer  of  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  on  the  surface  of  the  true  skin 
under  tlie  cuticle,  and  that  this  cultiration  cannot  he  confounded 
with  a  true  ecchymoais,  which  is  caused  by  blood  extravasated  into 
the  subcutaneous  cellidar  tissue.  Christiaon's  exjveriments  pnive, 
however,  that  sometimes,  in  consequence  of  blows  after  death,  the 
effused  blood  may  form  a  sensibly  tliick  layer  within  the  tissue  of 
the  cutis  vem  ;  and  that  occasionally,  also,  blood  may  be  efftised 
into  the  sultcutaneous  coimective  tissue,  so  as  to  <!iscfdnur 
it  over  a  limited  space.  The  following,  notwithstanding,  may 
be  considered  ns  the  characteristic  marks  of  lilows  inflicted  during 
life: — 1.  Swelliiig  of  the  pait,  the  consequence  of  the  blood 
effused.  This,  he  states,  is  certainly  never  produced  in  the  dead 
l)o<^!y.  2.  Oagidation  of  the  blood  effuse<l  into  the  subjacent 
ceUular  tissue,  with  or  without  tumefartion.  This  apiKMinmcc, 
says  Chrisliwu,  I  have  never  seen  accompanying  contusions  caused 
in  the  dead  IxNJy ;  but  it  may  l>e  doubtetL,  he  ailds,  whether  clots 
might  not  be  forme<l  if  the  injury  was  inflicted  soon  after  death, 
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and  bad  the  effect  of  lacerating  a  cousiderable  vessel  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  loose  cellidar  tissue.  3.  The  most  characteristic  sign 
of  coutusiun  duriug  life  Cluistison  considers  to  be,  incorporation 
of  blood  with  the  whole  thickness  of  the  true  skin,  rendering  it 
black  instead  of  white,  and  increasing  its  firmness  and  resistance. 
This  sign  is  not  always  present,  as  it  is  well  known  that  a  blow 
may  occasion  extensive  effusion  below  the  skin  without  affecting 
the  skin  itself;  but  when  present  Christison  considers  it  decisive. 

After  the  full  consideration  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  bestow 
upon  contusions  proper,  it  will  not  bo  necessary  to  say  much  on 
contused  woimds  or  contusion  with  laceration  or  division  of  the 
skin  and  superficial  tissues,  the  remaining  branch  of  this  subject. 

The  co-existence  of  a  wound  with  a  contusion  does  not  much 
affect  the  character  of  the  latter  injury,  most  of  the  characters  of  a 
contusion  without,  continuing  the  same  as  a  contusion  with,  a 
sohition  of  continuity.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  though  there 
may  be  haemorrhage  into  the  sairroiinding  tissues,  there  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  much  escjijie  of  blood  outwanlly.  Tlie  mode  in  which  the 
bloud-vessels  are  di\dded  favours,  in  this  case,  the  foimation  of  the 
intra  and  extra-vascidar  clots,  which  tend  to  arrest  the  bleeding ; 
while  in  some  instances  it  is  believed  to  act  much  like  torsion  as 
performed  by  the  surgeon. 

The  aspect  of  wounds  of  this  class  is  too  characteristic  to 
require  description.  Unless  over  tlie  cranium,  as  formerly  noticed, 
their  uneven  and  irregular  edges,  and  less  acute  angles,  sufficiently 
distinguish  them  fi*oni  incised  wounds;  but,  beyond  this  negative 
opinion,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  go  in  determining  the  mode  of 
tlieir  production,  often  due,  as  they  are,  to  accident,  and  seldom 
presenting  an)^  peculiarity  by  which  the  use  of  a  weapon  can  be 
positively  ioferred,  while  an  opinion  can  rarely  be  given,  from  the 
mere  inspection  of  the  woimd,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  in,jiiry.  In 
such  instances  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  contitsed  wonnd 
may  be  equally  the  effect  of  tlie  party  coming  forcibly  against  a 
blunt  bo<ly,  as  of  the  blunt  body  coming  forcibly  against  the  party 
tlic  wound  may  have  been  pnKbmed  by  a  fall  or  a  blow.     In 
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such  cases  the  only  safe  criterion  Ls  deduced  from  the  relative 
position  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  tlie  injury, 
where  this  had  been  ascertained.  Where  an  instrument  is  shown, 
the  medical  jurist,  in  addition,  may  be  enabled,  from  its  character 
and  position,  to  state  the  possibility  or  probability  of  the  wound 
having  been  made  by  a  blunt  instrument  similar  to  that  produced 
at  the  trial 
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(3.)  The  last  refiult  which  was  siated  to  foDov  a  gtroke  witH 
a  blunt  body  was  the  disorganisation  of  the  part  stmck.  This  is 
termed  attrition,  and  (lifieis  both  from  contusion  and  laceration — 
from  contonon  because  there  the  stractnie  is  preserved,  while  in 
attrition  it  is  more  or  leas  completely  destroyed  ;  from  laceration, 
because  in  that  form  of  injury  the  tissues  are,  as  the  word  im- 
plies, torn,  while  in  attrition  they  are  broken  down. 

Attrition  is  necessarily  followed  by  ecchymosis,  the  broken- 
down  tissue  forming  a  pounh  or  ca\nty  for  the  eftused  blood,  the 
consequence  of  which  is — at  least  as  far  as  the  internal  soft  parts 
are  concerned — a  timiour,  similar  to  an  onlinary  contusion,  but 
with  a  feeling  of  fluctuation  at  the  "paxi.  Attrition  is  usually  met 
with  in  the  limbs,  in  the  thicker  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  cavities 
of  the  body,  or  in  the  parenchymatous  viscera.  The  hollow  \-isceni 
and  the  membranous  parts  arc  in  such  cases  more  liable  to  lacera- 
tion than  to  attritioiL 

Attrition  may  take  place  in  the  deep-seated  parts  wfthout 
involving  the  integuments,  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  noticed  in 
the  case  of  mere  contusions. 

Such,  then,  are  the  three  leading  forms  which  injuries,  caused 
by  falls  or  blows  on  the  surihce  of  the  body,  may  occasion,  either 
singly  or  in  combination,  and  which  I  have  regarded  almost  wholly 
from  their  more  obvious  aspects,  as  local  and  direct  forms  of 
violence.  Injuries  of  this  sort,  however,  are  not  alwaj-s  confined 
to  the  mere  concussion  or  shock  ;  the  contusion  or  disorganisation 
alone  of  the  part  to  which  the  violence  has  been  applied ;  or  the 
derangement  or  arrest  of  the  functions  of  the  organs  sjTnimthising 
with  the  part.  Such  injuries,  in  addition,  may  involve  distant 
parts  by  the  mechanical  impulse  transmitted  to  them  through  the 
intormediate  structures. 

The  consideration  of  these,  however,  must  be  reserved  for  my 
next  lecture. 
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wouNBS — (Continued). 

C0NTP8KD  ■WotlMW  (con/mK^rf).— Conserutive  Disorders— llnptwre  of  the  Liver— 
Detaohment  of  the  Gall-BlaJder— Rupture  of  the  Spleen — Liweration  of  the 
Lungs— Rupture  of  the  Stomach— Rupture  of  the  Urin&ry  Bladdei^ Rupture  of 
the  Heart — Rupture  of  tho  Braia — Ruptiire  of  the  BlDod-veRflrU— Rupture  of 
the  Veins — Rupture  of  the  Muscles— Injuries  of  Bones.  Lackrated  Woundb, 
— Chnract^T.  GiTNSHfiT  Wocnds.  — Choriict^r- Tyjucal  Chanwter— Occasional 
Variations — Effects  indcpenrlcat  of  Ball  or  Wadding — Kirects  uf  varying  Monieu- 
tam  of  the  Projectile — Effects  of  various  Projectiles — Effects  of  the  Structural 
Differences  of  the  parts  injured — Effects  as  influenced  by  the  Dire<  tion  taken  by 
the  Projectile — Effects  as  jnfiucnced  by  the  Distance  from  which  the  Weapon 
was  discharged — Effect*  as  influtmced  by  the  passage  of  the  Projectile  through 
Articles  of  Clothing— Effects  of  the  jiassagc  of  Projectiles  through  Bonee — Latent 
Injuries  from  Firearms— Period  of  the  Discharge  of  the  Kir«arm. 


At  last  Lecture  your  attention  was  directed  to  the  three  leading 
eflect«  on  the  buuiiin  body  rif  blofls  or  falls,  rtj;anluil  in  their 
obvious  aspects  as  local  and  direct  forms  of  violence,  and  the  iin- 
pi-essions  inaiie  by  them  indirectly  on  the  ccrebro-spinal  Hvstem. 
These  effects  we  have  now  to  follow,  l^eyond  the  mere  local  results 
to  the  part  of  the  Iwjdy  impinged  agsiinst,  or  the  arrest  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  organs  sympathising  with  the  injured  part,  to  the 
wlditiniKil  injuries  primarily  of  a  mechanical  sort  wliitli  may  ]>o 
inilicted  on  distant  parts,  transmitted  througii  the  intenncdiuto 
8tnictui-es  impinged  against. 

Jhese  mediate  or  consecutive  mechanical  disonlcrs  are  some- 
times such  as  may  be  readily  overlooked  at  the  time  of  the  rec<iipt 
of  the  injtiry  in  question,  and  thoir  alarming  or  fatal  nature  may 
only  become  apparent  after  the  Ia[>ae  of  a  few  hours  or  days.  Tlie 
more  important  of  these,  to  which  I  limit  myself,  are  lacerations 
of  internal  organs,  and  ruptures  of  blood-vessels,  and  of  other  deep- 
seated  parts. 

Injuries  of  this  serious  character  are  of  the  rarest  possible 
occurrence  after  common  assaults  with  the  fists  or  even  with  sticks 
or  stones,  except  in  blows  al»out  the  head  rupturing  int^.^rcninial 
arteries,  or  occasionally,  though  but  seldom.  luceratiDg  the  brain. 
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Such  injuries  are  more  common  as  effects  of  falls  from  a  height, 
fall  of  he4iivy  bodies  on  the  peraon,  or  what  is  most  likely  of  all 
to  produce  them,  the  concussion  or  shock  in  railway  accidenta. 

Buptures  of  viscera  are  most  easily  produced  when  the  organs 
involved  are  naturally  dense,  voluminous,  and  readily  displaced. 
Hence  the  comparative  frequency  of  these  accidents  in  the  liver, 
kidneys,  and  spleen,  and  their  greater  rarity  in  the  heart,  lungs, 
brain,  bladder,  and  alimentary  tube.  Intenial  arteries  and  veins, 
from  their  elasticity,  when  in  a  healthy  state,  enjoy  a  considerable 
immunity  from  untoward  shocks,  excepting  those  which  lie  within 
the  cranium  or  spinal  c^uial, 

The  dropping  of  the  dead  body  from  a  height  of  eighteen  feet, 
in  Kicherand's  experiments,  gave  rise  to  ruptures  of  the  liver  and 
spleen,  with  oUier  more  or  less  extensive  injmics.  In  persons 
killed  by  falling  from  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  floors  of  houses, 
besides  numerous  fmctures  of  bones,  Deveigie  discovere<l  ruptures 
of  the  liver,  spleen,  lungs,  stomach,  bladder,  diaphragm,  and  thoracic 
and  abdominal  aorta. 

The  amount  of  mechanical  injury  occasioually  met  with  after 
railway  accidents  maybe  judged  of  from  the  following  case,  which 
presents  points  of  interest  deserving  of  Ijeing  related. 

In  1866,  the  instant  death  of  on  old  woman  was  caused  by 
her  being  caught  between  the  buffers  of  a  railway  train  which  was 
being  shunted  at  the  Waterloo  Station  in  Aberdeen,  when  the  in- 
spection showed  several  of  the  dorsal  vertebne  dislocated  forwaitis 
into  the  chest  and  abdiimeii,  the  lungs  torn  up  into  fourteen  frag- 
ments of  various  si2cs,  wliich  lay  loose  in  the  chest  in  a  mass  of 
fluid  blood,  aud  the  heart  torn  across  near  its  base,  the  ventricles 
detaclied  frf)m  the  auricles,  and  the  large  blood-vessels  (arterial  and 
venous)  of  the  heart  in  fragments. 

In  ruptures  of  the  liver  the  torn  surfaces  are  usually  rough 
and  granidar,  without  retraction  or  ecchymoaia,  the  blood  fumj^hed 
by  them  escaping  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  gravitating  to  the 
loins  and  pelvis,  sometimes  partly  in  the  fluid,  partly  in  the  clotted 
stat«,  often  almost  wholly  fluid,  and  but  seldom  in  any  great 
quantity.  The  niptures  of  the  liver  in  Devergie*s  inspections  were 
all  on  the  upper  or  lower  surfaces  of  this  organ,  and  most  fre- 
quently in  the  vicinity  of  its  left  lobe ;  consisting  of  mere  clefts, 
directed  from  l^efore  backwards,  or  with  but  slight  obliquity.  In 
two  cases  of  this  sort  wliich  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine,  how- 
ever, the  rents  vrem  at  the  pf>steri(ir  margin  of  the  liver ;  in  a  Uiiid, 
the  rent,  a  transverse  one,  was  at  the  base  of  the  right  lube ;  while 
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in  a  fourth  case,  both  the  larger  lobes  were  tora  in  more  than  one 
place,  and  in  a  direction  from  before  backwards.  An  extensive  rent 
of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  in  a  girl  of  ei^dit  yeara,  came  under 
my  notice  at  Fyvie  (Aberdeenshire),  in  July  1838.  A  boy  of  sixteen 
was  left  by  his  mother,  a  tramp,  in  charge  of  two  younger  sisters. 
Tl^e  giri  in  tiuestion  liad  been  Bubmitted  by  the  boy  to  rough 
treatment,  having  been  placed  by  him  on  the  bare  back  of  a  donkey, 
and  tlriven  over  a  mile  or  moit;  of  tinctdtivated  stony  groimth 
Besides  the  injuiy  of  the  liver,  a  small  clot  of  blood  on  the  anterior 
suri'ace  of  the  brain,  and  some  severe  contusions  of  the  limbs,  were 
encountered  at  the  inspection. 

The  two  fiillowiiig  cases  of  nipture  of  the  liver,  in  addition  to 
other  fatal  injuries,  from  presenting  some  additional  features  of 
novelty,  seem  fco  me  to  bo  deser\'ing  of  notice. 

In  September  1854  a  woman  lost  her  life  in  a  railway  col- 
lision at  Kitty brewster,  near  Aberdeen.  The  inspection  showed 
a  fracture  of  the  left  fibula  and  right  ilium,  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra  an  inch  apart  from  the  last  dorsal,  and  the  spinal  cord 
torn  across  at  this  part.  Besides  this,  a  lacerated  wound,  extend- 
ing from  above  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the  right  Uiuin  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  laid  open  the  abdominal  cavity. 
Tlirough  this  wound  were  found  protruding  the  whole  of  the 
smaller,  and  a  largo  proportion  of  the  lar^gcr  intestines,  the  riglit 
kidney,  fi-agments  of  the  pancreas,  the  pyloric  portion  of  the 
stomach,  and  about  a  third  of  the  Hver  with  the  gall-blatlder 
attached,  the  two  last  detached  from  their  natural  connections,  and 
quite  clear  of  the  wttund. 

The  remaining  case  gave  rise  to  a  trial  for  homicide  at  Aber- 
deen in  1839,  and  has  been  already  briefly  refeired  to  in  another 
connection  at  last  Lecture.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Brown,  in  a 
scuille  with  the  police  in  North  Street  (Aberdeen),  was  thrown  on 
his  back,  and  when  in  this  position  a  constable  came  down  with 
Ilia  knee  on  the  man's  epigastrium.  Brown  was  taken  to  the  police 
office,  and  subsequently  sent  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  in  a  state  of 
collajMse,  where,  without  any  reaction,  he  sank  in  about  forty-eight 
hours.  At  the  inspection  of  the  body,  along  with  the  late  Dr. 
Kilgour,  we  found  a  quantity  of  blood,  mostly  fluid,  in  the  ab- 
dominal ca\ity,  the  gall-bladder  lying  loose  in  the  pelvis,  and  the 
lower  surfaee  of  the  liver  at  the  cystic  hollow  raw  and  bloody, 
from  the  detachment  of  a  thin  layer  of  the  organ,  found  adherent 
to  the  gall-bladder. 

In  the  two  cases  just  noticed,  the  gall-blatlder  itseK  had 
escaped  injury,  the  organ  being  detached  at  the  cystic  duct. 
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Ruptures  of  the  gall-blftdder  proper  have  usually  been   the 
effects  of  emetics  driven  to  ensure  the  cjcpulsiou  of  giill-stoneaj 
thuugli  one  case  of  this  injury  is  recortled  Iroui  the  fall  of  an  ol 
man  from  his  bed  on  the  floor  of  his  room,  where  a  gall-stone 
found  impacted  in  the  cystic  duct. 

Ruptures  of  the  spleen  exhibit  a  clean  edge,  and  occur  on  t1 
convexity  of  this  viscus,  excepting  where  the  injury  has  been  of 
very  violent  character,  when  p-irt  (jf  the  substance  of  the  oi 
has  been  found  reduced  to  a  juilp.  I  have  met  with  such  ruj 
tures  after  falbi  from  a  height,  after  railway  accidents,  and  froj 
severe  blo^^'s.  One  case,  in  the  first  of  these  wa}^,  was  notie4 
in  another  connection  at  last  Lecture.  In  a  yecent  case,  exaixiiued 
tdong  with  Dr.  Fiddes  in  January  1877,  where  a  woman  pi 
cipitated  herself  from  a  window  in  the  thii-d  floor  of  a  houi 
there  were  not  oidy  two  Icnfj^ened  superficial  rents  of  the  sph 
in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  tln-ee  smaller  transverse  rents  m 
its  outer  margin,  all  iu  &out,  l)nt  also  sevend  superficial  om 
across  the  viscus,  and  one  spot  about  an  inch  and  a  half  iu 
greatest  breadth  irregularly  reduced, to  the  state  of  pulp,  at 
back  part  of  the  organ.  In  1854  I  had  occasion  to  examine  tl 
body  of  a  female  child  of  fifteen  months,  where  violent  blows  hi 
produced  rupture,  to  some  depth,  of  the  upj>er  port  of  the  sph 
iu  addition  to  fractures  of  the  ribs,  and  other  serious  injui-ies. 

Ruptures  of  the  stomach  are  very  rare.     They  may  occur  from 
geneml  couctissitm  uf  the   body,  u&  in   falls,  or  by  Tdows   on   t] 
epigastrium.     Their  directirm  is  Jisually  transverse,  and  they  maj 
aflect  the  whole,  or  bu  limi Uid   to  any  one  of  its  coats.      I  met 
with  a  case  where  the  stomach  ruptured  8p(intaneously  in  a  yoi 
lady,  wliile  laljoimng  under  ubsi-uiv,  gimtric  disturbance. 

The  smaller  size  of  the  intestines,  and  their  freedom  of  motio 
iu  the  abdomen,  render  ruptures  o[  these  viscera  still  rarer 
tJiosc  of  the  stomach. 

Rupture  of  the  bladder  is  usually  tlie  effect  of  a  direct  bloi 
on  the  liypogostriimi,  as  in  the  case  of  homicide,  adduced  in 
last  Lecture,  from  a  lack  with  a  heavily  inmed  shoe. 

In  the  last  case  but  one,  of  rupture  of  the  spleen,  uoticf 
aliovc,  where  the  woman's  death  waa  almost  iusUmUneous,  thci 
was  also  a  large  irregidar  rent  in  the  fundus  of  the  bladdiy 
through  which  a  quantity  of  urine  had  escaped  into  the  alMlomini 
cavity,  along  with  sixteen  ounces  of  eU'used  blood,  mostly  duii 
but  partly  clotleiL 

llie  facihty  with  which  ruptures  of  the  heart  ans  occaaioualJ 
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produced  in  certain  diseased  states  of  the  oi^gan,  such  as  attenua- 
tion and  aneurism  of  its  walls,  is  well  known  to  pathologists. 
Ruptiu-es  from  shocks  have  been  less  noticed  in  pnu'.tice.  One 
instance  of  this  of  an  extreme  sort  has  just  l>een  adverted  to  in 
comieetion  witli  a  railway  accident.  A  previous  case  from  violence, 
in  a  difl'erent  form,  occurred  at  Aberdeen  in  June  1855,  in  a  girl 
of  four  years.  She  had  been  stnack  with  the  shaft  of  a  cart,  and 
died  in  a  few  secx^nds.  The  cauise  of  death  was  shown  at  the  in- 
spection, by  the  detection  of  a  rent  in  the  waU  of  the  right  auricle, 
exteniiing  into  the  superior  vena  cava,  accompanied  with  a  large 
efl'usiou  of  blood  ijito  the  pericardium. 

Spuutaucous  ruptunsj  of  the  heart  occasionally  occur,  which 
we  can  neither  contideuUy  refer  to  injury  nor  disease.  A  case 
which  1  exuiuined  in  the  sjiriii^r  of  18G3  ap|>eared  to  rae  to  be- 
long to  this  category.  The  subject,  au  apparently  healthy  man, 
under  tlmty  years  of  age,  after  liia  day'8  work  as  a  carjmnter,  was 
occupying  himself  sa'wing  a  piece  of  wood  at  liome,  when  he 
sudduuly  dropped  down  dead.  At  the  inspection  the  heart  was 
fouud  large  for  his  size,  but  otherwise  presenting  nothing  unusual, 
beyond  the  rent  through  both  ventricles,  at  the  part  where  they 
joined  the  auricles.  I  have  lately  exiuuiued  the  b(xly  of  a  woman 
of  sixty,  where  the  anterior  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  had  given 
way  in  two  places,  ending  in  Hudden  ileath  on  the  street.  In  this 
case  the  walls  of  tlie  heart  and  its  valves  presented  nothing  which 
could  be  called  morbid.  Tlie  ascending  aorta  and  its  arch  were, 
however,  very  much  enlai-ged,  but  otherwise  exhibiting  nothing 
unusual. 

In  a  case  of  this  sort,  then,  the  diagnosis  betwixt  the  rupture 
of  the  heart  fn^ni  vidleiice,  and  its  spontaneous  rupture^  might 
occasionally  be  difficult,  fi-om  the  circumstance  that  such  shocks, 
as  in  the  girl's  case,  when  instantaneously  fatal,  rarely  leave  any 
traces  of  the  blow  on  the  walls  of  the  chest.  In  this  instance,  in- 
dependently of  the  extraneous  evidence  of  the  violence  having  been 
received,  the  diagnosis  was  facilitated  from  tlie  fact  of  i-upture  of 
the  heart  being  so  very  unlikely  at  this  early  age ;  such  disease  of 
the  heart  as  might  have  led  to  its  sijontancous  rupture  being  all 
but  unknown  prior  to  adult  age. 

Ruptures  of  the  ccrebnil  mas.s  from  violence  are  Mieved  by 
Caspar  and  others  to  be  extremely  rare.  Caspar  says  that  he  lias 
only  met  with  one  instance  This  comparative  inununity  api)ear3 
to  be  explicable  by  the  form  which  these  injuries  usujdly  take, 
being  rather  a  breaking  down  of  the  cerebral  tissue  than  rents,  as 
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they  present  themfielves  in  other  oigans.  In  tliis  form  these 
injuries  are  not  unusual  in  those  mixed  cases  of  concnssioii  and 
contusion,  already  noticed  as  being  set  down  by  some  late  authors 
as  contusion  of  the  brain.  K  I  may  judge  from  a  few  instances  I 
have  met  \rith.  they  are  usually  encountered  at  its  base.  One  was 
in  the  cerebellunL 

Cases  of  this  sort  may,  or  may  not,  be  accompanied  by  frac- 
tures of  the  skull  at  some  point  corresponding  with  the  injured 
brain. 

In  a  case  which  I  inspected  along  with  tJie  late  Dr.  Benja 
Williamson,  the  Imsilar  artery  was  found  rupturetl,  with  effusion 
blood  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  without  fracture  or  other  inj 
beyond  a  tritling  contused  scalp  wound  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
The  rupture  of  the  vessel,  in  this  instance,  was  the  result  of  the 
fall,  on  tlie  crown  of  the  head  of  a  small  stone,  dropped  from  a 
height  by  a  mason  at  work  on  a  house  top.  The  patient,  a  girl  of 
fouiteen^  survived  the  accident,  in  a  deeply  comatose  state,  for  tea 
days. 

In  drunken  squabbles,  or  passionate  quarrels,  8{)ontaneoiiA 
ruptiu^s  of  the  cerebral  vessels  are  not  unusual,  in  circumstances 
occasionally  very  puzzLLuf;  to  the  medica.!  jxirist.  These  occurrences 
are,  however,  usually  found  to  be  traceable  rather  to  the  direct  an< 
immediate  effects  of  the  alcoholic  stimulus,  or  tlie  excited  pai%siori3 
of  the  moment,  disturbirig  the  balance  of  the  circulation  within  tlie 
head,  than  to  any  chance  blow  which  may  have  been  received  or 
been  suspected. 

Euptures  of  the  larger  blood-vessels  within  the  other  cavities 
of  the  body  are  not  unusual  consequences  of  heavy  falls.  The 
most  frequent  of  these  are  ruptures  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
aorta.  Their  direction  is  mostly  cither  tmnsverse  or  oblique ; 
seldom  extending  entirely  around  the  vessel ;  exhibiting  either  a 
clean  division  or  one  with  angular  margins ;  and  leading  to  copious 
discharges  of  fluid  blood  into  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  cavities. 

A  case  of  a]x)ntaneoas  rupture  of  the  ascending  aorta  occurred 
here  some  years  ago.  A  military  gentleman  in  Aberdeen  was 
seized  with  death-likt?  pallor  and  faintuess  in  the  water-closet,  from 
wliich  he  partially  rallied,  though  he  died  of  a  faint  seven  hours 
after.  The  aorta,  on  inspection,  was  found  torn  into  shreds,  with 
a  large  effusion  into  the  chest,  chiefiy  cif  fluid,  but  jwrtly  of  clotted 
blood.    The  rupture,  in  the  first  instance,  }»ad  probably  Ix^en  partiaL 

A  similar  case  was  lately  reported  to  me  by  Dr.  Barclay,  ofi 
Banff. 
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Tlie  larger  veins  may  be  raptured  from  violence,  or  may  biirafc 
suiMcnly  in  preWously  diseased  conditions,  and  prove  instantly 
fatal.  Such  s]»ontauooua  ruptures  are  mostly  eiicountereil  in  the 
larger  veins  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  rents  take  various  direc- 
tions, leaving  anj^nilar  flaps. 

Of  the  muscles,  the  one  which  most  frequently  suffers  fi-om 
concussion  is  the  iliaphra*;m.  iiu|)tures  of  this  muscle  are  known 
to  have  been  caused  by  falls  on  the  hands  and  feet^  blows  on  the 
belly,  the  passage  of  a  hea^^  vehicle  over  the  ti'unk,  or  trampling 
on  it  with  a  heavy  person's  knees.  The  rent,  usually  of  the  fibres 
joining  the  left  side  of  the  central  tendon,  variable  in  ext-ent,  and 
with  ragged  edges,  gives  rise  to  but  sparing  haemorrhage.  In  such. 
coses  portions  of  tlic  liver,  or  of  the  stomach,  the  spleen,  or  parts 
of  the  intestines,  have  been  met  with  protruding  into  the  chest, 
and  compressing  the  lungs.  In  one  case  which  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exauuning,  the  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  was  produced 
in  the  dead  body.  During  a  niglit  of  strtmg  wind,  a  man,  it  was 
8up]>oscd,  while  walking  by  the  edge  of  the  Quay,  at  Footdeo 
(Aberdeen),  had  been  oveqxjwered  by  the  gale  and  blown  into  tlio 
water,  where  he  perished.  His  Iwxly  was  not  found  for  some 
days,  and  when  it  was  examined,  the  greater  jtarfc  of  the  ijjtestinal 
canal,  and  the  whole  of  the  liver,  were  observed  to  have  been 
forced  into  the  caA^ty  of  the  cheat,  through  a  large  rent  in  the 
diapiiragm.  Other  injuries  were  found  in  the  body,  all  \>yo- 
duced  after  death,  in  consequence  of  the  corpse  having  tlojitod 
under  a  ship  in  the  harbour,  which,  at  low  tide,  hod  crushed  it 
severely. 

Amongst  the  curiosities  in  medicine,  we  have  an  instance  of  a 
person  svirviving  a  rupture  of  the  diaphnigiu.  A  seaman,  tts 
related  in  the  Guy's  HospiUd  Reports,  whose  death  followed  the 
amjiutation  of  a  limb  foui  months  after  the  injury  which  led  to 
the  loss  of  his  leg,  was,  though  unsuspected  till  inspection  dis- 
closed it,  found  to  have  had  the  diaphragm  ruptured  to  such  on 
extent  as  to  have  permitted  the  intrusion  into  the  chest  of  the 
stomach,  and  poitions  of  the  colon  and  omentum. 

Ruptures  of  the  muscles  generally,  and  fractures  of  the  bones 
from  concussion,  are  too  well  known  to  need  to  be  spoken  of. 
One  effect,  however,  of  serious  injui-ies,  leading  to  extensive  frac- 
Uu"es  of  boneti,  deserves  a  passing  notice.  I  refer  to  the  fact, 
occasionally  encoimtered,  of  injuries  of  this  sort  proving  instantly 
fatal  by  syncope  from  the  extent  of  the  shock,  when  the  total 
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want  of  blood  in  tlie  vicinity  might  lead  to  their  being  mistaken 
for  fractures  pn>duced,  not  in  the  living,  but  in  the  dead  Iwdy, 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  point  in  1839,  ou  tbd 
examination   of  the  hotly  of  a  workman,  killed  by  the  chi: 
of  a  hcHwe  which  was  being  pulled  down  falling  on   his 
In   this  instance,  altliou^li  a  fissure   liad   travereed   both    teni] 
])ones,  and  both  middle  meningeal  aiteries  had  been  torn  across, 
not  a  drop  of  hlo^l  liad  been  ell'used  in  tlie  vicinity  of  these   in- 
juries.    Nor,  thougli  the  base  of  the  skull  also  was  extensivtsli 
fractured,  did  the  quantity  of  blood  ettused  at  this  port  cx< 
half  a  teaspoonfuL 

A  cjuic  wluch  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1860-1,  ia  iiitcresi 
as  showing  how  long  a  person  may  survive  fractures  at  the 
of  the   skull.     A  late   anfttoniical   jiorter  at   the    University 
Aberdeen,  the  person  referred  to,  hved  for  seven  weeks   after 
injury  of  this  kind,  witli  {Mica.sioiial  couauioiisnesa,  notwithstam 
the  presence  of  an  extensive  clot  of  blood  on  the  siuface  of  the  bi 
occupying,  liuwever,  chieHy  the  upper  aspect  of  the  hemiaplicre. 

IV,  I  come  next  to  speak  shortly  of  Lacerated  Wounds. 

Bcxiies  which  tear,  in  place  of  cutting,  produce  their  effects 
the  resulting  sohitiun  of  continuity  in  diHerent  ways,  Sui^k 
woimds  are  attended  by  considcrtdjle  separation  of  their  ed| 
lliis  separation,  wliich  is  purely  passive,  may  be  the  consequei 
in  part  of  loss  of  suljstance ;  but  it  is  mainly  owing  to  their  con- 
nections with  the  surroniiding  parts  having  been  destroyed  along 
with  more  or  less  destruction  of  their  ]>Fiyaical  or  vital  propertiea. 
Again,  there  is  always  more  or  less  thickening  of  the  margins  til 
such  wounds,  fn>m  the  bniiHing  of  their  edges.  In  this  resi 
they  resemble  contused  wounds ;  but  from  these  they  may 
general  be  distinguished  by  the  slireddinesa  and  irregularity  n£ 
their  margins.  Lastly,  such  wounds  are  remarkable  for  the 
of  correspondence  between  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  and  the 
portance  and  vascularity  of  the  parts  divided  Limbs  have  e^ 
been  torn  away  in  tliia  manner,  and  not  a  drop  of  blood  has 
flowed  from  the  wounded  surface. 

In  the  case  of  a  person  to  wliom  I  was  called  some  years  acoi, 
who  liad  got  entangled  with  the  macliinery  at  a  lx)ue-mill  in  Luch 
Street,  Al^erdeen,  the  wounded  surfaces,  though  raw,  would 
have  wetted  a  cloth.  The  muscles  in  one  side  uf  the  abdoi 
were  laid  l>are  to  a  considerable  extent ;  the  scrotum,  and  oxn 
the  testes,  torn  awaj-^;  the  penis  had  the  integuments  complel 
dissected  off;  and  there  was  so  much  of  tlie  couimon  integi 
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of  one  thigh  carried  away  as  to  leave  a  larf;e  surface  of  the 
imiseles  on  its  front  ami  iiishle,  Hke  those  of  the  side  of  the  belly, 
completely  exposed.  This  ixjraon  survived  till  tiie  fourth  day,  and 
still  no  haemorrhage  took  place. 

I^xeemted  wounds  are  frequently  attf^ndrd  with  iiiarka  of  con- 
tusion. There  may  likewise  be  clotted  blood  effused  into  the 
parts  in  their  vicinity ;  and  it  is  only  when  these  exceptional 
appearances  are  present  tlmt  we  can  siH.'!ik  with  any  confidence  as 
to  their  having  been  produced  during  life,  when  they  ore  encoun- 
tered in  the  dead  body. 

V.  1  now  couie  to  the  important  subject  of  (Junahot  Wounds. 

Injuries  of  this  class,  whUe  they  difler  amoufjfst  themselves, 
have,  in  the  general  case,  many  points  in  common,  winch  serve, 
with  some  exceptions,  Uj  distinguish  them  from  those  which  have 
been  already  passed  under  nsview. 

Injuries  produced  by  fii-earms  partake  of  the  character  of  con- 
tused wonndSj  with  niin'e  or  less  of  laceriitioTi  of  the  tissues,  anil 
occasionally  exhibit  the  appeaiunco  of  burns.  As  in  the  case  of 
contnseil  wounds,  they  bleed  but  sparingly,  if  at  all ;  and,  like 
these,  their  margins  are  rounded  and  tliickencil,  thus  coutra-sting 
strouf^ly  with  incised  wounds,  and  wounds  with  sharp  penetratinj;^ 
instnimenta ;  while  the  bottom  of  the  wound  is  i-eildish-ln'own, 
and  tlie  Hurnmndin^  \)iiTt&  ecchymosod,  and  occa-Hiormlly  blarkened, 
as  in  burns.  Such  wounds,  in  the  livin«(,  are  usually  attended 
with  more  or  less  of  numbness  or  insensibility  of  the  part  struck, 
and  if  the  person  survives,  the  inflammation  which  succeeds  is 
commonly  extensive  and  severe. 

When  the  projectile  has  produced  more  than  one  wound,  as 
where  a  ball  has  traversed  the  body  or  a  limb,  the  entrance  wound 
will  dilfer  from  the  exit  wound.  The  entrance  opening  will  be 
smaller  than  the  exit  one.  The  edges  of  the  former  will  be  de- 
pressed and  contused,  the  e<lges  of  the  latter  projt'tiiing  and  torn. 
The  entmnce  wound  will  be  ilry  ami  dark-co!ouivd,  the  exit  one 
raw  and  blomly.  Thei-e  will  be  loss  of  su)  stance  in  the  former 
case,  bofc  none,  in  ilw.  latt^T.  These  appearances  are  well  repre- 
sented in  Caspars  Atlas. 

When  a  IxiU  has  traversed  in  succession  different  tissues  of 
the  body,  its  courw  may  admit  of  being  reatlily  traced  by  its 
points  of  entrance  and  exit  in  its  course  through  the  various  tissues 
involved ;  the  openings,  as  they  are  traced  inwards,  increasing  in 
size,  and  becoming  more  and  more  irregular  as  they  depart  fnmi  the 
surface ;  while  again,  at  the  point  where  the  ball  has  been  arrested 
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in  its  course,  the  cavity  at  the  part  where  it  has  lodged  wil 

laiger  than  at  auy  part  of  its  trajuct. 

A  good  iusttiuce  of  this  was  met  with  in  the  examinati 
the  body  of  a  man  who  was  fired  at  by  an  assassin,  near  KintOTc' 
in  Jiine  1830.  llie  entmnce  wound  on  the  right  side  of 
chest  was  small,  clearly  defined,  and  depressed ;  with  c 
teristic  entrance  and  exit  openings,  resjtectively,  where  the  hall 
had  buried  itself  in  the  btidy — namely,  in  the  lower  lol>e  of  the 
right  lunii,  the  diapbrn^n,  antl  the  rij^ht  lobe  of  the  liver,  while 
in  the  last  part  the  projectile  had  scooped  out  a  cavity  for  itself 
and  been  arrested  there.  The  same  thing  was  observed  in  the 
instance  of  a  man  who  shot  himself  tbmiigh  the  heart  in  Manschal 
Street,  AlxjrdecUj  in  1870.  Tlie  entrance  wounds  on  the  skin 
and  on  the  front  of  the  pericardium,  as  also  the  entrance  and  exit 
wounds  ou  the  front  and  back  of  the  }»eart,  [tinted  out  the  courae 
of  the  rifle-ball. 

llie  same  contrasts,  to  a  certain  extent,  betwixt  the  entrance 
and  exit  wuuikIs  by  a  ball  traversing  the  soft  parts  of  the  bod, 
may  also  be  encountered  where  such  a  projectile  haa   trav 
the  uranium. 

Two  woodcuts  in  the  second  volume  of  Holmes'  System  of 
gery,  pp.  157  and  158,  give  a  very  faitiiful  representation  of  the 
entrance  and  exit  woun*!s  by  pistol-balls  in  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
with  the  respective  sizes  of  the  two  openings,  and  the  bevelliiigs  of 
the  outer  and  iuner  tables  of  the  skull  respectively  in  each,  tho 
bevellings  being  on  the  iunei'  table  in  the  entrance  and  on  tho 
outer  table  in  the  exit  wound.  In  the  fii"st  of  these  woodcuts  tlic 
baU.  had  ti-averaed  the  head  at  point-blank  distance  j  in  the  other, 
the  momentum  being  less,  the  ])aU,  a  conical  one,  had  fi 
caused  hnear  fractures  of  the  skuU. 

These   delineations  closely  coirespond  with   calvaria  in 
possession. 

When  the  ball  has  entered  the  body  or  a  limb  and  lodged  thcre^ 
instead  of  tniversing  either  of  these,  the  chamcter  of  the  wound, 
will  be  that  of  the  entrance  wound  as  described  above. 

These  characteristics  of  two  large  classes  of  gunshot  -w* 
when  distinctly  made  out,  are  sufficiently  diagnostic  to  mark  them' 
off  from  the  other  classes  of  wounds  previously  passwl  under 
review.  They  are  not,  however,  to  be  pressed  too  far,  while 
may  even  fail  us  altogether ;  as  where  injuries  caused  by 
I>owd(T  are  not  to  be  distingui.shed  by  tlieir  effects  from 
caused  by  projectiles  propelled  by  cannons,  moriara,  eta 
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not  likely  to  come  often  Ixjfore  the  medical  jurist,  or,  should  they 
do  80,  to  cause  liim  mucli  embarmssmeut. 

Short  of  this,  nevertheless,  the  characteristic  marks  of  such 
injuries  as  itsuiilly  come  under  tlie  designation  of  gunshot  wo\uids, 
may  Ihj  so  modified  hy  circumstances,  or  be  so  imperfectly  marked, 
as  to  dimiuisli  tlicir  diagiiostic  valua  It  is  not  immaterial,  for 
instance,  to  the  effects  produced  by  firearms,  whether  a  ball  has 
been  fire<i  off  close  to  the  body,  or  from  a  greater  distance  ;  whether 
it  has  stnick  a  person  perpendicularly,  or  at  an  acute  or  obtuse 
angle;  or  whether  it  has  impinged  on  the  body  while  its  original 
momentum  was  unimpaired,  or  only  after  its  impetus  had  been 
lessened  or  nearly  last.  Tbe  character  of  the  tissues  traversed  by 
the  bjill,  or  by  whicli  its  force  had  beeu  modified  or  interfered 
with,  the  material  which  had  served  as  a  projectile,  and  tlie 
kind  of  fireiirm  from  which  it  had  been  propelled,  will  all 
have  had  their  iiiHuence  on  tlio  rasidt.  Hence  it  need  scarcely 
surprise  us  to  tind  differences  of  statements,  amongst  compe- 
tent ohsei-vers,  as  to  the  prevalence  in  such  woimds  of  even  the 
mere  mechanical  conditions  generally  assumed  as  their  charac- 
teiiatics.  Thus  we  find  it  8tate<I  that  a  ball  sent  by  a  rifle  will 
leave  a  semilimar  slit,  and  not  a  round  hole,  at  its  point  of  en- 
trance ;  that  it  will  leave  no  trace  of  contusion  there ;  and  thai  a 
spent  ball  has  been  known  to  bniLse  extensively  without  causing 
any  or  Imt  a  slight  breach  of  continuity.  Again,  tvA  the  blackened 
or  scorched  appearance  uf  the  edges  of  thy  entra»iee  wound  may 
be  caused  in  more  than  one  way,  its  pre-sence  or  absence  has  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  liistory  of  the  case,  and  is  not  found  to 
Ije  invariable  in  its  occurreuce.  Whei'e,  as  is  fre«[uently  the  fact, 
the  blackening  is  OTsnng  to  ecch}T[iosis  being  produced,  the  i>ro- 
duction  or  nun-produf-tion  of  tluH  ecuhynioRis  wi]l  account  for 
the  extent  or  absence  of  the  blackening.  The  blackening,  the 
result  of  contusion  of  the  edges  of  the  M'ound,  diffei-s,  and  may  hvt 
tlistinguisheil  from  that  occasionally  produced  by  the  gunpowder 
when  the  tirearni  has  been  discharged  close  to  tlie  body ;  as  in 
this  case,  the  discoloration  appears  in  patches,  studded  with 
grayish-block  dots.  It  is  also  to  be  distinguished  from  the  aciiml 
bums  sometimes  known  to  luise  from  the  clothes  being  set  on 
fire  by  the  wadding.  Of  this  1  met  with  a  well-marked  instance 
a  few  years  ago,  where  a  youth  liad  fired  a  fowling-piece  in  jest 
at  the  nates  of  a  yimng  woman,  not  knowing  it  to  be  loaded. 
In  a  French  case  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  dischaige  of  a  firearm  close  to  the  l>o<ly  setting  fire  to  the 
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clothes,  and  the  fire  extomlin^  from  this  to  any  distance  along 
dress  uf  the  party.     On  tliis  question  tlio  Academy  Jecideii. 
several  experimental  trials,  that  tliouj^h   the  ck»thinjT    may  be 
on  fire  in  this  way,  and  the  fire  sjiread  to  a  limited   extent. 
that  the  huming  is  usually  coufiniid  to  the  bordcis  of  the  on 
in  the  dress. 

Again,  the  absence  of  laceratiun  may  not  l)e  an  invariiiMe 
characteristic  of  the  entrance  womid.  From  the  nature  of 
projectile  itself,  or  fn.>m  the  force  with  wliich  it  has  been 
pelled,  in  place  of  leaving  a  small  well-definetl  opening,  it 
lacerjite  the  paits  more  or  less  extensively  and  irregularly, 
at  its  entrance  and  along  its  course  througl)  the  subjacent  ties 
The  explosion  of  the  powder  alone,  independently  altogether  of 
ball  or  wadding,  at  jioint-blank  distance,  is  capable  of  produc 
very  severe  injuries  of  this  kind.  A  pistol,  for  instance,  "without 
ball  or  wadding,  introduced  witlvin  the  lips  and  fired,  will  give 
to  results  little  less  serious  tlian  if  charged  with  a  ball.  W 
wadding  luis  been  used  in  like  circumstances,  it  is  known  to  h 
caused  extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  pai*ts,  with  fractures  of  tbe 
bones  of  the  face  and  the  liase  of  the  skuD.  In  a  case  of 
sort  which  1  examined  in  1840,  a  determined  suicide,  IRie 
from  the  Aberdeen  Asylum,  had  literally  l>lown  away  the  up; 
part  oi'  the  face  and  the  top  of  the  hi*ail  by  firing  a  horse-pis 
into  his  mouth.  A  striking  feature  in  this  case  was,  that  tbougli 
the  pistol  lutil  burst  at  its  discliarge  and  laceratetl  the  right  thiunb 
and  forefinger,  its  destnictive  eflects  on  the  head  and  face 
been  little  neutralised  in  consequence. 

The  extent  of  injury  which  may  be  caused  by  firin*;  nff  a 
rusty  fowling-piccc  at  point-blank  (Ustance,  without  any  ball,  by 
a  determineil  suicide,  was  shown  in  a  bixly  which  I  examined  at 
New  Machar  in  1868.  The  features  were  almost  comple 
obbteratcd,  and  the  facial  bones  extensively  comminuted, 
stock  of  the  gnn  bad  l>een  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the 
drawn  by  the  man's  foot  as  he  sat  on  the  ground. 

Again,  as  remarked  by  Dupuj-tren.  a  pistol  fired  off  close 
the  abdomen,  williout  a  ball,  has  pHxluced  a  futid  wound  at  tliis 
pait  of  the  lK)cly  from  the  entrance  of  the  wavlding  alona 

In  contrast  U)  tlus,  it  may  not  be  out  of  j)lace  here  to 
your  attention  to  the  fact,  accidentally  attested,  that  a  I 
pistol  fired  ofl*  quite  close  to  the  body — with  its  muzzle  resting 
firmly  against  the  breast,  for  instance — will  either  burst.,  or  reooU 
witliout  the  ball  or  wadiling  having  touched  the  pci-sou  at  w 
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it  has  been  fired ;  the  only  result  being  a  contii.siou  or  slight 
contused  wtnind,  canseil,  not  by  the  jii-ojcctile,  but  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  air  within  the  ban*el  of  the  weapon. 

Thus,  we  are  UAd.  that  a  man  was  brought  to  the  Hospital 
St.  Louis,  in  Paris,  a  few  years  ago,  to  Im?  treatevl  for  a  slij^ht  con- 
tusion at  the  region  of  the  heart.  He  hail  betin  engaged  in  a  duel 
The  muzzle  of  the  pistol,  when  fiied.  hiul  been  pressed  against  the 
chest.  The  instrument  hod  rebounded  back,  and  the  ball  fell 
hanidess  to  the  ground. 

In  judging  of  the  effect  of  a  pmjectile,  regar<i  must  bo  had, 
not  only  to  its  character,  but  also  to  its  momentum  at  the  time 
of  its  striking  the  body.  Wc  have  seen  that,  in  certiiin  cir- 
cumstances, the  wiuldiug  of  a  gun  may  act  as  a  ball  does.  This 
di'pentls  nil  the  circumstance  that,  at  its  exit  from  the  inatmment, 
the  momentum  communicated  to  it  by  the  charge  Ls  not  less  than 
that  which  the  ball  would  have  had  imparted  to  it  at  the  same 
point.  Thus,  as  in  the  case  of  paper  or  cott<m  wadiling,  any  solid 
body  whatever — a  bull  of  wax  or  curk  equally  with  one  of  lead  or 
iron — may  produce  an  equal  amount  of  external  violence.  The 
amount  of  penetmtion,  however,  will  here  be  tliJlbreut — bodies  of 
soft  substance  and  loose  texture  rarely  peuetrating  to  any  deptlu 
From  the  same  cause  a  number  of  small  shut  may  eitlier  (>riiduce 
the  same  effect  as  a  siugle  bullet,  or  only  such  as  is  of  the  most 
triibng  eharucter.  Instiinces  of  tliia  liLst  occurrence  m'e  not  un- 
common, from  the  speedy  scattering  of  the  small  shot  after  they 
have  left  the  weajwn. 

In  this  way,  then,  by  inquiry  into  the  history  of  difl'ei'ent  cases 
of  gunshot  wounds,  and  the  effects  of  circiunstances  in  leading  to 
the  diversified  ajtpearances  which  they  are  respectively  found  to 
pi-eseut,  we  may  arrive  at  Kome  clue  to  their  diagnosis,  where  dif- 
ferences of  profesaioTial  opinion  regarding  them  are  not  unbkely  to 
l>c  formed,  or  to  be  enforced.  This  clue  is  not,  however,  so  i-eaddy 
to  be  seized  on,  ns  regards  the  respective  characteristics  c>f  the 
entrance  and  exit  wounds  whei-o  the  ball  has  travelled  the  chest, 
alidomen,  or  lindis.  as  is  often  assumed.  Hence  the  greater  or  less 
amount  of  disagreemeut  on  tliis  p<nut  to  he  met  with  auwmgst  dif- 
ferent observ'ers.  Thus,  both  from  ol>ser\*ations  on  the  living  and 
experiments  in  the  dead  iHulVtOllivier  and  Malle  wcit/  le<l  to  deny 
the  tnith  of  the  common  belief,  that  the  entrance  wound  in  the 
body  is  always  smaller  than  the  e.xit  one.  Eoux,  on  the  same 
evidence,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  similar  traces  of  the  pri»jectile 
will  be  left  on  the  two  sides  of  a  limb  where  the  weajKin  baa  been 
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fired  close  to  the  body,  and  the  ball  has,  in  its  traject  tbTCmi 
the  tissues,  lost  but  little  of  its  momentum.  Founding  on  what 
he  had  seen  in  Paris  during  the  Revolution  of  1848,  Huj^uier  came 
to  the  following  ctmclusions: — Ist.  That  in  gunshot  wounds  the 
entrance  opening,  far  from  l)eing  always  smaller  than  the  exit  one, 
is  oft«n  of  e^iual  size ;  2d,  That  Eoux's  conclufliou,  just  noticed, 
holds  good  as  to  the  equal  sizes  of  the  two  openings  when  the  pro- 
jectile has  not  sj^ent  its  force  in  its  passage  through  the  tissues ; 
3d,  That  the  entrance  woiuid  is  only  smaller  than  the  exit  wound 
when  the  ball  in  its  traject  has  lost  much  of  its  force  ;  while,  4th, 
The  entrance  wound  will  be  larger  than  the  exit  wound  wheie 
these  last  circumstances  are  reversed.  Caspar  has  gone  further 
than  this,  and  aflimis,  unconditionally,  that  the  exit  is  always 
smaller  than  the  entrance  wound. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  to  reconcile  these  statements  of 
competent  obser^'ers  with  the  diagnostic  marks,  generally  enun- 
ciatetl  by  most  medico-legul  writers,  as  charactt^ristic  n^pcctively 
of  the  entrance  and  exit,  where  projectQes  have  passed  in,  through, 
and  out  of  the  bculy.  Some  geneml  considemtiims,  however,  may 
be  suggested  in  explanation  of  such  points  of  disagreement. 

In  judging  of  the  eifccts  of  projectiles  on  the  human  l)ody,  suffi- 
cient account  has  not  always  been  taken  of  the  differences  of  its 
structure  and  the  comhinations  of  its  tissues,  as  contrasted  with  the 
homogeneity  and  uniformity  of  structure  in  the  sul>stance8  with 
which  the  comparison  of  the.se  rlVects  of  projectiles  has  been 
made ;  wliile  results  deduced  fitim  the  latter  have  been  applied  to 
the  fonnen  Though  the  laws  of  physics  are  uniform  and  fixed, 
and  the  organic  and  inorganic  kingdoms  are  equally  affected  by 
these,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  same  results  should 
succeed  the  penetration  of  the  human  Uxiy  by  pitijectiles,  as  are 
observed  in  the  piercing  of  media  diU'ering  in  mechanical  and 
physical  prc»perties,  and  of  more  or  less  homogeneous  and  uncom- 
plicated textures.  In  the  one  case,  while  the  results  vary,  in 
the  other  tliey  show  the  strictest  uniformity.  Tliis  uniformity,  as 
regards  the  latter,  is  seen  in  experiments  with  projectiles  directed 
against  various  inorganic  media  of  a  homogeneous  kiniL  Jijcperi- 
ments  have  shown,  for  instance,  that  a  ball  penetrating  any  such 
mass,  if  not  very  brittle,  such  as  a  thick  plauk  of  wood,  usually 
makes  a  small  hole,  nearly  the  size  of  the  projectile,  with  sharp 
edges  ;  as  it  proceeds,  the  canal  goes  on  increasing  in  diameter; 
if  arrested  in  its  course,  the  cavity  around  the  ball  is  larger  than 
the  diamet«ir  of  Uie  rest  of  tl»e  canal  j  iuid  when  it  j«kj.sc.s  through 
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and  through  the  plank,  the  exit  opening  is  larger  than  the  entrance, 
unil  its  inlgtis  arc  in-oguhir  and  splintcri'd.  The  same  reanlts  have 
been  obtained  from  dilTerent  kinds  of  jimjectiles,  such  as  a  ball  of 
wax,  a  few  inches  of  cnndle,  and  a  ball  of  moiat  chopped  paper. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  corresponds  with  the  mere  physical  or 
mechanical  alterations  in  the  human  body,  whitih  are  laid  down  as 
tj^iical  characters  of  gxmshob  wounds.  These  results,  however, 
hiivu  not  in  all  cases  been  observed  to  follow  such  woun<ls  in  the 
living,  or  when  effected  purposely  in  experiments  on  the  dead 
body. 

Notwithstanding  this  admission,  however,  we  may  safely  infer 
that  tlie  long  prevalent  opinion,  hfused  upon  ordinary  physical 
principles,  as  regards  the  respective  cliaracters  of  the  entrance  and 
exit  openings — notwithstanding  C»us]nir's  <h)gmaiic  assertion  — 
requires  rather  to  be  modified  tlian  abandoned  ;  wliich  is  all  the 
length  that  the  other  authorities  I  have  quoted  demand  of  us  to 
go.  Where,  as  in  ordinary  experiments  with  homogeneous  media, 
tho  ball  has  penetrated  rapidly  and  directly,  and  traversed  in  a 
straight  line  masses  of  soft  parts  of  nearly  equal  consistency,  the 
resiUts  will  be  essentially  [dike,  the  o]>ening3  differing  but  slightly 
if  at  all.  Again,  the  obhquity  of  the  direction  of  the  ball,  as  it 
enters,  and  the  resistance  it  may  encounter  in  its  traject  from 
tissues  of  such  varied  density  as  the  skin  and  muscles,  or  the  soft 
viscera,  on  the  one  side,  and  bones,  cartilages,  and  tendons,  on 
the  other,  will  obviously  seriously  affect  the  observed  results. 
Here  the  entrance  will  be  less  than  the  exit  wound. 

While,  therefore,  we  must  bo  prepared  to  abandon  otir  exclu- 
sive reliance  on  the  criterion  of  size  as  regards  the  openings  in 
question,  as  certainly  distinctive  of  the*  entrance  and  exit  of  the 
projectile,  we  must  look  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to 
the  remaining  indications,  in  order  to  assist  us  in  settling  the 
pointy  wliere  the  requisite  data  ai-e  procurable,  which,  however, 
may  not  always  be  the  case.  We  may  not,  for  example,  be 
enabled  to  decide  as  to  the  distance  at  which  the  firearm  has  been 
discliarged,  or  the  direction  in  which  it  has  been  jKtinted. 

Again,  as  regards  the  other  mai'ks»  our  proofs  may  be  occasion- 
ally indistinct  or  defective.  Thus,  the  depression  or  elevation  of 
the  edges  of  the  tw^o  respective  wounds  may  be  either  altogether 
wanting,  or  affected  by  tlie  aksence  or  excess  of  subcutaneous  fat, 
or  the  amount  of  effused  blood.  The  elasticity  of  the  soft  parts  of 
the  living  hudy,  al;ove  all,  tends  to  the  speedy  restoration  of  the 
natuml  level  of  the  surface  after  its  displacement  by  the  projectile 
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at  the  moment  of  ita  passage.  That  this  is  the  true  explanation 
of  the  difierence  betwixt  the  appearances  respectively  of  the  open- 
ings, in  experimental  trLiLs  on  dead  matter,  and  on  the  living  body, 
in  moat  instances,  seems  to  me  to  be  evident  from  the  fact  which 
I  have  oLscn'cd  from  the  passage  of  a  ball  through  such  an  in- 
elastic mass  as  the  liver,  whei*e  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  the 
depression  unusually  marked  at  the  point  of  entrance^  thoxigh  the 
party  hod  survived  the  wound  for  a  good  many  hours. 

The  distance,  likewise,  at  which  the  fii-earm  has  been,  dis- 
charged must  be  taken  into  account,  as  affecting  the  character  of 
the  two  o]»enings  differently.  Thus,  when  the  gun  has  been  fired 
off  at  a  distance,  it  has  been  found  that  the  laceration  has  usually 
been  confined  to  the  exit  woiuid,  and  that  the  size  of  the  entrance 
has  only  e(|ujdled,  or  even  been  Itras  than,  that  of  the  exit  wound ; 
and  that,  when  fired  near  at  hand,  the  entrance  wound  has  often 
presented  torn  edges. 

Any  defect  of  evidence  wliich  may  be  encountered  in  cases 
of  the  kind  we  have  been  considering,  occa-sirmally  adnnts  of  being 
supplemented  from  a  different  quarter.  Thus,  when  the  projectile 
hua  ]  Hissed  tlu\>ugh  tlie  clotlitiS  of  the  ])er8ou  fiivd  at,  it  luus  been 
generally  obser\'eil,  that  at  the  entrance  hole  *tf  the  bidl,  the  tissue, 
of  wliatever  kind,  exliibits  a  more  or  less  ragged  and  irivgular 
oi>C'ning,  along  with  loss  of  substance ;  while  the  injury  to  the 
stufl'  caused  by  the  exit  of  the  projectile  is  not  so  nmch  a  hole  as 
a  rent,  either  straight  or  shi-eddy,  which  will  admit  the  tissue  to 
be  so  replaced  as  readily  to  show  that  there  has  been  no  part  of 
its  texture  destroyed  or  curried  away. 

The  opening  made  by  the  ball  in  entering  is  always  smaller  in 
the  clutliL'S  than  in  the  sldn. 

In  genciiil,  iirojectUes  buried  in  or  passing  through  the  bonea 
leave  injurie.8  of  an  imdefined  sort ;  though,  as  we  saw  in  the 
skiUl,  exceptions  to  this  occur.  I  had  occasion  to  notice  pre- 
viously, in  the  case  of  contusions,  that  deep-seated  parts  may  be 
severely  injured,  without  leaving  any  trace  of  the  violence  on  the 
surface.  In  the  same  way,  when  projectiles  have  struck  the  lK)dy 
obliquely,  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  have  been  found  ruptured 
without  any  observable  wound  or  contusion  of  its  parietes.  There 
has  been  coiicuasinn  nf  the  brnin  withtnit  injury  of  the  scalp ; 
and  even  comminution  of  bouea  without  wmuiuI  or  appearance  of 
injury  of  the  intrguments.  These  ore  the  eases  which  were  known 
to  older  surgeons  as  "wind  contusions,"  on  the  mistaken  notion 
that  the  projectile  luid  passed  close  to  without  tuucliing  the  body. 
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In  connection  with  gunshot  wounds,  the  question  sometimes 
arises  as  to  the  pL'rioil  at  wliich  the  gun  waa  last  fired  ;  and  wit- 
nesses accustomed  to  the  use  of  firearms  will  occasionally  speak 
with  uiuch  coufideuet;  on  this  jHiint.  Ohsemntf  tliia  fact,  medical 
jurists  have  attempted  to  arrive  at  some  data  which  may  assist 
them  in  this  direction.  Accordingly  it  has  been  foimd  that  when 
the  combustion  of  tlie  powder  has  been  imperfect,  the  inside  of 
the  barrel  of  the  gun  or  pistol,  near  its  mouth,  is  either  found 
blackened  by  a  coating  of  charcoal  and  sulphide  of  potassium, 
shortly  after  the  discharge ;  or  where  tlie  discharge  has  been 
perfect,  whitened  by  a  cnist  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  potass ; 
while,  after  an  interval  of  some  days,  varying  with  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  atmospherOj  the  mLxcd  residue  of  charcoal  and 
sulphide  of  potassium  has  become  converted  into  sulphate  of 
potass,  which  after  a  still  longer  interval  has  been  found  to  contain 
peroxide  of  iron. 

Farther  than  this  tbe  researches  of  Boutigny,  in  France, 
have  not  led  to  any  conclusions  which  can  be  relied  on  for  the 
settlement  of  the  question. 
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VonoVKD  "WoruDS.  Btmys.— Death  from  Ban»— Betpectire  ChAraetcn  of  BwMk 
Diau>CATio58.  FaACTiraES. — Frmcturet  independeiit  of  ExtenuU  TiolcOM — 
Bcffpectin  Chancten  of  Fnctnm  in  the  Uring  utd  Dead  Body.  Bi«o& 
StjLUIs.— Character  of— Beoent  Stains— Older  Stains— Stains  rcaeinhliiig  Blood 
— Stain*  from  Drifd  Blood — Variotu  Teats  for  Blood — Teirhmann'a  Te«t — Poly- 
croic  Test — Schoenbein's  Test — Spertnim  Teat — Micraaeopical  Test — dumicsl 
Examination — StAiiu  from  Litjaid  Blood — Stains  on  Weapons  or  Instnuneota— 
Staina  oa  Wood — Distinction  betwixt  Blood  and  Cerebnl  Staina — Diftmrtita 
betwixt  Mtaifitrual  and  other  Blood — Distinctioa  betwixt  Brate  and  Htunaa 
Blood. 
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Proceeding  with  the  subject  of  woundB  in  their  medico-] 
relations : 

VI.  Poisoned  wounds  should  cM)me  next  Qud  wouuds, 
however,  do  not  belong  to  this  part  of  the  course.  In  thetuj 
and  apart  from  the  varying  eflects  of  the  foreign  matter- 
poison — for  wliich  they  may  have  served  as  the  channel  of  inl 
duction  into  the  body,  their  diagnostic  marks  are  those  of  8om< 
one  or  other  of  the  injuries  previously  noticed — punctured,  in- 
cised, or  lacerated  wounds,  or  even  mere  scratches  or  coutiisiona 

VII.  Bums,  to  which   I   have  now   to   call   yoiu-   ottcntioi 
though,  in  general,  sufficiently  characteristic  to  admit  of  bi 
classed  apart  from  tlie  injuries  pre\iously  considered,  vary  ai 
themselves  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  producing  cai 
whether  that  cause  has  been  an  elevated  tenipertituro,  either 
the  form  of  dry  heat,  or  through  the  medium  of  liquids,  or 
incaudoscent  bodies.     These  varying  effects  of  heat  on  the  bod] 
have  been  diflerently  classiiied  by  surgical  writers  as  they  rise 
in  severity  from  the  mere  reddening  of  the  surface  to  the  destru^ 
tion  of  tlie  deep-seated  parts. 

I  purposely  here  exclude  the  injurious  effects  of  ceitain 
tant  and  escharotic  substances,  which  are  capable  of  giving  rise  it 
consequences  not  unlike   those  of  the  agencies  wiiich  owe 
injurious  or  destructive  properties  to  the  mei«  elovatiou 
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temperature,  but  which  are  not  likely  to  be  readily  confounded 
■with  burns,  strictly  so  called ;  unless  we  take  in  tliu  setjuebe  of 
both  tlie  one  aud  the  other,  when  the  dia^mosis  may  become 
impossible,  from  the  similarity  or  identity  of  their  ellL'cta. 

Injuries  nf  this  class  are  only  liable  to  come  within  the  pro- 
\'ince  of  the  medical  jurist  when  he  may  be  called  on  to  deter- 
mine {!)  whether,  when  death  had  followed  their  production,  they 
bad  in  any  particular  instance  been  the  cause  of  death ;  or  (2) 
whether,  when  found  on  the  dead  body,  they  had  been  inflicted 
during  life  or  only  after  death. 

Death  following  biuiis  may  take  place  in  two  different 
ways.  Severe  and  extensive  bums,  particidarly  in  the  young, 
may  de-stroy  life  from  the  depression  of  the  ner^-o^^s  system,  owing 
to  the  number  of  cutaneous  nerves  injuriously  affected  ;  or,  where 
the  party  has  escai)ed  this  first  danger,  he  may  perish,  at  a  later 
perio<i,  from  the  inflammatory  reaction,  and  its  usual  conserLuences 
— extensive  suppuration  and  hectic  fever — even  where  he  has 
escaped  some  of  the  intermediate  consequences. 

Little  diiliculty  is  likely  to  arise  in  the  inspection  of  the 
dead  bo<ly,  as  to  the  connection  of  certain  morbid  appearances  in 
ibi  inturiorj  with  injuries  of  this  class  present  on  its  exterior, 
dating  before  the  extinction  of  life.  It  is  where  the  appeamnces 
on  the  dead  body,  characteristic  of  bums,  are  met  with  on  its  ex- 
terior, that  the  inquiry  may  originate  as  to  whether  these  eoxdd 
have  been  produced  on  it  before  death  ?  Instances  of  this  sort 
are  refeiTed  to  by  Fodert?,  Taylor,  Christison,  and  Caspar,  where 
death  had  been  the  result  of  violence,  and  ia-e  had  been  subse- 
quently applied  to  the  corpse  to  conceal  the  murderer's  deed,  and 
to  su^'est  tlie  idea  of  acci<iental  death  by  fire. 

The  data  possessed  by  us  for  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
point  as  to  whether  certain  appearances  on  the  surface  of  the  dead 
boi-ly,  of  a  characteristic  sort,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  of  vital  or 
only  of  post-mortem  origin,  are  derived  from  the  researches  of 
Christison  and  Taylor,  the  results  of  which,  with  some  minor 
differences,  are  substantially  in  agreement. 

According  to  Sir  Robert  Christison,  of  tlie  effects  which  follow 
the  application  of  heat  to  the  living  body  the  most  immediate  is 
a  blush  of  redness  around  the  burnt  part,  removaljle  by  gentle 
pressure,  disappearing  in  no  long  tiuie,  and  not  permanent  after 
death.  Next  to  this  in  order,  and  following  ahnost  immediately, 
is  a  narrow  line  of  deep  redness,  separated  from  the  burnt 
port  by  a  stripe  of  dead  whiteness  (bounded  towaixls  the  white 
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Btnpe  b^  an  ifanipt  line  of  demsrcaftm)  paanng  at  its  outer  ed^ 
hy  insensible  degrees  into  tbe  dsfinaed  bfauih.  but  not  capable  of 
being  removed,  like  it,  by  moderate  pressureL  This  line  of  redueGs 
may  be  seen,  he  states,  after  the  a^icstioa  of  the  actual  cauteij. 
The  phenomenon  which  foUowB  these  is  the  appearance 
blisters,  which,  when  the  agent  is  a  scalding  fluid,  generally  appetr 
in  a  very  few  miontes  in  the  living,  or  may  be  delayed  for  houn 
when  the  scalds  are  extensive,  as  in  young  children  ;  while,  when 
the  agent  is  an  incandescent  body,  this  appearance  is  not  of  such 
invariable  occnrrenoe^  though  often  obser\'ed  very  soon  after  aft 
ordinary  bum  caused  by  the  clothes  catching  fira 

A  line  of  redness  near  the  bum,  not  removable  by 
and  blisters  filled  with  serum.  Christison  considers  as  oextain' 
signs  of  a  bum  inflicted  during  life.  In  a  series  of  experimenta 
in  bodies  dead  frcim  ten  to  thirty  minutes,  he  failed  to  produce 
such  appearances  by  boiling  water,  by  a  hot  poker»  or  by  cauter- 
ising irons. 

A  repetition  of  tlie  experiments  of  Christison  by  Dr.  Taylor  lod 
liim  to  the  same  results  and  the  same  conclusions,  though  he  warns 
us  that  the  absence  of  the  ap|>earauees  thus  relied  on  as  \ital  does 
not  point  with  certainty  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  Caspar,  after 
repeating  and  varying  Christison's  and  Taylor's  experiments  on 
the  dead  body^  failed  to  produce  redness  or  serous  vesication ;  ami 
strongly  asserts  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  confound  a  bum  in- 
flicted during  life  with  one  inflicted  after  death. 

This  lost  author  has  met  and  combated  the  assertion  of  Learet, 
that  in  anasarcous  subjects,  vesications  filled  with  serum  may  bo 
caused  by  heat  in  the  dead  body  twenty-four  hours  after  death. 

The  only  qualifications  of  the  above  conclusions  of  Christison 
and  Taylor  I  would  be  deposed  to  make  are — Ftrsi,  that  not  only 
must  we  take  into  account  the  occasional  failure,  as  admitted  by 
Christison,  under  certain  circtunstances,  of  vesication  alter  vital 
bums,  but  also  the  non-occurrence,  in  some  instances,  of  the  red- 
ness of  the  burnt  part ;  and  Second^  tliat  vesication  without  accom- 
panj-ing  rcdneas,  on  a  dead  body,  would  not  suflice  to  nuthoristt 
the  conclusion  that  the  bum  had  been  caused  during  life,  as  such 
blisters  are  met  with  from  |>emphigus  in  the  living  and  in  tho 
corpse  from  the  progress  of  putrefaction. 

My  attention  was  called  to  the  first  of  these  points  by  the 
occurrence  in  police  practice  of  the  following  case: — A  woman 
was  found  at  the  Links  (Aberdeen)  in  a  state  of  insensibility  from 
cold.     Among  other  means  adopted  for  rousing  her,  tin   Hasks 
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filled  with  boiling  water  were  applied  to  ber  feet  and  sides.  On 
examining  her  two  hours  after,  the  cloths  in  which  the  jars  were 
wrapped  were  found  to  have  slipped  aside  at  the  chest,  and  the 
cuticle  on  the  insides  of  Iwith  forearms  was  seen  to  be  shrivelled 
and  loose,  but  with  entire  absence  of  redness  and  vesication  at 
these  parts.  She  was  at  the  time  still  insensible,  with  the  pulse 
at  the  wi'ist  barely  perceptible.  It  was  only  next  momiuj;,  when 
she  had  completely  recovered  from  the  eifccts  of  the  cold,  that 
the  iusides  of  the  forearms  were  noticed  to  be  lai^gely  blistered, 
and  the  blistera  aurround(Hl  with  broad  patches  of  redness.  It 
must  be  seen  in  this  instance,  that,  had  recovery  not  taken  place, 
the  appeiiruuce  of  the  arms,  as  first  seen,  would  have  indicated 
post-mortem,  not  vital  bums. 

In  comiection  with  the  subject  of  l)urns,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here  to  notice  the  alleged  occurrence  of  what  has  been 
termed  spontaneous  himian  comhiistion,  and  the  occaaiunal  j)reter- 
naturul  combustibility  of  the  hiumm  body. 

The  first  of  those  points  may  now  ha  safely  set  aside  as  in- 
admissible, notwithstantling  the  high  authority  of  Grlila  and  De- 
vergie  in  its  favour,  and  that  some  cases  bad  been  advanced, 
previous  to  their  time,  in  proof,  as  it  was  believed,  of  such  spon- 
taneous combustion, 

llie  HC(5oiid  point — the  occasional  pretcrnatnrnl  combusti- 
bility of  the  body — ^is  also  believed  by  our  Ijest  writers  on  metUcal 
jurisprudence  to  carry  with  it  its  own  condemnation.  The  argu- 
ments in  its  favour  rest  upon  the  occurrence  at  times  of  such 
cases  as  the  following,  which,  with  a  similar  one,  came  under  my 
own  notice  in  1869.  A  woman  of  sixty -six,  of  intemperate 
habits,  was  left  in  her  house  alone  at  1 0  a.m:.  At  1 1  (an  hour 
after)  her  body  was  found  on  the  thii'd  step  of  the  stair  near  the 
kitchen ;  the  step  on  which  the  corpse  rested,  and  one  of  the 
spokes  of  the  wooden  hand-rail,  being  cliarred ;  as  were  the  seat 
of  a  chair  and  a  small  portion  of  the  front  of  a  straw  mattress  on 
a  bed,  both  in  the  kitchen  on  the  same  floor  and  adjoining  the 
staircase.  Contrasted  with  this  moderate  amount  of  cfjm)>ustion 
exterior  to  the  woman's  liody,  was  tlie  extent  of  its  effects  on 
herself.  On  the  front  of  the  head  and  face,  the  absence  of  the 
soft  parts  left  the  exposeil  bones  blackened  anri  calcined.  On  tlie 
back  of  the  neck  and  chest,  patches  of  a  grea.sy  charcoal  were 
found  here  and  there ;  and  beside  tBem  the  spinal  column  and 
several  of  the  ril>s  exposed  and  burned  black.  The  aMominal 
wall  was  wanting,  the  intestines  a  burned  and  blackenetl  mass, 
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and  the  surface  of  the  liver  calcined.  The  upper  limbs  were 
toi*te<l.  the  elbows  strongly  flexed,  and  everywhere  charred 
great  depth ;  the  bones,  however,  even  of  the  fingers,  pn^sei 
their  position.  The  right  thigh  had  its  deeper  muscles  still  tiu- 
charred,  but  presenting  the  appearance  of  roast  beef,  and  very 
The  skin  and  supcrticial  muscles  were  totally  burnt  away. 
right  leg,  only  partially  attached  to  the  thigh,  was  entirely 
verted  into  a  greasy  block  charred  mass,  even  the  bones 
escaping.  The  right  foot,  totally  detached  from  the  leg,  had 
changed  into  a  soft,  black,  greasy,  and  shapeless  cinder.  The 
thigh,  leg,  and  foot  in  a  condition  similar  to  the  right.  N< 
vestige  of  clothing  remained  auyadiere.  This  case  was  pi 
lished  from  our  notes  of  the  judicial  inspection  by  Dr.  Alexan< 
Ogston,  in  the  Bntish  and  Foreign  Medico-Cliiruryical. 
An  elaborate  study  of  the  subject  proves,  iu  the  opinion  of 
reporter  of  this  case,  the  occasional  preternatural  combustibility 
of  the  body,  a  point  on  which  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with 
notwithstanding  the  ingenious  attempts  to  explain  away  hi 
instances  as  the  abova  Tliat  the  combustion  in  this  CAse  had  ori- 
ginated fn)m  a  few  smouldering  ashes  in  tlie  kitchen  ^mite 
scarcely  be  questioned,  but  this  appears  to  me  to  be  insulllcient 
account  for  the  fact  of  such  extensive  destruction  of  the  body 
from  the  liniitud  amount  of  combusLilile  matter  a5  extra,  with< 
assuming  that  the  body  was  in  a  condition  unusiudly  favou 
for  and  predisposed  to  the  feeding  at  its  own  fire,  particuli 
when  we  consider  the  well-known  fact  of  the  difficulty 
rienced  in  the  destruction  of  the  corpse  by  combustion. 

The  question,  however,  of  the  occasional  preteniaturul 
bustibility  of  the  himian  body,  is  one  which  I  think  should 
be  consi<lered  as  s^th  judice. 

VIII.  Of  Dislocations  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  speak, 
on  this  subject  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  is  to  be  found 
ordinary  surgical  treatises. 

IX,  Lastly.  As  regards  Fractures,  one  or  two  medico-lc^ 
points  require  to  be  adverted  to,  arising  out  of  the  mode  of  tboir 
production. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  are  not  to  set  down  fractur*« 
necessarily  in  every  case  the  result  of  external  violence  aloi 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  l>een  known  occasionally  to  arise  fi 
muscular  action,  either  ordinary  or  violent.  Under  Infants 
I  adverted  to  cases  of  such  injuries  occurring  spoutanwaisly 
iho/cetm  in  utcro.     Nor  are  such  so-called  spontancyus  frocti 
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unknown  in  adults ;  either  aa  the  result  of  violent  muscular  efforts 
oil  healthy  houes,  or  of  shj^^hter  muscular  coutractious  and  iiisigni- 
ficant  or  unknown  causes  in  scorhutic  or  ricketty  suhjects. 

A  case  of  this  liiat  sort  occurred  in  a  carter  in  Abci-deeu  a 
few  years  ago.  He  got  extensive  conuniiiuted  fractures  of  both 
femurs  from  jumping  down  from  the  shaft  of  liia  cait,  a!ul  had 
on  previous  occasions  fractured  his  limbs  by  equally  slight  causes. 

It  lias  been  laid  down  by  Cas[»ar,  that  severe  and  extensive 
fractures  met  witli  in  the  dead  body  afl'ord  a  presumption  that 
Buch  fractures  had  taken  ]>lace  diu-iu^;  life ;  and  that  an  amount  of 
force,  which,  if  applied  during  life,  would  in<lubitably  have  pro- 
duced fissures,  if  not  fracture  or  complete  suuLahiug  of  the  skull^ 
leaves  the  dead  skull  quite  uninjured.  This,  it  may  be  observed, 
however,  is  coutmry  to  what  b  asseited  in  sui-gical  works. 

Tiie  presence  or  absence  of  effused  bIot>d  in  the  vicinity  of 
fractures  in  the  dead  body  will  not  assist  the  medical  jurist  in 
determining  the  date  of  the  injur}'. 

The  test  wliich  alone  can  lie  relied  on  with  undoubting  con- 
fidence, in  proof  of  the  fracture  havmg  been  caused  during  life,  is 
the  commencement,  at  the  part,  of  the  restorative  process.  The 
presence  of  coagulated  blood  betwixt  the  ends  of  tlie  fractured 
bones  was  fonnerly  held  to  indicate  a  fracture  in  the  living  as 
distinguished  from  one  in  the  dead  body,  but  this  sign  is  now  only 
considered  to  prove  that  the  injury  took  place  recently  before  or 
recently  after  death.  Should  the  e\'idence  establish  that  the 
fracture  must  have  been  produced  either  during  life,  or  many 
hours  after  death,  then  the  discovery  of  coagiila  4)f  blood  between 
the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone  would  at  once  decide  the  case  ;  for, 
after  the  cooling  of  the  body,  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  any 
blood  effused  should  then  coagulate,  notwithstanding  the  strange 
assertion  to  that  effect  by  Caspai*,  formerly  adverted  to.  The  fact 
should  be  bonie  in  mintl,  however,  that,  though  rarely,  blood  has 
been  found  effused  around  fractures  pi-oduced  after  death ;  while, 
again,  as  I  had  occasion  to  notice  fonnerly,  fractures  followed  by 
instant  death  may  give  rise  to  little  or  no  effusion  of  blood. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  blows  or  falls  of  no  great  severity 
will  cause  fractures  of  a  severe  or  fata!  kind,  only  admitting  of 
explanation  by  att-ention  to  circumstances. 

In  a  case  winch  occurred  in  1839,  death  from  diffuse  suppur- 
ation took  place  on  the  seventh  day  after  a  blow  ctn  tlie  .shrnddcr, 
producing  a  comminuted  fracture  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
which,  at  the  inspection,  proved  to  be  made  up  of  cancelli  covered 
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with  a  shell  of  bone  almost  as  thin  as  paper.  In  Novem 
1840,  a  large  effusion  of  Llooil  under  the  dura  mater  led  td 
the  death  of  a  man  who  had  in  a  scuffle  either  received  a  Blight 
Llow  or  lost  his  balance,  and  had  fallen  on  sofl  ground  (it  was 
not  certainly  known  which).  A  fissure  was  found  at  the  inspec- 
tion conunenciiig  at  the  temple,  branching  off  indifferent  directiona 
at  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  skull  in  this  instance  was  tumsualiy 
thin  an*I  di:iiihanous. 

In  January  1857,  a  man  was  seen  to  go  into  a  granary  at 
Ythsie  (Aberdoensliire),  taking  with  him  a  bottle  of  whisky.  An 
hour  after  lie  was  found  on  the  stcme  floor  insensible,  and  died  in 
a  few  minutes.  It  was  conjectured  that  he  had  lain  down  on  the 
drying-floor  at  one  end  of  the  buikling  four  feet  above  the  general 
level,  and  when  attempting  to  leave  it  by  some  steps,  had  fallen 
forward  on  the  stone  floor.  On  inspecting  the  hotly  along  with 
Dr.  Irvine  of  Ttirves,  we  detected  a  comminuted  and  depre-ase*! 
fracture  of  the  frontal  l>one  ;  two  linear  fractures,  one  rimning  from 
the  left  temple  acros-s  tlni  lop  of  the  head,  downwards  through  the 
right  temporal  hone,  and  eniling  in  the  foramen  lac^rum  aut^riua, 
with  bmn*;]iea  in  diil'eitjnt  diri;cii(*iis,  the  other  from  the  summit 
of  the  head  to  the  base  of  the  skull  on  the  opposite  side  ;  a  linear 
rent  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  averaging  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  depth  across  the  upper  and  forepart  of  the  left  cere- 
bral hemisphere;  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  sternum  ;  and  a  frac- 
ture of  one  rib.  In  this  instance  the  man  was  a  tliick-set,  bulky,, 
and  heavy  person,  which,  with  probably  a  consideml^ly  added 
momeutiun  from  a  run  forwards,  may  explain  the  extent  of  the 
\*iolence  from  such  a  short  falL  A  cose  almost  parallel  waa 
examined  here  in  1854,  after  a  fall  over  the  quay  wall  of  the 
Aberdeen  Harbour ;  but  in  this  instance  the  fall  had  been  from 
nine  to  ten  feet.  Occurrences  like  these  present  but  few  diffi- 
culties to  the  medical  jurist,  though,  so  far  as  regards  the  injuiiea 
to  the  cranium,  such  effects  of  falls  are  not  uncommon,  even  where 
the  height  had  not  been  great.  In  October  1875,  I  was  preeent; 
at  an  inspection  by  my  assistant,  of  a  case  where  a  workman  had 
perished  from  extensive  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull  seven 
hours  after  a  fall  down  six  steps  of  a  stair.  \ 

Kurtlier,  I  may  remark  on  this  subject,  that  though  it  can  only 
he  on  the  rure^st  jtossible  occasions  that  we  are  in  a  |>osition  to 
determine,  from  the  appearance  of  a  fracture  of  bone.  indepHindentl^ 
of  itfl  attendant  injuries,  the  amount  of  violence  received,  or 
rhnr^cter  of  the  instrument  by  which  it  has  been  inflicted. 
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such  exceptional  cases  mny  occasionally  l>o  encountered.  We  have 
seen,  for  instance,  under  gunshot  wounds,  that  a  ball  discharged 
at  point  blank  distance  will  traverse  the  cranium,  leaving  the 
entrance  and  exit  openings  of  re^larly  rounded  fomis  free  from 
splintors,  and,  the  former  e'^pecially,  nearly  of  the  size  of  the  pro- 
jectile which  had  passed  through  the  cranial  vault.  What  is  more 
to  the  jxjint  to  observe  here,  as  being  still  rarer,  is,  tliat  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  fracture  inflicted  by  a  blunt  body  "witli  considerable 
'V'iolence,  may  sometimes  correspond  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
striking  part  of  the  instrument  which  has  been  employed.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  murder  at  Cainihall,  in  1864 — referred  to  under 
Identity  in  connection  with  the  footprints  of  the  murderer — the 
fat^l  blow  with  t!ic  back  of  au  axe  bad  penetrated  tlie  sknlJ,  leav- 
ing the  fractured  and  depressed  jwrtions  of  a  four-sided  shape,  ami 
of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  back  of  the  weapon.  [Fig.  X.] 
^gain,  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  tried  at  Aberdeen  for  the 
munlcr  of  his  mother  in  June  1 8H7,  the  same  correspondence  was 
encountered  in  two  depressed  fractures  of  the  left  frontal  and 
temporal  liones,  inHicted  with  the  head  of  a  hammer.      [Fig.  XL] 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  a  subject  rising  out  of 
those  concluded  ;  namely,  blootl  stains  and  their  veriiication,  a 
topic  of  considerable  importance  to  the  raecbcal  jurist,  and  one 
which  has  of  late  attracted  the  attention  of  chemists  and  micro- 
scopists  to  a  large  extent. 

The  duty  of  veriijnng  the  character  of  stains  suspected  to  have 
been  caused  by  blood,  falls  to  the  medical  jurist  on  different  occa- 
sions. ThuSj  where  a  person  has  been  fuund  dead  fnun  wounds 
inflicted  by  another,  and  where  an  instnimeut  with  red  stains  on 
it  is  detected  in  the  posaeasion  of,  nr  which  had  been  known  to 
belong  to»  the  susjjected  murderer ;  or  where  such  stains  are  found 
on  the  clothes  or  ]ieraon  of  the  accused,  it  may  be  of  importance 
to  the  proof  of  his  guilt,  that  these  stains  should  be  shown  to 
have  been  actually  jiroducod  by  blood. 

The  appearance  of  blood  so  recently  effused  as  to  be  still 
liquid,  is  so  charQct4?ristic  as  to  leave  but  little  room  for  hesitation 
or  doubt  as  to  its  nature.  But,  where  the  homicide  has  been 
effected  some  time  prior  to  the  examination;  when  the  blood  with 
which  the  clothes  or  the  instrument  is  staine<i  lias  had  time  to  dry 
up,  or  where  the  instrument  h»is  been  partially  deaued,  or  the 
clothes  attempted  to  be  washed,  it  must  often  be  a  matter  of 
rcjLsrjnablo  doubt,  on  the  mere  Wcw  of  the  stnins,  whether  they 
are  owing  to  lilood,  or  to  some  other  red  matter, 
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Before  proceeding  to  the  more  particiilar  examination  of  sus- 
pected blood  stains,  their  general  appearance  should  be  carefully 
noted ;  attention  being  directed  to  tliuir  i)ositiou,  number,  coufigu- 
lation,  size,  amount  and  disposition  of  colour,  and  other  particu- 
lars. By  tliis  means  it  may  sometimes  be  ascertained,  whether 
the  blood  has  flowed  continuously  or  in  jets,  i.e.,  from  a  vein  or 
an  artery ;  whether  it  has  come  directly  from  a  wound,  or  merely 
from  contact  with  blood  previously  effused  in  another  situation. 
Blond,  too,  which  haa  escaped  from  an  incision  at  or  after  death, 
may  thus  be  occasionally  distinguishable  frx>m  the  blootl  which 
had  escaped  earlier  from  the  fatal  wound.  Fiuther,  it  is  possible 
at  times  to  detenuine,  in  tliis  way,  the  relative  position  of  the 
wounded  man  and  his  iissailant,  at  the  time  when  the  wound  was 
inflicted. 

Thus,  in  an  interesting  English  case,  reported  in  the  LondoTi 
Mcdicul  QauiU,  a  woman  was  found  dead  at  the  foot  of  a  stair,' 
with  friicturt^s  of  the  skull  and  vertebi-al  bones,  and  wound  of  a 
branch  of  the  temporal  artery.  That,  in  this  case,  the  wound  of 
the  artery  liatl  not  been  caused  by  the  fall,  was  clearly  brought 
o\st  by  the  ihscoveiy  of  jets  of  blood,  such  as  must  have  come 
from  an  artery  during  lile.  on  the  wall  at  the  top  of  the  stair, 
four  or  five  feet  fi-om  the  floor. 

In  a  case  of  nuinler  which  I  investigated  at  Glenmillan,  in 
18C9,  tlie  locality  of  the  fatal  blow  was  brought  cut  in  the  same 
way.  The  man's  body  was  found  in  a  field  about  thirty  yards 
from  the  nearest  house.  His  skull  was  beaten  in,  apparently  by 
some  ponderous  weapon,  such  as  the  back  of  an  axe,  But  though 
the  quantity  of  bloo<i  at  the  place  showed  that  he  had  perished 
at  the  spot  where  his  body  was  discovered,  yet  the  finding  of  jets 
of  blood  on  the  side-posts  of  the  door  of  the  house,  and  on  the 
plaster  of  the  wall  in  its  vicinity,  at  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  pointed  out  the  house-door  as  the  place  where 
the  injury  had  been  inflicted. 

In  the  ca^e  of  the  death  of  the  woman  at  Cluny,  from  a 
wound  in  the  temporal  artery,  formerly  referred  to,  by  follow- 
ing out  this  hue  of  observation,  it  came  out  very  clearly  that  the 
deceased  had  been  in  bed  when  she  received  the  wound ;  that 
after  she  had  bled  there  for  som^  time  she  got  up,  and  found  her 
way,  through  a  passage,  to  the  kitchen ;  that  after  groping  about 
for  a  little,  she  had  succeeded  in  lighting  a  candle,  gone  back  to 
the  bedroom,  and  returned  to  bed. 

Again,  in  a  case  of  niunler  at  Cults,  to  which  I  shall  have 
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once  more  to  recoir,  two  •wounds  in  the  genitals  were  found  to  have 
been  iiilliLited  al'Uir  a  larf,'e  proportion  of  tlie  blood  in  the  iHjdy 
had  escaped  through  a  deep  incision  in  the  throat.  This  was 
ascertained  fmui  the  observation  of  the  circumstance,  that  the 
effiisiori  from  the  genital  woiuids  consisted  merely  of  reddish  serum 
which  had  gi-avitated  from  the  woiinds  directly  downwaitls  whilu 
she  lay  on  her  back,  the  posture  in  which  the  body  was  found. 

As  regaitls  the  mere  colour  of  the  blootl,  too  much  stress 
should  not  be  laid  on  the  distinction  betwixt  blood  recently 
ellused  aud  that  which  is  okk^r,  as  sometimes  deduced  froui  the 
respective  appearances  of  diHerent  stains  or  bloo<l-spots.  For» 
while  it  holds  good  generally  that  recent  stains  are  red,  and 
older  stains  brown,  the  change  of  colour  is  influenced  by 
other  circiunstanccs  tluui  age  alone.  Thus,  this  change  is  more 
speeilily  induced  by  warm  than  by  cold  weatlier.  Thus,  too,  the 
colour  will  more  speedily  darken  where  the  layer  of  blood  m  tldck 
than  where  it  is  thinner.  The  nature  of  the  stuff,  and  that  of  its 
surface,  will  further  influence  the  shade  of  colour  of  the  stain. 
Thus,  from  their  relative  porosity,  or  the  reverse,  as  welJ  as  frtsm 
contrast,  marks  of  blood  upon  white  stuffs,  and  upon  light  wood, 
are  paler  and  duller  than  those  on  articles  of  greater  density,  as 
varuished  or  painted  wood,  iron,  and  stone. 

To  OUivier  (d' Angers)  we  owe  the  notice  of  the  important  fact, 
that  on  colouretl  stuffs,  especially  on  those  which  are  broM^,  blue, 
or  black,  the  spot  is  more  easily  recognised  by  candle-light  than 
by  daylight.  He  had  been  directed  to  re-examine  the  n>om  of  a 
person  accused  of  murtler.  Having  already  \nsited  it  in  the  day- 
time his  second  examination  was  conducte^l  at  night,  and  he  then 
discovered,  by  holding  a  lighted  camlle  near  the  paper  hani^ings, 
which  were  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  a  number  of  drops  of  an  obscure 
dirty  red,  wliich  by  day  had  the  a'^pect  of  snudl  black  specks,  and 
were  lost  in  the  general  pattern  of  the  paper.  On  a  fxirther 
examination  other  spots  of  the  same  kind  were  found  on  the  fur- 
niture. On  the  chimney  jamb,  wliicli  was  painted  bhie,  there 
was  a  large  stain  of  blood,  which  apjicared  red  by  tlie  light  of  the 
candle.  The  next  day,  by  dayliglit,  Barniel  atul  Lesueur  could 
not  find  these  spots,  and  wpre  oldiged  to  make  use  of  artificial 
light  to  discover  them.  The  same  remarks  will,  of  course,  apply 
to  syKita  of  blood  upon  dark  woollen  cloth. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  here  to  suggest  to  you,  that  broad 
daylight  should,  in  the  general  case,  be  preferred  to  artitif^ial  light 
in  the  search  for  obscure  traces  of  blood.      I  have  failed  to  detect 
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Bome  of  these  stains  at  night  which  came  out  distinctly  on  tho 
following  day.  Once  more,  it  may  not  l)e  useless  to  warn  the 
medical  jurist  to  search  for  traces  of  blood  in  places  where  it 
would  he  apt  to  es(;ttpe  the  notice  of  a  person  wishing  to  obliterate 
all  traces  of  it ;  such  as  in  the  seams  of  clothes,  the  soles  and 
Beams  of  shoes,  etc. 

Every  such  stain,  or  appreciable  trace  of  blood,  unless  washing 
or  friction  lias  been  prexionsly  hatl  recourse  to,  will  present  some 
sensible  characters  which  may  Ije  deserving  of  being  attended  to. 
Thus,  OS  remarked  by  Dr.  Taylor,  the  crimson  stain  of  blood  is 
unlike  tluit  of  any  other  colourinfj  matter,  and  when  the  staine*! 
jKjrtion  preseuts  the  character  of  a  dry  coagidum,  the  stain  cannot 
be  easily  mistaken  by  a  i>ractised  eye  for  that  caused  by  other 
red  cohjurs.  To  briiij^  (his  out,  where  it  is  of  minute  size, 
recourse  may  require  to  be  had  to  a  strong  light,  under  the  low 
power  of  the  microscope.  In  tliis  case,  on  the  stained  part,  or  at 
least  on  the  fibres,  if  on  cloth,  either  a  shining  glossy  film  will  lie 
detected,  or  a  dried  jelly-like  clot  will  be  seen  investing  the  cloth 
or  its  fibres,  these  having  a  more  or  less  deep  shade  of  redness. 

Other  stains,  however,  approach,  on  some  points,  to  those  of 
blood  : — 

Thus,  as  pointed  out  by  Lassaigne,  the  dejections  of  fleas, 
bugs,  and  flies,  on  undyed  stuffs,  con-espond  pretty  closely  with 
the  stains  produced  on  theae  by  small  drops  of  blood,  as  far  as 
their  grcjund  tints  are  concerned : — 

The  stains  from  the  flea  and  tlie  bug  agree  with  those  from 
blood,  in  yieliling  to  wuter  a  rich  colouiiug  matt-er  and  traces  of 
albumen.  Tho  respective  shades  of  colour  differ  somewhat,  how- 
ever; that  from  the  parasites  being  a  currant-red,  while  that  from 
blood  verges  more  or  less  to  a  brownish  or  greenish-red.  A  bett4^r 
distinctive  mark  is  afibrded,  according  to  Lassaigne,  by  the  charac- 
teristic oJdur  of  the  two  insects,  which  is  brought  out  readily  by 
merely  moistening  the  stain  with  water. 

The  reddish  stain  produced  by  crushing  the  common  fly 
between  foldn  nf  cloth,  Lassaigne  found  to  be  caused  by  the  eacajn? 
of  the  red-coloured  aqueous  humour  from  their  large  compoxmd 
eyes.  From  its  appearance  alone,  he  found  that  this  could  not 
be  dLstinguislieil  from  the  stain  caused  by  a  drop  of  blood.  On 
macerating  it  in  water,  however,  the  water  took  an  orauge-yellow 
tint,  and  was  found  to  contain  no  albumen,  leaving  the  original 
stain  of  a  yellowish-lirown.  The  colour  of  the  fluid  thus  obtained 
was  dischai:ged  by  chlorine  without  aflbrding  any  precipitate.    On 
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toucHng  the  fly-sUuis  with  vai-ious  reagents,  tliis  observer  also 
obtained  cbanicteristic  results,  and  such  as  a  deep  violet  with  sul- 
phiirii:  iicid,  and  a  bright  red  'witli  nitric  acid. 

When  due  care  has  been  taken  to  obviate  the  chance  of  mistak- 
ing the  aourceij  iif  such  i-eddish  stains  as  the  above,  and  where  the 
quantity  of  Llotxl  ha:^  been  such  us  to  present  ita  more  obvious 
characters,  notbiug  fui-thcr  than  a  mere  inspection  may  he  required. 
It  will  often  happen  in  pi*actice,  however,  that  from  either  the 
minuteness  or  iudistiuctnesa  of  the  stains,  or  their  having  been 
interfered  with  by  wetting,  rubbing,  or  otherwise,  more  rigid 
metlifids  will  he  rnfiuin^d  for  their  diKc.rimiiiatiou  and  verifitation. 

For  the  ready  verification  of  doubtfid  blood  stains  on  articles 
of  dress,  the  following;  ste|>a  may,  in  the  lirat  instance,  bo  taken. 
The  stained  portion  of  the  stiiff  should  be  cut  out  and  suspended 
by  a  tlu'cad  in  a  siuaU  test  tuhe  uuutaiuiug  ixs  much  diatllled 
water  as  will  cover  the  stain.  On  stamHng^  if  the  stain  ij9  ftom 
blood,  the  colouring  matter  ajteedily  detaches  itself  from  the 
cloth  aiul  gravitates  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  the  supernatant 
fluid  remaining  nearly  clear,  leaving  any  fibrins  which  may  have 
been  present  on  the  cloth  still  adlierent  to  it  in  the  form  of  a 
soft  grayish  or  slightly  reddish  film.  The  rediliwh  iluitl  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  on  being  now  heated  i)ecomea  milky,  if  a  mere 
trace  of  alhunieu  is  pivsent  hi  it,  but  if  albumen  is  mure 
abundant  in  it,  will  yield  a  coagulum  of  a  dirty  gi-ayish  or  green- 
ish colour,  all  trace  of  redness  in  the  flaid  having  by  this  time 
disappeai^d.  This  clot  re-dissolves  on  the  addition  of  caustic 
jHjtass,  the  solutinn  haWng  a  reddish-yeUow  hue  by  reHected,  and 
a  green  colour  by  transmitted,  light. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  proof  that  the  colour  of  the  stain 
is  from  blood,  other  processes  supplementary  to  or  in  lieu  of  the 
alK)ve  procedure  have  been  advised.  Of  these,  ^Titers  ou  chem- 
istry and  physics  have  spoken  with  most  confidence  of — 

Teichmaun's  teat,  which,  as  modified  by  Buchuer  and  Simon, 
is  substantially  as  follows : — The  stained  portion  of  the  stuff  is  to 
be  cut  away  from  the  rest,  macerated  if  recent,  and  if  old  buileil 
with  an  excess  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  till  the  acid  is  coloured,  when 
it  is  to  he  evapamtetl  to  dryness  on  a  watch-glass.  When  now 
placed  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  the  matter  in  the  watch-glnss 
wUl  be  fuund  to  j^resent  hicminc,  in  the  fonn  of  rhomhctiilal 
tabular,  or  needle-sha|)ed  crystals  wliich  lie  across  one  another  in 
star-shajjcd  masses,  varying  in  colour  from  a  faint  yellowaah-red 
to  a  deep  blood-red.     As  the  presence  of  the  saline  matter  of  the 
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MocmI  is  requisite  to  the  success  of  this  process,  and  as  this 
have  been  previously  all  washed  away,  the  advice  lias   l»eeu 
to  add  a  very  small  particle  of  conunou  salt  to  the   acetic 
before  the  maceration  or  boiling,  in  order  to  insure  the  appea 
of  the  crystals.     Dr.  Taylor  and  otliers  have  dispensed  with 
common  salt  in  this  process,  as  unnecessary,  and   as   liable  to 
cumlter  thi^   field  of  view  with  crystals  of  cliloride   of   sew 
The^e,  however,  can  easily  Ije  dissolved  out  by  water,  which  l 
the  hiBinine  crystals  untouched. 

In  18G1  Schonbein  announced  a  new  test  for  blood 
found  that  peroxide  of  hydro^^en  or  antozone  had  no  eu^tiou 
tincture  of  giiaiacum,  but  that  when  blood  was  present  in  the 
a  bine  colour  wiis  productKl.  Hence  he  concluded  that  tbov' 
could  be  no  blood  present  when  there  was  no  blue  reaction,  and 
that  the  production  of  a  blue  colour,  though  it  might  not  lead  to 
a  positive  conclusion  a^  to  the  presence  of  blood,  yet  was  a  suffi- 
cient corrol>oratiou  of  other  tests  for  blood.  Dr.  Tayh>r  goes  fur- 
ther than  this,  and  adopts  Schonbein's  conclusion  without  anr 
qualification.  He  em]doyH  an  etherial  solution  of  the  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  antl  takes  up  the  blue  precipitate  with  an  excess  of 
alcohol  or  ether,  when  he  obtains  a  deep  sapphire  blue  solution. 

Once  more :  it  has  been  proposed  to  apply  the   process  cl 
spectrum  analysis   to   the   detection   of   the   blood   in   bus 
stains.     Fresh  blood  produces  two  dark  absorption  bands  in 
spectrum ;  one  in  the  middle  of  the  green,  and  the  other  at 
junction   of  the  yellow  and  the  green.     These,  however,  ma; 
modified  by  various  causes. 

Now,  to  all  these  tests  it  has  been  shown  that  serious,  ifi 
fatal,  objections  admit  of  being  urged.      To  bring  out  their  ex 
results,  the  quantity  of  colouring  matter  on  the  stains  falli 
be  examined  would  require  to  be  more  considemblc!  than  is  usuaH 
to  be  foxmd  present  on  those  stains  submitted  to  the  uiedii^ 
examiner.     Nor  is  this  tlie  sole  objection  to  their  use   on  such 
occasions,     Teichmaun's  test,  for  instance,  has  been   shown    by 
Koussin  and  Kujize  to  Im?  liable  to  much  uncertainty.      lioth  these 
persons  have  come  to  the  conchision  that  spots  of  human   bliMKl, 
or  even  the  fluid  itself,  in   a]»preciable  quantity,  may  fail    to  yield 
any  ha'mine  crvstals  whatever,  or  only  such  as  ore  of  so   ■-   *  '■ 
nite  a  character  as  to  be  utterly  worthless  for  diagnosis. 
failures  have  been  found  to  follow  the  attempts  at  brinjjiug  out 
the  polycliroism  of  the   blood,  even  in  the  hands  of  coin 

"■iinentalists.     In  the  hands  of  Limau  and  others,  Sdii 
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test  yielded  very  doubtM  results ;  while  they  found  that  many 
substances  belonging  to  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  yielded 
tlie  blue  reaction  with  guaiacuiu.  The  whole  «|ue8tioii  has 
recently  been  examined  by  Pinai-d  in  France  with  substantially 
the  same  residts  * 

As  regards  the  spectrum  analysis,  it  has  been  admitted  by 
those  who  liave  examined  it  in  connection  with  blood  stiiins,  that 
they  found  it  difficult  to  extract  the  cniorine — the  colouring 
matter  in  which  the  process  hint^es — from  stuffs  of  various  kijitls ; 
and  further,  that  with  the  cniorine — even  when  successfully  ex- 
tracted— foreign  nmtters  are  usually  fouml  mixiHl,  whose  presence 
either  hindera  the  production  of  the  sfiectruni  altogether,  or  renders 
the  tluul  so  turbid  as  to  interfere  with  its  distinctness. 

All  this  being  admitted^  it  has  been  proposed  by  Roussin,  who 
has  carefully  investigated  the  subject,  to  disjmnse  altogether  with 
the  chemical  proof  of  doubtful  blood  stains,  and  to  trust  entirely 
to  the  microscopical  examination.  For  this  purpose,  this  expert 
advises  that  the  stained  stuJf  shoidd  be  carefully  examined  ;  that 
a  separate,  distinct,  and  well-defined  spot  should  l)e  selecteil, 
choasing  one  whicli  has  escaped  traction  and  friction ;  that  from 
this  a  portion  not  exceeding  the  breadth  of  a  threepenny-piece  be 
cut  out  with  blunt-pointed  scissors^  or  the  point  of  a  scalpel,  and 
spread  out  on  a  glass  slide.  On  this  from  a  pipette  is  to  bo 
dropped  a  few  drops  of  a  fluid  composed  of  three  parts  by  weight  of 
glycerine,  one  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  as  much  dis- 
tilled water  as  will  bring  the  compound  to  the  8i>ecific  gravity  of 
1028,  leaving  the  stuff  to  imbibe  tlie  tloid  for  about  three  hours. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  two  g^ass  rods  d^a^vn  out  to  fine  jxiinta 
are  to  be  used  to  pi*ess  the  stuff  and  move  it  about,  and  aftenvards 
to  disentangle  its  sepantte  threads ;  the  tlireads  are  ihvji  to  l)e 
collected  and  withdrawn  from  the  fluid,  and  the  fluid  immediately 
covert^d  with  a  cover  glass,  when  it  is  ready  for  placing  in  the 
field  of  the  microscope. 

By  this  process,  the  blood  globules  will  be  easily  recognised, 
of  their  natural  size  and  shape,  with  a  at^iin  of  even  a  smaller  size, 
than  that  prescribed  by  lioussin,  ppovttled  tiie  stain  is  recent  and 
tolerably  distinct.  As  admitted  by  its  author,  its  success,  how- 
ever, will  be  interfered  with  where  the  stull*  lias  been  jireviously 
submitted  to  traction  or  friction.  1  have  found  also  that  it  suc- 
ceeds best  with  recent  stains.      In  practice,  on  some  occasions  I 

*  I  have  also  obtained  the  blue  coloar,  with  the  guuAcum  nud  peroxide  of  by- 
dragen,  (torn  sweat  atainfl. — Ed, 
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have  attempted  to  combine  the  whole  or  the  greater  nam' 
the  above  tests  as  follows  ; — 

The  stained  jwrtiou  of  the  cloth  is  to  be  cut  out,  and  sus] 
by  a  fine  thre-ad  in  a  test  tube  containing  distilled  water. 
stain  has  l)een  from  rust  or  red  paint — the  jieroxide  of  iron 
cloth  will  yield  no  colour  to  the  water,  and  the  addition 
contents  of  the  tube  of  hydrochloric  acid  will  destroy  the  col 
the  stain  ;  will  render  the  fluid  yellowish  ;  and  the  yellow  flu! 
the  further  addition  to  it  of  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  will 
cate  the  presence  of  protochloride  of  iron. 

If  the  stain  has  l>een  fmrn  blootl.  the  colouring  matter 
detach  itself  from  the  cloth  in  the  form  of  reddish  striie  atid  ctil- 
lect  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  while  the  water  will  there  oi^uBie 
a  red  colour  more  or  less  pronouac^d. 

(1.)  A  pijrtion  of  the  couteuta  of  the  tube  may  now  bo 
for  the  spectroscope.  (2.)  Two  or  three  drops  of  the  fluid 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  may  be  cjuitiously  withdrawn  by  a  j>iprtte 
and  phiced  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  and  the  slide  ex 
for  blood  disks,  epithelial  scales,  or  fra^:!^enta  of  capillary 
(3.)  Two  or  three  more  drops  similarly  "tt-ithdrawn  from  the  I 
of  the  tube  may  be  placed  on  a  glass  slide,  glacial  acetic  acid  and  & 
tvry  minute  crystal  of  common  salt  added,  left  to  spontAQi 
evaporatioHj  or  K*'utly  ht^aLed,  and  wlien  ilried  looked  at 
microscope  for  blood  cry^stals.  (4.)  A  little  of  the  fluid  ni 
dj-opped  on  bibulous  pajter,  and  submitted  to  the  guaiacum 
(5.)  A  little  more  of  the  fluid,  after  the  addition  of  aniiuouia,  may 
be  watched  for  any  change  other  than  a  heightening  of  it«  colour. 
If  the  red  colour  proceeds  from  vegetable  matters,  it  wiU  be  chasf^ 
to  blue,  green,  etc.  (6.)  The  remainder  of  the  fluid  in  the  tube  nay 
now  be  heated  without  or  with  nitric  acid,  for  albiunen,  which  rf 
present  will  render  it  milky  or  tlirow  down  a  coagulum  from  it,  of » 
dirty  gray  colour,  leaving  the  water  without  any  trace  of  ro<L  (74 
The  turbidity  or  coagulum,  if  frtmi  albumen,  will  disappear  or  U 
re-dissolved  ou  the  addition  of  caustic  potass,  and  assume  a  bn»wiiiA 
red  by  niflectod,  and  a  green  cfjhmr  by  tmnsmitt«id,  lifjht,  (8.) 
When  the  stain  has  arisen  from  a  layer  of  blood  of  percoptibk 
thickne,ss,  tlie  cloth,  after  the  maceration,  may  exhibit  a  mA 
white,  grayish,  or  rosy  adherent  matter,  which,  when  removed  and 
phiced  under  the  microscope,  will  prove  to  be  tlie  (ibriim  i 
blood. 

If,  in  place  of  stains  on  clotlies,  a  liquid,  supposed  to  h© 

to  bo  submitted  to  examination,  by  adding  a  diop  nr  t 
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tlie  suspected  fluid  bo  distillod  water  in  a  tube,  the  yarious  steps 
of  the  above  method  will  give  the  same  results,  with,  of  course,  the 
exception  of  the  last — the  discovery  of  the  fihriue. 

To  ensure  the  success  of  the  above  method,  several  precautions 
require  to  be  taken,  and  allowance  made  for  some  modifications 
or  shortcomings  in  the  results.  To  obviate  these,  the  quantity  of 
water  employed  should  be  as  small  as  possible,  and  but  little 
delay  in  the  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  tube  permitted. 
Thus  the  frcsher  the  iluid  Uie  better  will  the  colour  testa  come 
out.  Aj^'ain,  with  Ko.  2,  while  the  blood  discs  in  any  case  will 
not,  as  in  lioussiu^s  proces:s,  be  found  to  have  retained  tlieir  natural 
aiae  and  form,  from  their  imbibition  of  water  and  eudusmose,  they 
may  be  expected,  if  the  exainiiiiition  ia  dehiyeil,  to  be  foiunl  of 
irregular  shape,  or  even  altogether  broken  up.  Once  more,  to  render 
the  spectroscope  (No.  1)  available  in  this  way,  tlie  contents  of  the 
tube  may  i-equire  preNious  dilution,  or  their  transference  to  a  tube 
of  very  thin  glass. 

In  the  detection  of  blood  on  weapons  or  instruments  the 
medical  examiner  has  to  guard  against  some  chances  of  mistake. 
Thus,  on  steel  instruments,  the  presence  of  rust  spots  and  certain 
vegetable  salts  of  iron  present  very  much  the  aspect  of  blood.  A 
case  in  point  ia  adduced  by  Orfila : — 

A  man  in  Paris  was  suspected  of  having  murdered  another ; 
and  a  knife,  apparently  spotted  with  blood,  was  found  in  his  pos- 
session, and  regainled  as  a  strong  circumstantial  pnwjf  of  his  guilt 
The  weapon  was  sent  to  the  lalwratoiy  of  the  Facidty  for  examina- 
tion, when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  supposed  spots  of  blood  were 
nothing  more  than  citmte  of  iron.  The  iDstnuiient,  it  appears,  had 
been  used  some  days  previoasly  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  a  lemon, 
and  not  having  been  wiped  before  it  was  put  a.sidc,  a  simple 
chemical  action  had  gone  on  between  the  acid  and  the  metal, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  appearance  in  question. 

Tliough,  as  already  pointed  oat,  the  distinction  is  easily 
establislietl  betwixt  stains  of  Ijlood  and  stains  by  the  salts  of 
iron,  when  either  of  these  exists  singly  on  weapons,  Lesueur  and 
Kflbin,  in  1850,  found  that  some  difticulty  may  be  encountered  in 
deciding  on  the  real  character  of  a  stain  on  a  weapon  com])Ounded 
of  the  two.  To  obviate  this,  in  a  case  in  point,  they  scraped  otT 
a  portion  of  the  ataiii^  dropjied  it  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda 
rendered  slightly  idkidine  by  caustic  soda  or  potass,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  glycerine,  when  the  substance  examined 
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under  the  microscope  resolved  itself  into  blood  discs  on  the  one 
hand,  and  brownish  red  particles  of  carbonate  of  iron  on  the  otlier. 

I^ssaigne  fouial  that  bloo<l  stains  on  articles  of  steel,  kept  for 
six  days  in  a  humid  atmosphere,  failed  to  yield  albumen  or  its 
colonrinp  matter  to  water,  frttm,  as  he  Ruy)pt»8Bd,  the  ha'matiiie 
and  albumen  fonning  with  peroxide  of  iron  a  compound  insoluble 
in  water,  and  that  such  stains  on  wood  containing  much  tauniu 
— such  as  the  common  Ijirch — may  yield  no  albumen  to  water, 
owing  to  t!uj  pi\3viou3  combination  of  the  two.  To  obviate  this 
last  difliculty,  he  suggests  that  the  surface  of  the  stain  only 
slioiilil  he  employed  ;  the  comj^HJund  in  question  originating  only 
with  the  portion  of  the  blood  which  has  had  time  to  penetnite 
below  tbe  suiface  of  the  wood. 

Tlie  medical  jimst  may  be  called  on,  in  some  instances,  to 
discriminate  l>etwixt  blood  and  other  animal  matters,  such  as 
cerebral  matter,  menstrual  fluid,  etc 

In  the  case  of  cerebral  matter,  Orfila,  besides  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  proposes  that  the  stain  should  be  moistened,  when 
hydrochloric  acid  will  give  a  didl  reddish-gray  with  the  brain 
matter,  passing  ultimately  iuto  a  Malaga  red  ;  and  sulphuric  acid, 
a  violet  colour  -without  any  charring.  Lossaigne  considers  the 
sulphuric  acid  test  sufficiently  characteristic :  he  found  that  it 
first  yielded  a  sulphur  yellow,  speedily  passing  into  a  vermilion 
red,  followed  in  two  minutes  by  violet,  which  disappeared  on  ex- 
posure in  about  half-an-hour. 

Tbe  tpM^stion  of  the  possi]>ility  of  di.stinguishing  betwixt 
menstrual  blood  and  that  which  has  tlowed  from  an  ordinary 
wound  was  mooted  in  a  trial  in  France  in  1858.  In  this  in- 
stance a  person  had  been  found  dead,  at  some  distance  fi-om  liis 
own  house,  with  niuuerous  large  m'ouiuIs  oix  tlio  head,  ahouhlei's, 
and  other  parts.  Circumstances,  not  detailetl,  led  to  the  suspicion 
that  the  nuu>ier  had  btieii  commiLLed  in  the  man's  house,  and  tlio 
body  subseq^uently  carried  to  the  spot  where  it  had  been  fouiul. 
Laige  spots  of  blood  were  fouud  iu  the  bed  usually  occupied  by 
the  man  and  his  wife,  wbo  was  8U8j>ected  of  the  murder ;  but,  on 
Ijeing  cbaT>;ed  with  the  crime,  the  woman  affii-med  that  the  blood 
in  the  bed  had  proceeded  from  herself;  and  that  she  had  been 
recently  menstruating.  This  cireumsUmce  led,  amongst  other 
inquiries,  to  certain  experinumtal  researches  on  the  part  of  ifM. 
Mannoury,  Salmon,  and  Kobin,  with  the  view  of  decitling  as  to 
the  tine  source  of  the  blood  in  ([uestion,  the  result  of  which  was, 
that  in  all  their  investigations  they  found : — 1st,  That  meustruul 
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blood  differed  from  that  drawn  from  the  vessels  of  the  body,  in 
containing  a  mixture  of  epithelial  cells  and  mucous  jrldhulea  ;  Uie 
former  derived  from  the  utero-vaginal  lining,  the  latter  from  the 
mucns  eoverin*;  the  i^eiiital  nieml)nine ;  2d,  iliat  tlie.se  iKxlieswere 
never  found  in  Wood  issuing  directly  from  the  vessels  of  the  body ; 
and  3d,  that  by  comparing  the  two  forms  of  blood  by  the  micro- 
sco]>e,  their  respective  characters  could  always  be  distinctly  ascer^ 
tained. 

Few  experts,  however,  I  imagine,  would  be  disposed  to  rely 
on  such  a  test.  I  have  met  with  epitheliul  cells  in  blood  stains 
from  different  parts  of  the  surface,  while  mucous  globules  so 
closely  reseml)le  the  colourless  blood  corpuscles  that  if  not,  as  held 
by  some,  identical,  they  difler  so  little  from  them  as  to  render  the 
discrimination  of  the  two  all  but  impossible. 

No  difficulty  would  present  itself  in  the  discrimination  be- 
tween the  bhiod  on  a  stain  of  the  mammalia  other  than  the 
camel,  and  the  blood  of  fishes,  birds,  and  reptiles,  the  shapes  of  the 
disks  differing  so  much  from  each  other.  "VVlien,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  discrimination  has  to  be  made  betwLxt  human  blood  and 
that  of  the  mass  of  the  mammalia,  the  only  assistance  would  be 
the  determination  of  the  respective  measurements  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  a  task  which  none  but  a  practised  microscopist  would 
be  authorised  to  attempt,  even  if  he  could  do  so  successfully,  deal- 
ing, as  he  would  have  to  do,  not  with  fresh  bloody  but  with  that 
altered  by  drying. 

In  the  case  of  the  murder  near  Kintore,  previously  referred 
to,  the  accused  alleged  that  stains  on  his  coat  had  l^en  caused 
by  swine  which  he  had  been  carrying  for  a  flesher  a  few  days 
before,  and  we  declined  to  give  our  opinion  on  the  point  raised  in 
consequence,  on  the  precognition. 
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WOUNDS — {CoTidiided). 

rnooNAsis  OF  WouKi>s— Distinction  of  Wounds  as  slight,  severe,  dAngcronSr  and 
fatal — Tlie  Sitimtion  and  the  parts  involved  in  the  Wound  as  aflboting  thio 
Prognoeis — Injurirs  inflicted  on  tlio  Nervous  SystPin — Wountla  of  the  Head-—] 
Contusions  of  the  Head— Injuries  of  the  Spinal  Cord— Injuries  of  the  Cin:alatoT7 
System — Wounds  of  the  Chest— Injuries  of  the  Aklomen  and  Pelvis — Wound* 
of  the  Oi^ns  of  Generation — Injuries  of  tho  Kv8i>iratory  System — Injuries  of 
the  Nutritivt)  System — Circitmstances  modifying  the  tifjj;al  Character  of  Injuries 
— Age — Sex — Constitutional  Peculiarities — Previous  Injury  or  Disease — SubM- 
quent  Injury  or  Disease — Mnlum  Kegimeu — Post-kortem  Ikspection. 


Having  concluded  what  I  had  to  Bay  of  the  diagnosis  of  wounds, 
as  the  term  wound  ia  understood  in  legal  medicine,  it  now  falls 
to  me  to  notice^  in  addition,  certain  other  inquiries  calling  for 
settlement  hy  the  expert  in  this  extensive  and  important  class  of 
injuries. 

Tlieae  inquiries  admit  of  being  arranged  under  two  lieads  ; 
those  deducible  from,  first,  the  progi-essof  the  case  in  hand  during 
life,  where  the  injuries  have  not  prove<i  immediately  or  speedily 
fatal ;  and  secondly,  from  the  inspection  of  the  IxKly  where  death 
has  resulted  from  their  infliction  :  or,  in  other  words,  the  prognosis 
of  wounds,  and  the  post-mortem  inspection.  Tlie^e  two  lines  of 
inquiry,  I  need  scarcely  add,  nmy  have  to  be  combined  in  the  same 
case  where  the  party  has  been  seen  both  before  and  after  the  fatal 
event 

To  begin  with  the  prognosis  of  wounds.  Here  it  behoves  the 
me<lical  jurist  to  have  a  familiarity  not  only  with  the  more  usual 
results  of  such  itijuries  as  they  progress  in  the  livuig^  but  also  to 
be  aware  of,  and  to  be  prepared  to  take  into  accoimt»  the  circuin- 
stances  which  may  be  found  in  certain  cases  to  influence  and 
control,  so  as  to  modify,  their  natural  and  accustomeil  course. 

Taking  up  in  succession  these  two  points,  I  shall  adveit,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  character  and  results  of  injuries  in  the  living 
imdcr  onlinary  conditions^  or  a|)art  from  the  modifying  circum- 
staiicea  to  wliicli  I  have  just  referred.     And  here  it  may  be  pre- 
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mised  that  little  is  to  be  gained  by  following  tlie  course  of  some 
medico-legal  writers,  especially  abroad,  nf  laying  down  for  guidance 
in  tlie.ir  prognosis,  aibitrary  and  artiticial  schemes  of  classification 
founded  on  the  degi>?e  of  danger  of  various  injuries ;  such  aa 
slight,  severe,  dangerous,  and  fatal  wounds,  characteristics  which 
are  of  too  fluctuating  and  uncertain  a  kiml  to  serve  as  fixed  and 
available  bases  for  reliable  distinctive  teste.  Thus,  in  practice,  it 
is  known  that  a  slight  wound  may  he  converted  into  a  dangerous 
one ;  a  wound  not  usually  considered  mortal  may  teiTiiinate  life, 
and  vice  versa,  from  the  occurrence  of  some  of  the  modifying  cir- 
cumstances previously  adverted  to.  In  preference  to  this,  I  shall 
take  for  my  guide  in  the  prognosis  the  data  deducible  from  the  seat 
of  the  injury  and  the  parts  of  the  body  which  it  may  have 
involved,  or  from  both  sources  of  information  condiiiied. 

And  first,  of  the  prognosis  of  injuries  of  the  nervous  system, 
including  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  the  nervous  ramific-ations. 
Injuries  of  the  ner\'ou3  system^  I  need  scarcely  say,  deser\'e  the 
greatest  attention  from  the  expert,  as  being  a  frequent  cause  of 
both  sudden  and  lingering  deaths.  Sometimes  also  they  are  found 
closely  to  rcseiriMe  the  effects  of  natural  di.sease.  Ilieh  prngresa 
is  likewise  occasionally  influenced  by  natural  causes  afiecting  the 
same  organs.  They  may  prove  fatal,  t,oo,  without  leaving  any  very 
distinct  trace  of  altered  structure  in  the  dead  body. 

The  frequency  of  railway  accidents  has,  of  late,  by  multiply- 
ing this  class  of  injuries,  given  added  importance  to  them,  both  aa 
regards  the  medical  jurist,  and  the  profession  genenilly,  and,  what 
is  to  be  regretted,  has  been  the  occasion  of  bringing  out  not  a 
little  coniiict  of  professional  opinion  on  the  part  of  witnesses  cited 
on  trials  originating  in  such  accidents.  This  undesirable  result 
has  arisen  frr)m  the  circumstance  of  tlieir  serious  character  not 
being  always  apparent  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence ;  and  from 
proper  allowance  not  being  always  made  for  the  possibility  of  their 
giving  rise  to  secondary  effects  in  individual  instances. 

Wounds  of  the  head  are  imi>ortant,  chiefly  from  their  liability 
to  distui'b  the  functions  of  the  brain,  or  to  involve  that  \iscus  in 
active  disease.  AVhen  strictly  local,  they  heal  without  much 
trouble ;  but  even  in  these  circumstances,  they  may  be  complicated 
with  diffuse  abscess,  erysipelas,  or  irritative  fever. 

AMien  the  irritation  stich  wounds  give  rise  to  is  considerable, 
or  even  when  they  a]*pear  slight,  the  brain  and  ita  membranes  may 
sympatlusR  with  injuries  of  tliis  sort ;  or  the  party  may  be  attacked 
with  tetanus,  and  in  these  ways  an  ii^jury  at  fli-st  inconsiderable 
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may  piove  unexpectedly  fatal.     A  simple  blow  on  the  hood,  witli 
or  without  a  scalp  wound,  may  sooner  or  later  lead  to  loischlef 
about  tlie  kmes  of  the  calvarium.     Sometimes  the  diseased  actioD 
thus  set  up  ends  in  hypertrophy  of  the  bones,  which  may  go  on 
for  years,  and  the  calvarium  thus  liecomes  enormously  thickened. 
Again,  the  diseased  action  thus  set  up  may  lead  to  caries  and 
necrosis  of  the  calvarium.     Here  the  disease  may  be  limited  to 
the  original  seat  of  the  injury,  or  it  may  spread   widely,  affecting 
either  one  or  both  tables  of  the  bone.     Again,  a  blow  on  the  head 
may  be  followed  by  acute  inflammation,  with  its  starting  point  in 
the  diploe,  the  consequence  of  extravasation  of  blood,  or  of  the 
breaking  down  of  the   cancellous   tissue  witliout  injury  to  the 
cranial  tables,  though  liable  to  spread  to  these  or  to  induce  pyaemii. 

In  cither  of  these  case^,  the  patient  may  not  appear  to  suffer 
much  or  not  at  all  at  fir^t ;  the  illness,  when  it  occurs  either  in  a 
few  days  or  only  after  weeks,  may  assume  the  chronic  form,  or  it 
may  pi-oA^e  rapidly  fatal 

Instances  oi  such  effects  of  apparently  slight  or  trivial  injuria, 
from  their  occasionally  unexpected  character  are  apt  to  take  the 
practitioner  l)y  suipriae.  They  are  by  no  means  of  very  nnfreq^uenl 
occurrence,  and  such  instances  have  been  cited  from  my  own  pnic- 
tice  in  a  previous  lecture. 

Contusions  of  the  head,  as  a  rule,  are  not  dangerous,  if  un- 
attended with  such  symptoms  of  violence  as  are  set  down  by  most 
surgical  writers  as  the  effects  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  but  which, 
as  we  saw  formerly,  are  by  some  recent  authorities  attributed  in 
every  case  to  contusion  and  mechanical  injury  of  that  oi^jjart 

Punctures,  or  even  simple  fnictures  of  the  bonea  of  the  bead, 
when  unaccompanied  by  uijury  of  the  brain,  are  not  in  general 
followed  by  bad  consequences,  thougli  a  guardetl  prognosis  should 
be  given,  even  in  apparently  shght  cases,  as  the  exact  state  of 
matters  cannot  be  always  known  at  the  time.  Tlie  brain,  how- 
ever, may  be  reached  in  tliis  way,  with  or  without  much  injury 
of  the  soft  and  hard  parts  encasing  it.  Death,  as  we  saw  under 
Infanticide,  may  be  caused  in  infants  by  punctures  through  the 
fontjinelles,  or  tlie  base  of  the  skulL  Again,  the  brain  may  be 
reached  by  penetrating  instruments  through  the  orbits  or  noQtiilaw 

An  interesting  case  of  the  last  kind  led  to  a  trial  at  Abca^ 
deen  in  1855.  A  person  in  Peterhead  had  been  thrust  at  by  » 
walking-stick,  not  by  any  means  a  stout  one,  but  armed  with  a 
small  iron  ferule,  having  a  knob  at  the  extremity  a^Hjut  the 
of  a  large  fx^u.     The  stick  had  passed  through  the  right  lower  e' 
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lid,  partially  displacing  the  orbit  The  man  survived  till  the  third 
day,  at  first  conscious,  and  suffering  great  pain,  though  afterwards 
becoming  comatose.  On  dissection,  the  stick  was  found  to  have 
passed  through  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  aud  to  have  led 
to  lujhealthy  inflammation  of  the  membranes  and  surface  of  the 
right  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  in  the  \ieinity  of  the  fracture. 

I  had  an  opiiortuutty  some  years  ago  of  seeing  a  case  at 
Banchory  which  tenninated  favourably,  where  from  the  history  and 
symptoms  it  appeared  that  a  large  needle  used  for  making  farm 
sacking  had  been  pnsheil  up  the  nostrils  through  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

In  those  cases  of  instantaneous  death  which  are  usually 
known  a.s  concussion,  but  by  some  as  coutiisiou  uf  the  biuin, 
death  is  found  to  be  caused  by  syncope  fi*om  the  depression  of 
the  cerebral  fuQctions.  Compression  of  the  bmin,  where  death 
follows  more  slowly,  leads  to  death  by  coma  or  comato-asphyxia, 
the  arrest  of  tlie  respimtion  following  the  depression  or  anest  of 
the  functions  of  the  brain.  At  a  later  period,  death  may  follow 
as  the  result  of  intlaiumation  of  the  bruin,  originating  in  the 
injuries  ri^ceived — superficial  injuries  ',  commotion,  wfietlier  with- 
out or  with  contusion  ;  fractui'e-s  of  the  skull,  succeeded  either  by 
inflauimalory  or  irritative  fever,  or  compression  from  the  products 
of  the  inflammation,  resolving  itself  into  death  by  coma.  In  the 
same  way,  death  is  often  produced  by  disorganisation  of  the  brain, 
wliich  does  not  necessarily  imply  compression  of  its  substance. 
We  have  seen  already  that  it  was  tOl  lately  held  geuemlly,  that 
death  may  result  from  the  mere  commotion  of  the  brain,  without 
either  fracture  of  the  skull,  effusion  of  blood  within  the  head,  or 
any  other  change  being  obser\^able  in  dissection ;  and  that  this  is 
denied  by  some  later  authoritiea.  The  dispute,  however,  is  not 
of  much  practical  importance ;  since  while  the  latter  contend 
that  a  structural  change  has  actually  oct^un-ed  in  every  such 
instance,  the  former  admit  that  some  such  lesion  may  be 
infern.Hi,  though  the  suddenness  of  the  fatal  event  has  not  alloweil 
time  for  such  subsequent  changes  as  hemorrhage  or  inflam- 
mation, or  for  the  establishment  of  reaction.  Injuries  of  this  soit, 
whether  we  term  them  cases  of  concussion  or  of  contusion  of  the 
biuin,  may  prove  fatal  instantly  and  dirtictly,  or  indirectly,  after 
a  lapse  of  days,  weeks,  or  even  still  longer  periods,  from  the 
consequences  of  the  original  violence.  Thus,  chronic  inflam- 
mation and  its  sequences  may  go  on  progressively  and  terminate 
fatally,  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks,  months,  or  even,  it  is 
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believed,  of  years.     A  case  of  tbb  sort  was  given  in  a  pre\'iou3 
lecture,  p.  432, 

Effusion  of  blood  within  the  cranium,  either  upon  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  into  its  substance,  or  into  the  ventiicles,  from  lacera- 
tions of  the  brain,  from  rupture  of  one  or  inoiv  blood-vessels  by 
a  fractured  bone,  or  by  soj)aratiou  of  its  uieiiibnuies,  is  a  very 
common  cause  of  death  from  violence  producing  commotion  of  the 
brain.  This  has  even  been  found  to  occur  when  there  was  no 
external  mark  of  injury  on  the  head,  an  occxirrence  which  may 
lead  to  a  very  iinjHjrtant  medico-legal  question  in  cases  of  sudden 
death,  namfly.  Whether  tlie  efTusion  has  aiisen  from  violence  or 
from  natural  disea.se  ?  lu  some  cases,  [Muiicidarly  where  the 
Tessels  of  the  brain  are  in  a  diseased  state,  or  where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  softening  of  the  brain,  continued  intoxication,  a  sud- 
den burst  of  passion,  struggling  with  another  person,  or  a  fall, 
may  occasion  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  within  the  head,  and 
cause  a  fatal  effusion  of  lilood.  Such  effusions,  however,  wlien 
spontaneous,  are  most  usually  in  tlie  substance  of  the  biuin,  while 
effusion  from  the  effects  of  violence,  is  most  commonly  on  its 
surface,  or  between  the  brain  and  the  skull. 

Next  in  importance,  though  not  in  frequency,  are  Injuries  of 
the  Spinal  Cord.  Those  which  wound,  divide,  compress,  or  dis- 
organise any  part  of  the  spinal  coi*d,  in  general  prove  fatal  either 
immediately,  or  after  an  interval  of  more  or  less  duration, 
according  to  the  situation,  extent,  or  nature  of  the  injury.  When 
the  cord  is  deeply  j)enetrated  or  injured  at  its  upper  part,  death 
talces  place  immediately.  But  if  the  lesion  is  superficial,  and  at 
a  point  lower  down  in  the  cord,  the  injury  though  not  immedi- 
ately fatal,  is  followed  by  loss  of  pain  and  feeling  below  the 
injured  parts,  and  the  patient  sooner  or  later  dies.  Wounds  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  pressure  from  efi\i8ed  blood,  and  fracture 
or  dislocation  of  the  vertebra*,  j>rove  instantly  fatal  in  consequence 
of  the  circidation  and  respiration  being  brought  to  a  stand. 
Hence  the  importance  in  all  such  cases  of  a  cai^fiil  inspection 
of  the  spine  after  death,  a  point  too  httle  attended  to.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  extravasation 
of  blood  ujwn  the  spinal  cord  is  not  nece&sarily  the  result  of 
violence,  but  may  occur  spontaneously,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr. 
Abercrombie. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  recall  your  attention  to  a  circumstant 
noticed  under  Death  (p.  405),  which  bears  chiefly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, ou  the  class  of  injuries  under  consideration.     I  rtifer  to  the 


fact  that  both  sides  of  the  heart  in  fresh  bodies  may  be  emptied 
of  blooil,  and  that  so  completely,  tliat  the  endocardium  is  not  wet 
enough  to  stain  a  white  cloth  applied  to  it.  The  first  instance 
of  this  sort  which  attracted  my  attention,  was  in  a  man  fifty- 
five  years  of  ajo^o,  who  died  instantly  from  injuries  received  by 
the  chimney  of  a  house  which  was  being  pulled  do^vn  in  Castle 
Street  (Aberdeen)  in  August  18159,  which  fell  on  the  back  of 
bis  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  while  in  a  stooping 
posture.  At  the  inspection,  several  fmctures  of  the  base  of  the 
skull  were  found  radiating  upwards  from  the  foramen  ma^^num 
as  a  centre.  The  appearances  otherwise  were  those  of  deatli  l»y 
syncope.  I  have  since  met  with  two  cases  almost  parallel  with 
the  above. 

The  effects  on  the  nerves  of  concussions  received  on  the  trunk, 
have  been  already  sufficiently  illustrated.  It  may  be  pmper, 
however,  to  remark  liei-e,  that  blows  on  tliis  pait  may  be  instantly 
fatal,  by  leading  to  the  arrest  of  the  hearths  action,  and  con- 
sequently tc»  death  by  syncope,  as  in  concussion  of  the  brain, 
without  leiiviny  any  niorbid  appenrances  in  the  Imdy. 

I  have  now  t(5  notice,  in  the  second  place^  the  effects  of 
injuries  of  the  circtUatory  systeia  Injuries  of  the  circulatory 
system  are  frequent  causes  of  sudden  death,  and  are  often  the 
subject  of  medico-legal  investigation.  The  fatal  issue  arises  from 
the  extreme  exhaustion  and  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  con- 
sequent on  extensive  hiemorrhage  ;  and  the  death  is  by  sjoicopo. 
Injuries  of  the  organs  of  circulation,  may.  however,  jirove  fatal 
otherwise.  Thus  a  less  effusion  of  Wood  than  would  deatmy 
life  may  prove  fatal  from  its  pressure  impelling  the  functions 
of  organs  essential  to  life ;  such  as  the  brain,  the  spinal  cui\i,  the 
heart,  or  lungs. 

A  wound  of  a  blood-vessel  may  instantly  destroy  life  by  the 
admission  of  air  into  the  veins. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  beforehand  what  amount  of  blood  may 
be  lost  without  leading  to  fatal  syncope,  as  this  varies  with  ditferent 
states  of  the  constitution,  and  with  the  habits  of  the  party.  The 
rupture  of  a  varicose  vein,  or  even  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  in 
some  spana'mious  individuals,  will  lead  to  dangerous,  or  even 
fatal,  hiemorrhage  ;  both  of  which  occurrences  I  have  witnessed  in 
practice.  I  have  twice  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
bodies  of  persons  who  had  bled  to  death  from  suicidal  wounds  of 
the  veins  at  the  bend  of  the  arm.  One — a  seaman — was  found 
dead  some  years  ago  in  a  court  in  the  Gallowgate  (Aberdeen),  lying 
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iu  the  recumbent  position  in  bed,  with  the  wounded  arm  hai 
down  in  front  of  it  The  other — a  cattle-dealer  at  Strathdon — in  the 3 
spring  of  1867,  was  found  on  a  hillside  in  a  pool  of  blood,  with  a 
small  superficial  wound  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  and  the  left 
median  basilic  vein  c\it  across  with  a  pen-knife,  a  strap  of  leather 
surrounding  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  as  in  ordinary  venesection. 
In  the  case  of  Christian  Davidson,  referred  to  at  p.  417,  for  caus- 
ing whose  death  a  person  was  tried  at  Aberdeen  in  1854,  the 
di\nsion  of  the  frontal  bran<:h  of  tlie  left  temporal  artery,  with  the 
points  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  had  led  to  fatal  syncope. 

In  all  these  cases  the  parties  were  known  to  have  been  of 
very  intemjjerate  habits.  From  the  same  state  of  matters,  it  is 
notorious  that  cases  of  slight  wounds  of  the  scalp,  or  incised 
wounds  in  the  limbs  of  no  great  depth,  may  lead  to  so  copious  a 
flow  of  blothl  that  the  jtarties,  if  they  did  not  perish  in  this  way, 
as  in  the  three  cases  above  mentioned,  when  unattended  to,  would 
be  left  thereby  in  a  state  of  great  j)n)stnition.  Such  cases  are  not 
unfrequent  at  our  poUce  stations  or  in  taverns  wliere  lighting  has 
been  going  on. 

Tlie  proofs  of  deatli  from  lu'oniorrhage  are  deducible  from  (1) 
the  indications  of  the  wound  having  been  produced  during  life  ;  (2) 
the  absence  of  blood  iu  the  larger  vessels,  and  important  viscera ; 
and  (3)  tlie  healthy  state  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  body. 

So  much  for  the  prognosis  of  wounds  in  generaL  I  have 
now  to  consider  the  consequences  of  wounds  in  different  parts  of 
the  body. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  said  of  wounds  of  the 
head, 

"Wounds  of  the  nock  are  often  the  subject  of  medico-legal 
inquiry.  Cases  of  murder  by  wounds  in  this  situation  occasion- 
aUy  occur,  though  death  fi-ora  this  cause  is  oftener  the  result  of 
suicide  than  of  homicide.  In  the  Cults  ease  previously  adduced 
(p.  468),  the  spinal  cord  was  divided  through  the  intervertebral 
substance  betwixt  two  of  the  cer\icAl  vertehne,  which  at  once 
decided  that  the  case  was  one  of  homicide.  It  should  be  l>ome  in 
mind,  howuver,  that  the  ext-ent  of  injury  intlicte<l  by  a  detei*- 
mined  suicide  may  sometimes  be  very  considerable. 

A  seaman  on  bnanl  a  vessel  in  Aberdeen  harbour,  to  wliom  I 
was  called  some  yeai-s  ago,  was  found  to  have  extensively  divided 
the  soft  parts  iu  front  of  the  vertebwe,  and  the  mark  of  the  edge 
of  the  raior  was  noticeuble  on  the  surface  of  one  of  these  bones; 
and  iu  a  cliiumey-sweep  at  Justice  SUiict  (Aberdeen)  two  incisions 
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had  been  made,  and  two  such  impressions  were  seen  on  the  body 
of  one  of  the  cervical  vertebrae. 

Punctured  wounds  are  occasionally,  though  mrely,  made  in 
this  region  with  suicidal  intent.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Castle- 
reagh  destroyed  himself,  by  phni^nng  the  pen-knife  through  the 
carotid  artery.  In  a  previous  lecture  (p.  419),  I  mentioned  a 
suicidal  case  which  united  the  charactei's  of  an  inciseil  and  a  pene- 
trating wound,  on  the  front  of  the  neck. 

Wounds  of  the  chej*t  may  prove  fatal  in  diftcrent  ways.  The 
most  frequent  cause  of  death  is  syncope,  from  the  haemorrhage 
they  occasion.  A  less  effnsion  of  blood  than  would  destroy  life 
in  this  way  may  lead  to  the  same  resiUt  by  compi'esaion  of  the 
heart,  as  when  effused  into  the  pericjirdium^  or  of  the  lungs,  when 
the  efTuiiion  is  into  the  pleural  cavities.  Ruptures  of  the  heart 
or  large  vessels  witliin  the  chest  may  take  place,  either  from  pres- 
sure or  from  a  blow,  without  any  appearance  of  external  injury. 
The  same  injuries,  however,  it  should  be  known,  may  occur  spon- 
taneously. I  have  already  related  one  instance  of  spontaneous 
rupture  of  the  aorta  in  a  person  free  from  aneurism  or  other  pre- 
vious apparent  disease.  Wounds  of  the  heart  and  lar^e  vessels 
are  not  necessarily  instjmtly  fatal.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
at  Oldmeldrum,  in  July  1857,  for  the  munler  of  whom  a  man 
(Booth)  was  tried  and  execute<l,  the  heart  had  been  transfixed  with 
a  deer  knife,  notwithstanding  which  the  victim,  after  the  receipt 
of  the  injury,  left  the  apartment  (n  shop),  ran  across  the  street, 
returned  to  the  shop,  and  to  the  back  of  the  counter,  before  falling 
ddwn  ilrad. 

lu  injuiies  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  death  sometimes  follows 
from  the  division  of  the  arteries  of  the  viscera. 

Wounds  of  the  organs  of  generation  occasinimlly  lead  to  fatal 
hiemon'hage  without  any  of  the  lai^er  vessels  having  been  divided. 
A  few  years  ago  several  remarkable  cases  from  wounds  in  the  labia 
of  the  female  occun-iid  in  Edinburgli  and  Glasgow. 

In  182f>,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Pollock  was  tried  at  Edin- 
burgh for  the  munler  of  his  wife,  by  inflictinjr  two  woimds  of  this 
sort.  Two  incisions  of  the  inner  side  of  the  right  labitmi  and 
nympha,  penetrating  to  the  depth  of  two-and-a-half  inches,  were 
observed  on  dissection,  and  the  clothes  in  the  vicinity  were  stained 
with  blood.  TliG  woman  was  intoxicaUrd  at  the  time  of  receiving 
these  wounds.  Pollock  was  convicted,  and  condemned  to  death, 
but  hangexi  him.self  before  the  day  of  execution. 

Two  persons  were  tried  at  Edinburgh  in  1831  for  inflicting  a 
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wound  in  the  labium  of  a  woman.      It  was  three-quarters  of  an 

inch  in  length,  and  three  inches  in  depth.  She  died  from  loss  of 
blood  sofjn  after  ita  inlUution.  Tbe  parties  escaped  a  charge  of 
murder  from  want  of  proof  as  to  which  of  them  had  given  the 
wound. 

Two  persons  were  tried  at  Glasgow  in  1830  and  1831  for 
causing  the  death  of  tlieir  wives  in  tins  way,  and  both  were  con- 
victed and  executed. 

A  case  of  this  sort  was  tried  at  Aberdeen  in  the  autumn  of 
1849,  but,  from  the  impossibility  of  determining  which  of  the  two 
parlies  tried  had  iiiflictt;*!  the  fatal  wound  in  the  vagi^^i  *  verdict 
of  not  proven  was  returned  In  this  instance  two  incisions  were 
discovered,  one  at  the  left  labium,  tlie  other  at  the  entrance  of  tbe 
vagina  at  its  upper  part,  and  the  female,  who  was  pregnant,  did 
not  survive  above  ten  minutes. 

In  connection  with  this  aubject,  it  is  important  to  notice  that, 
in  a  discusaiou  wliich  look  place  in  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical 
Society,  it  was  suggested  by  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson  that  the 
spontaneous  origin  of  such  wounds  in  pregnant  females  was  not  by 
any  means  impossible.  In  support  of  this  view,  he  referred  to  a 
case  reported  to  him  by  Dr.  Kyle  of  Dundee,  where  a  pregnant 
woman  died  from  the  rupture  of  a  large  vein  in  one  of  tlie  labia, 
produced  apparently  by  straining  while  on  the  night-stooL  On 
the  same  occasion,  Dr.  Thomaon  brought  forward  a  case  from  his 
own  practice,  where  a  woman,  six  weeks  after  delivery,  had  nearly 
perished  by  haemorrhage  from  a  wound  in  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  vagina,  at  the  union  of  its  upper  with  the  middle  third,  large 
enough  to  admit  the  finger  to  the  depth  of  al>out  half  an  inch 
It  was  believed  by  the  narrator  that  the  wound  had  occitrred 
during  an  intercourse  of  the  woman  with  her  husband  without 
any  \iolence  on  his  part. 

Ee  this  as  it  may,  it  should  not  he  forgotten  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  wounds  of  the  labia  may  be  produced  accidentally. 
Several  years  ago  I  was  called  to  a  young  woman  wlio,  while  in 
drink,  had  fallen  upon  a  chambor  pot  ami  wounded  this  part,  which 
bled  profusely,  and  retiuired  to  have  the  haemorrhage  arrested  by 
pressure. 

A  curious  anomaly  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  woman  Harvey 
at  Cults  in  1854,  previously  referred  to  as  an  instance  of  homi- 
cidal cut-throat.  The  assassin,  after  the  girFs  death  from  the 
extensive  and  deep  wound  in  the  throat,  had  inflicte<l  a  deep, 
penetrating  wound  of  the  vulva,  from  which,  unlike  that  on  the 


neck,  which  had  bled  oo]>i(iusly,  only  a  littla  l>l(>r>dy  senun  had 
oozed.  At  tlie  trial  in  tlie  High  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Edinbui^h, 
I  wn-s  asked  by  the  jud^e  (the  late  Lord  Justice-Clerk  Hope),  how 
I  could  account  for  this  genital  wound.  The  only  hypothesis  I 
coidd  otter  was  that  the  assassin  had  wished  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  woman  ha<l  been  %iolated,  wliich,  in  case  of  the  discovery 
lending  in  his  direction,  would  avert  suspicion  from  him,  as  it  was 
known  that  the  girl  was  his  own  concubine^  whom  it  would  not 
be  suppOHOil  he  would  force. 

I  now  come,  in  the  th^rd  place,  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
progress  of  injuries  of  the  respiratory  system.  Amongst  the  most 
important  of  these  are  wounds  of  the  chest  and  lungs.  Contusions 
and  fractures  of  the  ribs,  and  woimds  of  the  pleura  and  lungs,  are 
not  unusual  forms  of  homicide,  and  prove  fatal  from  the  shock,  by 
way  of  syncope ;  by  the  intemipLiou  to  tlio  functions  of  respira- 
tion, causing  death  by  asphyxia ;  or  they  lead  to  the  same  result 
from  tJie  consequent  haemorrliage  ending  in  syncope;  or  the  in- 
flammation and  pain  which  are  occasioned  by  the  violence  may 
destroy  life  more  gradually.  In  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest, 
the  entrance  of  the  air  may  cause  collapse  of  the  lungs,  and  death 
by  asphyxia.  The  lungs  may  also  be  compressed  from  blood  or 
other  fluids,  in  one  or  both  cavities  of  the  pleura.  Wounds  of  the 
lungs,  likewise,  by  broken  ribs  or  other  means,  wliich  protluce 
emphysema  of  these  organs,  cause  death  by  suffocation,  Pneurao- 
thorax,  froni  fractured  ribs  having  wounded  the  lungs,  or  the 
decomposition  of  blood  or  other  fluid  effused  into  the  chest, 
is  speedily  fatal  by  asphyxia,  when  lioth  sides  are  affected  ;  when 
confined  to  one  side,  the  patient  may  recover.  When  both  sides 
of  the  chest  are  o]>ened  by  penetrating  wounds,  even  withnufc  injury 
of  the  lungs,  death  takes  place  almost  immediately  by  collapse  of 
the  lungs  and  consequent  asphyxia.  Wounds  laying  open  the 
larynx  and  trachea  are  not  necessarily  fatal,  but  they  may  cause 
death  by  asphyxia  thougli  no  other  important  jmrt  is  injured,  from 
the  hsemorrhftge  filling  up  the  air-passagea  ;  or  in  cases  of  the  com- 
plete division  of  the  trachea,  by  the  retraction  of  the  lower  orifice 
impeding  respiration.  Wlien  the  wound  is  situated  between  the  os 
hyoifles  and  the  thyroid  cartilage,  fluids  which  are  being  swallowed 
are  apt  to  fall  into  the  larynx,  and  cause  suffocation.  Wounds  of 
the  larynx,  particularly  lacerated  wounds,  may  also  prove  fatal  by 
\-iolent  inliauuiiatiou  of  the  parts.  Wounds  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea  are  rendered  much  more  dangerous  when  the  pharynx  or 
oesophagus  has  also  been  wounded,  in  consequence  of  matters^ 
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attempted  to  be  swallowed  or  that  may  be  ejected  from  the  stomach 
entering  tlie  trachea.  But  even  injuries  of  this  kind  are  not 
necessarily  fatal.  When  death  takes  place  from  self-inflicted 
wounds  in  the  throat,  it  is  in  general  owing  to  some  of  the  large 
blood-vessels  or  nen^es  which  lie  contiguous  to  the  wind-pipe 
being  also  wounded  in  the  attempt  on  life. 

This  brings  me,  in  the  last  place,  to  notice  shortly  the  prog- 
nosis in  injuries  of  the  abdomen.  Homicide  has  frequently  been 
committed  by  causing  contusions  and  other  wounds  on  the  part« 
contained  in  the  alxlomcn  and  pelvia  These  prove  fatal  in 
different  ways:  (1)  by  the  shock  or  impression  made  upon  the 
nervous  syst<*m ;  (2)  by  haemorrhage ;  (3)  by  inflammation  ;  and 
(4)  by  interfering  with  the  nutrition  of  the  system.  To  some  of 
these  modes  of  dcatlL  I  have  already  alluded:  to  others  I  shall 
now  briefly  advert 

We  liave  seen  that  blows  or  other  injuries  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  either  without  or  with  lesion  of  the  deep-seated  organs, 
may  prove  fatal  immtdiat^ily,  or  after  a  lapse  of  some  time,  with- 
out inflammation  or  other  reaction  having  been  set  up.  "We  have 
also  seen  the  etl'eets  of  loss  of  blood  on  the  contents  of  the 
viscera  in  leading  to  death  from  sinking  of  the  powers  of  life, 
without  reaction  being  established,  or  inflammation  being  set 
up  in  cases  where  these  viscera  have  been  injured  seriously. 
In  such  instances  the  death  is  by  way  of  syncope.  Contusions 
from  blows,  and  other  injuries  of  the  belly  and  pelvis,  are  likewise 
sometimes  fatal  ]iy  inducing  inflammatidn,  though  the  internal 
organs  are  not  injured.  Penetrnting  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  even 
where  the  intestine  is  wounded,  are  not  necessarily  fatal,  for  the 
effusion  of  their  contents  into  the  belly  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
and  the  consequent  inflammation  may  be  inconsiderable.  Tlie 
same  remark  appHes  to  niptiue  of  the  intestines  without  external 
wound.  It  is  to  lie  ke]>t  in  view  by  (lie  medieval  jurist  that  in 
some  cases  death  happens  very  suddenly  from  a  spontaneoxis 
rupture  of  some  part  of  the  bowels,  even  without  any  previous 
disease.  Injuries  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  bladder,  are 
often  attended  with  the  same  fatal  consequences  as  injuries  of  the 
l»owels. 

This  leads  me  on  to  the  consideration  of  circumfftanceB  which 
are  occasional  [y  found  so  to  interfere  with  the  natural  progress  of 
injuries  in  the  living,  as  to  control  and  modify  their  accustomed 
course. 

Such    of   these   modifying    circumstances   as   ai'e    generally 
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applicalile,  more  or  leas,  to  the  whole  or  the  greater  number  of  the 
injuries  which  I  have  included  under  homicide,  were  considered 
under  that  head.  Those  which  require  to  he  adverted  to  here  are 
such  as  refer  specially  to  the  one  under  discussion. 

Of  the  first  of  these  luodifying  circumstiincvea — age — little  need 
be  said.  It  is  known  that,  wliile  on  tlie  one  hand,  cliildren  readily 
succumb  to  certain  forma  of  violence,  on  the  other,  they  show 
a  wonderfid  power  of  recovery  from  the  consequences  of  others 
of  them  ;  it  is  etjually  well  known  that  adult  age  presents  a 
better  chance  of  escape  than  does  old  age  from  the  severer  forms 
of  ijijurj'. 

Etj^ually  marked  differences  distinguish  the  sexes,  particularly 
during  the  child-bearing  period  of  the  female,  who  at  other  times, 
as  a  rule,  succumbs  less  readUy  than  the  male  to  many  forms  of 
violence. 

Certain  constitutional  peculiarities,  natural  or  acquired,  render 
injuries  much  more  serious  to  some  individuals  than  the  same 
injuries  would  be  to  others.  Thus,  the  bones  in  some  are  so  tliiu 
and  brittle  as  easily  to  be  fractured  by  slight  blows  or  falls.  In 
1833,  a  workman,  in  a  squabble,  received  a  blow  with  the  fist  on 
the  shoulder,  wliich  was  followed  by  diffuse  abscess,  and  death  in 
a  few  days.  At  the  inspection,  the  head  of  the  humerus  was  found 
to  be  a  mere  shell,  almost  without  cancelli,  and  extensively  com- 
minuted. About  the  same  date,  a  carter,  leaping  from  the  shaft 
of  his  cart,  on  which  he  had  been  seated,  broke  both  thigh  bones 
and  one  of  the  tibite.  Several  of  his  long  bones  had  previously 
been  fractured  from  evjually  trivial  causes.  A  skaiU  in  our 
museum,  extensively  fractured  on  one  side  by  a  blow,  is  that  of 
an  old  man,  and  is  unusually  thin  at  the  seat  of  the  fracture. 
The  case  led  to  the  trial  of  a  man  in  1848,  for  the  death  of  his 
father  at  Kildrummy  (Aberdeenshire),  by  a  blow  with  a  shoe- 
maker's instnmient  known  as  a  "  devil." 

Some  people  are  of  such  a  pretematuxally  phlogistic  or  hsemor- 
rhagic  diathesis,  that  dangerous  inflammation  or  haemorrhage  may 
follow  trifling  blows  or  wounds.  The  same  serious  consequences 
may  follow  similar  slight  injuries  in  persons  of  intemj>erate  habits 
or  broken-down  constitutions,  l>esidea  the  liability  of  the  one  to 
delirium  tremens,  and  the  other  to  gangrena  In  such  parties,  too, 
and  in  persons  suffering  from  previous  injuries  and  diseases,  death 
not  unusually  occurs  suddenly  in  drunken  quarrels,  in  which  it 
may  be  difficult  to  say  what  share  should  be  attributed  to  the  blows 
which  may  have  been  received,  and  what  to  passion,  intoxication. 
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the  struggle,  the  enfeebled  constitution,  or  previous  disease, 
of  this  sort  mi^ht  easily  be  multiplied  where  dissection  has  pointed 
out  a  ruptured  aneurism,  apoplexy  with  diseased  state  of  the 
arteries  at  the  base  of  tlie  bmin,  disease  of  the  heart,  advanced 
phthisis,  pneumonia,  etc.  Subsequent  injury  or  diseaae  may 
modify  the  result  of  the  injury,  as  may  the  neglect  of  treatment, 
or  of  hygienic  precautions  on  the  jmrt  of  the  patient  or  his 
medical  attendant 

Having  now  concluded  these  remarks  in  regard  to  the  proper 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  wounds,  and  other  injuries  included  in 
law  under  that  designation,  it  only  remains  to  tre^t  of  the  medico- 
legal inspection  after  death  fiom  wounds.  In  cases  of  death  from 
violence,  several  medico-legal  questions  may  arise  which  can  only 
be  settled  by  a  general  survey  of  the  body,  and  a  carefully  con- 
ducted external  examination  of  the  corpse  and  its  acc-essoriea,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  dissection  of  its  internal  cavities.  The  first 
point  for  the  medical  jurist  to  ascertain  in  these  cases,  is  the 
nature  of  the  woiuid,  whether  contused,  lacerated,  incised,  or 
otherwise.  Secondly,  he  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether 
the  wound  has  been  recently  inflicted,  or  has  been  of  longer 
standing.  Tiiirdly.  he  has  to  determine  whether  it  had  been 
inflicted  during  life  or  after  death.  Fourthly,  any  weapon  found 
should  be  compared  with  the  external  wound,  and  with  the 
clothes  where  they  have  been  penetrated  by  it  Fifthly,  any 
foreign  body  foun<l  in  tlie  wound  shoidd  be  carefully  preserved. 
Sixthly,  the  lengthy  breadtli,  and  depth  of  the  woimd,  are  to  be 
carefully  measured.  S<iventhly,  the  situation  and  direction  of  the 
wound  demand  attention  as  affoniing  evidence  of  the  intent  of  the 
person  who  inflicted  it  The  mauner  in  which  the  wound  had 
been  inflicbed  may  indicate  the  relative  position  of  the  individuals 
concerned  at  the  moment  of  its  infliction.  The  situation  and 
direction  of  a  wound  may  be  also  of  importance  in  ascertaining 
whether  the  fatal  wound  had  been  inllictwl  by  another,  or  by  the  in- 
dividual liimself.  Eighthly,  the  probable  manner,  force,  and  weaptm 
employed  for  their  iniliction,  are  often  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  wounds,  together  with  the  known  effects 
of  certain  weapons  or  wounding  bodies,  when  applied  with  different 
degrees  of  force.  Lastly,  the  question  whether  death  has  been 
the  result  of  accident,  suicide,  or  honiici<le,  may  sometimes  admit 
of  being  decided  by  tlie  medical  examiner. 

Many  of  these  various  points  have  been  necessarily  antici- 
pated ;  and  others  of  them  belong  to  the  legal  ratiier  than  to  the 
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medical  proof,  tliougli  they  cannot  be  properly  overlooked  Ly  the 
mediiml  jurist,  wlio  is,  from  his  position,  best  fitted  to  fonn  a  correct 
estimate  of  their  bearing  on  the  case  in  hand.  General  rule-s,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  laid  down  which  shall  be  applicable  to  the  vary- 
ing circximstances  of  individual  instances  of  suspected  homicide. 
Still  there  arc  some  data  of  a  general  nature  whioli  re<iuiTe  the 
attention  of  the  medical  examiner,  and  are  certain  to  be  of 
essential  importance  towards  the  eluciilRtion  of  the  several  pointa 
I  Ijave  enumerated.  These  I  shall  therefore  pass  in  review,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  not  in  the  precise  order  in  which  I  have  stated 
them,  but  as  they  may  be  expected  to  come  imder  the  notice  of 
the  examiner  at  the  post-mortem  examination. 

First,  then,  some  preliminary  observation  may  be  demanded 
before  proceeding  to  the  examination  proper,  whicb  may  throw 
Hght  on  the  cose  where  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  previous 
history,  and  when  a  body  is  found  under  suspucious  or  doubtful 
circumstances ;  such  as  (a)  the  precise  position  of  the  corpse ; 
(b)  the  sex ;  (c)  the  apparent  aj^e ;  (d)  tlie  general  conformation 
of  the  body ;  (e)  the  clothing,  whether  complete  or  otherwise,  un- 
disturbed or  displaced  in  any  way  ;  if  torn,  soiled,  stained  with 
blood,  dirt,  mud,  etc. ;  (/)  the  locality,  whether  an  open  spot,  or 
a  concealed  place ;  (^)  the  gronnd,  whether  showing  traces  of  a 
stniggle;  marks  of  footprints  diiferent  from  those  which  might 
have  been  left  by  the  deceased,  and  if  so^  in  what  direction  they 
admit  of  being  traced ;  (A)  the  probable  period  the  corpse  may 
have  lain  at  the  place,  etc.  The  data  for  the  settlement  of  several 
of  these  points  have  been  already  discussed  ;  as  also  certain 
inlerences  to  be  drawn  trom  them  ;  while  to  some  of  them  1  shall 
liave  ^:^  recur  presently. 

Til  is  preliminary  observation  over,  the  external  examination  of 
the  body  may  be  proceeded  with,  and  first,  the  nature  of  the 
wound,  whether  incised,  punctured,  contused,  etc.,  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  data  akuady  laid  down.  Second,  whether  it 
had  been  inflicted  recently  or  more  remotely,  and  whether  during 
life,  or  only  after  death.  Third,  the  weapon,  if  any  has  been  found 
near  the  body,  has  to  be  compared  with  the  exterior  of  the  wound, 
and  also  with  the  clothes  where  they  had  been  penetrated  by  it ; 
these,  along  w^th  the  weapon,  being  carefiiUy  preserved,  labelled, 
and  the  label  signed  for  sul>sef[nent  indentitiisatinu.  Fourth, 
any  foreign  body  found  in  the  wound  must  be  preserved,  and 
note  taken  of  its  nature ;  whether  clothes,  fragmeuts  of  wood, 
wadding,  or  otherwise.      Fifth,  the  amoimt  of  blood  which  may 
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have  escaped  from  the  wound,  and  its  distribution  round  its 
edges,  on  the  clothes,  or  on  the  articlea  on  the  ground  in  the 
>ncimty  of  the  corpse,  deserves  attention.  Sixth,  in  gunshot 
wounds,  any  stains  from  gunjx)wder  should  be  looked  for  and 
noted  if  present,  either  about  the  lips  of  the  wound,  or  al>out  the 
fingejs  and  mouth  of  the  corpse.  Seventh,  the  size  of  the  wound 
should  be  carefully  measured  and  noted.  Eighth,  its  direction 
and  dcptli,  points  of  great  importauce,  demand  a  methodical  course 
of  procedure.  For  this  purpose  the  inspector  should  not  proceed 
at  rjindom,  but  in  a  systematic  manner.  A  circular  incision  sliould 
with  this  view  be  carrietl  around,  about  three  or  four  inches  from 
tlie  woimd,  taking  care  not  to  interfere  with  it ;  and  the  integu- 
mpnts  then  dissected  oB",  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre. 
The  same  mode  of  procedure  should  be  adopted  with  the  muscles. 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  bones  ;  in  short,  all  the  parts  implicated 
in  the  couree  of  the  wound.  In  this  way  only  can  an  accurate 
idea  be  formed  of  the  tissues  involved  in  tlie  wound,  the  direction 
in  which  they  have  been  divided,  the  foreign  bodies  which  may 
liave  lodged  there,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  assassin  and  his 
victim  at  the  moment  of  its  iiitliction.  By  these  means  also,  the 
examiner  can  best  iisr,t;rtain  whether  the  wonnd  has,  or  has  not, 
been  necessarily  mortal ;  how  and  by  what  instniment  it  has  lieen 
caused ;  what  iteritnl  of  time  luis  probably  elapsed  between  the 
receipt  of  the  injuiy  and  the  death  of  the  party  ;  and  whether 
the  person  has  suffered  pain  to  any  great  extent  or  otherwisa 

This  stage  of  the  examination  completed,  the  inspector  has 
only  further  tvi  proceed  to  the  dissection  of  the  body  for  which  no 
sjtecial  directions  require  to  he  given,  in  so  far  as  the  cavities  are 
concerned.  The  distribution  of  the  !>lood  auH  the  tracing  of  the 
extent  of  the  wound  or  other  injur}'  are  the  chief  tilings  to  be 
attended  to.  By  carefwDy  asoertaining  the  state  and  distribution 
of  the  blood  in  the  heart,  lungs,  and  brain,  the  mode  of  death  will 
be  learned — a  point  of  some  importance. 

Lastly,  the  nature  and  circumstances  under  which  the  body  is 
fouiid  may  enable  the  medical  examiner  sometimes  to  decide  the 
question  whether  death  has  been  the  result  of  accident,  suicide,  or 
homicide.  Thus: — Contusions  are  very  rarely  self-inflicted, 
though  exceptions  to  this  occur.  Suiciile,  for  instance,  is  sonae- 
times  committed  by  the  party  casting  himself  from  a  precipice  or 
window,  instances  of  which  are  met  with  in  maniacs  and  drunkards. 
Prisoners  and  maniacs  have  also  been  known  to  dash  themselves 
against  a  wall.     A  fatal  accident  of  this  kind  occurred  at  Union 
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Place,  Aberdeen,  a  few  winters  ago,  by  a  tradesman,  during  a 
snow-stonn,  wliile  running  fast,  coniLag  forcibly  against  a  pro- 
jecting iron  railing.  Although,  as  a  rule^  ctintusions  are  very 
rarely  sulf-inflicted,  yet  it  is  often  very  difficult,  in  many  caaes, 
to  determine  whetlier  they  have  been  the  result  of  nccident,  or  of 
injury  inflicted  by  another  person.  The  assailant  usually  strikes 
about  the  face  or  upper  part  of  the  chest,  but  these  parts  also 
Buffer  in  an  accidental  fall.  The  case  is  different  when  the  con- 
tusion is  met  with  in  a  part  of  the  body  which  could  not  have 
been  injured  accidentally,  as  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arms  or  legs, 
on  different  sides  of  the  legs,  and  the  like. 

Very  severe  contusions  or  lacerations,  which  could  only  have 
been  inflicted  by  means  nf  an  axe,  hiuunier,  or  other  such  ponder- 
ous weapon,  are  almost  always  inflicted  by  another  for  the  piu'[>a3e 
of  murder.  In  such  cases,  accident  nud  .suicide  arc  generally  both 
out  of  the  question. 

Lacerated  wounds,  as  a  rule,  are  the  result  of  accident,  thougli 
maniacs  have  l>een  known  to  inflict  severe  injuries  of  this  kind  on 
themselves, 

A  penetrating  wound  in  a  concealed  part  is  highly  suspicious 
of  murder.  The  part  of  the  body  struck  at  by  the  assiLssin  will 
be  influenced  by  the  chamcter  of  the  weapon  he  employs,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  handled  by  him.  Thus,  he  will  strike  with  a 
dagger  or  poniant,  which  he  holds  with  the  point  imdermost, 
dowTiwanls,  and  inwards  at  the  root  of  the  ueL*k,  or  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest  of  his  victim  ;  while,  if  he  stabs  with  a  long  knife,  he 
aims  at  the  region  of  the  heart.  Death  by  sUibbing  is  generally 
the  deeii  of  another  person  for  the  purjiose  of  murder.  It  occurs 
rarely  for  the  purpose  of  s\iicide,  and  still  more  rarely  by  accident. 

Incised  wounds  of  a  serious  kind  are  very  infrequent  in 
purely  medico-legal  practice,  except  in  instances  of  suicide. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  in  cases  of  suicide,  wounds  are 
seldom  made  steadily^  so  as  to  form  a  clean  cut,  unless  the  per- 
son is  in  a  state  of  delinimi.  But  few  persons  commit  suicide  who 
are  not  either  iu  delirium,  or  in  a  state  resembling  it,  at  the  time. 
Besides,  a  very  clean  cut  may  be  intiicte<l  with  a  shaip  knife  by 
a  determined  siucide  though  not  delirious ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  wound  made  by  an  assassin  may  be  ragged  and  uneven 
from  the  struggles  of  hia  victim.  No  great  reliance,  therefoi'e,  is 
to  be  placed  in  this  indication  of  suicidal  wounds;  neither  is  any 
confidence  to  be  placed  on  the  e\'idence  deduced  from  the  number 
of  the  wounds,  which,  in  suicide,  are  said  to  be  generally  few  in 
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number.  Suicidal  wounds  are,  as  a  role,  veiy  seldom  inflicted  on 
the  back  or  left  side  of  the  body  unless  the  individual  is  left- 
banded.  Self-inflicted  woimda  also  very  rarely  occur  in  a  coft- 
cealed  part  of  the  body.  In  cases  of  suicide,  the  situation  of  the 
wound  varies  with  the  kind  of  weapon  used.  Thus,  if  a  suicide 
shoots  himself,  he  generally  shoots  himself  through  the  head ;  if 
he  stabs  himself,  he  does  it  in  the  chest  or  belly ;  if  he  efiPects  his 
purpose  by  a  cutting  instrument  or  incision,  he  selects  the  throat 
Suicide  in  females  is  seldom  accomplished  by  cutting  instruments 
or  firearms.  If  there  is  a  woxmd  upon  the  body,  and  no  weapon 
is  found  near  it,  or  if  the  weapon  is  found  concealed  where  it 
could  not  have  been  placed  by  the  deceased,  accident  and  suicide 
are  both  out  of  the  question.  Murderers  often  use  several  weapons 
to  despatch  their  victims,  first  employing  one  to  stun,  and  then 
another  to  stab,  shoot,  or  strangle  their  victims.  Suicides,  on  the 
other  hand,  seldom  use  more  than  one  method,  though  to  this 
there  have  been  some  exceptions.  If  gun-shot  wounds  occur  on 
the  back,  they  cannot  have  been  self-inflicted. 
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DEATH  BY  DEOWNINO. 

Dkath  by  Asi'HYxiA — DUFcrent  Stages — Morbid  Appearances.  Death  by  Drown- 
INO — Allegeil  Motlea  of  ita  Occurrence — Syccope  (Neuro-iKiralysia) — Coma — 
Aitphyxia — Coinato- Asphyxia — Phenomena  of  Death  by  Drowning.  Moilbid 
ArrKARANCKS  IX  Death  by  Dkownino— Indicatire  of  Death  by  Asphyxia — 
ludicatire  of  Death  by  Subioenuon^Externftl  Appearances. 


In  the  various  forms  of  injury  which  have  been  passed  under 
review,  as  couiiiig  under  the  medico-legal  designation  of  wounds, 
we  have  seen  the  prominent  place  which  s}'ucope  occupied  as 
a  cause  of  death — whether  from  pure  loss  of  blood,  the  amount 
of  shock  at  the  outset,  or  the  consequent  exhnnstion.  In 
the  class  of  cases  which  wo  have  now  to  consider,  the  leadinj^ 
form  in  which  death  occurs  is  that  of  apnoea  or  asphyxia- — a  mode 
of  death  common,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  all  the  instances 
of  drowning,  hanging,  atranj^ilation,  sufiTocation,  and  smothering — 
the  subjects  in  question — though  each  of  these  presents  certain 
peculiarities  which  serve  to  discriminate  and  distinguish  it. 

This  being  the  case,  it  may  be  proper,  before  proceeding  to 
discuss  these  five  forms  of  death  separately,  to  point  out  the 
characteristics  of  asphyxia  generally,  as  almost  equally  appli- 
cable to  each.  Three  stages,  then,  may  be  observed  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  asphyxia.  The  first  is  characterised  by  the  intensity 
of  the  sensation  which  prompts  to  the  acts  of  inspiration,  anil  the 
consequently  violent  and  laborious,  though  ineffectual,  attempts  to 
appease  that  sensation  by  the  action  of  all  the  muscles  of  inspira- 
tion, and  in  some  instances  by  other  actions  voluntarj'  and  in- 
stinctive, but  still  under  the  guitlaiico  of  sensibility.  The  next 
stage  is  distinguished  by  insensibility,  rapidly  increasing,  and 
attended  with  irregular  spasms  or  convulsions ;  and  the  last  by 
cessation  of  all  effort,  and  of  all  outward  signs  of  life,  while  the 
heart's  action  and  the  circulation  are  known  still  to  go  on  for  a 
short  time. 

As  a  gencml  rule,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  first  two  of 
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these  stages  are  usually  over  within  three  minutes,  seldom  extend- 
ing to  five,  and  that  the  circulation  through  the  heart  has  very 
generally  ceased  within  less  than  ten  minutes  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  obstruction. 

In  those  cases  of  hanging  ami  strangulation  in  which  the 
tracliea  is  completely  compressed  from  the  outset,  the  insensibility 
is  almost  instantaneous.  In  drowning — and,  perhaps,  in  most 
cases  of  smothering  and  suffocation — the  first  two  stages  may  last 
for  about  two  minutes  on  an  average,  but  not  longer,  unless 
where  the  air  is  only  partially  excluded  from  the  lungs.  Con- 
trary to  what  has  been  asserted,  habit  has  little  or  no  influence  on 
the  length  of  time  for  wliich  this  privation  of  air  may  be  borne. 
There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  life  has  been  restored  in 
any  case  of  asphyxia  after  from  five  to  ten  minutes'  arrest  of  the 
respimtion — the  very  latest  period  which  can  be  assigned  to  the 
continuance  of  the  heait's  action  after  the  entire  cessation  of  the 
fuucttons  of  the  lungs. 

\Vhc!n  discussing  the  ditlerent  forms  or  modes  of  death  (Lec- 
ture XX1V.)»  I  had  occasion  to  lay  down  the  post-mortem  appear- 
ances which  sen'e  to  characterise  asphyxia  generally :  these  being, 
I  need  only  here  remind  you,  the  accumuliitiou  of  the  blood  in  the 
veins,  and  its  comparative  scantiness  in  the  arteries ;  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  right  heart,  liver,  spleen,  brain,  and  kidneys ;  at  times 
also  venous  plethora  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  in  j>ortions  of  the 
common  integimienta.  In  these  cases,  on  viewing  the  dead  body, 
the  face,  except  at,  or  shortly  after  death,  is  observed  to  be  rosy, 
reddish,  or  somewhat  livid ;  the  eyes,  though  oftenest  natural,  may 
be  prominent,  clear,  and  fixed  ;  the  features  are  usually  calm 
though  occasionally  expressive  of  suflering ;  the  cadaveric  lividity 
of  the  dependent  parts  of  the  body  is  mostly  of  a  pronounced  sort; 
the  cadaveric  rigidity  is  well  marked  and  persistent ;  the  cerebral 
sinuses  are  full,  and  the  interior  of  tlie  brain  dotted  with  bloody 
points,  and  accumulation  of  serum  is  at  times  encountered  in  the 
cerebral  ventricles ;  the  root  of  the  tongue  is  swollen  and  red  ;  the 
trachea  and  larger  bronclii  are  reddened,  and  frothy  fluid,  some- 
times reddish,  is  met  with  in  their  interior;  the  lungs  are  dis- 
tended and  congested ;  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  vense  cavie,  and  their  principal  bmnchea.  ore 
distended  with  dark  fluid  blood,  as  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  Little  blood  is  encountered  in  the 
left  cavities  of  the  heart,  or  in  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  veins. 
Congestion  to  any  marked  extent  of  the  scalp  and  face,  and  of 
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niucoua  lining  of  tlie  alimentary  tube^  is  randy  encountered  in 
cases  of  rapi<I  asph^^xia. 

This  summary  of  the  appearances  in  the  body  after  death  by 
asphyxia  generally  does  not,  however,  include  all  the  pecidiarities 
whicli  may  be  encountered  in  some  of  its  special  forms  or  exclude 
other  peculiarities  in  certain  of  these»  nor  are  all  the  appearances 
I  luive  enumerated  constantly  encountered  in  every' individual 
instance  of  fatal  asphyxia,  however  well  marked  otherwise.  This 
will  come  out  under  the  ditlereiiL  fonns  of  this  mode  of  death. 

These  I  commence  with  death  by  drowning.  This  form  of 
asphyxia  opens  up  a  Htuily  of  hrj^h  impi>rtauco  to  the  tneilicnl 
jurist,  and  one  which  will  consequently  demand  a  proportionate 
degree  of  attention  from  us.  There  are  circumataiices  connectctl 
with  the  subject  of  death  by  drowning  winch  tli3linfj:iusli  it  to 
some  extent  from  other  toruis  of  sudden  death.  There  is  not.  for 
instance,  the  same  amount  of  unanimity  amongst  authors  as  to  the 
precise  moile  of  death  as  mi^'bt  have  been  expeek-d  in  such  a 
case  as  is  here  presented  to  us,  the  leading  phenomena  of  which 
are  to  such  au  extent  well  understood  and  so  uncomphcated  in 
their  character.  Again,  authors  have  differed  aa  to  tlie  appear- 
ances to  be  encountered  in  the  dea<l  body  iu  the  case  of  U»e 
drowned,  and  have  assigned  a  different  amount  of  value  and  im- 
portance to  the  absence  of  certain  of  these,  and  the  presence  of 
others.  Hence,  the  extreme  opinions  which  we  encounter  iu 
our  earlier  medico-legal  writings,  especially  as  to  the  facility  of 
determining,  from  the  examination  of  the  body,  the  cause  of 
death  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  to  its  utter  imposHibility  on 
the  other.  Much,  however,  of  this  discrepancy  comes  to  dis- 
api»ear  on  a  little  consideration  given,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
circumstances  attendant  on  the  hist  act  of  life ;  and,  secondly,  to 
the  proper  appreciation  of  the  influences  affecting  the  body  at  the 
]ieriod  at  which  it  may  l»c  presentecl  for  examination,  whether  from 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  party,  or  from 
the  character  of  the  medium  or  media  in  which  the  body  has  lain 
since  death.     All  this  will  come  out  most  clearly  as  we  proceed. 

Without  further  preface,  then,  1  go  on  to  remark  that  the 
finding  of  a  dead  body  in  water  under  suspicious  circumstances 
may  give  rise  to  the  following  merlico-legal  inquiries : — First, 
whether  the  person  bail  died  by  drowning  i  and  secondly,  if  so, 
whether  the  submersion  had  been  the  consequence  of  accident,  of 
suicide,  or  of  homicide  ?  And,  first,  as  to  the  question  whether 
death  arose  from  drowning.      Much   unnecessary  difficulty   !ias 
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been  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  reply  to  this  inquiry  hy 
writers  on  the  subject  of  death  by  drowning  mixing  up  tlie  cuuse 
of  death  in  drowning  with  the  cause  of  death  in  persons  found 
dead  in  water.  A  little  consideration  of  tins  obvious  distinction 
will  simplify  very  iiiucli  the  unnecessary  eomplicntion  of  a  point 
in  itself  not  unattended  with  some  inherent  diliiculties. 

The  body  of  a  person,  then,  who  has  fallen  into  water  and 
there  perislted.  may,  on  uispection,  present  (1)  the  appearance* 
chai-acteiistie  of  deatli  by  syncctpe,  or  ueuro-]iiiraly8i.s  as  it  has 
been  termed;  (2)  those  of  death  by  coma;  (3)  those  of  asphyxia; 
and  (4)  those  of  coma  and  aspliyxia  conjouied  : — 

It  has  been  assumed,  rather  than  proved,  that  fatal  syncope 
may  be  brouj^dit  on  by  the  state  of  terror  into  wliich  the  indivi- 
dual has  been  thrown  pnor  to  his  accidental  or  violent  fall  into 
the  water ;  or,  wliiifc  is  moro  likely,  by  his  coming  ugainst  some 
obstacle,  either  above  or  below  the  water,  during  his  fall,  with 
Butfiuient  force  to  induce  concussion  of  the  brain  to  an  ext^^^nt 
wliiolt,  i>f  itself,  would  destroy  life.  Now,  it  would  be  more  jthQu- 
Bophical  to  say  that  such  a  person  hail  jterished,  though  in  the  water. 
not  by  drowning,  but  by  sjiicope — restricting  the  former  tenn»  aa 
we  obviously  onght,  to  the  jirimaiy  arrest  of  the  respinition  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  atmospheric  air  from  the  lungs.  In  a  case  of 
tins  soit,  the  syuoopo,  if  complete,  could  not  be  so  far  recovered 
from,  as  to  permit  the  phenomena  of  asphyxia  to  be  set  up,  and 
the  appearances  in  the  liody  would  be  those  of  death  by  8ynco|)e, 
to  whitih  cause  the  deatli,  though  it  took  place  in  the  wat-er.  should 
be  undoubtedly  ascribed  in  every  such  instance.  1  am,  however, 
inclined  to  go  somewhat  farther  than  this,  and  to  state  that 
nothing  short  of  complete  syncope,  such  as  would  be  at  once  fatal 
in  or  out  of  the  water,  would,  in  such  a  case,  hinder  the  pheno- 
mena of  asphyxia  from  taking  place  to  some  extent  in  a 
submerged  body.  I  ground  this  opinion  on  the  following 
occurrence : — 

In  Noveinl>er  1854,  the  body  of  a  very  stout  man  was  found 
at  the  foot  of  the  quay-wall  near  the  mouth  of  the  Abenlecn 
harbour.  He  was  lying  on  some  loose  dry  blocks  of  stone,  which 
were  covered  with  water  at  high  tide.  Besides  minor  injuries, 
Uie  inspection  showed  a  comminuted  fi-actnrc  at  the  btise  of 
the  skull,  and  the  steiiium  fmclured  and  depressed  near  its 
middle.  Tlie  nature  and  extent  of  these  injuries — which  were 
exjjlttined  by  las  having,  while  ilrunk,  fallen  over  the  quay-wall 
witli  some  added  momentum — of  themselves  would  have  implied 


that  a  concussion  sufficient  to  induce  syncope  had  been  sustained 
by  him  in  liis  fall,  had  not  the  want  of  effused  blood  in  the 
vicinity  of  tlie  fractun',s  indit;ated  this ;  and  yet  in  this  instance 
the  signs  of  death  by  asphyxia  were  sufficiently  developed  to 
authorise  lue  to  rcptJrt  tliat  his  death  hud  been  by  sulnnersion. 

I  had  p^e^^olt3ly  met  with  a  similar  case,  in  whicli  a  person, 
by  throwing  himself  with  a  ctjusiderable  momentum — obtained 
by  ruunin*;  some  distance — over  the  parnpet  of  a  bridge  into  tlie 
Abenleenahire  Canal,  and  striking  a^^aiust  the  retaiiiin^^  wall  of  tlie 
water  underneath,  had  sustained  serious  injur}*  of  the  head  before 
his  sul)inei*sion. 

lu  this  oj)imon  I  am  glad  to  find  that  I  am  joined  by  both 
Drs,  Taylnr  and  ('iis})ar^  the  latt*^r  authority  esjK'cially  speaking 
very  decidedly  on  the  point,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  several 
foreij^  medicul  jurists. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  authors  that  the  congested 
state  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  so  frequently  encountered  in  the 
bodies  of  the  drowned,  proves  that  the  ]tartie3  had  perished  from 
coma  rather  than  from  asphyxia.  That  a  ]iei"Si>n  struggliug  against 
an  assailant  trying  to  force  him  into  the  water  may  thus  bring  on 
a  state  of  apopltjxy,  or  that  a  person  falling  into  an  ajxipleetie  state 
may  accidentally  drop  into  water  in  his  immediate  \'icinity,  are 
not  unlikely  occun-ences.  But  in  such  easels,  unless  the  death  wiis 
immediate — wlucb  L*  scarcely  consistent  with  known  facts, — they 
would,  notwitlistanding,  if  k'ft  in  the  water,  perisli  from  asphyxia, 
not  from  coma.  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  a  mere  state  of 
oppression  of  the  brain  will  himler  a  jR-.rson  tlirown  into  water 
from  making  attempts  to  save  himself,  such  altempU  being  less 
the  nisult  of  conseiuusness — of  which  at  sueli  a  moment  the  party 
is  deprived — than  of  mere  instinct,  acting  blindly  but  powerfully, 
like  other  reflex  actions,  whenever  existence  is  at  stake,  in  every 
living  creature.  I  sjieak  from  exyierience  when  I  say  that  a 
person  in  a  state  of  bnital  intoxication  will  stnttrgle  powerfully  in 
the  water,  and  that  the  morbid  appearances  M-hich  indicate  such  a 
struggle  will  be  in  these  cases  discovered  in  the  body  after  death. 
But  the  following  case  seems  to  me  to  settle  the  point  in  dispute: — 

A  shipmaster,  who  had  sufTcrod  fifim  n*peate<l  apoplectifonu 
attacks,  was  seized  with  a  fresh  attjick  while  standing  on  the  eilge 
of  a  liglitcr  or  decked  boat,  and  was  seen  to  fall  down  insensihle, 
and  to  roll  into  the  water.  Some  hours  elapsed  l>efore  his  btjdy 
was  recovered.  On  examining  the  body  afterwards  it  exhihiti'd 
all  the  indications  of  death  from  asphyxia,  unusually  well  marked, 
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in  addition  to  the  extreme  cerebral  cougestiou  ■vrhicli  was  to  have 
been  expected. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  minced  indications  of  death 
by  coma  and  asphyxia  occasionally  encountered  in  the  bailies 
persons  who  have  perished  in  the  water.     Such  a  case  as  the  one 
I  have  just  referred  to  would  be  of  this  nature.     1  also  met  will 
like  luijced  appearances  on  examining  the  body  of  a  man  wl 
■while  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  threw  hiuLself  into  the  water  and 
was  drowned,  and  that  of  a  furious  maniac  who  committed  suicid 
in  the  same  way. 

But  even  independently  of  all  this,  the  duration  of  the  strugjjie 
for  life,   tlie  previous   state   of  the   brain,  and  the  vigour  of  the 
organs  of  circulation,  and  their  relative   fidness,  will  influen 
the  amount  of  the  cen'bral  conj^estion  discoverable  after  death  from 
this  cause;  while  we  should  have  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  th 
occurrence  of  this  congestion  hud  taken  place  posterior,  not  prioi 
to    the    final    interrujitioii   of   the  respiratory  functions, — not 
insist  on  the  fact  that,  in  eveiy  case,  death  by  coma  resolves  itsi 
virtually  into  death  by  asphyxia. 

In  this  way,  thu.n,  we  |^t»t  rid  of  three  out  of  the  four  ways  in 
which   death   by  submersion  has  been  accounted  for.      Without^j 
denying  that  a  person  found  in  water  may  have  died  in  any  (^^| 
the  tluee  ways  specified,  all  I   ar^^ue  for  is  that  he  has  not  died 
from  drowning,  strictly  so-called  ;  and  that  the  uccuiTCuces  enumer- 
ated— such  as- apoplexy,  concussion,  and  ordinary  syncope — are 
merely  to  be  regarded  as  so  many  modifying  circumstances,  know 
in  certain  cases,  to  attend  the  act  of  drowning. 

This  brings  me  to  notice  the  only  remaining  mode  to  which 
death  by  submersion   is   attril)ute<l ;  and  which,  if  not — as   wi 
have  seen — the  only  one  adopted  by  authors,  is  the  one  which  i 
agree  in  considering  the  most  frequent,  namely,  asphyxia.     Th 
following  grai)hic  sketch,  which   I   borrow  from   I>evei'gie,  is  p<?r- 
haps  as  correct  an  account  as  can  be  given  of  what  takes  place 
most  cases  of  death  by  {Irowuing : — 

The  individual  sinks  in  the  water,  to  a  depth  greater  or  1 
according  to  the  height  of  his  fall ;  then  rises  again  to  its  surf) 
under   the  influence  of  his  specific  gravity — rendered  less   con 
sidei-able  by  the  air  retained  in  his  clothes,  and  by  the  position 
which  the  body  assmues  by  the  efl'ect   of  his  instinctive  actions, 
which  have  for  their  object' the  presentation  of  a  greater  sur^ioa; 
to  the  duid.     Then  one  of  two  things  happens — eitlier  tjie  indl- 
Aidual  can  swim,  and  in  this  case  he  instinctively  pushes  along 
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the  surface  of  the  water  till  he  is  fatigued,  when  ho  comes  to  the 

Bame  position  as  the  person  who  cannot  awini :  or  he  finds  him- 
self   from  the   outset   in   this   latter  prcdicanipnt,  and   then   he 
executes  irregular  movements  of  the  arms  and  legs,  seizes  every- 
thing within  his  reach,  clutches  at  the  bottom,  lays  hold  on  bodies 
in  motion  as  motionless  ones;  but  uiasmuch  as  his  motions  are 
irregular,  he  appears  and  disappears  successively  from  the  surface 
of  the  wattir.      It  has  been  observed  that  at  the  moment  the  head 
comes  to  tlie  surface,  air  and   water   are   inspired ;  the   latter  is 
partly  swallowed,  partly  rejected  by  an  involuntajy  fit  of  couching, 
arising  from  the  contact  of  the  water  with  the  larynx,  the  liquid 
reachiuf^  this  organ  at  the  same  time  with  the  air      These  tiflTorts, 
however,  have  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  inspired  aii-,  and  the 
desin;  to  breathe  makes  itself  imperatively  felt      If  the  individual 
has  been   able   to   reach  the  surface  of  the  water,  he  profits  by 
his  contact  with  the  air  to  satisfy  this  desire  for  breath ;  but  as 
the  head  is  only  partly  above  or  out  of  the  wat^r,  he  draws  in  a 
fresh  quantity  of  air  and  water,  and  the  cough  returns.      In  a  short 
time  the  person  only  Hoats  beneath  the  surface  ;  he  again  feels  the 
desire  to  breathe ;  he  opens  his  mouth,  and  water  alone  enters ;  it 
is    expelled    from    the    trachea,    mingled    with    air,    or    perhaps 
swallowed ;  and  a  quantity  of  it — between  one  and  two  pounds — 
may  thus  reach  the  stomach.     A  little  water  always  enters  the 
trachea,   to   furm  the.  foam  which   is   found  when  the  body   is 
examined  early  enough.     During  the  whole  of  these  attempts  to 
k«ep  up  the  respiration^  an  afllux  of  blood  is  taking  place  towards 
the  brain,  which  explains  the  bloody  points,  and  even  the  gorged 
state  sometimes  discovered  in  that  oi^n,  and  wliich  is  never  found 
in  mere  asphyxia.     Finally,  the  voluntary  movements  cease,  the 
asphyxia  is  complete  ;  the  indivi<lual  sinks  to  the  Ixittom  of  the 
water,  while  at  the  same  time  bulibles  of  air  escape  from  the  mouth, 
on  account  ot  the  collapse  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  and  of  the 
diaphragm,  imder  the  inHuence  of  their  elasticity. 

These  successive  phenomena  have  been  di\ided  into  tliree 
fltBges  by  Bergeron  and  Montano,  in  an  elaborate  paper  in  the 
October  number  for  1877  of  the  Annok^  d!  Hygiene ^  which  ia  in 
substantial  agreement  with  Devergie's  descciption. 

The  morbid  upiH^tvrances  after  death  by  drowning  are  such  as 
naturally  follow  the  clusing  scenes  of  life  in  the  way  described, 
namely :  (I)  those  common  to  this  and  other  forms  of  asphyxia — • 
or,  in  rare  instances,  comat-o-asphyxia ;  and  (2)  in  addition  to  these, 
certain  appearances  more  or  less  characteristic  of  this  mode  of 
ftudden  death. 
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Before  proceeding,  however,  to  the  formal  discuBsion  of  th*? 
usual  signs  of  death  by  di-owuing,  it  is  essential  to  keep  the  fact 
in  view  that,  in  some  instances,  even  luider  favourable  ciicuni- 
stances,  several  of  the  most  chamcteristic  of  these  may  ikil  to 
present  themselves.  Tn  order  to  their  production  in  a  mjirkt^l 
form,  it  is  essential,  firet,  tliat  the  body  had  been  wholly  sub- 
merged in  the  water ;  secondly,  that  the  person  so  submerged  bati 
not  at  once  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  without  having  come 
to  the  surface  again  before  death ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  body  had 
been  recovered  and  examined  without  loss  of  time. 

Now.  in  practice,  tliis  will  not  be  found  generally  Uy  hold 
good.  In  the  firet  place,  to  caiuse  death  by  drc^wjiing  it  is  only 
requLsite  in  some  instances  that  the  lips  and  nostrils  should  have 
been  under  water.  lu  1851  I  recorded  a  case  of  this  sort  in  a 
person  who  had,  during  an  epileptic  seizure,  fallen  ^ith  his  face 
downwards  into  a  shallow  pool  of  dirty  water,  and  perished  from 
tl^e  occhision  i>f  his  month  and  nosti'ils.  I  have  since  met  witli 
a  parallel  instance  iji  a  man,  who,  wliile  intoxicated,  and  procee<l- 
ing  to  cross  the  channel  of  the  Denbura  (Aberdeen),  at  that  time 
almost  dry,  was  seen  to  fall  on  liis  face,  and  remain  in  the 
recumbent  postnre.  No  further  notice  of  the  man  was  taken  at 
the  time,  and  it  was  not  till  some  hours  afterwards  that  he  was 
found  dead,  his  face  in  a  narrow  strip  of  water  at  tlio  bottom 
of  the  channeL  Caspar  has  refeiTed  to  similar  occurrences  sis 
not  imfrequent  in  the  case  of  new-ljom  infants  which  have  been 
found  drowned  in  shallow  vessels  containing  small  quantities  uf 
bloud,  urine,  or  liquor  amnii ;  as  well  as  instances  where  intoxi- 
cated or  epileptic  persons  have  been  drowned  in  shallow  bi-ooks 
and  gutters.  Such  cases,  however,  can  pre-sent  no  difficulties  to 
the  medical  jurist,  as  in  these  all  the  internal  appearances  of 
drowning  will  be  encountered  by  the  inspector. 

The  position  of  the  medical  jurist  will  be  more  nnfavotiral>Io 
in  the  second  class  of  cases  to  which  I  have  referred — where 
weights,  for  instance,  had  been  attached  to  the  body,  either  by  a 
determined  suicide,  or  by  a  murderer  to  secure  the  speedy  destruc- 
tion of  his  -i-ictim.  Here,  as  the  buoyancy  of  the  body,  which 
would  otherwise  have  i)rought  it  to  the  surface,  is  counteracted, 
many  of  the  indications  of  death  drowTiing  will  necessarily  be 
wanting  at  the  inspection.  It  is  but  proper,  however,  to  add  that 
Caspar,  Taylor,  and  Bergeron  and  Montano  combat  this  opinion,  as 
far  at  least  as  the  fn^th  iu  the  tm<diea  and  tlie  water  in  the  lungs 
are  concerued — a  point  to  which  I  shall  have  to  return  by-and-by. 
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Agaiii,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  sinking  of  the  body, 
•which  takes  place  at  death,  prevents  it  from  being  recovered  until 
80I11B  time  afterwards,  the  body  not  coming  to  the  surface  until 
the  occurrence  of  putrefaction  has  restored  its  buoyancy.  This 
I){»riod  will  vary,  of  course,  with  the  seasons, — a  few  days  being 
sufficient  in  the  summer  or  in  warm  weather;  wliilo  it  maybe 
deferred  iu  winter  for  from  thive  to  six  weeks,  or  even  h>nger. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  examination  of  the  body,  with  the 
view  of  deciding  as  to  the  cause  of  tieath,  will  be  conducted  uniler 
considerable  disadvantages,  for  not  only  will  it  be  found  that  time 
has  been  atfonied  for  the  disaitpearnnce  of  some  of  the  signs  on 
which  most  reliance  is  usually  placed,  but  also  that  putrefaction 
has  obliterated  others  of  them,  or  rcndured  it  uncertain  whether 
they  are  to  be  referred  to  the  asphyxia  of  which  the  party  may 
have  perished,  or  to  the  process  of  decomposition  which  has  com- 
menced after  the  immersion. 

Taking  into  account  these  peculiarities  hable  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have 
perished  by  drowning,  it  will  Im?.  seen  at  once  that  room  is  given 
for  differences  of  opinion — which  at  one  time  prevailed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent — as  to  the  value  and  relative  fre(iuency  of  the 
individual  si^s  of  death  by  this  mode ;  differences  of  opinion 
which,  since  the  subject  has  been  more  closely  studied,  have  now 
mostly  disappeared.  Your  attention,  liowever,  has  been  directed 
to  these  pocidiarities  in  the  examination  of  the  drowned,  not  so 
much  on  this  account,  as  from  the  circumstance  that  their  exist- 
ence renders  it  imperntive  on  the  part  of  the  medical  jnrist  en- 
j?aging  in  such  exaniinaliona  that  he  should  have  previonsly  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  signs  of  death  here,  not  only  in  the  mass, 
but  also  individually;  with  their  relative  values;  with  the  fal- 
lacies attachin;,'  t4:)  their  iiulividual  application  and  estimation ; 
with  the  periods  which  may  properly  be  assigned  to  each;  and 
with  those  appearances  in  the  body,  after  tlie  commencement  of 
decomposition,  which  are  liable  to  obliterate,  mask,  or  simulate 
this  form  of  dcjith. 

Some  of  the  points  thus  indicated  were  disposed  of  under 
Putrefaction,  both  aa  a  geuei-al  process  and  as  modified  by  the  stay 
of  the  body  in  water :  most  of  the  others  wiU  come  in  here  while 
discussin*(,  as  I  now  proceed  to  do,  in  some  detail,  the  individual 
signs,  or  groups  of  these — first  singly,  and  secondly,  as  they  are  to 
be  encountered,  in  greater  or  less  number,  in  combination. 

Taking  for  guidance  my  notes  of  the  external  appearances 
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in  272  bodies  viewed  on  removal  from  the  water,  and  of  the  in- 
ternal appearances  in  1 1  f>  nf  these,  in  which  post-mortem  inspec- 
tion followed,  1  begin  with — 

I.  The  appearances  on  the  exterwr,  taking  first  the  face  and 
general  surface  of  the  body.  The  pallor  of  the  countenance  and 
of  the  surface  generally,  whatever  their  aspect  previously,  follows 
the  extinction  of  life  in  drowning  as  in  other  forms  of  death,  as 
insisted  on  previously,  and  persists  in  this  cose  for  from  five  to 
twenty-five  hours.  It  must  not  be  assumed,  then — as  is  done  by 
Desgranges  and  Watson — that  such  a  state  of  the  surface  points  tu 
a  nipid  asphyxia,  and  an  opposite  state  of  it  to  a  severe  dying 
struggle  and  slow  aaphj'xia,  A  similar  state  of  the  surface  is 
usually  encountered  also  in  bodies  which  have  remained  sub- 
merged for  considerable  periods,  where  putrefaction  has  been 
delayed. 

At  from  sixteen  hours  to  four  days  after  death,  an  uniform 
blush  of  redness,  of  a  more  or  less  bright  hue^  is  commonly  seen  on 
the  lace,  if  not  on  the  other  parts  of  the  surface  arising  from  the 
action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  or  of  the  water.  Tliis 
retlnpSH,  if  it  have  not  taken  place  previously,  will  be  seen  to  occur 
on  the  exposure  of  the  corpse  for  a  short  time  to  the  air. 

The  redness  in  the  drowned  is  different  from  the  reddening  or 
livid  ity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  caused  by  congestion  about 
the  head,  which,  when  present  to  any  marked  extent,  usually 
shows  iteelf  somewhat  earlier — that  is,  not  later  than  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-four  hours  after  deatli. 

Of  the  green  diacolorjition  marking  the  commencement  of 
putrefaction,  I  >vould  only  remind  you  that — as  previously  noticed 
— in  dro^-ning,  it  usually  first  makes  its  appearance  over  the  front 
of  the  chest. 

Besides  the  changes  of  colour  on  the  surface  of  the  body  in 
drowning,  the  attention  of  the  medical  jurist  has  lieen  called  to 
the  roughening  of  it  usually  observable,  from  the  prominent  state 
of  the  papillie,  known  as  gooseakin,  or  cutis  anserina.  This  state 
of  the  surfflce  becomes  most  perceptible  when  the  fingers  are  passed 
over  it.  The  appearance  in  t|UL'stiou  is  usually  best  marked  on  the 
anterior  surfaces  of  the  extremities,  and  has  been  generally  attri- 
buU'd  to  the  sudden  immersion  of  ths  warm  lx>dy  in  the  cold 
medium  of  the  water ;  though  Caspar,  with  considerable  show  of 
probability,  ascribes  it  rather  to  the  nervous  shock  experienced  at 
the  moment  of  the  immei-sion  ;  referring,  in  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  the  bodies  of  those  drowned 
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in  the  heat  of  summer,  when  the  water  is  of  a  mediiun  temper- 
ature, precisely  the  same  as  iii  the  greatest  cold  (if  winter.  I  can- 
not, huwever,  concur  in  this  last  statement,  as  my  experience  is 
the  reverse  of  this,  having  fouud  the  cutis  anserina  most  pro- 
nounced in  bodies  in  the  winter  months,  though  it  is  usually 
encountered  at  all  seasoua  in  fresh  botlies. 

The  circumstance  should  not  be  overlooked,  that,  though  rarely 
abseut  in  the  liodiea  of  the  dniwund,  this  appearance  of  the  skiji 
may  likewise  be  met  with  after  sudden  deaths  in  other  forms,  such 
as  hanging,  gunshot  wounds,  etc. — a  fact  which  is  testified  to  by 
Caspar,  and  which  I  have  repeatedly  verified. 

More  conspicuous  still  is  an  appearance  on  drowned  iMjdit's 
after  a  stay  of  a  few  hours  in  water,  namely,  the  blanching  nud 
corrugation  of  paits  of  the  surface.  Tliis  unuiiturid  whitening  and 
comigation  of  the  skin  first  makes  its  appearance  on  the  |>iilms  of 
the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  whence,  when  the  body  has 
remained  for  a  few  days  in  water,  it  is  found  to  have  spread  as 
far  as  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and  subsequently  to  the  backs 
of  the  elbows  and  fronts  of  the  knee-jointfl.  It  must  be  kept  iu 
mind,  however,  that  this  phenomenon,  like  the  last,  is  a  mere 
physiciU  cHect  of  the  stay  of  the  dead  body  in  water,  and  has  no 
peculiar  connection  with  this  mode  of  death ;  while  it  is  some- 
times met  with  in  bodies  disinterred  from  the  earth,  and  even  in 
the  n\'ing,  as  in  the  hands  of  washerwomen. 

Some  fltrefls  has  been  laid,  especially  in  Germany,  on  the  state 
of  the  palms  and  fingers  in  the  drowned,  known  as  the  cholera 
hand,  well  represented  in  Caspar's  "  Atlas,"  where  the  whitening 
of  the  surface  is  modified  by  the  lividity  appearing  through  it. 
This  peculiar  aspect  of  the  hand — met  with  also,  as  the  name 
implies,  in  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera — Caspar  asserts  may  be  pro- 
duced by  immersing  a  dead  hand,  livid  from  ony  cause,  in  water 
for  a  certain  time,  or  even  by  keeping  it  surrtjunded  by  wet  cloths. 
Caspar,  however,  has  jiointed  out  oue  infereuce  of  some  value, 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  presence  of  the  cholera  hand  when 
observed  in  a  body  out  of  water,  and  wliich  had  not  been  interred, 
namely,  that  the  body  in  such  a  case  must  have  previously  lain 
for  some  time  in  that  medium.  Tn  illustration  he  refers  to  the 
not  improbable  case  of  thieves  removing  a  body  from  the  water 
for  the  sake  of  plunder,  and  leaving  it  on  the  banks. 

Some  other  appearances  on  the  exterior  of  the  body  after  death 
by  submersion  have  l^een  looked  on  as  characterifitic  by  some 
writers  on  this  subject^  such  as  excoriations  about  the  knuckles 
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or  points  of  the  tingers,  diit  or  Band  under  the  nails,  and  foreij 
bodies  ffrasped  in  the  hands.  The  finding  of  such  appearances-j 
will,  of  course,  dei>end  on  the  character  of  tlie  death-struggle,  the 
vicinity  of  hard  bodies  struck  against  by  the  hands,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  sand  or  mud  below  the  water  or  on  its  banks,  or  of  foreign 
bodies  floating  in  it.  Substances  grasped  in  the  hands  woidd,  of] 
course,  indicate  that  the  party  had  been  alive,  and  so  far  conscioxiftj 
at  the  time  of  liis  immersion.  The  same  inference  might  possibly,] 
but  not  ccrtaiidy,  be  drawn  from  the  discovery  of  dirt  or  sandj 
under  the  nails,  and  excoriations  about  the  knuckles  or  points  of 
the  lingers.  With  the  exception  of  this  last  ciixiumstance,  I  have] 
never  encountered  the  others,  probably  from  the  pereons  I  have, 
examined  having  been,  with  few  exceptions,  drowned  in  deej 
water.  Such  excoriations  about  the  fingers  and  knuckles  I  have' 
only  once  noticed  ;  and  these  abrasions  of  the  cuticle,  aa  also  the^j 
slight  contusions  on  the  bodies  of  the  drowned,  are  perhaps  morel 
properly  to  he  uttrihnted  to  the  corpse  being  carried  by  currents 
against  hard  bodies  in  the  water,  than  to  the  struggle  before  death, 
lliis  at  least  explains  the  circumstance  that  traces  of  such  slighl 
injuries  are  encountered  with  nearly  equal  frequency  on  various] 
of  the  more  prominent  parts  of  the  surface,  such  as  the  nose»  foi 
head,  face,  knees,  etc. 

Caspar  very  properly  gives  no  value  to  the  state  of  the  tongn< 
in  the  drowned.     In  thirty-six  cases  1  have  noticed  it  pnv 
against  the  front  teeth,  and  in  a  few  of  these  the  teeth  had  lei 
their  impressions   on   it.     In  only  one  instanoe  did  I  find  thi 
tongue  retracted. 

In  his  *' Gerichtliche  Leiclienofrrmngen,"  Caspar  first  drewl 
attention  to  tlie  contraction  of  the  i^iiis,  or  shortening  of  this 
organ,  which  he  states  that  he  has  almost  never  failed  to  fiml  in 
recently  drowned  bodies,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  be  did  nol 
observe  anything  similar  after  any  other  kind  of  death.  In  six] 
males  I  have  met  with  this  appearance  pretty  well  markevl,  one  of] 
these  being  an  infant  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  noted  a  vei 
different  state  of  the  penis,  namely,  in  two  cases  that  of  erection,' 
and  in  twenty-two  that  of  semi-erection. 

Tlie  only  other  appearance  on  the  exterior  of  the  body  in  thai 
drowned  is  that  of  froth  about  the  lips  an<l  nostrils.  But  as  tbisl 
sign  is  connected  with  the  presence  of  froth  in  the  throat  and  air- 
passages,  I  shall  re3er\'e  it  for  notice  in  connection  with  the  post- 
mortem appearances  observable  in  the  interior  of  the  bodies  of  th^^ 
drowned,  which  next  fall  to  be  considered. 
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DEATH    BY    DROWNING {COTlcl ailed), 

Intebnal  Appearancbs  r>n>ioATivK  OF  Death  bt  Submersion. — ComparatiTe 
value  of  the  vnrioua  Apju'aranres. — "Whethbh  the  Dbo^vnino  was  the  Ue- 
BtxT  or  Accident,  Suicide  or  Homicide.— Moral  KricIenoe^Kvidence  from 
MarlcA  of  Violence  on  the  Body — Violence  lotlicted  prior  to  Subroorston — 
Violence  inflicted  posterior  to  Submersion  —  Violence  pointing  to  Accidental 
Caases,  prior  or  subsequent  to  Immeniion  —  Violeuce  self-inflicted  prior  to 
Submersion  —  Violence  pointing  to  Homicidal  Causes  prior  to  Immersion. — 
Post-mortem  Inspectiox. 


Resuming  the  subject  commenced  at  last  lecture,  I  now  come  to 
notic(! — 

n.  The  appearances  in  the  interior  of  the  body  after  death  by 
dmwning. 

Much  reliance  is  properly  placed  on  the  finding  of  a  light 
watery  froth,  either  at  the  lips  and  nostrils,  or  in  the  month, 
throat,  and  air-passages  simultaneously,  or  in  only  one  or  more  of 
these  situations  in  the  same  case,  as  indicative  of  death  by  drown- 
ing. The  presence  of  this  froth  about  the  lips  and  nostrils  is  only 
to  be  encountered  after  this  mode  of  death  when  the  body  is  seen 
early.  In  seventy-five  instances  in  wldch  I  have  noted  its 
presence  the  period  after  death  averaged  twenty-two  hours,  and 
ranged  from  nineteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  four  days.  At  later 
periods  it  was  found  to  have  disappeared.  In  forty  of  the  cases 
the  froth  appeared  at  the  lips,  and  in  thirty-five  of  them  at  the 
nostrils. 

Contrary  to  what  is  generally  believed,  the  froth  appears 
sooner  in  winter  than  in  the  summer.  In  winter,  however,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  it  is  slower  of  disappearing  than  in  summer. 

Two  explanations  have  been  oflered  to  account  for  this  appeai- 
ance  in  the  drowned — First,  that  the  quantity  of  froth  in  summer 
is  sf)  abundant  as  to  fill  completely  the  air-passages  and  the  mouth, 
and  thiis  to  be  propelled  outwanls  at  the  lips  and  nostrils  ;  Second, 
that  the  froth  originally  present  in  the  air-passages  and  the  mouth 
is  pushed  forwards  from  the  latter  by  the  gases  formed  in  the  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs  and  the  bronchi,  under  the  inlluence  of  putridity. 
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If  the  former  of  tliese  suppositions  was  the  correct  one,  tlie  froth 
shouhl  be  seen  earlier  iu  summer  than  in  winter,  wliich  we  have 
seen  not  to  be  the  case.  That  the  latter  of  these  supiwsitions  is 
untenable,  is  shown  by  the  circnmstance  that  froth  may  be  en- 
countered at  the  lips  in  the  freshest  Ixxiics — as  after  only  a  few 
minutes'  immersion.  Would  not  the  phenomenon  be  more  fiatift- 
factorily  accounted  for  from  the  collapse  of  the  walla  of  the  chest 
on  the  cessation  of  the  tonic  spasm  of  its  muscles,  which  would 
then  propel  the  froth  from  the  air-passages  outwanls  and  out  of 
the  mouth  ?  Without  assigning  any  special  value  to  this  conjec- 
ture, it  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact  tliat  the  froth  about  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  is  always  most  copious  shortly  after  deuth- 

The  froth  at  the  li{>s  and  nostrils  of  the  drowned  is  readily 
affected  by  the  exposure  of  the  botly  to  the  air  on  its  removal  from 
the  wat*!r.  T  have  ju^ver  met  with  it  at  all  distinct  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing such  removal  however  previously  well  marked.  This  dis- 
appf^aranc-e  is  fortunately  not  so  speedy  as  regards  the  froth  in 
t!ie  larynx  and  tmchea,  where  it  is  often  met  with  after  it  has  gone 
from  the  nostrils,  mouth,  and  throat. 

Tliere  is  an  (jpiiiiou  and  statement  advanced  by  Caspar,  and 
tuihered  to  by  Dr.  Taylor,  in  regard  to  the  frotli  of  the  drowne<l, 
in  which  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  concur — namely,  that  it  is 
not  requisite  to  its  production  that,  as  contended  for  by  Orfila  and 
Devergie,  the  individual  in  drowntng  sliotUd  have  got  his  head  out 
of  water ;  and  that  the  froth  has  been  met  with  in  circumstances  in 
which  tills  could  not  have  happened,  as  where  suicides  had  loaded 
their  bodies  with  heavy  wtsights  liefore  throwing  themselves  into 
water.  It  detracts,  however,  from  the  value  of  this  opinion  and 
tlio  facts  on  which  it  is  based,  that  neither  Caspar  nor  Taylor  seem 
to  discriminate  sufficiently  betwixt  the  frotli  of  the  drowned  and 
the  mixture  of  air  and  mucus  found  in  other  than  drowned  bodies 
—speaking,  as  Caspar  does,  of  the  froth  as  the  pii3tluct  of  the 
mixture  of  the  inhaled  fluid  iu  which  the  drowning  has  occurred, 
of  the  natural  mucus  of  the  passages,  or  even  of  blood  from 
some  ruptured  vessel,  with  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs  and 
trachea. 

Devergie  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  true  character 
of  the  froth  found  in  the  air-passages  of  the  drowned,  and  his 
remarks  on  this  jtoint  are  of  importance  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The 
froth  that  forms  in  the  way  I  have  noticed,  and  wliich  is  strictly 
a  vital  phenomenon,  is  usually  of  a  white  colour,  though  in  rare 
cases  sanguinolent,  and  consists  of  numerous  very  small  air-bubbles. 
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consdtnting  a  lather,  ratlier  tliau  a  froth,  i)roj>eTly  so-called.  It 
never  adlitjres  to  the  trtLchea  hy  imunas,  but  is  in  inime<liate  con- 
tact with  ita  walls.  All  tlie  ])uLbles  that  form  it  have  a  wateiy 
envelope  easily  broken,  and  ufttm,  in  opening  the  trachea,  the 
greater  number  of  them  disappear  like  soajj-bubbles. 

Tliese  characters  serve  to  distinguish  the  froth  fownd  in  the  air- 
passages  shortly  after  death  by  drowning,  not  only  from  the  fix)thy 
mucus  fonnil  after  death  by  broucliitis  or  pneumonia,  but  also  from 
that  whicli  is  frequently  detected  in  the  same  situation  at  long 
intervals  after  death  by  drowning ;  and  which  is  merely  a  post- 
mortem change.  This  last  ajipearance — by  no  means  rai-e — is 
Solely  occasioned  by  the  development  of  putrid  gases  in  the  natural 
mucus  of  the  air-passages,  or  on  the  suiface  of  the  water  which 
niay  be  ])resent  at  the  bottom  of  the  trachea  in  iwulies  undergoing 
decomposition.  I  have  met  with  appearances  of  tliis  lost  sort  at 
perio4k  after  death  respectively  of  seven,  twenty-foirr,  twenty-six, 
thirty-five,  and  iifty-six  days.  This  sign,  as  tluis  disting^iishetl 
from  the  other  ajipeaninces  which  might  be  confouuiled  with  it,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  ob3er\'e  to  be  produced  othei-wise  than  in  the 
death-struggle  in  dmwuing. 

Thus,  in  a  female  who  perished  from  an  ovenlose  of  laudanum 
in  1830,  an  attendant  paiu-ed  iaU)  her  mouth  some  water  contitin- 
ing  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  ether.  This  was  about  an  hour 
before  the  woman's  dejith,  whUe  she  was  sinking  and  li;ul  lost  the 
power  of  deglutition.  The  consequence  was  that  the  fluid,  in  place 
of  being  swallowed,  had  entered  the  windpifK*.  and  been  chunied 
up  into  red<iish  froth.  Had  the  body  been  found  in  water,  and  had 
no  laudanum  (which  was  the  case)  been  found  in  the  stomach,  it 
miglit  readily  have  been  decided  that  the  deceased  had  died  from 
drowning.  The  coloui*  of  the  froth  here  would  have  afforded  no 
discriminating  mark,  as  the  froth  of  the  drowned^  though  rarely, 
has  been  observed,  as  stated  by  Devergie,  of  a  reddish  hue. 

Simultaneously  with  or  after  the  disappearance  of  the  frotli  in 
the  air-passages,  water  is  usually  found  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi, 
of  the  botlies  of  the  drowned,  either  "Hnth  or  without  the  same  fluid 
in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  The  froth  and  water  in  the  air- 
passages  are  indeed  mutually  dependent  phenomena  Curiously 
enough,  however,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  actual 
existence  of  these  two  signs  in  the  bodies  of  the  dro'w^led  was 
largely  contested.  Thus,  we  have  their  presence  denied  by  "Wepfer, 
Conrad,  Becker,  Littr(!',  Petit,  Morgagni,  Haller,  Ungcr,  Fothergill, 
and  Colnian,  eitl:er  singly  or  in  copjunction — an  opinion  grounded 
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on  their  failure  to  dutect  them  in  bodies  wluch  they  had  cxaminni 
Later  observers  and  experimentalists  have  shown  the  fallacy  wiiuli 
lurked  under  these  conclusious,  by  sliowing,  lioth  )>y  exj»erinieDU 
on  animals  and  observations  on  the  bodies  of  the  drowned,  thai 
these  signs  are  constant  when  looked  for  e^rly,  and  that  it  is  unit 
their  disappearance  after  a  time  that  gives  any  colour  ty  the  denial 
of  their  existence  in  ceitain  instances — ^points  on  wliich  all  medial 
jurists  are  now  agreed.  In  corroboration  of  this,  1  may  state  tint, 
in  my  own  inspections  of  adults,  I  found  water  in  the  air-passaj,'tt 
in  58  per  cent,  and  froth  in  the  laiy^^x  or  trachea  in  59  per  oaX 
of  these.  In  all  these  examinations,  however,  the  iKvliej^  victv 
fresh,  while  in  the  remaining  cases,  wliich  ha^l  been  fiY>iu  four  xo 
fifty  days  in  water,  }ioth  signs  had  disappeared. 

Besides  wat^ir,  particles  of  ice  and  several  foreijjn  siili-t.ai'  ■ 
have  been  encountered  in  tlio  air-passages.  Thus,  Mjirc  and  i_»tiil» 
both  met  with  ice,  which  had  been  drawn  in  with  the  water  io 
winter.  In  a  case  in  the  Gnzeiie  M^dicalc,  sand  and  pebbles  wwb 
found  in  the  tracliea  of  an  epileptic  who  had  perished  from  falbig 
with  his  head  in  a  ])oal  of  water.  Devergie  mentions  his  fiodia; 
mud  in  the  trachea,  drawn  in  from  foul  water  in  the  same  mij- 
A  case  is  also  puhlinhtiil  in  the  Trayisadums  of  Qic  Mrdieal  anJ 
Phymal  Society  of  Bonnhay,  where  mud  was  foimd  in  the  lin)iw:la 
of  a  Hindoo  wlio  had  betiu  drowned  in  a  drain.  In  i>ne  instance 
I  found  small  stalks  of  decayed  leaves,  in  a  second,  fra^nunit*  of 
seaweed  in  the  air-passages  ;  in  a  tbiixl,  sand  in  tJie  mouth  and 
trachea ;  in  two,  sand  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  ;  and  in  thrte, 
sand  in  the  pharynx,  tmchea,  and  bronchi.  In  one  of  the  cttses 
the  presence  of  the  sand  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  was  the  onlf 
indication  of  the  drowning — the  body,  that  of  a  fisherman 
in  a  squall  at  sea,  having  been  only  recovered,  in  a  states  of 
vanced  putrefaction  and  cousidemhle  mutilation,  alter  more 
a  month's  stay  in  the  water,  in  the  unusually  warm  sumnier: 
the  year  1876. 

In  connection  with  the  finding  of  foreign  mailers  in  tlie 
passages  of  the  drowned,  this  may  be  the  jiroper  place  to  refer 
the  discovery  of  liquor  amnii,  and  even  meconium,  in  the 
situation  in  the  bodies  of  still-born  infants ;  and  to  the  Lx>nc]u»itiu 
drawn  fmm  this,  that  the  infant  in  utero  may  thus  die  by  drovo- 
ijig  prior  to  its  birth— a  p)int  U\  which  I  shall  have  Uy  recur  n 
under  death  by  smothering.  The  death  of  the  fcetus  in  this 
has  been  refeired  to  the  arrest  of  the  circulation  in  *' 
placenta,  by  German  jurists  and  accouchcuis.  by  ^^  I 


ject  was  first  mooteJ,  and  by  whom  it  lias  been  industriously 
followeii  up*.  The  consequence  of  tlds  is  hy  them  bt^licved  to  l>e, 
that,  by  tlio  arrest  of  the  circidatiou,  the  Icutus  is  comiiclled  to 
attempt  to  inflate  its  lungs ;  and  thus  the  liquor  amnii,  where  it 
hns  not  previously  escaped,  is  drawu  iiitt>  the  air-piussages,  and,  in 
addition,  any  meconium  which  may  be  foujid  in  tliat  fluid.  In 
proof  of  this,  Bohr  has  brought  together  nine  such  cases,  out  of 
fifty-six  fatal  instances  of  airested  jilacental  circiUation,  collectctl 
from  diOurciit  sources,  in  wliich  these  foreign  matttii*s  were  foiuid 
in  the  alr-pussa^^es  of  the  infant  In  some  of  these  cases  the 
lungs  were  partially  inflated ;  and  in  two,  piinctifurm  ecchymosea 
were  encountered. 

Another  sign  closely  connected  with  the  last  is  water  in  the 
air-colls  of  the  lungs.  Of  course  if  we  admit  the  entrance  of  water 
into  the  tnichea  and  bronchi,  it  follows  of  necc^Hity  that  it  will 
readily  find  its  way  into  their  extreme  ramifications.  The  value 
of  this  sign,  however,  depends  altogether  on  the  state  in  wliich  tiie 
wat«r  is  found  in  the  ptdmoiiiuy  vesicles.  Nothing  is  more  usual 
than  to  meet  with  a  copious  watery  or  bloody  froth  in  such  cases, 
as  is  at  once  made  evident  ou  compressing  the  cut  portions  of  the 
lungs;  but  this  may  be  met  wiLli  in  the  body  after  death  fixjni  several 
morbid  states  of  the  heart  and  limgs,  while  we  have  no  i-eady 
means  of  <listinguisliing  a  niei*e  watery  froth  in  this  situation  from 
other  frotliy  matters  with  which  it  may  be  readily  coulbunded. 
When  met  with  unnuxed  with  air,  and  in  any  quantity,  especially 
when  the  coqise  has  not  been  long  in  the  water,  OHila  considers 
water  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  in- 
dications of  death  by  submersion,  and  even  as  the  master  sign  in 
a  case  of  this  sort  Some  deductions  must  be  made  from  this 
statement,  however.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  always  foun<i  to 
be  present,  it  having  been  wanting  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  cases 
(48*7  per  cent)  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining.  Its 
absence  from  the  lungs  in  several  of  these  cases  was  accounted  for 
by  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavities  which,  from  its 
character  and  the  absence  of  any  indication  of  its  morbid 
origin,  made  it  evident  that  it  had  (iscapeil  by  transudation  or  exos- 
mosis  from  the  limgs.  In  six  of  these  the  quantity  of  watery 
fluid  was  small,  from  one  to  four  ami  a  half  ounces;  but  in  the 
remaining  ten,  from  thirteen  to  tlurty-four  ounces. 

In  depreciation  of  this  sign  of  drowning,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  water  may  enter  the  lungs  of  a  body  after  death  from  other 
causes^  as  where  it  has  been  kept   in  a  vertical  position ;  or,  if 
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Orfila  is  to  be  trusted,  whei-e  it  Las  lain  ou  lbs  back  in  wut 
The  fmllier  objection— tliut  it  inif^ht  i>oRsibly  bo  injected  ai 
death — is  of  auch  an  improbable  character  us  scarcely  to  req) 
notice. 

Water  in  the  stomach  is  the  sign  of  drowning  which  next  calls' 
for  notice.  I  have  met  witli  it  in  36'9  per  cent  of  my  cases.  In 
ten  others  this  fiuid,  though  absent  in  the  stomach,  was  met  with 
in  the  abilnniinid  cavity,  but  only  in  sparing  quantities,  sis  fli 
ounces  being  the  highest  quantity  noted.  The  water  in 
stomach  of  the  drowned  was  met  with  in  fresh,  and  but  rjirely,  if 
at  all,  in  dec^iyed  lw3*iii^s.  From  the  former  it  is  kno\ra  readily 
escape  by  tlie  mouth  in  turning  the  corpse  on  its  face. 

Experiments  on  animals  have  shown  that  the  water  found  in 
the  body  in  di^ouniiig  enters  the  stomach  dujiug  the  death-struggl 
by  tlie  act  of  deghitition,  as  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  was 
where  the  animals  had  been  allowed  repeatedly  to  come  to 
surface  to  rca]>irc  ;  while  when  tliey  had  been  kept  constantly 
immersed,  an<l  thus  in  a  condition  but  little  favourable  to  the 
exercise  of  deglutition,  little  or  no  water  entered  the  stomocL 
It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  power  of  swallowing  would 
suspended  after  death,  and  that  the  walls  of  tlie  ccsopli 
would  apply  themselves  too  closely  to  each  other  to  allow  of 
passage  of  water  to  the  stomach  in  a  hotly  immersed  in  thj 
medium.  It  has  beeu  found,  in  fact,  that  no  water  enters 
stomach  in  animals  thrown  into  water  after  the  extinction  of 
prior  to  the  progress,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the  putrefactivi 
process. 

Caspar  lays  much  stress  on  the  increased  volume  of  the  lui 
after  death  by  drowning — a  jihenomenon  only  encountered  to 
like  extent  after  the  most  acute  oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  occasion*' 
ally  after  suflbcation  in  irrespirable  gases.  In  a  few  instances 
this  expansion  of  the  lungs  is  so  cou.sidei*able  as  to  cause  them  to 
rise  out  of  the  chest  ou  the  removal  of  the  sterFiuni.  I  have  met 
with  this  in  fifteen,  or  12'6  per  cent,  of  my  inspections ;  but  in 
seven  of  these  putrefaction  was  well  marked,  wliidi  leads  me  to 
suppose  (as  stated  in  lecture  XXVII.)  that  that  process  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  this  great  augmentation  of  the  bulk  of  tlie  lungs. 
Short  of  this,  expansion  of  tlie  lungs  is  so  common  in  the  drowned] 
as  to  strengthen  Caspar's  conclusion.  In  only  four  of  my  own  (-ast 
were  the  lungs  found  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and  that  in  bodi( 
much  decomposed, 

lieddeningof  the  mucous  coat  of  the  trachea,  a  good  deal  insisi 


on  by  Caspar,  is  not  so  constant  iii  tlie  drowneLl  as  he  states, 
wliile,  as  he  adniiLs,  it  is  common  to  otlicr  forms  of  apno^ft,  and 
follows  the  advance  of  putrefaction. 

Congestion  of  the  hmgs,  as  might  be  expected,  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  this  form  of  asphyxia,  and  persists  even  after  pxitre- 
faction  has  made  great  advances.  Its  extent,  however,  varies. 
In  three  instances  I  could  not  detennine  its  existence,  while  in 
tlie  remaining  it  existed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  In  the  for- 
mer cases  the  stay  of  the  bodies  in  water  had  averaged  forty-four 
days.  The  lungs  were  sliglitly  congested,  and  exhibited  some 
marks  of  disease.  Deducting  these,  extreme  congestion  was  seen 
to  be  less  usual  than  a  moderate  degree  of  it. 

Congestion  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  is  conunon  to  tliis 
and  other  forms  of  deatli  by  asphyxia  and  coma,  though  usually 
lesa  marked  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  of  these. 

Engoi-gement  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  and  of  the  ven» 
cavae  is  one  of  the  most  constant  of  the  signs  of  death  by  drown- 
ing. In  my  cases  the  right  aide  of  the  heart  was  altogether  or 
nearly  empty  in  nine,  the  left  side  empty  in  seventeen,  and  both 
sides  emjity  in  tfiree ;  this  emptiness  wits  exph'cahle  as  the  effect 
of  decomposition  in  the  bodies,  which  had  been,  on  sai  average, 
thirty-five  days  in  water. 

Fluidity  of  the  blood,  as  a  sign  of  death  by  drowning,  and 
common  to  this  ami  other  forms  of  asphyxia,  as  well  as  coma,  is 
not,  however,  invariably  to  be  encountered  in  the  drowned.  In 
ten  cases  I  have  n>et  with  blood  partly  clotted  on  the  right  side 
of  the  heart.  The  same  circumstance  has  been  noticed  once  by 
Orfila,  and  several  times  by  Devergie. 

Congestion  of  the  head  is  more  characteristic  of  death  by  coma 
than  of  this  and  other  forms  of  apno'a.  In  some  cases  it  is  very 
marked ;  in  others  it  is  not  met  with  to  any  perceptible  extent. 
Tlicre  is  Httlc  room  for  doubt  that  certain  states  nf  the  body, 
as  well  as  the  circumstances  attendant  on  this  mode  of  death, 
favour  hypenemia  in  this  direction  —  suchi  as  previous  intoxi- 
cation, apoplectic  and  epileptie  tendencies,  and  maniacal  excite- 
ment, etc.  In  n]y  inspections  the  congestion  has  been  more 
frequently  met  with  in  the  scalp  than  in  the  interior  of  the 
cranium. 

Such  being  the  available  signs  of  death  by  drowning,  and 
their  relative  frequency  and  importance,  the  question  now  occurs 
as  to  how  far  we  can  be  entitled,  from  the  concurrence  of  all  or 
the  greater  number  of  them  in  a  dead  body  found  in  water,  or 
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kuowu   to  bavB   been  removed  &om  it,  to  infer  with  certainty 
that  tliese  appearances  could  only  have  originated  in  this  way. 

It  may  uHsint  in  the  deterininHtiou  of  this  point  if  I  separate 
the  signs  passed  in  review  into  two  groups;  assuming,  at  the 
same  time,  that  uuthiut^  else  Las  been  met  with  in  the  >>o4iieR  in 
which  the  signs  in  question  had  been  found,  which  would  account 
for  the  death  iu  any  other  way,  whether  from  natural  disease  or 
violence  indicted  during  life. 

One  such  gnmp  can  readily  \m  made  to  embrace  the  appear- 
ances common  to  this  and  the  other  forms  of  death  by  asphyxia — 
hypenvinia  of  the  riglit  side  of  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys, 
spleen,  an<l  Lead, 

A  second  group,  coming  iu  aid  of  the  former,  would  take 
in  the  a]:ipt.^amnce3  peculiar  to  tliis  particular  form  of  apnoea. 
The  niosl  impfjrUuit  of  these  latter,  or  special  sij^ns,  as  I  may 
term  them,  are  (1)  watery  froth  about  the  lips  and  noetrils: 
(2)  similar  fn)lh  in  the  tiw^hea,  bronchi,  and  air-cells  of  the 
lungs ;  (3)  water  in  the  tmchea  and  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  with 
or  without  the  adnuxture  of  mud,  sand,  or  weeds ;  and  (4)  water 
in  the  stoniacli.  Then  come  in,  as  corrolHirative  signs,  tlie  cutis 
anserina,  the  cholera  hand^  the  blanched  and  plaited  skin  of  tho 
hanils  and  feet,  excoriations  about  the  knuckles  and  points  of 
tlie  fingers,  dirt  or  sand  under  the  nails,  and  foreign  bodies 
grasped   in   the  liands. 

Of  the  first  three  of  these,  which  I  place  amongst  the  more 
ctfrUiin  si^^us,  we  may  sjifnly  assume  that  they  could  only  have 
l»een  piixlucc-d  in  tlie  living  boily.  In  regard  to  tlie  fourth,  or 
water  in  the  stomach,  we  encounter  the  objection  that  the 
person  may  have  drunk  the  water  before  his  immersion,  or  that 
it  may  have  entered  the  dead  body  from  columnar  pressure  at 
great  depths — -both  of  which  are  possible,  and  the  latter,  if  the 
body  had  been  lying  in  deep  water  not  improbable.  Ttiming. 
tlien,  to  the  con"ulx.)nitive  signs,  it  must  at  once  be  conceded  that, 
Avith  the  exception  of  the  last  of  them,  they  only  indicate  that 
the  body  had  lain  for  some  time  in  water. 

j\ll  this,  it  will  Ite  seen,  brings  me  back  to  the  que-stion  from 
which  1  started — Would  the  apiK^aiuuces  I  have  thus  brought 
into  juxtiiiMjsition,  authorise  the  eonclusion,  that  where  the  whole 
or  the  more  iujpfutant  of  them  were  encountered  in  the  dead 
iKxiy,  the  pei-son  must  have  died  by  di-owning  1 — a  question  which 
is  answered  in  the  negative  by  such  a  high  authority  as  Orfila. 
In  Djipositiou  to  this  cunclusioUj  however,  I  must  bring  fo; 


that  of  Caspar,  who  on  a  point  of  this  sort  is  well  entitled  to 
speak  with  scime  autliority.  "  I  think,"  says  this  author,  "  that  by 
carefully  considering  in  their  totality  the  diagnostic  proofs  of 
(ieath  by  drowninfr,  as  actually  oliserved  in  nature,  and  setting 
aside  all  that  subtle  scepticiain  whose  ultimate  object  is  mere 
negation,  it  is  by  no  means  live  most  difficult  task  that  a  medical 
jurist  has  to  tieterrmne,  whether  or  not  a  man  \ui&  fallen  alive  into 
the  water  and  Iveeu  drowned."  In  mukiufr  tliia  statement,  he  aihls. 
"  of  course  I  suppose  that  the  bodies  to  be  examined  are  such  as. 
from  not  Iwing  too  far  advanced  in  putrefaction,  can  supply 
demonstrative  evidence  in  dissection." 

To  this,  though  it  may  Ije  somewhat  superfluous,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  add,  as  my  own  opinion,  tliat,  taking  in  coiijunctitiu 
with  the  olisorved  absence  of  appearances  indicative  of  death  from 
any  other  cause,  the  combinaticm  of  the  signs  of  death  by  asphyxia 
generally,  with  the  whole  or  the  greater  number  of  the  special 
signs,  and  in  addition,  such  of  the  corroborative  signs  as  may  Jte 
present,  a  decided  opinion  may  reailily  be  hazarded  as  to  the 
death  having  taken  place  by  submersion,  and  not  by  any  other 
cause.  In  connectiwn  with  this  point  I  wouhl  take  ocicasion  to 
repeat  once  more  that  it  Ls  not  by  relying  on  single  signs,  however 
valuable,  tliat  the  medical  jurist  should  reacli  his  cnnclusiitns 
on  any  of  the  occasions  on  which  he  may  be  called  to  resolve 
questions  in  medical  science.  It  is  only  by  an  enlargetl  survey 
of  all  the  available  points  in  the  case,  and  by  the  concurrence  of 
as  many  signs  and  appearances  as  arc  obtainable  for  his  purpose, 
that  he  can  fonn  an  opinion  whicli  will  admit  of  being  defended 
against  ail  assailants,  and  which  he  will  he  aide  conscientiously  to 
uphold  in  the  face  of  the  profession  and  the  public. 

Tlie  second  point  of  imjiortance  which  I  stated  as  liable  to 
call  for  solution  by  the  medical  jurist  in  cases  of  death  by  drown- 
ing was  the  detenuination  of  the  question — 

Whether  the  death  by  submersion  has  been  the  consequence 
of  accident,  of  suicide,  or  of  homicide  ?  The  solution  of  this 
<|uestion  often  rests  ujwn  piircdy  moral  evidence,  M'ith  which 
in  geneml  the  medical  jurist  will  have  mithing  to  do.  In  other 
coses  the  proof  will  rest  upon  data  of  a  purely  physical  character, 
and  of  the  force  and  applicability  of  these  the  medical  pnictitiimer 
will  be  the  best  judge.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  tlie  question  seldom  jiermits  of  being  resolved  in  an  ab- 
solute manner  by  the  medical  jurist,  for  in  fact  there  does  not 
exist,   in   many   instances  at  least,  any   material  difference  as  to 
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cousequences  between  the  action  of  a  person  who  throws  hiiuBelf 
into  the  water,  and  one  who  fulls  into  it  by  accident  or  who  is 
thrown  into  it  by  another.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  there 
are  certain  indications,  which  a  careful  inspection  of  tlie  body  will 
elicit,  and  which  may  enable  us  to  throw  some  light  on  the  circum- 
Btancos  attending;  the  latest  moments  of  life.  Thus,  when  a  pereon 
throws  himself  voluntarily  into  the  water  he  commonly  chooses  a 
deep  part  of  it,  lcaj)fi  from  a  high  bank,  and  not  unfrequently 
attaches  weights  to  his  body.  In  these  circumstances  indications 
of  violence  will  scarcely  ever  be  met  with  on  the  body.  The  same 
thing  will  hap]ten  from  ^a  person  falling  accidentally  into  deep 
water  But,  on  tliu  other  hand,  if  a  man  is  forcibly  tlirust  into 
the  water,  we  may  expect  to  find  indications  of  a  vigorous  struggle 
for  life,  unless  indeed  his  assailants  have  been  so  numerous  as  to 
have  overpowered  him  at  once,  or  he  has  been  taken  by  surprise, 
or  has  been  intoxicated,  or  insensible  from  narcotics.  It  is  for 
tliese  indications  of  violence,  therefore,  that  we  have  to  look  in 
the  dead  body,  and  when  such  are  met  with  it  remains  for  us  to 
determine  how  they  were  produced  —  whether  they  could  have 
been  self-inflicted,  whether  or  not  they  could  have  arisen  from  the 
struggles  of  the  pei-son  in  the  water,  or  were  produced  by  the  fall 
into  it,  or  whether  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  could  only  have 
been  produced  by  the  agency  of  others. 

There  is  no  danger  of  our  confounding  the  marks  of  violence 
which  may  have  been  inflicted  before  death  in  cases  of  drowning 
with  those  injuries  which  may  have  caused  death  before  the  body 
was  thrown  ijito  tlie  water.  The  absence  of  the  signs  of  death 
by  drowning  in  the  latter  case  would  obviate  any  chance  of 
error  in  tin's  respect.  Attention  to  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  injuries  found  in  the  body  would  also  facilitate  our  decision. 
They  would  necessarily  be  such  as  would  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  death  independently  of  the  submersion  altogether.  The  danger^ 
of  such  a  mistake,  however,  shouhi  not  be  fdtogether  ovcrlookedj^^ 
as  it  is  a  not  uncommon  occurrence  for  murderers,  after  having  de- 
spatched their  victimn  by  the  tisual  iiieans,  to  dispose  of  the  ImxIv 
in  this  way  with  the  view  of  concealment,  or  to  render  it  probabh^ 
that  the  party  had  either  rlrowned  himself  or  fallen  accidentally 
into  the  water,  and  perished  in  consequence.  Indeed,  drowning 
is  a  mode  of  homicide  eeldoni  resorted  to  in  the  first  iiLslance  by 
murderers,  from  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  successful  accom- 
plishment, and  from  the  comVjination  of  circumstances  required  to 
facihtate  its  execution. 
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When,  on  the  removal  of  a  body  from  the  water,  injuries  are 
found  on  it  of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify  the  suspicion  that  they 
had  not  l>een  fairly  come  by,  Rcveral  mquiriBS  muat  be  originated 
by  the  medical  examuier — Are  they  of  such  a  character  as  to 
account  for  death  prior  to  submersion  ?  Were  tliey  inflicted  before 
or  after  death  ?  In  either  case  were  they  the  result  of  acci- 
dent or  of  design  ?  If  received  during  life,  were  they  self-inflicted 
or  inflicted  by  the  agency  of  others  ? 

The  data  for  the  correct  solution  of  these  inquiries  will  not 
reqiure  to  be  entered  upon  here.  There  are,  however,  a  few  points 
bearing  upon  the  special  circumstances  of  the  present  inquiry 
■which  will  need  to  be  adverted  to  in  this  place.  Thus,  it  is  o^ 
importance  to  keep  in  view  that  injuries  of  very  considerable 
extent  may  arise  from  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  decease 
of  the  party,  even  where  the  drowning  was  accidental  or  rlesigned. 

In  a  person  of  the  name  of  Felrie,  who  dnjwned  himself  at 
Aberdeen  several  years  ago,  numerous  bruises,  some  of  them  of 
considerable  severity,  were  observed  on  the  body.  He  had  waded 
into  the  Dee,  at  a  spot  where  the  water  was  shallow,  for  some  dis- 
tance from  the  bank,  before  reaching  the  deeper  channel,  and, 
being  intoxicated  at  the  time,  he  had  in  all  probability  fallen 
repeatedly  amongst  the  rocks  which  aboujuled  there. 

Suicides,  by  thniwing  themselves  from  a  high  rocky  bank, 
sometimes,  in  falling,  produce  severe  contusions,  dislocations,  and 
fractures.  In  accitiental  or  suicidal  drowning  the  body  is  also 
occasionally  carried  by  the  current  against  mechanical  obstacles  in  a 
river  or  canal,  and  thus  the  appearance  of  violence  is  produced. 
Even  the  mechanical  resistance  offered  by  the  water  itself,  in  falling 
into  it,  may  give  rise  to  marks  of  very  violent  injury  on  the  person. 
Dr.  Smith  gives  an  instance  of  dislocations  of  both  arms  in  this 
way;  and  a  case  occurred  at  Aberdeen  in  1833,  where  the  peri- 
neum in  a  female  was  lacerated  by  the  forcible  separation  of  the 
thigL'^  on  coming  iTito  contact  with  the  water,  after  leaping  over 
the  parapet  of  a  swivel-bridge  at  the  harbour.  This  case  reminds 
me  of  another  remark  bearing  on  this  subject.  In  a  tidal  harbour 
the  body  of  a  drowned  person  may  float  under  a  ship  at  high- 
water,  and  be  crushed  below  it  at  the  fall  of  the  tide,  and  thus 
present  very  extensive  injuries.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  in  1855, 
besides  exhibiting  some  minor  injuries,  the  right  clavicle  was  seen 
to  be  dislocated,  the  left  clancle,  the  right  radius,  the  bones  of  the 
left  forearm,  and  of  the  right  zygoma  were  fractured,  the  abdominal 
cavity  widely  laid  open,  and  the  intestines  protruding. 
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It  has  been  remarked  that  bodies  found  in  the  Rhine  ai 
other  rivers  on  the  Continent,  are  generally  much  disfi^jrured  ani 
extensively  injured  from  their  getting  entangletl  with  the  "wheels 
of  the  nmnerous  floating  mills  stationed  along  the  banks  of  these 
streams.  A  paiuUel  instance  occurred  in  the  Aberdeen  harbour 
in  187C.  In  a  putrid  boily  brought  up  by  a  dredging-machjne, 
one  of  the  lower  extremities  had  been  torn  off  by  the  machinen*. 
and  the  intestines  protruded  through  a  rent  in  the  abdominal 
wall. 

Again,  it  may  be  observed  of  these  marks  of  injury  that  they 
are  sometimes  of  such  a  kind  as  to  forbid  the  idea  of  their  acci- 
dental origin  after  submersion.  Thus,  there  may  bo  severe  and 
extensive  bruises  about  the  person,  deeply  penetrating  wounds  in- 
volving the  cavities  of  the  body,  gunshot  wounds,  a  deeply  occhy- 
mosed  circle  around  the  neck,  or  the  marks  of  violent  compression 
about  the  larjTix  or  tmchca.  AH  these  injuries,  provided  the 
post-mortem  appearances  of  death  by  drowning  were  absent,  would 
afford  tlie  strongest  presumptive  evidence  of  homicide  prior 
submei'sion. 

The  finding  of  traces  of  poisons  or  of  their  action  in  the  stomatrh 
or  int<istines,  at  the  insjiection,  points  atnjngly  to  the  sarae  conclu- 
sion. The  ajipeamnce  of  vasouhir  fulness  in  the  intestinal  canal  is 
not,  liowever,  to  be  hastily  assume*!  as  in<licative  of  the  action  of 
irritant  poisons  during  life.  DiBCdlonilion  of  the  alimentary  canal 
from  venous  congestion  is  a  common  feature  in  death  by  drowning, 
and  the  same  appearance  arises  naturally,  and  becomes  much  more 
marked  in  the  progress  of  putrefaction.  Orfila  has  also  observed 
tliat  when  drowning  takes  place  while  the  piwess  of  digestion  is 
going  on,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  often  has  a  red  or 
violet  tint. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  I  have  to  remind  you 
that  the  lussea  of  continuity  of  portions  ol  the  surface  sometimes 
found  in  bodies  which  have  been  long  in  water,  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  wounds  or  losses  of  substance  during  life,  or  imme- 
tliately  after  death  ;  as,  independently  of  their  possibly  originating 
in  the  mpacity  of  fishes,  etc.,  the  erosive  action  of  water,  formerly 
referre<]  U»  under  Wounds,  lias  hure  to  be  taken  into  account. 
The  erosions  are  found,  under  these  circimistances,  most  frequently 
about  the  scalp  iuhI  face,  or  on  the  hands,  feet,  knees,  and  elbows. 

With  a  few  obserx'atious  on  the  best  niode  of  conducting 
the  medico-legal  inspection,  I  conclude  the  subject  of  death  by 
ilrowning. 
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Before  proceeding  to  the  dissection  of  a  person  supposetl  to 
Imve  been  di-owiied,  the  inspector  should  endeavour  to  learn  what 
can  he  ascertained  regarding  tlie  following  points  :^First,  in  what 
nianntir  ciie  body  had  been  removed  from  tlie  water.  Secondly, 
whether  any,  and  what,  means  hati  i>cGn  resorted  to  for  the  restora- 
tion of  animation.  Thinlly,  whether  the  cor]^se  had  been  placetl 
on  its  face  after  removal  from  tlie  water.  Fourthly,  whether  it 
had  been  suspended  by  the  feet,  or  the  head  kept  dependent. 
JTifthly,  if  conveyed  to  any  distance  from  the  place  where  it  was 
diactiveredi  what  was  tlie  mode  of  its  euuveyance.  Sixthly,  what 
period  had  elapsed  since  it  was  taken  out  of  the  water.  And 
lastly, — if  tlie  liody  had  been  washetl  or  Dther^vise  disturlied — 
whether  any  miul,  grass,  or  other  substance  was  observed  about 
the  nails,  or  clutched  by  the  liamls.  The  state  of  tlie  eyes  and 
mouth  should  then  be  noted  j  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Qountenance,  the  state  of  the  joints,  and  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  should  also  be  olwen'ed.  Attention  should  be  directed 
to  any  marks  of  violence  which  may  be  present  on  the  exterior  of 
the  body^  such  as  contusions,  eccliyraoses,  abrasions,  or  wounds ; 
distiuguislung  between  such  as  might  have  been  produced  during 
life  and  those  which  are  of  post-mortem  origin.  In  this  last 
case  the  inspector  should  examine  the  sjMJt  where  the  body  was 
found,  in  order  to  ascertain,  from  the  nature  of  the  bottom  or  the 
banks  of  the  river,  etc.,  whether  these  injuries  could  have  been 
readily  ]»roduced  by  its  stay  there.  It  sliould  be  k^lown  that 
fnmi  the  position  of  the  body  in  the  water,  the  eyelids,  the  nose, 
and  the  lips  are  not  unft-eqnently  disfigured  by  abrasions  of  their 
surfaces  ;  as  are  often  the  iuteguments  over  the  knees  in  mide, 
though  more  rarely  in  female  bodies. 

The  iiisjiftctor  should  next  bo  careful  to  note'  the  presence  or 
absence  of  froth  al>nut  the  lips  ami  nostrils,,  the  position  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  state  of  the  mouth.  He  should  then  pi-oceed  to 
the  dissection,  attending  to  the  general  ndes  already  laid  down, 
directing  his  attention  particularly  to  the  following  pniut-s : — 
First,  the  ap[>earance  and  distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  principal 
viscera,  especially  the  brain,  lungs,  heart,  liver,  kidneys^  spleen,  and 
alimentary  canal.  Secondly,  the  state  of  the  larjTix,  trachea,  and 
hronelii,  which  should  be  examined  in  situ.  Thirdly,  the  ajHM*ar- 
ance,  quantity,  and  situation  of  water  or  froth  present  in  any  part 
of  the  air-passages ;  water  containing  particles  of  sand,  nmd.  vege- 
tables, or  other  foreign  bodies  in  the  air-passages,  is  to  be  compare*! 
wiih  the  water  in  which  the  body  was  discovered     Fourthly,  the 
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volume,  colour,  consistence,  and  feeling  of  the  lungs,  and  any 
water  or  froth  which  may  be  present  in  their  cells,  and  be 
obvious  on  compression.  Fifthly,  the  state  of  the  stomach,  with 
the  water  or  other  liquids  in  it.  Sixthly,  the  quantity  and  colour 
of  any  urine  in  the  bladder.  Lastly,  the  condition  of  the  body 
as  to  plumpness,  leanness,  and  muscularity,  as  this  may  have 
influenced  the  nature  of  the  death-struggle,  and  the  speedy  sink- 
ing or  floating  of  the  body  at  or  after  death,  it  being  known 
that,  cocteris  paribus,  the  body  of  a  person  which  is  much  loaded 
with  fat  will  float  more  readily  than  that  of  one  who  is  thin 
and  emaciated. 
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DEATH  BY   HAXGING. 

IBBTOTfED  CaT'ses  OP  T)eath. — Coma — Asphyxia — Syncope — Comato- Asphyxia — In- 
jury to  the  Spinal  Cord. — CmctiMSTAjfCRji  Ikfluencino  the  mot>k  or  Death. 
Phenomk!Ta  attendant  on  Deatb  bt  Suspension.    Po«t-mortkm  Appear- 
rAKCFA— External   Appearances  gpncrally — AppearancKs  about  the    Nook — In- 
lal  AppearunceB — Relative   values  of  these.     'Whetukh    the   result  OP 

LCCIOEKTt  SCIUWE,  OK  HoUICJUS.      POST-MOUTEU  INSPECTION. 


EATH  by  hanc^inp^  is  a  subject  of  very  considerable  importance 
to  the  medical  jurist,  and  cue  the  study  of  which  is  attended, 
at  times,  with  difficulties  of  no  ordiiiary  kind.  Both  in  its  mode 
of  production,  and  in  the  effects  to  which  it  gives  rise,  it  has  much 
in  common  with  death  by  strangulation,  the  differences  being— ^ 
that  in  the  one  the  constriction  of  the  neck  ia  due  to  the  weight 
of  the  body  itself ;  and  that  in  the  other  the  constricting  force  is 
foreign  to  the  body ;  while  the  amount  of  violence  required  to 
stranj^le  is  greater  than  that  required  to  cause  dwith  by  hanging. 

As  in  the  form  of  asphyxia  last  considered  (Drowning),  the 
points  to  be  detennined  are — First,  the  cause  of  death  in  liang- 
ing ;  secondly,  the  proof  of  the  suspension  having  taken  place 
during  life ;  and  thirdly,  the  determination  of  the  question 
whether  the  hanging  had  been  the  consequence  of  accident,  suicide, 
or  homicide. 

And  first  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  The  mode  in  which  the 
fatal  event  occurs  after  the  suspenaion  of  the  body  has  been 
variously  set  forth  by  diflerent  writers.  Thus  some  have  attri- 
buted it  exclusively  to  ceriebral  congestion  or  apoplexy ;  others 
to  asphyxia  purely ;  others  to  a  combination  of  coma  and 
asphyxia ;  and  others  still  to  syncope,  or  neuro-paralysis  (tlie 
uer\'ous  or  simple  apoplexy  of  Eemer),  either  as  the  effect  of 
severe  mechanical  injury  or  shock  to  the  V_>rain  or  spinal  cord,  or 
of  mere  fright. 

Now,  whUe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  after  suspension,  the 
body  has  been  known  to  present  appearances  characteristic  of 
these    four    fonns    of   sudden  death  —  coma,  asphynia-  oomato* 
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asphyxia,  and  sjmcopc, — T  may,  by  following  the  course  I  ailopted 
under  drowning,  simplify  the  subject,  by  tTansferring  one  at  leart 
of  these  forma  of  death  to  a  position  difi'creiit  from  tlic  mere 
effectfl  of  the  suspension. 

In  those  rare  and  exceptional  instancos,  for  example,  in 
which  the  amount  of  mental  shock  has  been  sufficiently  powerful 
to  induce  death  by  sync-ope,  and  which  consetjuently  have  left 
no  positive  traces  of  its  operation  in  the  dead  body,  it  would  )a 
better,  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  a  person  perishing  by  syncopt 
in  the  water,  to  refer  the  cause  of  death  to  the  shock,  and  not  U) 
the  suspension. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  indeed,  I  may  restrict  the  remaining 
caiLses  of  death  in  hanging  to  two  factors — coma  or  aapbyzk 
For  either  one  of  these  must  be  the  direct  cause  of  dejith,  *tr  a 
combination  of  the  two,  as  in  the  mixed  form  of  coma  and 
asphyxia.  I  miglit  have  gone  farther  in  simplifying  the  subject 
by  insisting  nn  the  truth  that  ultimately  asphyxia  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  death — -death  by  coma,  as  we  saw  in  a  former  lectuic, 
resohing  itself  in  every  instance  into  death  by  apncBa.  On  this, 
however,  I  need  not  insist,  particularly  as  the  statement,  now 
general])'  received,  does  not  admit  of  dispute — namely,  that  in  tlic 
large  majority  of  instances  of  hanging  the  appearances  pre84;ntai 
by  the  body  after  death  partake  largely  of  both  conditions,  nod 
that  it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  coma  alone,  or  asphyxia 
alone,  is  indicated  by  the  autopsy.  That  this  should  be  the 
it  is  not  difficidt  to  perceive,  when  we  consider  that  when  a 
ture  is  applied  round  the  neck,  and  the  body  has  been  suspe 
by  it,  it  can  but  rarely  happen  that  there  will  not  be,  to 
extent,  both  interruption  to  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head, 
inducing  cerebral  congestion,  and  compression  of  the  air-tube, 
interfering  with  respiration  and  favouring  the  occurrence  of 
asphyxia.  It  must  be  equally  evident,  nevertheless,  that  circom- 
stances  may  favour  the  predominenc^  of  either  the  one  or  tlw 
other  of  these  occurreuces.  Death,  for  instance,  may  be  alow^  and 
originate  in  coma,  where  the  ligature  is  not  very  tight,  aiul  rest* 
in  front  on  the  larynx,  especially  when  the  larynx  is  ossilted. 
Again,  where  the  ligature  is  tight,  and  firmly  compresses  thr 
trachea,  the  deatli  may  be  almost  instantaneous,  from  sadden 
asphyxia,  with  little  time  ajfordeil  for  the  occurrence  of  cere- 
bral congestion.  It  is  generally  understood  that  a  loose  ligii- 
ture  crossing  the  neck  above  the  os  hyoides  at  once  aireat^t  the 
respiration,  inducing  rapid  aitphyxia.      Further,  it  is  agreed  (Jut 
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"whero  there  is  a  running  knot  gliding  easily  upon  the  ligature, 
or  where  the  cord  or  ligature  makes  more  than  one  turn  around 
the  neck,  crahracing  it  at  every  point  of  its  circumference,  the 
ataguation  of  the  Mood  in  the  cerebral  sinuses  occurs  promptly,  and 
the  stoppage  of  the  i-espiration  only  subsequently, — unless  at  the 
same  tinu^  the  neck  is  conipresaed  tightly  and  forcibly,  when 
death  takes  place  by  asphyxia,  with  or  without  cerebral  con- 
gestion. Once  more.  Whether  the  ligature  Las  compressed  the 
neck  partially  or  completely,  if  in  addition  to  this  a  strong  down- 
ward or  lateral  impulse  has  been  communicated  to  the  body,  so 
as  to  niptuje  the  spinal  cord,  the  death  will  be  instantaiieous, 
either  by  syncope  or  asphyxia,  from  the  injury  of  the  conl,  with 
little  or  no  cercbnil  congestion. 

We  are  thus  in  a  position  to  perceive  why  the  a]ipear*inces  in 
the  dead  ho*ly,  indicative  of  the  mode  of  death,  shoidd  present 
marked  tlifferences  after  suspension^  though  I  am  persuafled  that 
these  diflerences  have  been  much  exaggemted.  Still  more  is  this 
the  case,  however,  as  reganla  the  distinctinns,  laid  down  so  promi- 
nently by  the  earlier  writers  on  this  subject,  between  the  appear- 
ances respectively  of  the  bodies  of  suicides  and  the  subjects  of 
violent  or  forcibh*.  siinpension.  It  may  be  the  case,  for  instance, 
that  the  death  is.  calm  and  sudden,  as  where  a  person,  in  a  fit  of 
melancholy,  has  suspended  himself  with  his  feet  resting  on  the 
ground,  or  on  a  chair  or  table,  and  that  the  appeanmces  will  be 
those  of  death  by  asphyxia ;  while  in  ajiother  instance  the  death 
has  been  slower,  painful,  and  distressing,  and  rather  the  result  of 
coma  than  aspliyxia, — as  where  a  person  has  suspended  himself 
from  a  height^  or  has  l>een  forcibly  suspended  by  others,  perhaps 
after  a  violent  resistance.  Still,  beyond  the  more  marked  loeal 
effects  of  the  ligature  and  the  greater  amount  of  cerebral  congestion 
in  the  latter  cases,  we  may  look  in  vain  for  the  other  points  of 
difference  long  believed  to  characterise  cases  of  this  sort — such  as 
the  livid  and  anxious  counE^nnnco,  the  distorted  features,  the 
starting  eyeballs,  the  protruded  ttmgue,  and  the  clenched  jaws. 
Pictures  of  tliis  sort  have,  I  believe,  been  drawn  rather  from 
the  obsen'ation  of  the  vital  struggles  of  animals  than  from  the 
study  of  the  upiH^anuicea  in  the  liuman  body  after  death,  with 
which  assuredly  they  are  not  found  to  correspond. 

It  is  mostly  in  the  cases  of  criminals  publicly  executed  that 
marked  instances  of  local  violence  have  been  encountered,  such  as 
displacement  or  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  second 
cervical  vertebra ;  separation  of  the  vertebi-fe,  from  rupture  of  the 
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intervertebral  siibatnnce ;  fracture  of  the  bones  of  tbe  neck,  iwf 
eflusion  of  blood  on  the  spinal  cord.  Similar  injuries,  it  is  obMmu. 
might  likewise  occur  in  a  forcible  hanging,  wliere  tlie  fall  hftj 
been  great,  or  where  much  violence  had  been  employed. 

Injury  to  the  nerves  of  the  neck  by  the  compression  of  tht 
ligature  has  only  been  encountered  in  experiments  on  animak 

Of  the  phenomena  attending  death  by  suspension  little  \s 
known,  and  much  is  necessarily  left  to  conjecture.  Foden^  relalM 
a  singular  incident  of  one  of  his  t'ellow-studeuts.  After  an  »»■ 
ment  respecting  the  cause  of  death  in  hanging,  this  young  no 
resolved  personally  to  gratify  his  curiosity.  He  passed  a  l^atvn 
round  his  neck  and  attached  it  to  a  hook  behind  the  door.  Tt» 
accomplish  his  purpose  he  raised  liimself  on  tiptoe  and  graduallv 
brought  his  heels  to  the  ground.  He  soon  lost  all  consciousnea, 
but  was  re-scued  by  a  fellow-student  in  time  to  be  Pesuscitated  hjf 
prompt  treatment. 

A  similar  incident  has  been  related  by  Bacon  in  his  "  Histock 
Vitce  et  Mortis."  A  boy  in  England,  who  had  witnessed  a  publi: 
execution,  and  who  was  believed  in  consequence  to  have  XxkA 
what  hanging  was,  was  less  fortunate,  as  he  was  not  oliserved  till 
after  the  body  was  cold. 

Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  Manual,  gives  an  account  of  tiro  wf- 
sons  —  one  in  England  and  the  other  in  America  —  wbo«  k) 
gratify  public  curiosity,  repeatedly  submitted  to  be  hanged  for  4 
few  minutes.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions  the  American  lc*t 
his  life  by  being  allowed  to  hang  too  long. 

Fleischmann  tried  some  experiments  on  himself  to  elucidate 
this  subject.  Wlien  he  placed  the  cord  between  the  lower  jav 
and  the  os  hyoides,  and  tightened  it  moderately,  the  effect  was  t* 
disturb  in  some  degree  the  breathing,  which.  howeVer,  still  wpnt 
on.  But  then  the  face  reddened,  the  eyes  became  somewhat 
prominent,  the  heat  of  the  head  Increased,  and  he  began  to  ex* 
perience  a  sense  of  weight,  a  degree  of  stupefaction,  a  feeling  cf 
distress,  and,  lastly,  a  hissing  noise  in  his  ears,  which  warned 
him  that  he  had  carried  his  experiment  to  the  verge  of  aaftCr, 
and  he  did  not  venture  again  to  carry  it  so  far. 

In  another  trial,  Fleischmann  placed  the  ligature  OTer  tlw 
larynx,  when  the  same  effects  followed,  but  in  even  lesa  time.  The 
first  experiment  lasted  two  minutes.  In  the  second  only  a  minnte 
and  a  half  had  passed,  when  the  noise  in  his  ears,  and  a  senaatloa 
whioli  he  states  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  describe,  wam<^ 
him  that  it  was  time  to  desist 
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In  a  third  experiment,  the  ligature  was  placed  over  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  when,  almost  instantly,  the  breathing  l>ecame  so  enfeebled 
that  he  could  not  support  the  attempt  for  even  the  very  shortest 
period. 

These  experiments,  as  far  as  tlicy  go,  bear  out  the  usually- 
received  opinion,  based  upon  the  very  limited  number  of  facta 
derived  from  the  statements  of  the  parties  who  have  nn'overed  frcmi 
the  effects  of  temporary,  or  rather  momentary,  suspension,  as  to 
the  difference.'^  experienced  from  the  respective  positions  of  the 
ligature  in  different  cases ;  while,  ou  the  other  hand,  they  give  no 
countenance  to  the  distinctive  character  of  the  effects  alrearly 
adverted  to  as  resulting  from  suicidal  and  homicidal  suspension. 

The  smallncss  of  the  number  of  cases  in  which  resuscitation 
has  been  accomplished  after  suspension  of  the  body  is  not  to  be 
wondereil  at,  owing  tu  the  shortncJiH  of  the  period  tluring  wbirh 
life  is  preserved  in  every  instance,  and  the  rarity  of  the  successful 
attempts  ma<lc  with  this  object.  A  curious  instance  of  this  last 
sort  is  given  by  l)r,  Gordon  Smith  in  his  "  Forensic  Medicine " 
from  which,  jjerhapa.  Sir  Walter  Scott  borrowed  the  iucideut  in 
his  novel  "  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth." 

Dr.  Smith  relates  that  a  surgeon  attempted  to  save  a  criminal 
in  London  from  the  effects  of  the  gallows,  by  making  an  opening 
in  the  trachea  through  which  lie  could  breathe  freuly  on  the 
closure  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  After  hanging  for  three- 
tiuaiiers  of  an  hour,  Ikc  showed  signs  of  life,  repeate<lly  opened  his 
mouth  and  gi'oaned,  and  blood  flowed  freely  on  opening  a  vein  in 
his  arm.  But  the  man  could  not  be  further  resuscitated.  This 
want  of  success,  Dr  Smith  thinks,  was  probably  to  be  attributed 
to  the  great  weight  4>f  the  criminab  by  which  the  compression  of 
the  vessels  of  the  neck  must  have  become  more  effectual  than  in 
ordinary  cases  ;  and  that^  perhaps,  the  opening  into  the  trachea 
was  not  sufficiently  free.  This  theor>%  however,  does  not  allow 
sufficiently  for  the  disturbance  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  which 
would  be  even  more  unfavourable  to  recovery  than  those  he  has 
condescended  on. 

However  brief  the  duration  of  life  in  any  one  case  of  suspen- 
sion is,  that  period  will  obviously  be  affected  in  individual  in- 
stances, by  such  modifying  circumstances,  as  the  degree  of  con- 
striction of  the  ligature,  the  length  of  the  fall,  the  weight  of  the 
individual,  and  the  concomitant  injury  done  to  the  parts  about 
the  neck. 

1  now  come  to  the  point  which  has  next  to  be  considered  by 
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the  medical  jurist  in  cases  of  lianginji^,  namely,  the  proofe 
wliich  fall  to  be  adduced  by  liiin  that  the  siispeusion  has  token 
place  durin;^  life.  Aud  here,  at  the  outset,  I  am  c*,)mpellecl  to 
admit  that,  apart  from  the  moral  proof — with  which  the  medical 
examiner,  as  sucli,  lia.s  but  Htthj  U)  do, — the  esidcnce  of  the  mude 
of  death  will,  iu  many  cases,  be  of  a  less  decisive  character  than 
Id  most  of  the  other  forms  of  sudden  deatli.  The  evidence  Ui 
tliis  effect,  apart  from  the  moral  proof,  is  of  a  twofold  characler: 
first,  the  appearances  common  to  this  and  some  other  fr^nus  of 
sudden  death ;  and,  secondly,  those  which  have  been  speciall}' 
noticed  in  connection  with  death  by  hanging. 

The  first  of  these  appearances  need  not  detain  lis  long.  "We 
have  seen  that,  in  hanging,  death  may  take  place  either  by  coma 
or  by  asphyxia  singly,  or,  wliat  is  more  frequently  found  to  lie 
the  crtse,  by  the  combination,  to  a  moi-e  or  less  marked  extent,  of 
both ;  now  the  one  predominating,  now  the  other. 

Thus,  when  the  niude  of  decease  has  been  by  coma  chiefly, 
the  engorgement  of  the  v&dsels  of  the  head  will  l^e  be^t  marked ; 
and  when  it  has  been  chiefly  or  entirely  by  asphyxia  the  lungs 
and  the  right  side  of  the  heart  will  usually  be  most  engorged. 
Wlieii,  again,  death  has  resulted  from  the  combined  operatiiiu 
of  both  modes,  little  difference  will  be  obeerx'able  in  the  state 
of  the  circulation  wilhiii  the  head  on  the  one  hand,  and  in 
that  of  the  cheat  on  the  other  ;  botli  may  be  expected  to  pre- 
sent this  engorgement  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to 
circumstances. 

Of  the  appearances  peculiar  to,  or  characteristic  of,  death  by 
hanging,  the  most  im|>ortant  are  those  on  the  neck  which  have 
arisen  from  the  application  of  the  ligature,  and  the  traction  exer- 
cised on  it  by  tlie  weight  of  the  body  on  its  suspension.  The  ap- 
pearances thus  produced,  and  the  injuries  which  may  show  them- 
selves after  death  in  this  way,  as  might  be  anticipated,  are  found 
to  differ  to  a  very  considcmble  extent  under  the  varj'ing  lur- 
cumatanoiis  in  which  they  are  known  to  originate,  such  as  the 
nature  of  tlie  ligature,  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  height  of  the  fall, 
etc.  The  remaining  appearances  in  this  chiss  are  indirect  ones, 
and  are,  with  one  exception,  such  as  may  be  observed  at  several 
parts  of  the  exterior  of  the  body.  These  appearance.s,  both  direct 
and  indirect,  wUJ  be  most  conveniently  passed  under  i^eview  in 
connection  ;  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  avail  myself  of  forty  cases 
which  I  have  had  opportunity  of  examining  after  death  in  this 
way — thiiLy-six  of  these  being  suicides,  and  four  violent  hangings. 
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In  twenty-one  out  of  these  forty  cases,  or  62*5  per  cent  of 

them,  the  featm-es  h&d  a  look  of  calmness  and  placidity;  wlule  in 
only  one  instance,  and  that  a  suicidal  one,  had  the  face  an  anxious 
look.  In  none  of  the  cases  did  die  colour  of  the  face  present 
anything  chanicteristic.  In  only  one  instance,  a  smcidal  one,  was 
prominence  of  the  eyes  encountered.  In  thirty-nine,  or  97*5  per 
cent,  the  pupilfl  were  more  or  leas  dilated;  while  in  one  they  were 
contracted. 

In  one  instance  the  extcnial  auditory  canal  on  both  sides  was 
full  of  blood. 

In  fourteen,  or  35  per  cent  of  my  examinations,  the  point  of 
the  tongue  was  either  protruded  l>eyond  the  front  teeth,  or  so 
marked  by  the  teeth  as  to  indicatt;  that  it;  had  been  i>res3ed  against 
them  at  the  time  of  death. 

In  three  cases  there  was  frothy  mucus  at  the  lips,  and  in  one 
of  these  also  at  the  nostrils. 

Indications  oF  excitement  of  the  genital  and  iirinarj'  organs 
presented  themselves  in  ten,  or  one-foiuth  of  the  cases  under 
review.  The  penis  was  erect  in  seven,  and  semi-erect  in  four, 
seminal  fluid  liad  been  discharged  in  eight  of  the  male  subjects ; 
urine  in  four  instances ;  blood  in  two— =onc  of  these  last  a  mole, 
and  the  other  a  female,  in  the  latter  set  down  as  menstrual  blood  ; 
and  in  twn  males  the  urethra  was  very  red. 

On  the  exterior  of  the  neck  the  only  imiform  appearance  was 
the  gi'oove  or  furrow  left  by  the  ligature.  Except  where  the  cord 
had  encircled  the  neck  more  than  once,  the  mark  was  not  found 
to  be  continuous,  and  w^here  it  bad  made  a  single  t^irn,  it  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  front  of  the  air-tube  and  the  prominences 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscles.  (Tlie  usual  direction  of  the  groove, 
and  the  position  of  the  knot,  will  be  reserved  for  notice  under 
Strangulation.)  Marked  whiteness  of  the  bottom  of  the  fnrrow 
was  encountered  in  twenty-seven  (or  67"5  per  cent)  of  my  obser\-a- 
tions  ;  in  thirteen  (or  325  per  cent)  it  presented  the  dry,  brown, 
and  homy  state  known  as  the  parchment  skin,  in  five  it  was 
slightly  abraded  ;  wliilc  only  in  two  were  the  borders  of  the 
groove  reddened,  and  tliat  both  above  and  lielow. 

In  proceeding  to  tJie  appearances  which  present  themselves  in 
tlie  interior  of  the  body,  in  order  to  pi-event  misnnder8tan(L'ng  it 
may  be  well  to  premise  that  tliose  which  follow  are  cliiefly  founded 
on  twenty-two  out  of  the  forty  cases  on  which  I  have  been  com- 
menting, a  complete  insi>ection  not  having  been  obtained  in  soino 
of  the  others. 
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The  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  under  the  groove  preseiateJ 
more  or  less  distinctly,  in  all  the  iiispecLiuus,  a  silvery  white  and 
dry  streak  at  the  poiut  of  the  greatest  pi-essure  of  the  cord.  At 
the  same  point  the  injection  of  the  skin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
groove,  or  the  minute  ecchymoses  of  the  cutis  vera,  noticed  hv 
Neyiling  and  Bremme,  were  encountered  in  five  or  22'7  per  cent 
of  the  cases;  the  injection  being  well  marked  in  four,  but  the  ecchy- 
moses only  in  one. 

In  one  case  a  small  quantity  of  clotted  blood  was  found  effused 
below  the  integuments,  under  the  furrow  in  front,  and  on  the  left 
side  of  the  neck  ;  in  another  a  like  ecchymosis  was  met  with  in  the 
interior  of  the  left  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  where  the  cord  had 
pressed  ;  while  in  a  third  a  few  of  the  fibres  at  the  anterior  border 
of  the  same  muscle  were  seen  to  be  ruptured.  One  case  showed 
slight  abrasions  of  ttie  skin  in  front  of  the  neck,  a  little  below  the 
mark  of  the  cord,  In  one  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  artery  on  one 
side  was  a  good  diia!  injected.  Where  the  ligature  had  crossed 
the  right  earutid  arteries  there  wei-e,  in  two  of  the  cases,  transverse 
ruptures  of  their  mliidle  and  inner  coats.  A  copious  mucous 
froth  was  present  in  the  pharynx  in  nine  cases,  in  the  trachea  in 
six,  and  in  the  lungs  in  four;  in  none  of  them  bloody.  In  one 
case  there  was  blood  in  some  quantity  in  the  pharyoix  and 
larynx. 

Marked  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  was 
only  seen  in  36*6  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

Severe  violence  was  only  encountered  in  two  of  the  bodies 
inspected,  and  in  those  of  two  criminaia  viewed  on  their  removal 
from  the  scaffold.  In  one  of  the  bodies  insi>ected  the  thyroid 
cartilage  had  been  crushed,  and  presented  a  rent  on  one  side  of 
the  cartilage  from  top  to  bottom ;  in  the  other  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage was  completely  detached  from  the  os  hyoides. 

The  former  of  these  two  cases  was  investigated  by  the  law 
authorities,  but  though  the  hanging  was  affected  by  the  agency 
of  a  second  party,  the  deed  was  found  to  have  been  unintentionaL 
The  case  was  an  unusual  one.  During  the  breakfast  hniir  at  a 
cotton-mill  in  Wof)d9ide,  near  Aberdeen,  one  of  tlie  men  was  toy- 
ing with  a  female  fellow-worker,  to  whom  he  was  attached,  and  in 
sport  threw  around  her  neck  a  loose  leather  strap  susjiended  from 
the  roof  of  the  apartment.  At  this  moment  the  machinery  was 
set  agoing,  and  the  girl  was  drawn  uj>  tn  the  roof  by  the  strap, 
and  suspended  tliere  for  a  few  minutes  before  the  engine  could 
be  stopped,  too  late   for   saving   her   life.      In  the  second  case 
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there  was  nothing  to  account  for  the  injury,  as  one  foot,  at  the 
time  the  botly  was  founds  was  only  a  few  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  the  legs  lay  across  the  back  of  a  chair  in  the  vicinity.  In 
one  of  the  executed  criminals,  fracture  of  tlie  laiynx  could  readily 
be  felt,  and  in  the  other,  fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  atlas  was 
made  out. 

The  only  remaining  special  appearances  noted  internally  in 
the  inspections  of  the  bodie*  of  the  hauged  were — in  four  marked 
expansion,  and  in  two  marked  collapse  of  the  lungs  ;  in  onu  deep 
reddening  of  the  interior  of  the  stomach ;  in  one  capillary  or 
punetiibrm  ecchynioses  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  in  one  of  the  scalp, 
and  in  one  of  the  kidneys. 

T  have  atlduced  these  results  of  my  own  observation,  as  they 
bear  out  those  advaueud  by  Orfila,  Kenicr,  and  Ciisiiar,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  views  promulgated  previous  to  their  time  as  to  the 
special  appearances  characteristic  of  death  by  hanging.  I  need 
not  insist,  in  opi)osiLion  to  statements  to  tliat  eflect  received  and 
iterated  in  our  earlier  writers  on  this  subject,  on  the  not  uidiequeut 
absence  in  the  dead  body  of  the  greater  number  of  such  appear- 
ances. It  is  of  more  consequence  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
circumstance  that  these  special  appearances  would  athiiit  of  being 
imitated  in  the  body  suspended  after  death  from  other  causes. 
Frequent  and  characteristic,  for  instance,  as  ai-e  the  appcarajicea  on 
the  neck  after  death  by  suspension,  too  much  value  should  not  be 
placed  on  their  presence  as  indicative  of  death  in  this  way.  The 
groove  or  fun-ow  on  the  neck^  it  should  bo  known,  being  a  more 
physical  etiect  of  the  suspension,  wouM  be  produced  by  the  sus- 
pension of  the  body  as  readily  after  as  before  deatli,  and  most  of 
the  characters  I  have  assigned  to  it  thus  inutated,  more  or  less 
successfully — facts  clearly  brought  out  in  the  experimental  trials 
undertaken  by  Ortila  and  Caspar  with  the  express  object  of  deter- 
mining this  very  point.  As  the  i*esult  of  these  exi>tirimonts, 
Caspar  couchides  that  the  mark  of  the  conl  in  hanging  is  a  purely 
cadaveric  phenomenon,  and  that  any  ligature  with  wliicli  a  bftdy 
may  be  susj>ended  or  strangled,  not  only  within  a  few  horn's,  but 
even  days  after  death,  esjjecinlly  if  the  body  be  forciljly  ]>ulled 
downwaitls,  may  produce  a  mark  precLsely  similar  to  that  which 
ifl  observed  in  most  of  those  hanged  while  alive. 

The  only  exceptions  which  can  he  safely  admitted  to  such 
n^ative  conclusions  from  the  appearances  about  the  neck  are 
those  instances  in  which  the  effects  of  the  drop  from  a  consi- 
derable height  woidd  leave  the  severer  injuries  I  have  noticed 
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(fractures  or  dislocations  of  vertebwe,  etc),  co-existing  with  eniW 
traces  of  vital  reoctiou.  Such  injuries  as  these  would,  of  ana 
be  reliable  iudicatinns  of  the  Huspension  having  taken  pla 
dunug  life,  though  the  rarity  of  their  occurrence  "would  nol  nA^ 
rise  tiie  opposite  conclusion  where  no  11*0068  of  them  w«n  ik 
covered. 

Bremme,  while  he  admits  this  accuracy  of  Neydiiig*s  de«B^ 
tion  of  the  appearances  in  the  skin  at  the  bottcim  of  the  giwn 
when  met  with,  does  not  with  hiui  consider  that  their  pRMM 
or  absence  woidd  sullice  to  distinguish  betwixt  simpensioD  l«fni 
and  after  deutlu  Eremme  (1)  did  not  meet  with  them  at  allkl* 
examinations  when  the  death  had  been  inatantajieoxis,  anil  vkl 
the  cord  had  been  removed  immediately  after  death.  (2)  H«Wi 
with  them  when  the  death  had  been  instantmieoiis,  and  theoni 
had  been  left  around  the  neck  for  a  considerable  time.  AftdtT* 
wlien  the  death  had  not  been  instantaneous,  the  applicatioa  uf  tk 
hgature  at  a  subsequent  j>eriod  gave  rise  to  them. 

LSome  weig'ht  would  attach  to  ecchymoses  of  the  bottoo  '^ 
the  groove  and  in  its  vicinity,  as  noticed  in  two  of  xny  casts,  ta 
for  the  circumstance  that  suspension  of  the  l>ody  during  life  * 
immediately  after  death  might  equally  give  rise  to  them,  to  >* 
extent  at  leat^t. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  inspeciwn** 
the  bi»dy  after  d&alh  d(>es  not  furnish  any  positive  proolinthi 
great  majority  of  iustances,  of  the  suspension  having  taken  pba 
during  hfe. 

Were  the  appearances  I  have  passed  under  review  sodt* 
could  only  happen  in  death  by  suspension,  and  wgtg  all,  or  lit 
greater  immber  of  them,  invariably  to  be  met  with  after  deMb  ■ 
this  form,  the  tictcrraination  of  tlie  character  of  the  fatal  MM 
M'ould  be  a  comparatively  easy  problem.  We  have  seen,  hovcm 
that  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  mass  of  instances  of  death  ^ 
haugiiig.  Wldle  the  general  appearances  encountered  in  t^ 
cavities  of  the  body  point  to  one  or  other  of  two  of  the  modead 
death  generally,  or  to  both  of  these  combined,  not  only  do  ll» 
signs  in  question,  just  passed  in  review,  vary  in  dinVrent  omb^ 
but  many  of  them  may  l>e  absent  altogether,  whde  several  of 
though  vital  appeiirances  as  usually  encount<^re<I  in  t}>e  !tfUtt«cl 
may  l>e  imitated  by  similar  appearances  producible  on  the  bodf 
after  death  from  other  causes. 

You  will,  then,  perceive  that  iJie  e\ndence  of  death  by 
ing,  derivable  from  the  examination  of  the  bodv,  in  some  iujs 
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may  not  be  found  to  amount  to  more  than  a  mere  probability. 
Such  a  probaliility,  however,  may  admit  of  being  strengtbeued  by 
the  examiner  liudiug  the  conciUTence  of  several,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  usual  signs  in  the  same  case.  The  probability  would  ap- 
proach, if  it  did  not  reach,  to  certainty,  where  such  of  the  few 
signs  as  are  of  a  purely  vital  chai*acter  were  encountered  in  the 
body,  along  with  the  imlications  of  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of 
sudden  death  into  wluch  the  suspensiou  of  the  body  is  known  to 
resolve  itself;  and  where,  in  addition,  none  of  those  morbid  ap- 
pearances which  could  account  for  death  in  any  other  way  were 
discoverable  by  the  inspector.  I  shall  only  add  here  that,  by 
combining,  with  ciixiumstances  such  as  these  last,  the  moral  [)roof 
of  which  the  medical  examiner  ia  sometimes  in  a  condition  to 
avail  himself  (as  we  shall  see  by  and  by),  the  highest  certainty 
may  be  reatlily  arrived  at  on  the  point  in  question. 

This  brinj;s  us,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  third  of  the  inquiries 
opening  up  to  the  metlicul  jurist  in  the  invest igatipn  of  cases  of 
deatli  by  hanging,  namely — 

3.  The  question,  closely  allied  to  that  last  discussed,  whether 
the  hanging,  supposing  it  proved,  had  been  the  result  of  accident, 
of  suicide,  or  of  homicide  ? 

The  decision  of  this  question  will  depend  almost  wholly,  in 
most  instances,  on  cirr.umstantial  evidence.  The  circumstances, 
however,  will  not  unfrequently  be  such  as  will  come  properly 
within  the  cognisance  of  the  medical  jurist,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
will  be  of  a  character  of  which  he  alone  can  be  the  best  able  to 
appreciate  the  value  and  applicability. 

Little  attention  has  been  paid  by  medical  winters  to  the  pos- 
sible occmrence  of  accidental  hanging.  It  should  be  known,  h(iw- 
ever,  that  instances  of  this  kind  are  on  record,  I  have  already 
had  occasion  t^  refer  to  one  case,  given  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
Bacon  ;  another  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Gordon  Smith  ;  a  thml  by 
Dr.  Taylor;  and  Mr.  Watson  alludes  to  it  as  having  often  been 
the  result  of  experiments  amongst  boys  and  others,  though  with- 
out adducing  any  other  instance  than  the  one  rcconied  Ity  l>r. 
Smith.  The  discrimination  of  accidental  from  suicidal  or  homici- 
dal hanging  must  rest  in  every  case  on  circiuastantial  evidenca 

The  point  of  greatest  impoitance  for  the  decision  of  the  medi- 
cal examiner,  wiD  be  to  determine  whether  the  hanging  has  been 
the  result  of  aiiicide  or  of  homicide  j  in  other  words,  whether  death 
by  hanging  haa  been  the  act  of  the  person  himself,  or  that  of  some 
other.     The  presumption  in  every  case  will  be  that  the  hanging 
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has  been  the  act  of  the  person  himself ;  and  it  will  require  strong 
|rn>anJH  to  justify  the  opinion  that  murder  has  l>een  committed  in 
this  wuy.  In  fact,  nothing  is  more  rare  than  the  o^^cun-eucts  in 
practice,  of  homicidal  hanging.  We  must,  however,  admit  that  an 
unlividual  may  liave  heen  murderiMl  by  hanging;  and  the  circum- 
stances which  will  justii'y  the  medicid  jurist  iji  making  tliis  admis- 
sion are  the  following : — liret,  where  the  person  hanged  is  feeble, 
and  the  murderer  is  a  strong,  healthy  man ;  secondly,  where  the 
person  hanged,  although  usually  strong  and  vigorous,  was  at  tJie 
time  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  stupefied  by  naitiotics,  asleep,  or 
exhausted  by  his  attempts  to  defend  himself;  and,  thinUy,  murder 
may  be  committed  by  hany;ing  when  many  are  combined  against 
the  individual.  The  possibihty  of  one  person  hanging  another 
during  sleep  is  showni  by  a  case  which  was  tned  at  Edinburgh  in 
1  827,  where  a  wi)m;iri  tied  a  ligiiture  round  the  neck  of  her  hus- 
band while  he  was  asleep,  and  then  pulled  him  up.  With  these 
exccptinng,  then,  the  pnictitioner  will  be  correct  in  deciding,  in  a 
suspected  case,  in  favour  of  the  presumption  of  suicide,  when  no 
marks  of  violence  are  present  to  indicate  that  a  severe  struggle 
lias  taken  place  before  death,  or  that  severe  injuries  have  been  in- 
flicted on  tlie  perHou.  Fur,  urdess  tlie  j>ereou  had  laboured  under 
intoxication  or  great  bodily  weakness^  at  the  time,  it  is  not  to  ha 
expected  that  he  would  havo  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  and 
allowed  liimself  to  be  murdeixid  without  offering  the  strongest 
resistance. 

The  presence  of  marks  of  violence,  then,  on  the  body  of  i 
person  hanged  is  important,  and  tlieir  situation,  extent,  and  direc 
tion  should  be  accurately  studied,  determining  whether  they  are 
siich  ns  could  only  have  l>een  produced  during  life,  and  also  the 
probability  of  their  being  accidental  or  not.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  suicide  might  have  inllicted  some  injuries  on  him 
self  with  tlie  view  of  thus  taking  bis  own  hfe,  and,  not  succeeding 
in  these  attempts,  might  have  finally  Imd  recourse  to  ban^ng, 
case  in  point  occurred  in  Aberdeen  some  years  ago.  A  weaver  in 
Gordon  Street  cut  bis  throat  Avith  a  razor,  nnd  macle  a  large  wound, 
the  blood  fi-om  wliich  fdled  a  chamber-pot  in  his  n>om.  After 
this  he  went  into  an  outhouse  and  sus]icnded  himselil 

A  case  precisely  similar  is  recoifled  by  Dr.  Taylor.  It  slioult 
also  be  kept  in  view  that  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  of 
hanged  person  may  have  been  the  result  of  accident,  as  by  the; 
party  having  thrown  himself  off  aHicles  of  furniture,  by  striking 
against  l)f»dies  in  his  vicinity  during  the  last  con>'Tjlsive  struggle^ 
or  fr!*ra  the  fall  of  the  body  by  the  breaking  of  the  rope. 
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A  considerable  degree  of  importance  has  been  attacliod  l)y 
several  medical  writers  to  the  situatiuii,  degree  of  obliquity,  and 
number  of  turas  of  the  cord  aroiind  the  neck,  as  dia<jnostic  of  the 
mode  (jf  death  by  hanging.  Thus  it  has  been  said  that  if  the 
mark  be  circular,  and  placed  at  the  lower  part  of  tlie  neck,  it  is 
an  luiequivocul  proof  of  mnrdcr.  Otliers,  who  have  not  gone  the 
same  lengthy  have  yet  stated  that  it  affords  strong  presumption  of 
that  crime  when  the  ligatun.^  is  found  at  tho  lower  part,  of  the 
neck,  and  when  its  position  is  circular  and  not  oblique.  But  it  is 
alwunl  to  suppose  tliat  tliis  want  of  obliquity  in  the  imprrasion  of 
the  cord  can  afford  any  evidence  in  favour  of  the  act  ha\ang  been 
homicidal.  Its  course  will  depend,  in  a  greater  degree,  upon  the 
fact  of  the  body  having  been  supported  or  not,  for  it  is  the  weight 
of  the  body  which  causes  the  obliquity.  It  will  also  depend  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  cord  is  adjusted.  Orfila  records  one 
cafic  in  pfiint,  ami  I  shall  Lave  an  opportunity  of  adducing  two 
other  instances  when  I  come  to  death  by  strangulation,  where 
this  point  will  he  further  examined. 

E<|ually  ill  founded  is  the  assertion  that  the  existence  of  two 
impressions  on  the  neck — the  one  circular,  the  other  oblique — 
affords  positive  proof  of  homicide.  One  of  the  first  of  such  cases 
is  reported  by  Esquirol  ;  that  of  a  fe.mahj  lunatic,  who  committed 
suicide  by  hanging  herself,  and  on  whose  neck  two  impressions 
were  seen — tbe  one  cii-cular,  the  other  oblique.  These  appear  to 
have  arisen  from  the  circimistance  of  the  cord  having  been  twice 
passed  round  the  neck,  and  the  lx)dy  being  at  the  sauie  time 
partially  supported. 

The  pHisumption  is  in  favour  of  homicide  when  the  injuries 
produced  by  the  cord  are  considerable,  such  as  severe  contusions, 
laceration  of  muscles,  cnishinp  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  and  frac- 
ture of  tbe  vertebra?,  pro\'ided  tbe  body  is  not  corpulent  and  the 
fall  has  not  been  great.  In  ninety-nine  out  of  every  bundretl 
cases  of  suicidal  suspension  no  considerable  alteration  of  the 
tissues  is  observed-  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  life  is 
speedily  extinguished  in  these  cases,  and  that  a  very  shght  weight 
attached  to  the  ligature  sufiices  t€  bring  on  speedy  insensibility. 
Thus,  in  a  person  whose  body  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining, 
a  few  years  ago,  it  was  discovered  that  his  toes  rested  on  the 
ground  after  death,  and  that  the  nail  by  which  he  had  suspended 
Iiinisolf  was  so  loosely  fixed  in  the  wall  that  a  very  Himdl  addi- 
tional weight  would  have  loosened  it  j  indeed,  it  coidd  not  have 
borne  the  whole  weight  of  his  body. 
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In  another  case,  which  occurred   in   the  Aberdeen  gaol, 
person  had  attached  his  neckcloth  to  the  hare  of  tlie  window, 
when  found  dead  his  knees  were  within  an  inch  or  two   of 
ground,  and  his  toes  touching  the  floor.     He  had  rested  his  km 
whilii  fixing  the  ligature,  on  a  stool,  which  he  had  pushed   a 
when  all  was  prepared  ;  and  so  little  struggle  had  followed  tha 
Bible  was  found  still  between  his  knees,  as  it  had  been   pi 
there  by  him  Itefore  death. 

Tn  a  thiixl  wise,  in  Marischal  Street,  Aberdeen,  a  young  wo 
who  had  been  in  a  do3pfiiiding  state  for  some  days  was  found  di 
in  iK^d  one  morning*  sitting  in  a  reclining  posture  with  a  ligat 
attached  to  the  top  frame  of  the  bed.  All  that  had  been  requi 
to  effect  her  purpose  of  suicide  had  been  to  lean  back  after  the  o 
was  fixed.  Two  young  girls  who  were  in  bed  with  her  had 
been  awakened  by  the  transaction,  ao  quietly  must  it  have  hi 
efifected. 

Excepting  the  impression  of  the  ligature — slight  in  the 
case, — no  marks  of  injury  of  the  neck  existed  in  the  al>ove  c. 
It  shoidd  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  same  absence  of 
jirominent  signs  of  hanging  may  be  wanting  in  homicidal  c 
as  when  the  person  Las  been  hanged  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
stupefaction,  or  when  from  feebleness  he  has  been  unable  to 
resistance,  or  to  struggle  against  his  afisailants. 

In  all  doubtlul  cases  the  e.'caminer  shoulti  not  lose  sight 
moral  and  circumstantial  evidence.  He  should  ascertain  whet 
the  individual  had  licen  previously  disposed  to  commit  siiicida 
not ;  he  shouhl  observe  whether  the  dooi*s  or  windows  of  ' 
apartment  had  been  secured  on  tJio  outside  or  inside ;  whether' 
dress  of  tJie  deceased  was  at  all  torn  or  discomposed,  or  the  1 
dishevelled  ;  lastly,  whether  the  rf>pe  or  ligature  corresponded 
the  impression  seen  around  the  neck.  These  jwints  fall,  it  is  tt 
more  within  the  province  of  the  officers  of  justice  than  that  of 
practitioner ;  but  the  latter  is  generally  the  first  who  is  called 
sen  the  deceased,  and  therefore,  imless  such  facts  were  noticed 
him  on  his  visit,  they  might  otherwise  often  remain  altoget 
unknown. 

1  conclude  this  subject  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  beat  met] 
of  conducting  the  medico-legal  inspection  in  death  by  hanging; 
Before  proceeding  to  the  dissection  of  the  body  in  cases  of 
sort,  the  medical  inspector  should  examine  the  linen,  in  m 
Itoilies,  to  discover  if  any  .spermatic  or  other  stains  be  preai 
whinh,  if  found,  he  should  describe  in  detail. 
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If  the  ligature  has  been  previously  removed  it  should  be 
asked  for,  described,  and  compared  with  the  impression  on  the 
neck,  to  see  if  it  corresponds  or  otherwise.  If  the  conl  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  aroiind  the  neck,  its  position  should  be  accur- 
ately studied  before  it  is  disturbed.  Attention  should  bo  then 
turned  to  the  appcamuce  of  the  face,  whether  expressive  of  sufl'er- 
ing  or  otherwise,  whether  congested  or  pale,  whether  swollen  or 
not :  to  the  mouth,  whether  there  be  foam  about  the  lips,  or  this 
be  wantin^^ ;  to  the  ton*(ue,  whetlier  it  projects  beyond  the  teeth, 
or  be  drawn  back  in  the  mouth  ;  if  projecting,  whether  it  has  or 
has  uot  escaped  injury  from  the  teeth  ;  its  colour,  whether  untural 
or  injected  :  and,  lastly,  to  the  state  of  the  eyes,  whether  natural, 
staring,  or  projecting.  The  neck  should  next  be  accurately  exa- 
mined, with  a  view  t-o  the  appearances  already  described,  such 
as  the  gmovts  formed  by  the  ligature,  the  colour  of  the  bonlera  of 
the  groove,  the  state  of  the  integuments  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  the  parchment-like  ajtpeiirance,  if  present,  as  also  any 
marks  of  excoriations  or  eccliymoses,  whether  produced  by  the 
ligature  or  by  previous  manual  attem]>ts  at  stniugulation.  The 
depth  and  extent  of  the  gi-oove  sliould  also  be  noted,  as  well  as 
its  tlirection  on  tlie  neck ;  whether  double  or  single ;  and  any 
impression  which  may  have  been  left  by  the  knot.  It  should 
also  be  ascertained  if  the  heiul  is  firm  on  tlie  neck,  or  is  unusually 
movable  on  it.  The  hands  should  be  inspected,  to  learn  the 
position  of  the  fingers ;  and  the  palms,  in  case  of  any  impression 
being  left  on  them  by  the  nails.  The  penis  should  be  compressed, 
to  force  out  any  spermatic  fluid  which  may  have  existed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  urethni. 

In  proceeding  to  the  dissertinn,  the  chief  consideration  ought 
to  be  directed  to  the  examination  of  the  neck  For  tliis  purpose 
two  cinndar  incisions  should  be  nuide,  one  an  inch  abovCj  and  the 
other  at  the  same  distance  below,  the  groove.  These  should  be 
connected  by  a  thirti  vei-tical  one,  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  dissect- 
ing away  the  skin  fi-oni  behind  forwanls,  In  this  way  the  silvery 
or  dry  yellow  line  in  the  connective  tissue  will  come  into  view,  as 
well  as  any  coagida  which  may  exist  in  that  tissue,  or  in  the 
thickness  of  the  skin.  The  cellular  substance  being  then  carefully 
removed  the  muscles  should  be  exposed  one  by  one,  observing  if 
they  exhibit  the  mark  of  the  ligature,  or  any  rent,  or  dot  in  their 
interior.  By  di\'idiLig  (he  superficial  muscles  at  their  origin,  and 
dissecting  them  ofi*  from  below  upwards,  the  carotid  artery  may 
be  brought  into  view  as  well  as  Ihe  superficial  nerves  of  the  neck  ; 
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and  any  injury  inflicted  on  tliese  last  will  be  easily  perceive 
also  any  ecchymoses  on  the  outside  of  the  carotid  arteries  a1 
point  corresponding  with  the  groove,  or  any  rupture  of  their  i 
or  middle  coats  at  the  same  point  The  laiynx,  trachea,  an 
hyoides  should  next  be  examined,  to  ascertain  if  these  ] 
suffered  compression,  displacement,  or  fracture.  The  exam 
should  look  into  the  interior  of  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and  tra< 
to  search  for  any  trace  of  frothy  or  bloody  mucus  which  maj 
discoverable  there.  The  points  of  importance  after  these  are 
distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  heart's  cavities  and  the  I 
vessels ;  the  state  of  the  lungs,  stomach,  liver,  and  spleen,  a 
vascular  fulness  or  the  reverse ;  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
and  drink  in  the  stomach.  He  should  examine  the  vessels  oi 
head,  and  the  state  of  vascularity  of  the  brain.  Lastly,  he  shi 
never  neglect  the  careful  dissection  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  no 
if  the  muscles  are  entire,  if  there  be  effusion  of  blood  amo 
the  muscles,  ligaments  or  bones,  if  there  be  any  trace  of  in 
to  the  ligaments  of  the  vertebrae,  fractures  of  their  lamina 
processes,  if  the  spinal  cord  has  suffered,  or  if  blood  has  1 
effused  outside  or  inside  its  theca. 
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DEATH    BY    STRAKGULATIOK. 


Caitsb  of  Death.     Morbid  AppEARAycBS.— Ijocal  Appearanoea  about  the  NecV— 
Int^rnftl  Appenrances— Contrast«l  with  Death  by  Saspaaiiion. — Wh£T1L£U  thk 

BBSDLT  OF  AOOIOBNT,    SUIOIDX,    OIL  EoHICIDE. 


Death  by  strfiu^oilation  has  so  much  in  coniinon  with  death  by 
hanging,  that  sortie  T\Tit<;rs  liave  triiated  thu  subjects  in  connec- 
tion. Tho  points  of  dili'erencti,  howevtir,  betwixt  tlie  two  are 
sufficiently  obvious  to  require  their  separate  consideration.  In 
death  by  hanging,  for  instance,  we  Iiave  compression  of  the  neck 
by  a  ligatiu'e  of  some  sort,  and  the  added  traction  on  it  by  the 
weight  of  the  body.  In  strangulation,  on  the  other  baud,  while 
tlie  latter  element  is  wanting,  the  coin]>res.sion  on  the  neck  (wliich 
is  tho  sole  agency  employed)  may  be  effected  by  a  ligature — 
mediate  strangulation,  so-called,— or  by  the  hand  in  the  so-tenned 
immediate  or  manual  strangulation.  Unlike  banging  where  the 
mixed  form  of  death  is  encountered,  in  strangulatiou  the  fatal 
event  ia  dependent  on  asphyxia  alone.  As  hanging  is  most 
frequently  the  result  of  suicide,  while  strangulation  is  generally 
homicielal,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  latter  is  oftener  com- 
plicated with  traces  of  other  injuries  than  those  which  have 
caused  <lwith. 

Ouce  more :  From  the  relative  facility  of  effecting  tho  two 
modes  of  death  Ijcing  different  in  each,  the  morbid  appearances 
encountered  after  strangttlation  are  found — as  was  to  have  been 
anticipated — as  a  general  rule  to  be  of  a  more  marked  kind  than 
those  usually  seen  after  death  by  hanging. 

All  tliis,  however,  will  come  out  more  clearly  as  we  proceed 
to  consider,  as  I  now  propose  to  do,  (1)  the  catise  of  death  in 
strangulation,  (2)  the  morbid  aj)pKarances  left  by  it  on  the  dead 
body,  and  (3)  the  question  of  its  accidental,  suicidal,  or  homicidal 
origin. 

1.  Of  the  cause  of  death  T  have  httle  to  say,  having  already 
stated  that  tliis  always  resolves  itself  into  iwphyxia.  Wlien  the 
constriction,  howevex  employed,  is  such  as  perfectly  to  stop  tho 
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in*n^.ss  of  air  to  the  lungs,  insensibility  and  death  are  believed 
to  follow  almost  instantly.  In  circumstances  the  reverse  of  tliis, 
the  asphyxia  vnll  Ije  longer  in  coining  on. 

2.  The  morhid  appearances  after  death  by  strangulation  will 
be  those  common  to  tliis  and  other  forms  of  asjtbyxia,  with,  in 
addition,  those  indicative  of  the  special  agency  wliich  has  been 
employed  iu  eflectinf;  it.  The  former  of  these  have  been  sufli- 
ciently  discussed  iu  prenous  lectures ;  the  latter  alone  will 
demand  our  attention  hei-e. 

The  local  or  special  appearances  are  liable  to  c<»nsiderable 
variation,  according  to  circiunstances.  Homicidal  stmnfjulation, 
for  instance,  is  oftene^t  attempted  and  successfully  accomplished 
in  children,  in  aged  or  feeble  persons,  or  in  parties  previously 
rendered  insensible  by  blows  alwut  the  head,  or  stupefied  by  in- 
toxication or  narcotics.  Here,  as  the  compression  of  the  neclc 
woidd  be  easily  effected,  the  traces  of  such  compression  may 
neither  be  very  ninrked  nor  cnmplifntKd  with  other  injuries  aliout 
the  neck.  On  the  other  hand,  while  such  forcible  strangtdation 
has  been  but  rarely  found  to  succeed  in  young  and  vigorous  per- 
sons with  all  their  wits  about  them,  when  suiTce^'isftilly  carried  out, 
it  has  been  ku(»wn  to  leave  vQvy  iiiai'ked  injmies  on  the  neck  and 
other  parts  of  the  person.  Hence,  while  in  one  of  these  sets  of 
cases  the  appearances  will  be  mtwtly  thi>se  on  the  neck  and 
organs  of  respiration,  and  these  not  very  strongly  marked ;  in  the 
other  they  will  coincide  with  others  on  different  parts  of  the  body, 
especially  on  the  head  and  face,  indicating  that  considerable 
violence  has  t>een  employed.  Thus^  while  the  head,  face,  and 
body  generally  may  be  altogether  or  almost  natural,  we  may 
have  marks  of  blows  or  abrasions  on  the  head  and  face,  |)articu- 
larly  abfjufc  the  mouth  and  chin,  and,  though  less  constantly,  on 
the  trunk  and  limbs;  tumefaction  and  li\idity  of  the  face;  the 
tongue  pn)truded  and  fixed  liet\^ixt  the  clenched  jaws  ;  frothy 
bloody  fluid  issuing  from  the  nostrils ;  numerous  minute  ecchy- 
mosed  spots  on  the  conjunctiva,  face,  front  of  the  neck,  and 
upper  pait  of  the  chest.  Considemble  stress  is  laid  by  Tarflieu  on 
these  punctated  effusions,  which,  though  encountered  in  sofifoca- 
tion  from  compression  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  after 
prolonged  and  laborious  labours,  and  violent  convulsive  attacks,  he 
positively  asserts  are  most  frequent,  best  marked,  and  most  charac- 
teristic in  death  by  strangulation. 

The  IocaI  appearances  met  with  about  the  neck  are  al.?o  found 
to  differ  according  to  the  agency  employed  in  tbe  strangulation, 
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and  the  amount  of  the  resistance  which  has  been  employed. 
Where  the  agent  has  been  the  ligature,  the  grooves  left  by  it  will 
most  frequently  be  aeen  to  cross  the  neck  in  an  almost  regularly 
horizontal  direction ;  they  are  usually  shallow,  varj-ing  in  breadth, 
either  single,  double,  or  multiple,  as  the  ligature  ha.s  made  nne  or 
more  turns  around  the  neck ;  and  embrace  the  wbole  r>r  only  a 
part  of  its  circumference.  The  bottom  of  the  groove  Ls  often  pale 
id  well  defined,  contrasting  with  the  liviflity  of  the  surrounding 
parts.  The  abaence  here  of  the  parohment-like  state  of  the  skin, 
the  shallowness  of  the  groove,  and  the  lack  of  the  indications  of 
firm  compression  of  the  soft  parts  so  iisual  in  hanging,  are  ex- 
plained by  Tardieu  as  being  due  to  the  circumstance  of  the  liga- 
ture, however  strongly  constricted,  being  but  mouieutarily  applied 
and  spee<iily  relaxed  in  strangulation,  and  there  not  being,  as  in 
hanging,  the  atlded  weight  of  the  body  continued  after  death.  In 
conti-ast  with  the  less  deep  and  diatinct  impiresa  of  the  ligature 
.over  the  neck  in  strangulation  than  in  hanging,  Tardieu  hafi  found 
ecchymoses  more  constant  in  tlie  former  than  in  the  latter  case ; 
those  ecchjrmoses  corresponding  with  the  points  where  the 
pressure  had  been  greatest,  being  well  marked,  of  greater  or  less, 
but  usually  of  considerable  depth,  and  of  irregular  form,  but 
mostly  in  the  direction  of  the  groove. 

In  manual  strangulation,  again,  the  external  appearances 
about  the  neck  will  differ  with  the  character  of  the  agency 
employed  in  effecting  it,  and  are  to  be  looked  for  on  the  sides 
of  the  larynx,  under  the  lower  jaw.  and  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck.  The  appearances  vn]\  usually  be  such  as  point  pretty 
distinctly  to  the  previous  application  to  the  front  of  the  throat 
of  the  tliumb  and  one  or  more  fingera,  leaving  ecchymosed  patches 
corresponding  to  the  points  of  the  fingers,  and  not  unfrequently 
linear  or  curvilinear  scratches  or  abrasions  caused  by  the  nails  of 
the  assaOant 

In  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  the  deeper-seated  parta 
of  the  neck,  whether  in  cases  of  mediate  or  immediate  strangula- 
tion, traces  of  injuries  are  frequently  encountered  of  a  iuore 
marked  sort  and  serious  character  than  are  usual  in  hanging,  or 
which  might  be  suspected  from  the  appearances  externally. 
Thus,  even  where  no  ecchymoses  are  visible  on  the  surface^ 
extravasations  of  blood  have  frequently  been  encountered,  not 
only  in  the  subrntancfius  areolar  tissue,  but  in  the  int*nior  of  the 
muscles  above  and  below  the  hyoid  bone,  and  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  larynx  and  trachea ;  and  where  the  strangulation  had  been 
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manual,  extravasated  blood  has  l)een  met  "with  under  tlie  low 
jaw,  over  tLe  stenuim,  and  even  in  the  pec.t4inil  muscles.  Th 
eftiisinna  of  blood  Lave  been  found  isolated  and  circumscribe 
and  ronesponding  in  size  with  the  impressions  of  the  fingers 
the  surface ;  at  other  timea  diffused,  from  infiltration  of  bloc 
through  the  loose  areolar  tissue  of  the  neck.  The  lar>*iix  aq 
ti-auhea  usually  escjipe  serious  injury  in  strangulation ;  thouj 
injuries  of  these  have  l>een  met  with,  A  highly  conj^eated  sta 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  trachea  is  a  frequent  appearan 
and  still  more  so  a  mucous  froth  in  this  canal,  with  miniit-e  ai 
bubbles,  white  or  sanginnolent,  sometimes  extending  into  ti 
bronchial  tubes,  occasionally  replaced  by  a  layer  of  blood  coatii] 
the  larynx. 

The  vascular  condition  of  the  lunj^s  in  this  nxxle  of  <Ieath 
not  always  the  same,  these  viscera  being  sometimes  found  co: 
gcsted,  sometimes  natural.  Unless  there  has  l»een  a  cnmlnnaticx 
of  smothering  and  strangulation,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  capillar 
ccch>Tnoses  have  not  lioen  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  lung 
A  chamcteristic  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  lungs  in  strangull 
tion — acconling  to  Tanlieu — is  the  rupture  of  their  snjiorfici 
air-cells,  singly  or  in  grouj-js,  giving  to  the  organs,  on  a  suj^erfici 
cxnnnnation,  the  ajijveamnRe  of  their  being  interspersed  wit 
p3eu<lo-membranon3  patches,  which  on  a  closer  inspection  ai 
Been  to  resolve  themselves  into  emphysema,  arising  from  ail 
bnbbles  under  the  pleura.  Equally  characteristic  with  th 
though  not  so  constant,  acconling  to  the  same  authority,  a 
apoplectic  kernels  {tioyaitx)  in  tlie  tissue  of  the  lungs,  from  wel 
defined  and  distinct  iniiltratious  or  extravasations  of  bloo< 
varying  from  the  size  of  a  threepenny  piece  (pi^  de  vivgt  ecu 
times)  to  that  of  a  crown  (jn^ce  de  rinq  francs).  The  heart  m^ 
be  found  euiptj',  or  containing  blood  either  fluid  or  clotted. 

I  "svill  only  add  that,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  th 
pathognomonic  appearances  in  the  hmgs  will  be  found  availabJ 
in  many  instances  of  death  by  pure  strangulation,  though  le 
available  in  the  mixed  cases  which  occasionally  present  themselvi 
in  practice — a  point  to  which  I  shall  have  to  return  mider  Beat 
by  Suffocation. 

The  l:irain  and  other  organs  present  no  characteristic  appeal 
ances  in  death  by  strangulation  bcyontl  those  met  with  ordinarily 
in  death  from  the  other  forms  of  as]>hyxia. 

So  nmclj  for  the  past-muitem  appearances  after  death  fro 
tliis  form  of  violence.     To  one  of  these  (tlie  groove  on  the  neck] 
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1  niiist  return  in  order  to  notice  its  direction,  especially  as  on  this 
a  distinctinu  betwixt  death  by  hanjj^iug  and  death  by  stiungxiliition 
Inis  been  made  to  hiuf^e  —  a  jwiut  which,  when  ti-eating  of 
hanging,  I  resei'ved  for  this  place. 

In  uiediato  strangulation,  as  T  liave  said  above,  the  mark  of 
the  ligature  is  usually  circular,  and  situated  at  the  lower  pirt  of 
the  neck ;  while  after  haugiug  it  haa  more  or  less  of  oblif[iiity, 
and  its  position  is  high  up  the  neck.  It  should  be  kei)t  in  niind, 
however,  that  these  distinctions  do  not  always  hold  good  in 
practice.  In  hanging,  we  have  seen,  the  marks  of  the  ligature 
may  be  circular,  ivs  wherti  it  hiia  beiMi  dniA\*n  tightly  all  round  the 
neck,  or  where  it  has  made  several  turns  around  it ;  while  in 
strangulation  it  may  be  oblique,  as  where  the  ligature  haa  been 
ajiplied  loosely  and  from  beliiud,  or  its  loose  ends  twisted  and 
dniwii  upwanis,  the  party  assailed  being  in  thi:  lying  posture. 
Of  this  last  apparently  imlikely  occurrence  1  bad  an  illustrative 
instance  in  my  own  jimetiee.  A  womau  convicted  of  the  homi- 
cide of  her  newly-born  infant,  in  the  spring  of  1855,  had  passed 
a  hgature  twice  round  its  neck,  twisted  the  loose  ends  at  tlio  left 
side  of  the  neck,  pulling  them  upwards,  so  as  to  give  a  degree  of 
obliiiuiLy  to  tlie  second  turn  of  the  clotli,  and  to  leave  the  murk 
of  the  twistetl  part  of  it  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  on  tlie  cheek  in 
front  of  the  ear,  as  in  death  by  hanging.  It  usually  hajipeius  in 
death  by  hanging  that  the  weight  of  the  body  occasions  the  knot 
to  be  (hnwii  upwaitls  to  the  highest  point  on  the  neck ;  and  the 
looser  the  ligature,  the  higher,  and  the  greater  Ls  its  consequent 
obliquity.  Too  much  weight  is  not,  however,  to  he  given  to  this 
circumstance.  The  case  of  the  child  just  mentioned  has  some  bear- 
ing oa  this  poiut,  though  less  direct  than  the  case  wliicb  follows. 

Several  yetirs  ago  a  girl  in  Loch  Street,  Abeixleen,  committed 
suicide  in  the  following  unusual  manner.  After  making  a  loop 
in  the  middle  of  a  slieet,  she  attached  the  two  ends  of  it  to  the 
two  front  posts  of  her  bed.  Putting  her  head  through  the  loop, 
she  then  pushed  her  head  and  bust  over  the  front  of  the  bed  on 
which  she  was  stretched  at  the  time.  The  weight  of  the  upi>er 
half  of  her  body  had  thus  sufficed  to  produce  death  by  hanging, 
as  she  was  found  some  hours  after,  in  this  position,  quite  ilead. 
Here,  consequently,  the  knot  in  the  ligature  was  nearest  to  the 
centre  of  the  body,  instead  of  being,  as  usual  in  hanging,  nearer 
the  head  than  the  rest  pf  the  cord. 

There  are  further  reaaous  which  jnstify  some  caution  in 
deciding  betwixt  death  by  hanging  and  strangidatiou,  from  the 
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obliqmty  of  tbe  conl  in  the  one  case,  and  its  circularity  in  the 
oblier.  In  the  first  place,  instances  have  been  related  where  a 
circular  mark  has  been  ol>8erve»l  in  Iiim|^ng.  Of  tliis  T  met  with 
an  instance  in  1874.  A  weaver  at  Gilcomston,  who  had  formerly 
been  at  sea  in  the  niurcljant  service,  was  found  in  a  prii'y,  sus- 
pended by  a  thick  cord  to  a  beam,  the  ligature  circular  and  the 
knot  on  the  same  level ;  the  cord  having  been  fastened  by  w^hat 
is  known  as  the  sailor's  knot.  It  is  but  fair  to  state,  however, 
that  in  this  instance  the  nates  were  close  to  the  ground  and  the 
feet  resting  on  it,  as  in  one  of  the  cases  referred  bo  under  Death 
by  Hanging.  Again,  a  murderer,  who  had  succeeded  in  atraugling 
a  i>er3on,  might  aftenvai'<ls  drag  the  body  along  the  ground  by  the 
free  ends  of  the  curd  l>efore  leaving  his  victim,  and  thus  com- 
municate a  degree  of  obli<iuity,  precisely  the  same  as  if  the 
individual  had  been  hau;;i*.il.  But  what  is  of  still  more  im- 
portance to  remark  is,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  tliat,  in 
a  person  who  had  strangled  himsell',  this  obliquity  of  the  cord 
might  be  detected,  and  that,  too,  where  the  bo<iy  had  not  been  at 
all  interfered  with  after  death. 

As  tliis  position  may  be  disputed  by  medical  jurists,  I  shall 
adduce  tlio  })njor  of  it,  as  it  is  not  an  imaginary  ease,  but  one 
which  has  actually  happened  in  my  own  practice.  As  the 
illustrates  auother  ]X)Lut  to  be  presently  considered,  I  shall  only 
nientiijn  here  that  an  old  man  whose  body  was  found  a  few 
summers  ago  in  the  woods  at  llazlehead,  near  Aberdeen, 
chosen  this  mode  of  committing  suicide.  In  this  case  his  neck- 
cloth was  woiuid  uioi-e  than  once  araimd  the  neck,  and  a  walking- 
stick  had  been  passed  through  the  open  loop  of  the  neckcloth^ 
by  means  of  which  the  compression  had  been  made,  in  the  way, 
carriers  usually  tighten  the  ropes  in  securing  a  load  upon 
their  carts.  On  first  seeing  this  body  in  the  wood,  where  it 
reraainejl  in  the  precise  position  in  wliich  it  had  been  discovered, 
my  impression,  from  the  obliquity  of  tlie  outer  fold  of  the  neck- 
cloth, was,  that  the  body  must  have  been  dragged  along  the 
gitiund  by  the  stick.  On  a  cai-eful  exaiimiatiou,  however,  another 
mode  of  explaining  the  circimistance  presented  itself,  which 
undoubtedly  was  the  correct  one.  The  place  where  the  body 
was  found  was  in  the  centre  of  a  thick  chimp  of  young  trees,  set, 
close  together.  The  ends  of  the  walking-stick  had  got  so^ 
entangled  with  the  trees  on  each  side  as  to  prevent  the  uncoiling  j 
of  the  turns  of  the  neckcloth  in  front  of  the  neck. .  Consequently, 
had  the  individual,  in  his  last  convulsive  struggle,  made  an  e£Fort 
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to  ciiau^e  Ilia  position,  the  weight  of  the  body  would  have  drawn 
the  ligature  into  the  oblique  position  in  whic]i  it  had  remained 
after  death.  A  case  of  suicidal  sLrangulation  is  rehited  by  Sur- 
geon-General Francis  in  the  Medical  Timts  and  Gazette  for  187G. 
A  hniatic  in  an  Jiidiau  gaol  had  twisted  a  stout  thread  round 
his  neck,  uttacliing  the  ends  to  his  ^vrist3,  when  by  extendiu'^  his 
arms  to  tlieir  utmost  limits  he  efi'iicted  his  purpose. 

Taken  with  the  cautions  and  restrictions  I  have  noticed,  the 
indications  derivable  from  the  sUde  of  the  li<^ature,  and  its  position 
in  regard  to  circularity  and  obliquity,  are  not  to  be  despised,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  mny  atlnrd  us  valualtle  diagnostics  for  the  deter- 
miuation  between  the  i>rubabihti<j3  of  ileath  by  hanging  or  sti'angu- 
lation,  when  the  appearances  in  the  body  point  to  one  or  other  of 
these  modes  of  death. 

3.  The  oidy  remaining  point  connected  with  death  by  strangu- 
lation is  the  question  whether  it  has  been  the  result  of  accideutf 
suicide,  or  lionticide  in  any  given  case,  T}ie  possibility  of 
accidental  strangulation  has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  foreign 
medical  jurists.  Three  such  cases  are  adduced  by  British  authors 
^-one  by  Smith,  one  by  Taylor,  and  one  by  "Watson.  In  Smith's 
case  a  young  man  paralysetl  in  his  arms  was  accustomed  to  assist 
himself  in  his  occupation  of  moving  a  heavy  weight,  by  a  cord 
attached  to  it  and  passed  niuuil  his  liecL  One  morning  he  was 
foimd  dead,  with  the  cord  twisted  around  his  neck.  It  was 
supposed  that  in  attempting  to  move  the  weight,  it  Iiad  slipped 
behind  his  back,  and  produced  fatal  compression  of  the  trachea. 
In  tlie  other  two  cases  the  strap  winch  supported  a  weight  on 
the  back  had  slipped  over  the  windpipe. 

A  case  which  appeared  to  me  to  belong  to  the  same  category 
recently  occurred  in  my  own  practice.  An  hostler  in  an  inn  at 
Huntly,  Abenleeuahire,  in  the  autunm  of  1860,  was  carried  to 
bed  very  drunk,  and  left  there  with  his  clothes  on.  It  was 
supposed  that  after^'anls  he  had  got  up  so  far  as  to  lean  over  the 
front  of  his  bed  to  vomit,  with  his  hands  pressed  on  the  pit  of  his 
stomach,  as  he  was  found  dead  in  tliis  posture  in  the  morning, 
rigidity  having  in  all  prol>ability  come  on  at  the  moment  of  death. 
His  neckerchief  was  so  tiglit  anmnd  Ids  neck,  that  the  constriction 
thus  caused  would  have  sufficed  to  produce  strangulation,  from 
his  inability  to  change  his  position  in  the  helpless  condition  he 
was  in  at  the  time.  The  inspection,  by  presenting  all  the  ap- 
pearances which  were  to  have  been  exjKicted  in  such  circum- 
stances, left  no  doubt  on  my  mind  as  to  the  mode  of  death. 
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TLe  possibility  of  suicidal  strangulaLiou  has  been  denied  oa 
purely  physiolo^acal  grounds,  iuappLicaldu  to  the  cases  af  mediate: 
straugulation  irhieb,  though  unusual,  have  l)een  known  to  1)6 
effected  by  means  of  ligatures  twisted  tightly  round  the  neck  bjr 
the  hand  or  a  stick. 

Fmni  the  admitted  rarity  of  such  cases  it  may  be  allowed  ma 
again  to  refer  to  that  of  the  old  man  who  was  found  in  the  wooda 
at  Hazlehe^,  Tliat  his  was  a  ease  of  suicide  was  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  law  auth<iritiea  who  investigated  the  case,  from 
the  moral  evidence  alone,  which  in  this  instance  was  unusually 
strong.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  advert  to  the  leading  points. 
This  man  Wiis  insane,  having  lalxiuit^tl  for  B<jrue  tinie  undtir 
melancholia.  He  had  some  time  previous  to  his  death  attempted 
to  droAvii  liimself ;  and  so  afraid  was  his  wile  that  he  would  take 
his  own  lil'e,  that  she  would  not  trust  him  to  shave  himself,  or  to 
have  access  to  a  knife.  When  he  was  first  missing  she  was 
quite  convinced  that  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose,  and  did 
nut  ex]M?ct  to  see  hiiu  a^rii-in  iu  life.  The  exaniuiation  of  the 
body  fully  bore  out  these  strong  suspicions.  The  trifling  articles 
which  the  deceased  had  in  his  possession  when  he  left  home  wens 
found  in  his  ix>ckets.  The  stick  with  which  the  hgature  was 
twisted  was  the  one  he  had  left  home  witL  He  usually  had 
ill  his  neckcloth  a  "  stiffener,"  as  it  is  called,  made  of  carpeting. 
Tliis  stiCfenei-  was  foimd  carefully  folded  up  iu  his  vest  jwcket, 
showing  that  the  ueckoloth  must  have  been  unloosed,  the  stiffener 
taken  out  and  placed  where  it  wfis  discovered,  the  neckcloth  again 
replaced  with  a  knot  at  its  extremities,  through  which  his  own 
stick  had  been  placed, — an  attention  to  minute  proprieties,  which 
no  assassin  would  ever  have  thought  of  or  hazardetl.  These 
circumstances,  added  to  the  fact  of  his  diess  not  having  been 
deranged,  negative,  in  a  complete  way,  the  posaibility  of  stranga* 
lation  otherwise  than  by  Ida  own  hand. 

But  what  is  still  moi'e  to  the  point  is,  that  the  experiments 
of  Fleisehmann,  detailed  "under  Death  by  Hanging,  show  that  it 
is  posaiblo,  even  with  the  unassisted  fingers,  so  to  compress  the 
windpipe  as  to  produce  strangulation. 

Homicidal  strangidation  may  take  either  of  the  two  forma 
respectively  characterised  as  mediate  tuid  immediate.  The  latter 
of  these  Ibnus,  immediate  or  manual  strangulation,  under  the 
appropriate  name  of  garroting.  is  unfortunately  tjecoming  a  trade 
amongst  foot-pads  in  our  lai-pe  cities,  with  the  intention,  on  their 
part,  not  of  taking  life,  but  of  producing  momentary  inseusibility 
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to  allow  the  party  to  be  rubbed.  It  is  sometimes  had  recourse  to 
■with  more  fatal  effect  by  the  ravisher  on  bus  victim,  and  by  the 
miuxltirer  to  complete  his  neiVirious  pui-poses  after  haATng  rendered 
tlie  person  insensible  by  blows  aliout  the  head.  That  the 
garroter's  trade  is  not  a  more  fatal  one  than  we  find  it  to  be,  is 
explicable  from  the  circumstance  just  referred  to,  that  the  object 
ia  attained  by  him  short  of  taking  life ;  and  by  that  mentioned  at 
the  outset,  that  the  parties  attacked  hiy  him  do  not  belonjr  to  the 
class  of  infants  or  old  and  enfeebled  subjects,  but  to  the  young 
and  vigorous,  who  present  greater  jwwers  of  resistance  to  the 
more  serious  danger  threatened.  Munier  by  strangulation,  un- 
less in  inlants,  ia  oftenest  practised  by  means  of  the  ligature. 

A  case  of  this  kind  was  tried  at  Aberdeen  in  the  spring  of 
1838,  in  which  a  man  came  by  his  death  in  a  sudden  quan-el  at  a 
market.  The  Crown  comisel,  however,  in  this  instance  hiilvd  in  his 
proof  of  death  by  this  piviciso  mode,  in  consequence  of  a  diflereuce 
of  opinion  between  the  medical  wntnesses  for  the  Crown  and  those 
for  the  defence,  the  latt-er  arguing  that,  the  deceased  having  fallen 
undermost  in  the  struggle,  some  injury  might  have  been  done  to 
the  spine  sufficient  to  account  for  death — a  circumstance  which, 
though  not  probable,  was  not  impossible.  The  olyection  could 
not  be  repelled,  in  consequence  of  the  medical  examiners  ha^^ng 
neglected  to  inspect  the  spine.  The  anterior  Iwrrler  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle  on  one  side  was  lacerated,  and  blood  was  effused  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  vessels  of  the  neck  ;  but  the  examination  of  the 
cavities  of  the  body  appeared  to  have  been  conducted  in  a  careless 
manner,  as  scarcely  anytliing  was  said  of  them  in  the  medico- 
legal i-eport,  and  at  least  one  post-mortem  change  was  adduced 
as  a  proof  of  violence  inflicted  during  life.  The  non-medical  wit- 
nesses deposed  that  after  the  fall  the  panel  sat  upon  the  chest  of 
the  deceased,  with  a  leg  on  each  side,  while  with  one  hand  he 
;grasped  the  neckcloth  or  breast  of  the  deceased  (it  did  not  clearly 
come  out  which)  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  have  produced 
deatli  by  strangidation.  I  was  engaged  in  this  case  as  a  witness 
for  the  defence,  but  was  not  examined  in  consequence  of  my 
opinion  inclining  rather  to  the  prosecutor  than  to  the  panel, 
though  prepared  to  give  a  guarded  judgment  on  a  point  which 
was  weak  from  the  defective  character  of  the  medical  examination 
of  the  body. 

There  are  few  occasions  more  likely  to  present  themselves, 
on  which  the  medical  jurist  would  have  t^)  make  up  hi;?  mind 
to  encounter  frivolous  objections,  than  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  if 
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we  may  judge  from  what  is  known  of  such  trials.  Thiis  it  has 
been  suggested  on  the  defence  that  the  deceased  might  have  fallen 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  have  become  accidentally  strangled 
by  a  tight  cravat,  or  by  any  foreign  body  exerting  pressure  on  the 
trachea.  In  one  instance,  in  which  there  were  finger-marks  on 
the  neck,  it  was  attempted  to  be  shown  that  the  deceased  might 
have  fallen  out  of  bed,  and,  his  hand  being  found  resting  on  his 
neck,  the  marks  there  might  have  thus  been  produced,  and  he 
might  have  been  accidentally  strangled.  In  another  instance  it 
was  argued  that  a  person  believed  to  have  been  strangled  had  died 
of  apoplexy  from  having  gone  to  bed  with  a  handkerchief  tied  too 
tightly  aroimd  the  neck.  Difficulties  of  this  kind  may  in  general 
be  pretty  easily  obviated  by  attention  to  circumstances — such  as 
the  position  in  which  the  body  is  foimd ;  its  locality,  especially  in 
relation  to  surrounding  objects ;  the  state  of  the  clothes ;  tlie  local 
appearances  on  the  neck,  how  caused,  and  whether  before  or  after 
death ;  the  state  of  the  apartment,  and  of  the  doors  and  -windows, 
whether  these  had  been  shut  from  within  or  from  without ;  the 
previous  state  of  mind  of  the  party,  etc.  Any  appearances  of  con- 
tusions or  wounds  should  be  looked  for  on  every  part  of  the  suifaoa 
The  state  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  should  be  noted,  and  any 
foreign  body  found  there,  if  suspicious,  examined  chemically.  The 
use  to  be  made  of  the  moral  proofs  by  the  medical  practitioner 
must,  however,  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  law  authorities. 
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LECTURE   XXXIX. 

DEATH  BY  SUFFOCATION. 

SUFl^KJATION   FROM    NaTTTRAL  CArSES. — SlTPOCATION   FBOM  ACCIDENTAL  CaITSES. 

— Suicidal  Sotpooatiok.— Homicipal  Scpfocation.— MoRBrn  Apfbaranoks 

— External — Intemftl — Pnnctiform  or  Capillary  Ecchymo.ics. 

Whkn  Uio  hrorithiii^  is  iuipwliK-l  by  iiuy  cause,  which  operates 
independently  of  exteraal  presaure  on  the  trachea,  the  person  is 
said  to  f>erish  hy  surtucation.  Thia  definitiou  dLsLin^uishea  death 
by  suffocation  from  death  by  handling  and  strangulation.  Properly 
speaking,  it  does  not  excludo  deatli  by  dixtwuing,  which  is  hut  a 
form  of  suffocation — a  subject  already  disposed  of,  as  deserving, 
iroui  itfi  importance,  a  special  and  independent  consideration.  Tlie 
definition  also  takes  in  smothering  as  a  variety  of  suffocation 
— i.r.,  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  lungs  resulting  from  the 
mere  covering  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 

Inclusive,  then,  of  snuithering,  but  excluding  death  by  drown- 
ing, suffocation,  as  thus  understood,  may  be  either  the  conse- 
quence (I)  of  natural  disease,  (2)  of  accident,  (3J  of  neglect  in 
infants,  or  (4)  of  xmintentional  or  intentional  violence. 

1.  The  diseased  states  wliich  may  terminate  Ufe  in  this  way 
are — tiunours  about  the  throat  or  fauces  ;  the  bursting  of  abscesses 
of  the  tonsils  j  effusion  of  lyuiph  in  tlie  tmchea  or  about  the  riuia 
glottidia ;  the  accumulation  of  the  broncliial  secretion  in  the 
bronchitis  of  Lnfants;  acute  pleuiitic  effusion,  where  linth  jdenroi 
are  affected ;  simidtaneous  fcdema  of  both  lungs  ;  the  bursting  of 
an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  into  a  bronchus ;  haemoptysis,  when  very 
copious  and  sudden ;  and  the  so-called  pulmonary  apoplexy.  In 
practice  I  have  on  inspection  been  led  ou  several  occasions  to 
notice  the  fact  of  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  infants  with 
broncliitis  from  the  great  and  rapid  accumulation  of  mucus  in  tlie 
air-passages.  Pulmonary  u'llema  has  been  recognised  amongst 
jHithologists  as  the  inmiediate  precuraor  of  death  in  both  acut^ 
and  chrrinic  (flseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  by  obstructing  the 
How  of  bbioil  throngli  large  portions  of  the  hitter.      In  1860    I 
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took  occasion  to  direct  attention  to  the  frequency  of  pulmonary 
apoplexy  as  an  immediate  and  direct  cause  of  sudden  death  in 
various  disea.Hed  states  of  the  body  in  persons  advanced  in  life. 

2.  This  form  of  sudden  death  may  he  purely  the  result  of 
acridentj  surh  as  pressure  on  the  chest,  sutlicieutly  powerful  to 
prevent  the  expansion  of  the  lungs ;  or  the  inhalation  of  those 
of  the  j^es  which^  though  not  positively  deleterious  to  the 
system,  deprive  the  lungs  of  oxygen.  Intoxicated  persons  not 
imfrequently  perish  by  suffocation,  either  from  getting  into  a 
position  which  obstructs  the  free  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs, 
or  from  vomited  matters  entering  tbo  larynx  and  trachea  iu 
sufficient  quantity  suddenly  to  intemipt  the  breathing.  I  have 
hati  opportunities  of  examining  cases  of  sudden  death  in  both  of 
these  wnys,  in  which  suspicions  of  foul  play  had  been  entertained. 
One  of  these  was  the  woman  Taton,  previously  noticed  under 
"Death"  as  a  case  of  cadaveric  spasm.  Instances  of  accidental 
sufllbcation  not  unfrequcntly  present  themselves,  fr«im  largo  morsels 
of  solid  food  getting  impacted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus, 
and  compressing  the  larynx  from  behind,  or  fitjm  articles  of  food 
either  closing  the  rima  glottidis,  or  getting  into  the  lar}*nx  or 
tmchea  in  the  act  of  being  swallowed,  or  of  being  rejected  by 
vomiting.  Dmnkards  occasionally  perisli  in  this  way  by  smother- 
ing iu  their  own  vomit  Surgeons  are  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
administering  chloroform  on  an  empty  stomach,  fiHJm  the  risk  to 
their  patients  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  getting  into  the 
trachea  when  vomiting. 

In  the  case  of  persons  who  have  been  rescued  from  water 
before  life  was  extinct,  death  may  take  place  from  suflbcation  in 
from  a  few  hours  to  one  or  two  days,  the  wjiter  which  had  pene- 
trate*!  into  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  remaining  mialworlted,  and 
interfering  with  the  respiration.  Of  this  I  have  met  with  two 
instances  in  practice — one  the  wife  of  a  clei^gyinan,  the  other  a 
policeman. 

We  frequently  read  in  the  newspapers  of  persons  suffocated 
in  pits,  graves,  sandbanks,  and  drains,  from  the  sudden  falling  in 
or  over  them  of  the  aoU.  I  have  met  witli  several  such  cases. 
A  gravedigger  at  Kintore  lost  his  life  in  this  way  at  the  bottom 
of  a  grave  a  few  years  ago. 

3.  Cases  of  sufi'ocation,  as  already  noticed  under  "  Infanticide/* 
are  attributed  in  infants  to  carelesBness  or  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  mothers  or  attondnnts,  in  allowing  the  children  at  birth  to  re- 
main under  the  bedclothes,  where   there  is  no  access  to  air,  or 
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from  learing  a  pillow,  a  bolster,  or  bedclothes  over  the  child's 
face.  This  form  of  sufibcation  is  what,  with  one  or  two  otliers 
afterwards  to  be  noticed,  (jugbt  properly  U*  l>e  considered  as  deatli 
by  smcithering — using  the  t-erni  in  its  restricted  sense  as  a  sub- 
species of  suffocation.  As  fonncrly  stated,  however,  under  *'  In- 
fanticide," it  is  doul^ful  whether  a  >'ignr(>u3  child  could  perish  in 
this  way,  without  jmttinj^  forth  instinctive  efforts  to  change  its 
position,  and  thus  obtaining  access  to  the  air. 

4.  Suflbcation  by  violence,  unintentional,  or  intentional,  can- 
not always  in  practice  be  reaiiily  distinguished  from  instances  of 
sufifocfltion  from  accident  or  misadventure,  Tims,  overwrapping, 
wheruby  an  infant  luis  j)erL'^hed,  may  bav'e  been  owing  to  negli- 
gence on  the  side  of  its  attendant,  or  to  design  on  her  part. 
Again,  a  mother  or  nuree,  during  a  heavy  or  disturbed  sleep, 
may  destroy  the  child  by  literally  overlaying  it,  and  thus  com- 
pressing its  cho^t,  when  it  may  be  found  ditHcult  or  impossible 
to  distinguish  betwixt  the  effecta  of  accident  and  intentional 
violence. 

Of  violent,  though  accidental  and  unintentional,  suffocation, 
we  have  instances  in  adults  from  overcrowding  in  public  places, 
as  in  theatres,  or  fmm  sudden  alarms  of  fire  in  buildings.  In 
this  way  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  pereons  lost  their  lives  in 
Paris  in  1837,  death  being  occasioned  by  pressure  on  the  chest. 
The  parties — eleven  men  and  twelve  women — died  standing,  or 
while  being  borne  along  in  a  crow<L  A  similar  but  much  more 
widespread  calamity  occurred  in  Paris  in  186(5,  the  history  of 
which  has  been  given  by  Tardieu,  The  nuraljer  of  victims  on 
this  occasion  amounted  to  about  forty.  In  the  botlies  of  those 
who  were  inspected,  though,  as  in  the  previous  case,  various  in- 
juries were  det-ected,  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  traced  to 
sufiucation,  either  at  the  moment  cJf  the  pressure  of  a  crowd  at  the 
Champ  de  Mare,  or  shortly  after. 

Intentional  violence  or  homicidal  suffocation  is  usually  cn- 
coimtered  in  infants  and  children.  In  tlic  majority  of  cases  of 
infanticide,  indeed,  suffocation  is  l>elieved  to  be  the  means  resorted 
to  for  destroying  the  infant.  Tardieu  has  stated  that  of  132 
jmlicial  inspections  of  new-born  infants  which  he  has  been  calJeil 
to  undertake,  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  seventy-two  had  been 
destroyed  by  suffocation. 

Wliile  it  is  eviilent  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  suffo- 
cate an  infant,  to  effect  this  in  the  case  of  an  adult,  it  must  be 
equally  evident,  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  a  matter 
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of  great  difficulty.  A  moderate  degree  of  reaiatance  woxild  suflicd 
to  baUle  the  asvsailiint,  unli'SH  he  had  the  assistance  of  others. 
This,  at  least,  has  1:>een  the  case  in  two  uistances  of  this  sort  which 
have  come  under  my  notice.  An  adult,  however,  in  a  state  of 
stupefaction,  frcjiii  drink  or  narcotics,  might  readily  be  niurdere<l 
in  this  way.  The  victims  of  the  uotorifius  Burke  were  destix)yed 
while  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  e\-idence  adduced  in  these 
cases  was  to  the  effect  that  the  mouth  ami  nostrils  of  the  parties  were 
closed  by  one  hand  of  the  assaihint,  the  lower  jaw  fixed  by  tlie 
other,  and  the  expansion  of  the  che.Mt  prevented  by  the  wei^iht  of 
his  body  lying  on  it.  The  nutde  of  death,  however,  was  not  com- 
pletely elicited  on  tlu^  trial ;  and  doubts  have  arisen  on  this  point 
which  we  havR  not  the  means  of  clearing  up  satisfactorily. 

An  interesting  case  was  tried  at  Lincoln  in  1843,  in  which  a 
housebreaker,  to  enable  him  to  rob  a  house,  tied  the  hands  and 
feet  of  its  inniat-es — two  old  women  about  seventy, — and  left 
them  in  bed,  with  the  bedclothes  tucked  up  over  their  headd. 
Next  day  one  of  tho  women  was  found  suffocated,  and  the  other 
in  an  exhausted  state,  but  still  alive. 

Sutfocatio!),  in  mre  instances,  has  i>een  resorted  to  as  a  mode 
of  committing;  suicide.  Though  the  possibility  of  it  has  been 
diniljted,  uhvni  than  one  author  has  stated  that  the  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  BrazO  have  been  known  to  choke  themselves 
by  doubling  back  the  tongue  and  swallowing  it  down  into  the 
fauces.  Dr.  Wagner  has  stated  that  a  criminal  in  Austria  was 
found  dead  in  his  dungeon,  having  thrust  a  shawl  into  tlie  back 
part  of  his  mouth  and  throat.  But  perhaps  the  most  imique  case^™ 
of  suicidal  suffocation,  or  ratlier  amotliering,  is  one  which  a))peared^H 
in  Henkes  ZcUschrift.  A  servant  girl  had  shut  herself  up  in  her 
trunk  during  the  night,  and  was  found  dead  in  the  morning, 
having  been  suffocated  for  want  of  fresh  air. 

The  morbid  ajtjtcaraTxce.s  in  this  mode  of  death  may  or  xuay 
not  be  \Qvy  obvious  or  characteristic.  As  a  ride,  since  thase  cases 
resolve  themselves  into  death  by  asphyxia,  the  indications  of  this 
form  of  sTulden  death  its  formerly  laid  down  (Lecture  XXIA^.)  may 
be  looked  for  in  the  general  Pii.se,  thuugh  these  are  not  so  invariablo 
in  their  occuiTence,  nor  so  well  marked  or  ol»vious  in  every  instance, 
as  might  have  been  expected  Thus,  congestion  of  the  lungs,  right 
heart,  and  brain  have  been  wanting,  or  but  slightly  marked,  in 
undoubted  cases  of  suffocation;  while  C;ispar  has  fnuml  tlie  kid- 
neys more  strongly  congested  than  the  liver,  spleen,  and  other 
onmns. 
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The  previous  existence  of  such  diseases  as  would  account  for 
death  in  tliis  form  of  asphyxia  cxiidd  scarcely  be  overlooked  hy  a 
careful  observer,  wiio,  with  tliis  in  view,  has  utteutively  examined 
the  state  of  the  throat,  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  and  lungs.  Et^ually 
ob\'ioua  would  be  the  presence  of  fureij<u  bodies  lodged  in  the 
nostrils,  mouth,  throat,  or  guUet,  or  vomited  matters  in  the  trachea 
or  bronchi 

In  tlie  case  of  ohildren  buried  alive  iu  dunghills,  or  amongst 
ashes,  liran,  or  feathers,  the  foreign  substance  in  which  they  had 
been  immersed  has  been  found  occasionally  in  the  nostrils,  mouth, 
thrnat,  or  air-pns8aj:;es,  ami  even  iu  the  stomach.  Devergie  has 
publL^hed  a  case  where  the  head  and  face  of  an  adult  were 
forcibly  held  down  into  a  corn-heap  till  life  was  extinct,  and  in 
which  the  gmln  wa.s  found  in  the  back  of  the  mouth,  in  the 
pharynx,  trachea,  cesophagiia,  stomach,  and  duodenum. 

Some  years  ago  in  AWrdeen  the  life  of  a  boy  of  eight  years 
was  oidy  saved  by  iniutediate  recourse  being  hud  to  tracheotomy 
to  ol)viate  threatened  suflbcaLion.  A  mason's  labourer  had  seized 
the  boy  and  held  his  face  dawn  into  a  heap  of  unslaked  lime, 
which  had  been  drawn  into  the  air-passages. 

At  the  inspection  of  five  adults  who  perishes!  in  the  smoke 
of  a  burning  building  lined  with  wooti,  at  Footdee,  Abeixleen,  in 
December  1S4(J,  and  in  a  subsequent  cnse  of  tlif^  same  sort  in 
an  old  woman,  I  found  the  trachea  and  brouclil  lined  with  a  coat- 
ing of  soot 

When  death  has  beeu  caused  by  mediate  occlusion  of  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  unnatural  ilattening  of  the  nose  or  li|>s,  or 
both,  will  be  occasionally  found  sullicieutly  well  marked.  When 
the  throat  has  been  grasped  by  the  assailant's  hands  to  couipress 
the  windpipe,  scratches,  abrasions,  or  even  ecchymoses,  may  be 
encountered  on  the  front  or  sides  of  the  neck.  Wliere,  again, 
Bufibcation  has  been  brought  on  by  those  means  which  act  l>y 
compressing  tlie  chest  and  hindering  its  expansion,  marks  of  sucli 
pressure  are  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  children,  or  even  in  adults, 
unless  where  unnecessary  violence  has  been  used.  None  such 
have  been  found  in  animals  purposely  destroyed  in  this  way. 

Certain  appearances  which  the  blood  presents  after  suffocation 
from  breathing  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  belong  to  the 
subject  of  poisoning  by  these  gases.  The  moat  striking  of  these 
is  the  bright-red  hue  of  the  blood  in  coaea  of  poisoning  with  the 
carbonic  oxide,  which  persists  in  the  blood  kept  for  a  considernble 
length  of  time.     In  one  instance  of  Uiis  sort  at  Aberdeen  in  1875 
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the  characteristic  hue  of  this  fluid  was  found  to  he  retained  with- 
out I'liange  three  nimiLli.H  jiFter  the  inspection.  In  cases  of  death 
ill  thi-s  way,  cougestiou  liud  miuute  eochyiuoses  ou  the  coDJuuctiva^ 
and  on  the  front  of  the  face  and  neck,  as  also  i-eddening  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  trachea,  mucus  tinged  with  hlood  in  the  air-passage 
and  rupture  of  air-vesicles  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  are  insist 
on  by  Tardieu  as  characteristic  appearances,  though  none  of  tliese 
are  constant  or  even  very  frequent 

But  a  still  higher  value  is  claimed  hy  this  authority  for  the  so- 
called  punctifonn  or  capillary  ecchymoses  met  with  most  abund- 
antly on  the  surfaces  of  the  huigs  and  thymus  gland,  less  fre- 
quently on  the  inner  surface  of  the  scalp  and  exterior  of  the  peri- 
cranium, and  occasionally,  but  still  more  rarely,  on  other  surfa 
The  number  of  these  ecchymoses  Ls  found  to  varj',  and  they  are 
either  few  and  scattered,  or  numerous  and  in  clusters ;  they  liuve 
a  distinctly  rounded  form  and  well-defined  margin;  their  size, 
which  is  nearly  unifnrm  in  the  same  subject,  rarely,  if  ever,  excet 
the  breadtli  of  a  large  pin-head  ; — chamcters  which  wiD  usually, 
serve  to  distingiush  the  punctifonn  ecchjTuoses  from  the  petechiaa 
met  with  on  the  heart  and  lungs  after  purpum  {'dde  "  Drowning  "), 
eruptive  and  low  fevers,  and  cholera.  They  also  serve  U»  dilleren- 
tiate  them  from  the  effusions  of  blood  encountered  under  the  scalp 
^d  periomnium  iu  the  new-bom  infant  after  teclioits  and  ditficult 
labours ;  the  eflnsions  iu  these  cases  not  having  the  same  uniformity 
of  size  and  shape,  and  vaiying  in  breadth  in  the  same  case,  from 
the  diameter  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  boy's  marble,  while  they  are 
usually  actiouijianiftd  hy  redness  of  the  cranial  banes,  and  congestion 
within  the  head  (vide  Fig.  V.  opposite  page  256,  and  Fig.  XIL) 

Of  the  frequency  and  marked  character  of  the  punctifonn 
ecchymoses  in  death  by  suffocation  in  infanta,  as  far  as  the  thoracic 
organs  are  concerned,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  They  had  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  Bemt  so  early  as  1827  ;  they  wei-e  speci- 
ally insisted  on  by  Hecker  in  1853  ;  Casjiar  in  his  Gerkhilicht 
Zeichenoffnun^en,  and  in  his  Forensic  Medicine,  has  adduced  twelve 
illustmtivB  cases  ;  and  Simon  in  Caspar's  Vierteljahrsschri/t  six 
others ;  while  Maschka  and  Bohr  have  largely  supplementecl 
Tardieu's  cases.  I  have  met  with  them  in  eighty-two  inspec- 
tions ;  twenty-two  of  which  were  infiints  at  birth,  and  forty-five 
children  of  from  five  days  to  sixteen  nuuiths.  The  resulta  of  fifty- 
lune  of  these  inspections  were  tabulated  in  1868  in  the  Britis/i, 
Medical  jQunial  of  that  year. 

Simon,  Maschka,  and  Bohr,  however,  deny  the  exclusive  ap^^ 
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]ilioiibility  of  this  test  to  instances  of  pure  stnothering.  Simou, 
in  especial,  hiia  cnnstfintly  cimtended  that  these  punctifonu  exrchy- 
moses,  tliough  almost  invariably  to  be  met  with  iu  tlus  furrn  of 
infantile  asphyxia,  have  also  been  encoiintered  in  some  instances  in 
other  forms  of  death  by  apncea  ;  such  as  hanj:;ing  and  drowiiin*^,  of 
which  he  hsis  bn^ugbt  forward  examples.  This  is  borne  out  by 
Skrzeczka,  iii  18 07,  who  tells  us  that  while  lie  found  these  appear- 
ances in  the  chest  in  childrcu  at  birth  or  imder  one  year,  he  met 
with  them  also  in  seven  adults  who  had  died  from  other  forms  of 
asphyxia — i.e.,  in  the  ratios  respectively  of  76*6  per  cent  of  the 
children  to  243  per  cent  of  the  adults. 

With  this  my  own  exj>erienoe  agrees.  Prior  to  September 
1868  I  had  encountered  these  ecchyinoses  in  two  cases  of  dn)wn- 
ing,  one  of  hanging,  one  of  scarlatina,  oTie  of  heart  disease,  one  of 
apoplexy,  four  of  pneuiuouia,  one  of  pulmonary  apoplexy,  and  tw^o 
of  pulmonary  rcdoma. 

Admitting  the  force  of  these  statements,  thei-efore,  I  cannot 
follow  the  dictum  of  'J'anlieu,  that  tiie  presence  of  these  ecchy- 
moses  is  an  undoubtetl  proof  of  this  form  of  asphyxia  exclusively. 
Nor  can  I  limit  myaelf  to  the  conclusion  argued  for  by  this 
author,  that  when  foimd  they  necessarily  imply  that  the  smother- 
ing must  have  occurred  in  the  new-born  ijifant  snbsctpient  to  its 
birth. 

Vaiious  researches  on  this  subject  have  sufficed  to  settle 
beyond  doubt  that  these  ecch^Tuoses  are  encountered  in  the  boilies 
of  stillborn  infants,  and  even  in  unborn  foetuses  where  the  mothei's 
had  perished  before  the  commencement  of  labour.  Instances  of 
such  appearances  ui  stillborn  infants  were  met  with  by  Caspar, 
Schwailz,  Elsiisser,  Maschka,  llecker^  and  Hoogeweg ;  while 
Caspar  refeis  to  two  instanocH  of  this  iu  the  unborn  fretus — 
one  in  the  uterus  of  a  woman  who  banged  herself  in  the  eighth 
month  of  her  pregnancy,  the  other  in  the  uterus  nf  a  woman  who 
perished  by  apoplexy  when  seven  months  pregnant.  The  ecchy- 
moses  were  found  by  mo  in  the  lungs  of  a  stillborn  chOd ;  in  the 
lungs  of  an  infant  whose  chest  was  felt  to  expand  in  utero  during 
an  attempt  to  turn  it  when  delivery  could  not  otherwise  be 
effected,  on  account  of  obstruction  of  the  pehis  by  a  tumour;  and 
in  the  foetus  in  the  uteiua  fjf  a  woman,  last  November  (1876),  who 
died  from  the  bursting  of  an  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta. 

It  is  to  be  biu'iie  in  mind,  however,  that  in  inst^iuces  of  tlus 
sort,  the  mode  of  death,  where  there  is  no  indication  of  drowning 
resolves  itself  into  suffocation.      In  the  unborn  fcetus,  as  already 
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explained  under  "  Drowning,"  the  arrest  of  the  fcetal  circulatiou 
has  been  sbowTi  to  induce  attempts  at  inspiration,  and  the  subse- 
quent death  of  the  infant  by  asphyxia,  either  by  drowning,  where 
the  liquor  amnii  is  drawn  into  the  lungs,  or  by  suli'tjcation  (pro- 
perly 80  called),  where  the  waters  had  been  previously  dischar;^, 
or  where  the  membranes  have  been  interposed  between  them 
and  the  cluld*s  mouth.  This  cucmnstance,  however,  as  obser\'ed 
by  Caspar,  necessitates  the  greatest  care  in  determining  dou))t1ul 
cases  of  ilenth  by  suffoi:ation  in  new-bom  infants,  though  he  is  of 
opinion  that  a  carefid  examination  of  the  ]>ody  will  always  afford 
data  sufficient  to  prevent  a  case  of  post-partum  suffocation  from 
being  confounded  with  one  of  suffocation  in  utero. 

In  justice  to  Tai-diou,  I  think  it  fuither  but  fair  to  state  that, 
as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  a  distinction  may  be  drawn 
betwixt  the  ecch^Tiioses  met  \nth  in  infants  in  these  cases,  and 
those  in  adults  porisliini^'  from  other  fonns  of  asphyxia.  In  the 
first  place,  in  the  latter  the  ec^^h^Tnoses  were  only  encountered  in 
one  instance  on  tlie  thymus  gland  ;  while  in  tlie  former  class  of 
cases  they  are  usuidly  encountered  in  gieateat  abiuidance  on  this 
gland.  Secondly,  in  the  cascs  in  which  the  persons  had  perished 
from  drowning,  hajjging,  disease,  or  violence,  the  ecchyiuoses  were 
single  and  scattered,  not  in  numbers  and  clustered,  as  in  those 
children  whose  bodies  presented  no  obvious  traces  of  disease  or 
injuiy  to  account  ol^hcrwiHe  fc»r  the  death,  tlian  by  the  presumpticm 
of  suflucntiou,  or  nvther  smothering.  Tbii-dly,  while  in  only  one 
of  tlies(i  infants  were  tlie  ecchymoses  in  a  marked  form  wanting  in 
the  luugs,  in  the  twenty-two  other  cases  in  which  they  were 
fuund  in  these  organs,  the  spots  were  few  ui- number  and  discrete, 
not  in  clusters  as  in  the  children's  cases. 

From  all  this,  I  am  disposed  to  give  a  higher  value  than  most 
of  my  contemi>orarie5  to  the  punctiform  ecchymoses  as  an  indica- 
tion, which,  when  present  and  well  marked,  if  not  an  infallible  one, 
may  be  looked  on  with  some  confidence,  as  a  strong  indication  in 
children  of  death  by  smothering,  whore  no  other  cause  of  death  is 
obvious  or  presimiable. 


Thkre  are  some  subjects  which  fall  to  he  considered  before  con- 
cluding this  division  of  my  courati  of  inedicul  jumprndence,  which 
Lave  a  less  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  than  those  wliich  have 
precedetl,  and  whose  ]thiv.M  unit»iii,'st  tlie  caiiaes  of  sudden  death 
has  not  yet  been  determined  with  su  much  precision  and  unimi- 
inity  as  the  others  which  wo  have  considered.  1  refer  to  deaths 
from  cold,  heat,  lightning,  and  starvation,  to  the  consideration  of 
which  I  shall  now  proceed. 

Death  by  Cold. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Europe,  deaths  from  culd  are  of  fre- 
quent occnirreuce,  where,  as  mostly  happens,  the  exposure  is 
combined  with  intemperance  or  enfeebled  constitution.  In  tem- 
perate cliuiatea,  deatli  from  tins  cause  is  more  rarely  met  with ; 
though  few  winters  pass  in  which  there  have  been  snowstorms  of 
xmuaual  severity  or  continuance  without  some  such  cases  being 
enconntered. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1837  my  attention  was  specially 
cjilled  to  the  subject,  from  having  to  investigate  an  instance  of 
this  sort;  while  again,  in  1855,  I  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
bodies  of  three  individuals  who  perished  in  the  heavy  snowstorm 
of  that  inclement  winter. 

Even  at  tlie  latter  of  these  dates  little  or  nothing  was  known 
of  the  fatiU  eflects  of  cold  on  the  human  body  beyond  theo- 
retical views  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  all  that  was  known  to  the 
profession,  from  actual  observation  of  the  appearances  after  death, 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  sentence. 

Uuelmalz  found  the  larse  veins  and  arteries  filled  wit 
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pons  conci-etions  ;  Cappel,  the  blood  and  fluids  accumulated  chiefly 

in  the  pfictoml  iiiul  ubdouiiual  viscera;  Kellie,  in  two  published 
cases,  injection  of  the  intestinal  tube;  and  each  of  these  writers. 
in  addition,  mora  or  less  cerebral  congestion.  It  does  not  appear 
that  either  Larrey  or  Beaupn^  had  inspected  any  of  the  bodies  of 
the  persons  wlio  perished  in  the  retreat  of  the  Prench  from  Moscow 
in  1812. 

This  led  me  to  lay  before  the  profession,  in  the  BriJiish  and 
Foreiff/i  MedicO'CJiiriirgical  Eeview  in  1855,  and  subsequently  in 
Horn's  Zcitsvkrift  iu  18G4,  the  result  of  my  inspection  of  thirteen 
cases  of  this  form  of  death ;  and  to  tliese  I  have  now  to  add  my 
observatiuus  in  three  more  cases^  making  sixteen  in  all — ten 
adults  and  six  chih!ren. 

In  my  inspections  of  the  adults,  several  points  of  agreement 
vferct  met  with,  of  so  peculiar  a  kind  as  to  lead  me  to  conclude 
that,  when  these  were  all  encouutered  iu  the  same  case,  and  iu 
the  absence  of  any  other  obvious  cause  of  death,  they  pointed,  if 
not  with  absolute  certainty,  yet  with  high  probability,  to  the 
death  having  been  caused  by  cold. 

These  peculiar  appearances  in  adiilta  were: — 

(1.)  An  arterial  hue  of  the  blood  generally,  except  when 
viewed  in  maas  within  the  heart  \  the  presence  of  this  coloration 
not  having  benn  noted  in  two  instances. 

(2.)  An  unusual  accumulation  of  blood, — as  in  Quelmalz  and 
Cappel's  case^, —  on  both  side^  of  the  heart,  and  iu  the  larger 
blood-vessels  of  the  chest,  arterial  and  venous. 

(3.)  Pallor  of  the  geneml  surface  of  the  body,  and  anaemia  of 
the  viscera  most  largely  supplied  with  blood.  The  only  exceptions 
to  this  were  moderate  congestion  of  the  brain  in  tliree  of  the  cases, 
and  of  the  liver  in  seven  of  them. 

(4.)  Irregular  and  diffused  dusky-red  patclies  on  limited  por- 
tions of  the  exterior  of  the  bodies,  encountered  in  non-dependent 
parts ;  these  pat-ches  conti-aating  forcibly  with  Uie  pallor  of  Uie 
skin  and  general  surface. 

The  above  ap])earnuce8  were  not,  however,  so  universally  met 
with  in  the  children  as  in  the  adults.  The  arterial  hue  of  tlie 
blood  was  absent  in  one ;  the  atui'inia  of  the  larger  viscera,  in  all 
but  one  instance;  the  pallor  of  the  surface  was  present,  neverthe- 
less, in  aU  but  one  of  tlie  children,  and  the  dusky-red  patches  on 
the  whole  of  tliem. 

In  IBGO  there  appeared  an  article  in  Menkes  ZeUsrJiri/t,  by 
Blosfeld  of  Kasan,  bearing  largely  on  death  by  cold,  in  which  ho 
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Bays  that,  independeutly  uf  thirty-eight  mspections  in  which 
intoxication  played  the  principal  piirt,  he  examined  nine  instances 
of  death  purely  from  exposure  to  cold.  In  these  he  eucounteretl 
the  arterial  hue  of  the  blood  in  the  blood-vessels  and  organs 
external  to  the  heart ;  the  excessive  accumulation  of  the  blood  on 
both  sides  of  the  heart;  and  he  incidentally  mentions  the  pallor 
of  the  surface,  except  at  the  parts  whore  dusky-red  patches  were 
met  with. 

In  the  same  journal  we  find  a  notice  of  some  researches  by 
Krajewsky  on  the  subject^  by  which  it  appears  that  he  had 
inspected  five  bodies  after  death  by  cold.  The  first  and  second  of 
the  appearances  noted  above  do  not  seem  to  have  been  encoun- 
tered by  Krajewsky.  The  tliird  and  fourth  he  notices,  tlK>ugh  he 
attributes  the  last  to  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  corpse  to  a 
warm  tein}>erature  after  its  discovery. 

In  1864,  Dieberg  published  in  Caspar's  ViertcJjalirsschrift 
ten  cases  illustrative  of  death  by  cold,  though  in  only  three  of 
these  has  he  condescended  on  details.  Some  of  the  parties — the 
number  not  stated — by  his  own  admission,  had  perished  rather 
from  intoxication  than  from  exposure  to  cold.  The  fourth  of  the 
above  appearances,  termed  by  this  w*riter  frost-erythems,  may,  he 
thinks,  be  caused  by  the  action  of  cold  on  the  dead  ])ndy.  The 
most  important  post-mortem  sign  of  death  by  cold,  Dieberg  con- 
siders to  be  the  second  one  I  have  noticed — namely,  the  excessive 
congeation,  or  rather  over-distension,  of  both  siiles  of  the  heart, 
and  of  all  its  cavities ;  though,  somewhat  inconsistently  with  this, 
he  tells  us  that  he  encountered  marked  hj'periemia  of  the  paren- 
chymatous viscera  of  the  bead,  cheat,  an<i  belly  ;  probably  in  those 
of  his  cases  where  intoxication  hud  jilayed  a  prominent,  if  not  tlie 
principal  part  Dieberg  mentions  incidentally  my  third  sign — 
the  pallid  condition  of  the  general  surface  of  tlie  body,  as  always 
encountered  by  him  in  hi.s  cases;  but  his  attentidii  dfitis  not  seem 
to  have  been  directed  to  the  fij-st  sign — the  arterial  hue  of  the 
blood  in  the  vessels. 

In  Horn's  VUridjahrsschri/t  for  1865  we  have  one  further 
case  of  death  by  cold  given  by  Dr.  Hilty,  where  he  has  noticed 
the  crimson  hue  of  the  blood,  its  accumidation  on  both  sides  of 
the  heart,  and  in  the  large  blood-vessels  in  its  vicinity,  and  the 
dusky-red  patches  of  the  skin  on  the  non-dependent  parts  of  the 
body. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state,  however,  that  Limau,  on  passing  in 
review   what   had   been   atlvanced  on   this  subject  prior  to  the 
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appearance  of  Lis  edition  of  Caspar's  work  in  1871,consi<^ers  that 
none  of  tlie  above  signs  are  to  be  admitted  as  specific  and  char 
acteristic  of  this  mode  of  death.  He  is  inclined  to  lay  most  st 
in  a  case  of  this  sort,  on  the  combination  of  all  the  appearan 
negative  and  positive,  which  may  present  fcliemselves,  particularly 
in  the  absence  of  indications  of  death  from  any  other  than  the 
suspected  cause. 

I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  the  subject  of  death  by  cold,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  from  the  inspection  of  the  dead  body, 
is  one  which  I'equires  further  elucidation  than  has  yet  been 
l>estowed  on  it;  thoiifch  I  cannot  but  assign  more  weijjht  than 
Liman  lias  done  to  the  data  which  have  been  acquired  for  th 
Bolution  of  the  point  in  question. 


Death  by  Heat. 


i 


The  Ruhject  of  death  by  cold  is  one  which  is  not  unattended 
with  difliculLies  calling  for  further  elucidation.  Of  the  immediaU 
cause  of  death  in  the  opposite  circumstances  our  ignorance  is  still 
great 

Short  of  such  an  elevated  teinpemture  aa  would  sufEloe  in- 
stantly to  destroy  life,  the  effects  of  exposure  to  heat  have  l>een 
variously  oxplaine<i  ;  though  mostly  referred  to  cerebral  congestion 
and  its  usual  consequences.  When  the  heat,  on  the  other  hand. 
is  80  great  as  instantly  to  kill,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  fatal 
event  may  be  caused,  not  bv  apoplexy,  but  by  syncope.  This  con- 
jecture rests  on  the  experiment  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  as  reported 
by  Dr.  Paris.  The  former  placed  a  rabbit  enclosed  in  a  basket 
within  an  oven,  the  tcn»perature  of  whiclt  was  150**  Fahr.,  wlien 
the  animal  died  without  any  apparent  sufiering,  leaving  the  heart 
on  both  sides  distended  with  blood.  This,  however,  is  not  borne 
out  by  what  little  we  know  of  the  effects  of  exposure  to  more  ele- 
vated temperatures  in  the  human  body,  which  come  nearer  to 
snch  as  are  set  down  to  sunstroke  in  tropical  climates. 

The  eifects  fol](iwiii*»  the  apiiliL'ation  of  heat  to  portions  only 
of  the  surface  of  the  iiiunau  body,  in  its  onlinary  condition,  have 
been  anticipated  under  "  Wounds,"  where  I  also  brielly  referred 
t-o  what  has  been  loosely  designate<l  as — 

.Sjwntaneous  human  combustion.  It  should  be  known,  how- 
ever, that  under  this  term  we  meet  with  instances,  adduced  by 
various  authors,  chiefly  of  an  earlier  date,  of  what  would  pinjjerly 
be  called  siwntaneous  combustion  ;  while  others  limit  its  a^^P^ca- 
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tion  to  what  is  rather  a  state  of  preternatural  combustibility  of  the 
body. 

In  the  former  of  these  two  forms  of  human  comhustion,  wo 
have  it  alleged  that  the  body,  mostly  in  old  and  intemperate 
Bubjecta,  has  been  known  to  take  fire  of  itself,  and  the  combustion 
thus  self-originated,  to  proceed  nearly  to  tot^il  destruction,  leaving 
only,  it  may  be,  the  bones,  portions  of  fat,  and  integuments,  on  the 
spot,  in  a  dry  and  charred,  or  soft  and  greasy  moss.  The  latter  class 
of  writers,  while  contending  for  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the 
same  state  of  the  body,  and  its  susceptilnlity  to  an  equal  amount 
of  destruction,  assert  that  for  tliis  the  contact  of  some  matter 
in  combustion  is  required. 

Arguments  against  both  these  conclusions  are  advanced  by 
medical  jurists  and  chemists  of  eminence,  who  contend  that,  in 
the  first  place,  the  cases  of  this  kind  which  have  been  brought  for- 
w*ard  rest  upon  too  weak  evidence  to  be  entitled  to  confidence. 
Again,  as  in  the  late  celel»rated  case  of  tlie  Countess  of  Gorlitz, 
numerous  scientific  experiments  and  facts  were  adduced  by  both 
Liebig  and  Rischoff,  strongly  bearing  against  the  possibility  of  such 
a  state  of  the  human  body  being  encountered  in  any  instance 
as  would  support  combustion,  whether  this  had  arisen  from  con- 
tact with  a  burning  body  or  not 

The  case  adduced  at  page  463  bears  not  a  little  in  favour  of 
the  occasionally  preternat»iral  combustibility  of  the  body. 

A  case  of  the  same  sort  occurred  at  Aberdeen  in  September 
last  (1877).  A  woman,  aged  GO,  was  left  by  her  husband  in 
bed,  apparently  in  her  usual  he^ilth,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
At  8  A.M.  a  neighbour,  noticing  smoke  coming  from  her  room, 
entered  it,  and  found  the  woman  lying  dead  close  to  the  fireplace, 
in  which  there  were  then  only  q.  few  nearly  extinguished  embers, 
her  night-dress,  her  only  clotliing,  on  fire. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  deceased  had  got  out  of  bed  at  6 
o'clock,  to  light  the  fire  in  her  room,  in  order  to  prepare  breakfast 
for  a  lodger,  wlio  was  then  asleep  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  who 
had  not  been  awakened  by  any  cry  or  other  noise. 

The  appearances  observed  at  the  inspection  were : — The  whole 
of  the  right  side  of  tlie  body  more  or  less  burned,  the  bums  being 
in  all  stages,  from  mere  reddening  of  the  skin  to  its  complete  de^- 
tniction,  along  with  that  of  the  flesh  underneath  it.  The  flesh  of 
the  right  arm  charred  down  to  the  bones,  and  the  ellww-joint  laid 
open.  The  superficial  muscles  of  the  right  thigh  burned  away, 
the  deeper  muscles  roasted.     Tlie  right  side  of  the  face  and  head 
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charreiL  The  riglit  mamma  roasted.  Bums  of  the  first  ami 
second  degrees  nu  the  left  arm  and  hand.  The  right  ann  strongly 
Hexed.  The  belly  much  swollen.  Serous  effusion  under  the 
scalp;  marked  pallor  of  the  brain  ;  congestion  and  intense  cptlema 
of  l]ie  right  lung;  Uie  right  side  of  the  heart  filled  with  blood, 
partly  fluid,  partly  loosely  clotted,  and  nuxed  with  minute  air- 
bubbles,  its  left  side  nearly  empty;  and  frothy  blood  in  the 
liver. 

In  both  these  instances  the  combustion  appeared  to  have  ori- 
ginated from  the  ashes  left  in  the  fireplaces,  but  they  seemed  to 
me  insufficient  to  account  for  the  extensive  destruction  of  the 
bodies,  without  supposing  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  unusual 
readiness  to  support  combustion. 

It  seems  to  mo,  liowever,  that  the  subject  of  preternatural 
combustibility  in  certain  conditions  of  the  body  may  perhaps,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  be  set  down  as  one  still  sub  jvdice.  Of  one 
thing  there  is  no  room  for  hesitation — namely,  as  to  the  fact  of 
the  difficidty  of  disposing  in  this  way  of  the  body  in  its  usual 
state.  A  murderer,  seeking  to  conceal  hia  crime,  by  heaping 
up  combustible  materials  around  the  body,  might  destroy  tra<M3S 
of  violence  iu  the  body  of  his  victim,  if  he  did  not  also  thereby 
render  its  identification  more  difficult.  This,  however,  could  not 
be  accomplished  by  Professor  Parkman,  with  all  the  aids  of  science 
at  his  command- 

Death  by  Lightning. 

The  human  body  is  known  to  be  capable  of  conductiDg  the 
electric  fluid,  which  in  its  passage  has  been  found  to  give  rise  to 
injuries  of  the  material  frame,  sometimes  extending  to  its  coverings 
and  surroundiugs,  and  sometimes  not.  This  being  the  case,  it 
might  happen  that  the  discovery  of  a  dead  body  in  a  solitary 
place  might  give  rise  to  doubts  as  to  the  cause  of  these  injuries ; 
while  a  murderer  might  allege  that  his  victim  had  been  struck  by 
lightning,  in  order  to  cover  an  act  of  violence. 

There  is  a  pretty  general  agreement  among  authors  as  to  the 
cause  of  death  by  lightning,  when  the  death,  as  is  not  unusual,  is 
instantaneous. 

TJie  nerA'ous  system  is  believed  to  he  an  excellent  conductor 
of  electricity — according  to  Mibio  Edwards,  almost  equal,  in  this 
respect,  to  a  rod  of  metal — hence  we  have  the  efl'ectfl  of  the  elec- 
tric current  primarily  manifested  on  this  part  of  tlie  body,  pre- 
cisely as  in  deatli  by  concussion  ;  i.e.,  by  such  an  impression  on 
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tliB  nervous  system  generally  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  its 

functions,  or  to  suspend  them  entirely. 

On  this  point,  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  lower  animals 
are  at  one  with  the  observed  efiects  of  this  agent  on  the  human 
body. 

It  di"»es  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  the  passage  of 
the  electric  fluid  through  the  body  will  always  leave  traces  of  its 
course,  or  give  rise  to  appearances  M'hich  can  be  set  down  as 
characteristic  of  this  agency,  either  in  its  leaser  or  more  violent 
fonns. 

When  the  shock  has  been  moderately  powerful,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  destroy  life,  it  has  been  known  to  be  followed  by 
transient  loss  of  memory,  indistinctness  or  complete  loss  of  sight, 
insensibility,  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles ;  the  patient  either  re- 
covering from  these  affections  of  the  ner\''0U3  system,  or  dying 
of  their  consequences. 

In  a  boy  whom  I  attended,  and  who  survived  a  shock  of  light- 
ning for  three  days,  the  power  of  articulation  was  entirely  lost, 
and  he  presented  an  appearance  of  dulness  and  stupidity  wliich 
approached  to  stupor.  A  careful  inspectinn  threw  no  light  on 
the  cause  of  his  death,  nor  did  it  give  any  indication  of  the  reality 
of  the  occurrence  in  question. 

Even  where  the  death  iias  been  instantaneous,  characteristic 
appearances  are  not  invariably  met  with  in  the  body.  This  re- 
mark applies  particularly  to  some  of  these  laid  down  as  constant 
by  the  earlier  writers  on  the  subject,  who  give  as  characteristic 
such  appearances  as  the  following : — 

Flaccidity  of  the  limbs ;  the  absence  or  slight  character  of  the 
cadaveric  rigidity,  and  its  speedy  disappearance  when  present; 
unusual  fluidity  of  the  blood ;  and  the  early  approach  of  putre- 
faction— all  of  tliese  characters  having  been  known  to  be  absent 
in  this  fonn  of  sudden  death. 

Our  information  is  not  very  full  or  accordant  as  to  the  state 
of  the  head,  and  of  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  after 
death  in  this  form,  observers  having  linuted  themselves  mostly  to 
certain  external  ajjpearanccs,  which,  though  occasionally  wanting, 
are  oftener  present  in  some  obWous  shapes,  more  or  less  indi- 
cative of  their  specific  origin.  Such  are — linear  red  streaks  or 
dots  on  the  skin,  punctures,  contusions,  lacerations,  burns,  and 
even  dislocations  and  fractures.  The  clothes  have  been  some- 
times burned. 

The  indications  of  this  fonn  of  death  have  been  strengthened 
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in  such  cases  by  finding  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dead  body  tlie 
effects  of  the  electric  current  on  trees,  buildings,  and  other  iuaui- 
mate  objects,  or  where  the  same  fate  has  simultaneously  overtaken 
cattle  in  tlie  vicinity.  Coins  or  other  metallic  objects  in  the 
pockets,  or  elaewljere  about  the  person  of  the  victim,  have  been 
melted  oi*  magnetised,  yielding  a  farther  corroboration  of  the  nature 
of  the  accident. 


Death  by  Stabvation.. 

The  subject  of  death  by  starvation  has  not  hitherto  come 
prominently  before  the  medical  jurist. 

Of  homicidal  3tar\'ation,  with  which  we  have  chiefly  to  con- 
cern ourselves,  we  liave  the  cases  recorded  by  Haller  and  Fod<fr6 ; 
tlie  evidence,  however,  in  the  one  instance,  is  too  incomplete  to  be 
relied  on»  while  that  founded  on  the  other  is  contradictory  and 
conflicting.  In  the  case  of  the  Jacobs,  tried  at  Caermarthen  in 
1870,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  death  by  starvation,  resulting 
from  criminal  neglect  in  not  administering  food  to  their  daughter. 
aged  IC,  the  pretended  Welsh  fjisting-girl.  Tn  the  Penge  case, 
tried  recently,  the  same  verdict  was  returned  against  the  four  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  alleged  crime,  and  they  were  sentenced  to 
death  ;  but  this  sentence  was  subsequently  commuted. 

As  regards  death  by  voluntary  starvation,  our  information  is 
both  limited  and  unsatisfactory. 

Instances  of  accidental  death  in  this  way  are  more  numerous, 
though  many  of  these  are  of  a  mixed  soit.  Thus,  as  in  the 
Penge  case,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  separate  the  effecta  of  disease, 
detected  in  the  body,  from  those  resulting  from  the  deprivation  of 
food,  and  other  neglect,  and  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  and  in  the  gar- 
risons and  inhabitants  of  besieged  towns,  other  depressing  causes 
tliiiu  abstinence  fro'ni  food  are  at  work,  such  as  mental  anxiety, 
bodily  discomfort,  and  over  fatigue.  Some  such  influences  are  also 
at  work  in  national  famines,  such  as  the  Irish  potato  famine,  and 
the  late  fdrnines  in  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  India. 

All  this  being  the  case,  in  the  various  forma  of  death  by  star- 
vation, and  in  the  absence  of  full  and  authentic  details,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  our  information,  either  as  regards  symptoms 
during  life,  or  appearances  after  death,  is  loss  satisfactory  than 
could  be  desired. 

The  symptoms,  in  the  recorded  cases,  were  mostly  as  fol- 
low8 ; — 
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Epigastric  pains,  relieved  by  pressure ;  dryness  of  the  uiouth 

throat ;  redness  of  the  eyes ;  intolerable  thirst ;  progressive 
laf'iation  ;  dryneKS  and  duskiness  of  the  skin ;  and  prosti-ation, 
ending  in  delirium  or  occasional  convulsions. 

I'he  ahar.u'ter  of  the  morbid  ajjpearances,  varying;  somewhat 
as  they  do,  will  be  gathered  from  the  cases  to  be  adduced,  which 
are  the  best  we  possess. 

Firstj — That  of  a  healthy  old  man,  related  in  the  iMncct,  who 
•was  shut  up  for  twenty-three  days  in  a  coal-pit,  where  he  could 
procure  nothing  but  a  little  foul  water.  After  bis  discovery  and 
removal,  he  died  in  three  days  from  exlmustion.  The  inspection 
of  the  body  showed  extreme  general  emaciation,  contraction  of  the 
intestines,  gaseous  distension  and  slight  redness  of  the  cardiac 
portion  of  the  stomach,  ^liminished  size  of  the  liver,  and  disten- 
sion of  the  gall-bladder;  the  remaining  viscera  being  natural.  In 
a  case  published  in  the  London  Mfdv:al  Gazette^  which  was  also  a 
pure  cast!  of  deatli  by  starvation,  there  were  observed — emaciation 
of  the  tace,  toughness  of  the  skin,  atrophy  of  the  subcutaneous 
fat,  drj'neas  and  roughness  of  the  lips»  tongue^  and  fauces,  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  slninking  and  contraction  of  the  lungs,  slight 
inflammation  of  the  jdeune,  contraction  of  the  atomacli  and  intes- 
tines, distension  of  the  gall-blatlder,  and  absence  of  urine  in  the 
urinary  bladder ;  the  body  exhaling  a  peculiar  odour. 

The  next  case  is  one  recorded  by  Kotharael,  in  Henke's 
Zeitschnft.  It  was  that  of  a  child,  six  months  of  age,  starved  to 
death  by  its  mother.  On  inspection,  he  observed  excessive  emaci- 
ation, the  entire  absence  of  fat,  with  only  a  small  amount  of 
blood  in  the  body ;  the  stomach  and  intestines  closely  contracted, 
witli  only  a  little  old  hardened  fo?cea  in  the  rectum. 

In  the  case  of  a  man  of  50,  examined  by  Wildberg,  who  had 
died  after  seven  days'  imprisonnuint  in  the  nuns  i)f  a  fallen  house, 
tlie  same  extreme  emaciation,  entire  absence  of  fat,  and  contraction 
and  emptiness  of  the  intestinal  tube,  were  encountered,  ns  in  the 
previous  instances;  with,  in  addition,  injection  of  tlie  eves,  dry- 
ness of  the  mouth  and  iongiie,  the  lungs  shrivelled  and  yellowish, 
the  liver  pale,  the  gulI-bladder  distended,  the  brain  anaimic.  the 
heart  small  and  flaccid,  with  a  small  quantity  of  loosely  coagulated 
and  highly  offensive  blood  in  its  cavities,  and  the  body  exhaling  u 
pectdiar  penetrating  factor,  different  from  that  of  putrefaction. 

In  an  instance  of  death  by  starvation  from  ancliylosis  of  the 
lower  jaw,  Caspar  found,  as  in  Rothamel  and  \Vildberg*8  cases, 
contraction  and  emptiness  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  tho  liver 
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and  thoracic  viscera  pale  and  ansemic,  and  the  gall-bladder  dis- 
tended, with  a  small  quantity  of  thick  treacly  blood  in  the 
heart. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  such  appearances  as  the  above,  the 
medical  jurist  would  require  to  be  careful  not  to  attribute  the 
emaciation  and  anaemia  met  with  in  the  body  necessarily  to 
starvation,  except  in  the  absence  of  all  traces  of  wasting  disease, 
with  which  they  would  be  liable  to  be  confounded.  The  history 
of  the  case  would  also  need  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  question,  in  every  instance  where  it  could  be 
procured. 
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Mbdico-Leoal  Relations  of  toe  SurwEfr. — LimiU  to  its  Application— Proof  of 
Poisoning,  when  dcmantlcd — Wiat  constitutes  n  Poison — Erideiice  of  Poisoning 
in  a  genera]  Mnao — O^K'aaionRl  vagiicncAS  of  such  evidence — CircumBtant^es  which 
modify  the  action  of  Poison— Qnnntity  or  Dose;  Chemical  Form;  Merhanical 
Forni  ;  Texture  acted  on  ;  Habit  ;  ConBtitutiocal  [wcnliarity,  nntural  or  ac- 
quired. — Lsr^lCATiONfl  or  Powonino — From  S_>nnptom8  during  Life  ;  Characttr- 
istic  Symptoms  ;  Diagnostic  Symptoms  ;  Pathognomonic  Symptoma, 

Toxicology,  -which  has  now  taken  shape  as  a  separate  science, 
dates  but  a  short  way  hack.      As   a   pliilosophical   inquiry  it  can 
scarcely  he  said  to  have  been  pursued  prior  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century ;  while  it  was  not  till  tbe  present  century  that  its 
systematic  investigation  was  fairly  entered  on.     That  it  lias  suc- 
ceeded in  so  short  a  time  in  attaining  its  present  iwsitiun.  has 
been   owing   to   the  circumstances    of   its    having  been  founded 
njuiuly  on  a  basis    of   observation    and    experiment;  on  its  ctdti- 
vators  ha^ang  been  careful  in  keeping  fact  and  hypothesis  apart 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  intpiiricfi ;   and  in  suhniitting  its  doctrines 
to  the  test  of  fresh  aud  varied  investigation ; — points  in  which  it 
I  contrasts  favourably  with   the   other   medical   sciences,  to  whose 
advance  it  has  not  failed  to  contribute.     Thus  it  has  supplied  the 
physiologiHt  with  some  of   his  most  powerful  means  of  research ; 
some  of  the  soundest  jirinciplos  of  therapeutics  are  based  upon  it; 
while  it  has  thrown  much  of  the  light  wc  have  been  alile  to  obUiiu 
on  the  action  of  not  a  few  of  our  moat  important  remedies.     That 
the  medical  practitioner,  and  especially  the  mediciJ  jurist.  shouM 
be  in  possession  of  an  intimate  acquaintanceship  wnth  this  science 
scarcely  needs  to  be  insisted  on,  since  not  only  lias  the  number 
of  poisonous  articles  largely  increased,  a  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
perties been  widely  spread  amongst  the  vidgar  and  unprofessional, 
and  their  available  uses  in  the  arts  extendc<l,  bringing  some  of  the 
most  powerful   of  them  within  the  reach  of  aU,  but  we  actually 
find  that  we  are  now  called  upon  to  meet  and  counteract  the  hid- 
den dangera  which  surround  us  in  tlie  shape  of  fictitious  or  atlul- 
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temted  articles  of  medicine,  food,  and  drink,  of  pigments  on  our 
walls,  and  of  dyes  on  our  clothing,  in  addition  to  the  but  little 
less  avoidable  design  of  the  common  poisoner  with  a  largely-in- 
creased  means  of  mischief  at  his  hand.  Much  must  here  be 
necessarily  left  to  the  sagacity,  energy,  skill,  and  information  of 
the  medical  practitioner  in  his  purely  professional  character,  and 
still  more  in  his  character  as  an  expert.  In  this  position  he  as- 
sumes a  more  important  place  than  he  is  called  upon  to  occupy 
in  any  other  medico-legal  proceedings  whatever.  In  trials  for 
poisoning,  the  medical  evidence  takes  the  principal  place,  and  the 
geueral  evidence  comes  to  be  of  but  secondary  importance ;  the 
very  reverse  of  what  usually  happens  in  other  criminal  proceed- 
ings. What  makes  tlit^  medical  evidence  in  such  cases  the 
weightiest  part  of  the  proof  is,  that  by  establishing  the  fact  of 
the  poisoning,  the  proof  of  the  intent  is  thereby  also  made  out; 
since  on  trials  of  this  kind  it  is  usually  impossible,  as  on  other 
trials,  to  entertain  the  qutistinn  whether  the  deatli  was  the  conse- 
quence of  deliberate  purpose^  of  sudden  fury,  or  of  an  act  of  self- 
defence. 

Since  so  much  depends  on  the  medical  jurist  on  occasions  of 
this  sort,  as  shown  by  the  share  which  his  examination  is  seen  to 
occupy,  the  variety  of  the  questions  referred  to  his  decision,  and 
the  influence  allowed  to  his  opinion  on  the  issue  of  the  case,  it  is 
fortunate  for  the  interests  of  the  public  that  his  resoiu'ces  are.  in 
not  a  few  instances,  so  far  pretty  extensive.  Availing  himself  of 
the  sciences  of  Semiology,  Pathology,  Physiology,  and  Chemistry, 
the  knowledge  thence  derived  has  occasionally  been  bmuglit  to 
bear  on  individual  instances  of  poisoning  with  a  rare  degree  of 
force  and  precision.  Rut  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
direction  it  is  only  fair  candidly  to  admit.  Not  a  little  lias  yet  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  toxicologist  before  he  can  be  allowed  to 
claim  for  his  science  the  extent  and  completeness  which  some  of 
its  cultivators  have  somewliat  prematurely  boasted  that  it  already 
possesses.  In  not  a  few  instances  he  is  unable  to  discriminate 
with  {certainty,  during  life,  betwixt  poisoning  and  ordinary  disease  ; 
and  in  an  equal  numl)er  of  cases  it  is  found  that  he  is  alike  in- 
capable of  laying  down  any  characteristic  distinctions  betwixt  the 
appearances  left  in  the  dead  body  by  certain  diseases,  and  those 
residting  from  tlie  action  of  jwiaons  on  the  tissues.  But  the  de- 
ficiencies which  we  have  chiefly  to  lament,  as  still  attaching  to 
this  subject,  are  those  which  relate  to  the  chemical  proof  of  the 
poisoning,  particularly  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  organic  poisons. 
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From  circumstances,  which  I  shall  liave  to  point  out  in  detail  l»y 
and  by,  poisons  of  the  oi^anic  class  not  unfrequently  elude  detection 
altogether  by  cliemicttl  meaua.  On  no  occasion  have  I  l>een  more 
painfully  reminded  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  chemical  evidence 
than  in  the  search  for  traces  of  same  of  the  opium  salts  in  the  dead 
body,  in  undoubted  cases  of  rapid  poisoning  by  this  drug. 

In  1842,  for  example,  the  late  Professor  Gregory  and  I  had 
to  search  for  traces  of  muriate  of  morphia  in  the  body  of  a  woman 
who  had  died  from  an  overdose  of  this  salt ;  and  though  it  was 
known  that  no  less  than  from  nine  to  ten  grains  had  been  taken  on 
tliis  occasion*  and  that  this  person  had  only  survived  a  few  hours; 
had  not  ejected  any  of  the  poison  ;  and  tJiat  no  remedy  had  been 
applied  ;  the  most  careftd  search  failed  in  detecting  any  tmces  of 
the  morfjhia  in  the  alimentary  tube  and  elsewhere. 

The  same  failure  commonly  attends  the  seaix'h  for  laudanum 
aft«r  its  administration  in  moderately  large  fatal  doses  ;  as  also 
in  the  case  of  several  of  the  vegetable  acids,  and  most  of  the 
vegetable  alkaloids.  Even  in  the  case  of  certain  of  the  inorganic 
poisons,  the  proof  from  chemical  analysis,  where  it  does  not  entirely 
fail  ns  as  in  the  search  for  certain  of  the  organic  poisons,  is  yet 
from  a  variety  of  causes  peculiar  to  organic  chemistry,  too  incom- 
plete to  allow  of  our  assuming  with  absolute  certainty  that  the 
poisonous  substance  has  been  received  into  the  body  from  without, 
and  in  a  dose  sufficient  to  destroy  life.  I  allude  particularly  to 
the  search  for  some  of  the  mineral  acids. 

When  the  suspicion  of  poison  having  been  administered  arises 
on  any  occasion,  the  services  of  the  medical  jurist  may  be  called 
for,  either  on  the  precognition,  or  on  the  trial,  or  on  both  of  theao 
cocasions : — 

On  the  precognition  he  will  be  required  to  prove  that  death 
has  not  arisen  from  natural  causes,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
has  in  all  probability  been  occasioned  by  some  active,  deleterious 
agent,  the  precise  nature  of  which  he  will  be  called  on  to  deter- 
mine. In  many  instances  the  suspected  poison  will  be  pointed 
out  to  him»  in  which  case  his  duty  will  be  a  comparatively  easy 
one. 

On  the  trial  the  practitioner  may  be  called  upon  to  give 
evidence  as  to  the  possibility,  or  probabilitj',  of  poison  having  been 
administered  so  as  to  cause  death,  where  the  public  prosecutor  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  condescend  on  the  particular  poison  which  has 
been  employed.  Here  nothing  short  of  the  most  intimate 
familiarity  with   the   effects  of  the  large  majority  of  the  known 
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poisons,  in  addition  to  no  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the  com 
and  termination  of  acute  diseases  generally,  will  suffice  to  keep 
the  uiediad  witness  clear  of  the  risk  of  falling  into  dangerous 
mistakes.  Hence  it  is  that  I  view  with  some  distrust  the 
practice  now  becoming  so  common  in  P2ugland,  and  favourably  re- 
garded in  Scotland,  of  separating  the  two  departments  of  the  duty 
of  the  toxicologist ;  assigning  to  the  medical  practitioner  the 
investigation  of  the  symptoms  and  morhid  appearances  in  any 
given  case,  and  to  the  mere  analytical  chemist,  the  task  of  isolate 
ing  the  suspected  poison.  The  connection  between  the  poison 
and  its  efi'ecte  is,  in  many  instances,  so  close  that  the  examiner  re- 
quii-es  to  unite  the  twofold  qualification  of  pathologist  and  chemist 
to  be  fitted  properly  to  discharge  this  important  duty,  a  point  to 
which  1  shall  have  to  return  in  the  sequel. 

It  may  uuw  be  considered  almost  as  a  settled  point,  both  in 
law  and  medicine,  that  what  has  been  termed  poisoning,  in  a 
general  senae,  doea  not  adnut  of  satisfactory  proof,  or  in  other 
words,  that  poisoning  can  never  be  completely  substantiated,  unless 
the  ])articular  poison  be  determined.  In  a  very  few  instances, 
however,  the  medical  probability  may  be  so  high  that,  in 
conjimction  with  other  circumstances  of  general  evidence,  no  room 
can  be  left  for  doubt  that  poisoning  has  been  perpetrated. 

The  question^  What  is  a  poison  ?  is  more  easily  asked  than 
answered.  Not  to  speak  of  the  vague  notions  attached  by 
pathologists  to  the  terms  morbid  virus  and  specific  poiso7ut,  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  science,  may  be  at  once  set  aside  as 
mere  cloaks  for  ignorance,  in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  our  question,  we  have  to  consider  what  limits  we  are  to 
fix  to  the  term  in  question,  and  what  are  the  boundaries  whicli 
separate  poisons,  properly  so  called,  from  the  host  of  substances 
which  have  at  times  and  in  certain  circumstances,  been  found  to 
exert  injurious  or  fatal  effects  on  the  human  system.  Some  such 
limitation  and  discrimination  is  imperatively  called  for,  unless  we 
are  to  admit  into  our  lists  of  toxical  agents,  not  only  the  far 
greater  number  of  our  drugs  and  chemicals,  but  also  not  a  few 
articles  of  condiment,  food,  and  drink.  The  nearest  approach  we 
can  make  to  this  desirable  result  will  be  to  restrict  the  term 
poison  to  such  substances  as,  when  exhibited  in  certain  quan- 
tities to  healthy  and  ordinarily  constituted  individuals,  are  capable 
of  producing  injurious  or  fatal  effects  in  a  more  or  less  direct  and 
certain  way,  unless  where  specially  or  specifically  coimteract-ed. 
In  all  such  cases,  it  may  be,  timt  the  substances  ore   more  or 
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nuiy  in  their  actions  ;  tliat  the  quantities  of  them  required 
to  be  exhibited  for  this  end  may  vary  in  each ;  and  that  their 
obvious  and  direct  effects  may  be  more  or  less  clearly  traceable  to 
such  exhibition  ;  still  their  essentially  noxious  characters  will  be 
too  distinctly  manifested  on  all  occasions  to  admit  of  their  bein^ 
confounded  with  other  agents  whose  injurioiis  etfects  can  only 
admit  of  being  regarded  as  merely  contingent  or  relative,  and  not 
strictly  inherent  in  the  suhstonces  themselves. 

As  thus  restricted  within  its  proper  and  recognised  province, 
toxicology  may  be  characterised  as  the  science  which  treats  of 
poisonous  substances,  strictly  so  called  ;  of  their  varied  modes  of 
action  ;  of  the  morbid  effects  to  which  they  give  rise  in  the  body ; 
of  the  means  available  for  counteracting  or  modifying  these 
effects  ;  of  the  readiest  methcKls  for  detecting  the  several  poisons 
in  and  out  of  the  body,  during  life  or  after  death  ;  and  in  addition, 
of  the  practical  application  of  all  this  to  the  exigencies  of  society, 
in  guarding  it  against  the  insidious  arts  of  the  poisoner,  or 
bringing  him  to  condign  punishment,  and  in  protecting  the  publie 
against  the  deleterious  efl'ects  of  poisons  unguardedly  swallowed 
by  mistake  or  accident,  nr  when  combined  with  food  nr  drink  in  the 
form  of  adulterated  or  fictitious  articles.  Toxicology  will  be  thus 
seen  to  embrace  a  sufficiently  extensive  field  of  study,  and  to 
furuiah  ample  scope  for  the  employment  of  the  talent  of  the  most 
ambitious  student  in  a  usefid  and  practical  department  of  his 
pit)fession. 

Taking  up  in  succession  the  aspects  of  our  subject  just  noticed, 
I  commence  with — 

1.  Tlie  Action  of  Poisons.  Much  nf  our  knowledge  in  regard 
to  the  modes  of  action  of  the  diHerent  poisons  is  of  a  purely 
empirical  character,  gathered  froiu  our  tibserv^iition  of  the  symptoms 
caused  by  them  in  the  liWug,  and  the  morbid  traces  left  by  tltem 
on  the  deati  body.  Wt;  can  gather  little  or  uotliiug  in  this  way 
from  the  chemical  compositiou  and  the  combination  of  the 
elements  in  the  toxical  agent,  and  little  more  from  their  observed 
chemical  action  on  inorganic  and  organic  substances  out  of  the 
body.  Nor  have  we  been  able  to  advance  very  far  as  yet  in  our 
study  of  the  true  action  of  the  various  poisons,  from  the  experi- 
mental inquiries  which  have  been  pursued  in  regard  to  their 
physiological  effects.  The  chemist  is  silent  when  we  ask  him  why 
it  is  that  the  selfsame  elements  combined  in  different  proportions. 
may  in  one  case  form  an  article  of  nutritious  food;  in  another. 
a  powerful  remedial  agent ;  and  in  a  tlunl,  a  deadly  poison  ;  or 
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that  by  merely  altering  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  without 
alteration  of  their  proportions,  we  have  a  dangerous  poison  con- 
verted into  an  innocuous  substance. 

There  are  a  few  instances,  however,  in  which  the  chemist  has 
pointed  out  some  actions  of  certain  poisons  within  the  body» 
the  same  in  kind  as  those  produced  by  them  on  organic  siibstances 
outside  the  system ;  such  as  those  which  follow  the  exhibition  of 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  oxalic  acids,  and  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
caustic  alkalies,  and  coiTosive  sublimate,  in  their  states  of  con- 
centration. 

We  are  indebted,  certainly,  to  the  physiologist  for  showing  us 
in  what  way  most  of  our  poisons  come  to  reach  the  organs  of  the 
body  on  which  their  injurious  actions  are  chiefly  exerted,  wlmt 
the  oi^ns  are  which  most  of  our  poisons  select,  as  it  were, 
thus  to  expend  their  injurious  actions,  as  also,  in  some  cases, 
through  what  channels  tliey  are  thrown  out  of  the  body,  when 
they  admit  of  being  eliminated  from  the  system,  and  when  time 
has  beun  alVordud  for  tlieir  cscajMi. 

But  after  all,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  mainly  to  clinical  obsen^a- 
tion  and  pnst-mortem  inspection  that  we  ai*e  ijidehted  for  our 
existing  information  as  to  the  actions  of  most  of  our  known 
poisons. 

From  these  sources,  then,  we  have  come  to  gather  our  ac- 
quaintance with  at  least  the  more  obvious  and  tangible  effects  of 
the  various  poisons.  Some  few  of  them  destroy  the  tissues  with 
which  they  come  into  immediate  contact  A  larger  number  irri- 
tate and  inflame  the  parts  reached  by  them.  A  limited  number 
act  injuriously  on  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  both,  or  on  the 
brain  and  heart,  while  a  large  proportion  of  poisonous  articles 
act,  either  simultaneously  or  successively,  both  on  the  mucous 
surfaces  and  the  cerehro-spinal  system ;  on  the  former  as  irritant*, 
on  the  latter  either  as  stimulants  or  sedatives.  All  this  has  been 
abundantly  confirmed  both  by  observations  and  by  experiments 
on  animals. 

To  these  sources  of  evidence  combined  we  are  indebted  for 
our  knowledge  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  actions  of  not  a 
few  poisons  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  earlier  observers; 
some  of  which  results,  however,  call  for  further  verification  than 
they  have  as  yet  received.  Thus,  we  have  learned  to  distinguish 
betwixt  the  direct  action  of  poisons  on  the  organ  or  organs  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  their  indirect  action  on  the  system 
generally,  or  on  some  one  or  more  of  its  remote  organs.     It  ia 
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only  in  tlie  case  t)f  the  concentrated  mineral  acidg  and  alkalies,  and 
a  few  of  the  more  powerful  irritants,  that  the  local  action  in  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  destroy  life ;  while  even  in  these,  the  impres- 
sion made  by  them  on  the  system  generally,  usually  plays  the 
most  important  part  in  their  fatal  agency,  in  other  and  by  far 
the  most  numerous  instances,  the  local  effects  of  the  irritant 
and  corrosive  poisons  are  the  least  prominent  of  their  dangerous 
qualities. 

It  has  also  been  pretty  clearly  made  out  that  what  have  been 
considered  till  Litely  as  the  purely  local  effects  of  several  poisons 
are  equally  producible,  whether  the  poison  in  question  has  been 
applied  directly  to  the  organ  affected,  or  has  reached  it  through 
the  channel  of  the  circulation.  Arsenic,  for  instance,  exerts  its 
irritant  action  on  the  intestinal  tube  equally  when  swallowed  in 
the  usual  way,  or  when  opplied  to  a  wound,  or  introduced  into 
the  veins  by  injection.  And  even  in  the  case  of  the  sedatives  or 
irritants  acting  on  the  brain,  spine,  or  heart,  it  is  usually  necessary 
for  the  production  of  their  injurious  effects,  that  time  be  allowed 
for  the  poison,  whether  in  its  pure  state,  or  modified  by  combina- 
tion with  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  body,  tc>  arrive  at  the 
part  which  it  is  found  to  affect.  The  time  re^juire*!,  however,  for 
this  purpose,  has  been  shown  by  experiments  on  animals  to  be  so 
short  as  to  be  almost  tantamount  to  instantaneous  in  certain  cases, 
three  or  four  seconds  for  example.  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  a  limited  number  of  poisons — alcohol,  prussic  acid,  and 
strychnia — may  act  directly  on  the  nervous  centres,  through  the 
nerves,  without  entering  tlie  cumait  of  the  circulation  at  all. 
Thus,  I  have  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  rabbit,  that  on  introducing 
alcohol  through  an  (ftsophageal  tube,  the  flui<l  had  barely  time  to 
reach  the  animal's  stomach  before  it  dropped  down  dead.  It 
militates  against  this  hypothesis,  however,  that  these  poisons 
readily  and  speedily  reach  the  remotest  parts  of  the  body  through 
the  circulation. 

The  affinity  which  most  poisons  have  for  particular  organs  is 
a  circumstance  which,  wliile  inexplicable,  does  not  admit  of  dis- 
pute. Tliese  affinities  may  be  manifested  either  on  the  leading 
systems  of  organs,  or  on  special  organs,  or  on  both.  Thus  we 
have  opium,  chloroform,  and  chloral  hydrate  acting  on  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  ;  strychnia  and  its  congeners,  and  the  African  ordeal 
bean  on  the  spinal  cord ;  coneia,  aconitine,  and  atropine,  on  both 
the  brain  and  spine ;  the  Calabar  bean,  antiariue,  and  nicotine,  on 
the  brain  and  heart  simultaneously ;  the  purer  irritAnt^  on  the 
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intestinal  tube ;  phosphorus  on  cne  iiver  anu  neart ;  and  arsenic 
on  several  organs  simiUtaneoiisly  or  successively.  Again  we  have 
what  may  be  considered  as  more  limitetl  agencies  of  certain  poisonfl, 
such  as  hyoscyamus.  atropine,  and  the  Calabar  bean,  on  the  ins; 
merc»try,  iodine,  and  Icatl,  on  the  mouth  ;  lead  on  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  forearms  ;  cautharidcs,  turpentine,  and  corrosive 
sublimate,  on  the  kidneys,  etc.  Ouce  more,  we  have  blood  poisons, 
nerve  poisons,  etc. 

Such  special  actions  are  not  invariably  witnessed  on  the  organ 
which  most  readily  attracts  the  poison,  and  they  are  variably  in- 
Huenced  by  dose,  mode  of  administration,  constitutional  peculmritiea, 
and  proclivity  to  morbid  action  or  the  revefse,  in  tlte  system.  From 
the  selection  which  has  been  made,  it  will  have  been  noticed  that 
the  same  poison  is  capable  occasionally  of  affecting  more  than 
one  oi*gtin  of  the  budy,  a  multiplicity  of  action  most  remarkable 
in  the  case  of  arsenic,  which  produces  its  toxical  effects  not 
only  on  the  int-estinal  canal,  but  occasionally  also  on  the  urinary 
organs,  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  the  muscles,  the  skin,  and  tlie 
conjunctiva. 

Inquiries  have  been  instituted,  but  only  with  limited  success, 
into  the  character  of  the  changes  which  poisons  undergo  after 
their  absorption,  and  previously  to  their  leaving  the  body.  The 
mineral  acids  combine  with  alkalies.  The  v^etable  acids  are  in 
some  cases  decomposed;  in  others,  pass  off  unchanged;  while  in 
others  still,  they  combine  with  the  alkalies  in  the  body.  The 
iodide  of  potassium  pai-ts  with  iLa  biuse,  and  escapes  in  the  alate, 
of  union  with  lead  aiul  mercury  when  these  are  present  in 
the  tissues.  The  salts  of  silver  tend  to  fix  themselves  permanently 
in  the  skin ;  the  salts  of  lead,  and  occasionally  of  mercury  o» 
copper,  deposit  their  bases  or  oxides  on  the  gums,  and  in  tlie  cage 
of  lead,  in  the  skin  and  nails. 

Our  information  as  to   the  channels  through  which  poiso! 
are  eliminated  from  the  system  is  likewise  still  somewhat  limited. 

Sulphuric  acid  and  some  of  its  salts,  caustic  potass,  when  it 
has  escaped  neutralisation,  nitrate  of  potass,  the  carbonates  of 
soda,  the  ferrocyanide  and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  cldoride 
of  ammonium,  and  morphia  and  strychma  in  part,  pass  oflf  by  the 
urine ;  some  of  them  rapidly.  Alcohol,  chloroform,  and  others, 
pass  oft'  quickly  by  the  breath.  Araenic  has  been  found,  in  large 
quantities,  in  the  bile  and  urine;  antimony,  in  quantity,  in  tlie 
urine ;  the  salts  of  copper,  in  the  bronchial  secretion,  and  .«iparinply 
in  the  urine;  lead  in  the  milk  and  urine;  aud  mercury  iu  Uie 
urine  and  saliva. 
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The  time  required  for  the  eliminatiou  of  these  poiaona  has  not 
n  fixed  with  precision,  having  been  foimJ  to  vaiy  in  different 
experiineuta,  Thouj^h  the  passage  of  the  inorgauic  poisons  out  of 
the  system,  as  a  general  rule,  is  presumed  to  be  slower  tljan  that 
of  the  organic,  prohahly  from  the  greater  aptitude  of  the  former  to 
enter  into  fixed  combinations  with  the  constituents  of  the  body; 
yet  the  latter,  especially  in  the  fluid  form,  may  be  the  sooner 
thrown  off.  Hence,  the  greater  danger  in  a  long  continuance  in 
the  use  of  the  more  active  oi*ganic  poisons ;  while  symptoms  of 
poisoning  in  its  chronic  forms  are  more  seldom  met  with  in  the 
case  of  the  inorganic  poisons. 

Tlie  tendency  of  certain  poisons,  such  as  iodine,  digitalis,  and 
lead,  to  accumulate  in  the  system,  in  place  of  being  tiirown  out,  is 
a  circumstance  which  has  hitherto  admitted  of  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. 

To  complete  this  notice  of  the  action  of  ijoisons,  it  remains  for 
ine  to  direct  your  attention,  in  sojne  detail,  to  the  modifying  cir- 
cumstances previously  alluded  to  as  capable  of  influencing  their 
effects.  These  modifying  circumstances  are  one  or  more  of  these ; 
(1)  quantity  of  dose ;  (2)  mechanical,  or  (3)  chemical  forms;  (4) 
textui-e  directly  acted  on  ;  (5)  habit,  and  (G)  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution, natural  or  acquired ;  by  all  of  which  the  effects  of 
poisons  may  be  modified,  neutralised,  or  counteracted. 
,  (1.)  Quantity  of  dose  effects  the  result  in  different  ways. 
Thus,  there  are  few  poisons  which  are  not  innocuous  in  small 
doses,  while  almost  all  of  them  arn,  in  moderate  doses,  medicinal. 
Some  are  so  active  that  they  can  only  be  safely  administered  in 
infinitesimal  quantities  ;  such  as  anhydrous  prussic  acid,  stxychnia, 
coueia,  nicotine,  veratria,  and  the  oil  of  tobacco.  Other  substances 
again,  which  are  usually  harmless,  prove  injurious  or  destructive 
to  life,  in  very  large  doses ;  such  as  nitre,  alum,  sulphate  of 
potass,  cream  of  tartar,  and  even  table  salt. 

Again,  the  very  excess  of  the  dose  of  the  poison  may  occasion- 
ally prove  the  safety  of  the  recipient.  In  August  1832  tliree 
■women  in  a  house  of  ill-fame  in  Justice  Street,  Aberdeen,  had 
abstracted  from  the  pocket  of  a  ratcatcher  a  paper  parcel  labelled 
"  Arsenic,  4  oz.,"  and  unaccountably  mistaking  its  contents  for 
flour,  baked  it  into  a  cake  Nvith  oatmeal,  and  partook  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  cake.  The  effect  in  all  was  speedy  and  copious 
vomiting,  leaving,  in  one  only  of  the  parties,  irritability  of  the 
stomach  for  a  couple  of  days.  One  of  the  women  complained 
that  the  cake  gave  her  the  sensation  pf  pepper  in  the  tliroat,  while 
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in  the  act  of  beuig  swallowed.  About  the  same  time,  au  old 
woman  pnrtook  of  some  strawlMjrries  in  a  garden,  which,  after 
being  cai^^fuJly  hollowed  out  and  the  hollows  filled  with  arsenic, 
had  been  left  exposed  by  a  gardener  to  poison  rati  The  impunity 
in  this  instance,  however,  was  less  complete,  as  the  woman  pre- 
sented the  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning,  though  in  a  \ery  miti- 
gated form. 

One  night  in  January  1845,  a  gentleman  in  Abenleen 
swallowed,  in  mistake  for  a  sedative  dmught,  a  liniment  contain- 
ing a  quantity  of  the  tincture  of  aconite,  equivalent  to  four  gmiss 
of  the  alknloiU.  Here,  as  with  arsenic  in  the  above  casfes,  the 
dose  was  instantly  rejected,  leaving  no  other  effect  than  a  burning 
heat  of  the  gullet,  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  arms,  and  a  eecse 
of  drowsine.3s  and  exliaiistion,  which  suljsided  in  a  few  hours. 

Again,  some  poisons  act  on  very  difierent  parts  of  the  system, 
according  tu  the  extent  of  dose,  such  as  oxalic  acid  and  arsenic. 
The  former  of  these,  according  to  the  dose,  may  act  upon  the  ali- 
mentary tube,  or  on  the  heart,  bi-aiu,  or  spine  ;  the  latter,  on  the 
intestinal  canal,  or  the  heart. 

(2.)  The  mechanical  state  of  the  poison  influences  its  action. 
Some  poisons  require  to  be  dissolved  before  they  can  produce  their 
peculiar  eflecte  ;  others  of  them  act  most  energetically  in  the  state 
of  vapour,  such  as  the  anaesthetic  agents,  which  only  produce  their 
specific  action  on  the  ner\'ous  system  in  tlie  gaseous  form  ;  while, 
again,  the  effects  of  some  poisons  are  weakened  by  admixture  and 
dilution,  though  to  this  there  are  exceptions. 

(3.)  The  chemical  state  of  the  poison  materially  affects  ita  re- 
sults. Some  substances  cease  to  be  poiBonous  when  neutralised; 
others  are  rendered  more  energetic  in  this  way  ;  others  still  are 
not  in  any  way  affected  by  tliis,  provided  the  compound  Iw 
soluble.  As  a  general  rule,  as  shown  by  Mr,  Blake,  the  effects  of 
the  base  are  little  influenced  by  the  acid  with  which  it  combines ; 
while,  again,  as  pointed  out  by  Sir  Kobert  Christison,  the  rule 
generally  holds  equally  true  as  to  acids,  such  as  the  prussic,  oxalic^ 
nrsenioiis,  and  arsenic  acids.  It  has  also  been  shown  by  both 
these  writers  that  those  salts  which  are  isomorphous  are  closely 
allied  in  action. 

(4.)  The  texture  acted  on  by  poisons  influences  the  results, 
Tlie  unbroken  cuticle  is  insensible  to  the  action  of  most  poisons, 
unless  when  applied  in  the  state  of  gas  or  vapour,  or  assisted  by 
friction.  Inti-odnceJ  into  the  veins,  the  action  of  poisons  is  the 
most  energetic.     Scarcely  less  rapid  is  their  action  when  brought 
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into  contact  with  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs ;  then  follow  serouB 
surfaces  ;  lastly,  mucous  membranes,  and  perhaps  areolar  tissue. 

Certain  vegetable  poisons,  which  are  very  powerful  when  di- 
rectly applied  to  the  wound,  may  be  swallowed  with  impunity. 

(5.)  Ilabit  has  an  important  influence  in  modifying  the  effects 
of  certain  vegetable  narcotics.  Its  mitigating  effect  is  moat 
striking  in  the  case  of  opium  and  ardent  spirits.  An  ounce  of 
laudanum,  or  a  drachm  of  opium,  will  produce  in  the  case  of  those 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  this  di-ug,  only  a  moderate  degree  of 
exhilaration.  I  have  known  a  quart  of  tlie  former  consumed  in  a 
few  weeks  by  an  opium  eater,  though  tbis  was  not  done  %vith 
ultimate  impunity.  The  same  thing  is  well  known  to  hold  good 
with  r^[ard  to  tobacco,  ether,  chloroform,  and  various  of  the 
intoxicating  substances  prejmred  from  plants  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Habit,  on  the  other  liaud,  has  no  effect  in  mitigating 
the  action  of  the  inorganic  poisons ;  for  notwith.stinding  the 
alleged  facts  which  have  been  brought  forward  in  proof  of  what  is 
termed  the  tolerance  of  increasing  doses  of  certain  of  these,  such 
as  arsenic,  tartar  emetic,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  the  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  beyond  certain  limits,  imdoul>tedly  pretty  wide  in  the 
case  of  arsenic,  the  system,  in  the  use  of  these  very  poisons,  comes 
to  be  more  and  more,  instead  of  less  and  less,  susceptible  to  the 
same  doses,  where  their  administration  has  been  continued  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  in  quautities  at  all  considenible. 

(6.)  Peculiarity  of  constitution,  or  idiosyncrasy,  shows  itself  in 
the  unusual  susceptibility  of  some  individuals  to  the  action  of  cer- 
tain substances  in  ordinary  medicinal  dosos,  or  even  in  almost  in- 
finitesimal quautities,  in  some  of  whom  the  more  common  articles 
of  food  or  drink  exert  a  deleterious  action,  Tlius,  in  one  case  in 
my  own  practice,  opium  in  any  sha\^.  or  dose  caused  distressing 
nervous  irritation ;  in  a  second,  it  led  to  erythema,  and  in  a  third, 
brought  on  diarrhcea.  In  one  of  these  individuals,  squill  irritated 
the  skin  in  the  same  way  as  the  opiimi ;  though  curiously  enough, 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  phtliisis,  opiates  could  be  borne  with  im- 
punity. One  instance  occun*cd  in  Aberdeen,  of  a  not  unusual 
idiosyncrasy  as  regartls  ipecacuan,  the  smell  of  which  brought  on 
asthmatic  attacks  in  a  druggist  in  weighing  out  this  drug,  unless 
he  had  previously  taken  the  precaution  of  covering  up  liis  mouth 
and  nostrils.  I  once  witnessed  excessive  salivation,  stomatitis, 
and  glossitis,  in  a  young  married  lady  from  a  medicinal  dose  of 
calomel ;  a  dnig  which,  when  given  formerly  in  quantity  to 
children,  not  unfrequently  led  to  caucrum  oris,  a  disease,  happily 
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now  almost  unknown,  since  the  abandontnent  of  this  dangeroua 
practice,  once  almost  universal  in  cases  of  real  or  supposed 
hydrocephalus.  Tlie  most  noted  of  the  articles  of  food  which  are 
knov\^  to  act  injuriously,  in  some  instances,  in  certain  individuals, 
are  red-fish,  ahell-fisli,  iniishronms,  bitter  almonds,  and  eggs;  while 
there  is  scarcely  an  article  of  food  or  drink,  except  the  great 
staple  commodities,  beef  and  mutton,  and  the  simpler  kinds  of 
bi*ead,  which  are  not  observed  occasionally  to  act  poisonously  on 
others. 

Sir  Eobert  Christison  has  adduced  instances  indicating  that 
this  peculiarity  of  constitiition,  as  r^ards  certain  articles  of  diet, 
may  be  an  acquired  one  for  a  time,  and  subsequently  disappear. 
Some  sucli  alleged  peculiarities,  I  believe,  are  more  imaginary 
than  real  This,  at  least,  was  proved  in  the  case  of  a  relative  of 
my  own,  who  was  on  one  occasion  cheated  into  pai'taking  of  ling 
disguised  as  halibut,  the  former  on  this  occasion  having  for  once, 
at  least,  ceased  to  bring  on  sevem  illness. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  occasiomdly  happens  that  original  pecu- 
liarity of  constitution  baa  the  effect  of  deadening  the  activity  of 
certain  poisons.  This  is  most  frequently  encountered,  however,  in 
some  morbid  states  of  the  system ;  such  as  hydixiphobia,  tetanus, 
mania,  delirium  tremens,  and  after  excessive  losses  of  blood.  In 
a  case  of  delirium  tremens  in  1839,  thiily-six  grains  of  opium 
and  an  ounce  of  laudanum  had  been  exhibited  within  twenty 
hours,  with  no  other  effect  than  that  of  temporarily  calming  the 
excitement.  In  this  instance  the  tolerance  of  the  opium  was 
explained  by  the  appeamnce  of  a  mass  of  fluid  by  vomiting,  tliick 
with  the  drug,  the  torpor  of  the  stomach  accounting  for  the  failure 
of  the  absorption. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  a  case  like  the  last,  the 
stomach  may  recover  its  lost  power.  This  was  evident  in  a  per- 
son in  tetanus,  wlio  died  from  tlie  opium,  on  the  abatement  or 
intermission  of  the  con>'ulsions. 

Analogous  effects  are  occasionally  witnessed  in  intoxicated 
persons,  where  tlie  alcohol  has  rendered  the  system  proof  against 
lowering  remedies.  On  one  occasion  of  this  sort,  where  it  waa 
desirable  to  reduce  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  eighteen  grains 
of  tartar  emetic  caused  neither  nausea  nor  vomiting,  the  only 
effect  observed  being  the  calming  of  the  excitement  for  a  little, 
and  the  lowering  of  the  force  of  the  circulation. 

From  this  review  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  modes  of  action 
of  various  poisons,  and  of  the  moililications  which  their  actions  may 
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undergo  utidex  different  and  varying  circumstances,  an  idea  vrill 
be  readily  formed  of  the  dliliculties  necessarily  attendant  on  all 
the  attempts  which  have  been  hitherto  made  by  toxicologists  to 
arrange  and  classify  them  in  a  systematic  and  philosophical  man- 
ner— a  part  of  our  subject  which  belongs  in  its  details  to  special 
and  not  to  general  toxicology.  I  proceed,  therefore,  in  the  mean- 
time,  to  the  second  source  of  evidence  of  poisoning,  namely : — 

2.  The  morbid  st/mjitovis  to  which  poisoDs  give  rise.  When 
severe  illness  is  observed  suddenly  to  attack  an  individual  appa- 
rently in  the  possession  of  robust  health,  the  suspicion  of  poisoning 
is  very  readily  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  party  himself,  or  of 
his  surrounding  frieuds,  particularly  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life. 
Medical  men,  better  informed,  distrust  a  criterion  of  this  loose 
sort,  knowing  that  the  effects  of  poisons  are  not  always  sudden, 
while  they  are  aware  that  there  are  natural  diseases  which  give 
little  or  no  warning  of  their  approach,  and  which  may  come  on  in 
the  midst  of  apparent  health.  Equally  unsafe  is  the  criterion  of 
poisoning  which  occasionally  awakens  public  suspicion,  derived 
from  the  rapidity  of  the  course  of  the  illness,  as  contrasted  with 
the  effects  of  natural  disease;  for  the  course  of  the  latter  may 
be  startlingly  rapid,  and  the  progress  of  the  former  slow  and 
tedious.  If  either  is  the  course  of  illness  from  poison,  as  has  been 
assumed,  always  steady  and  progressive,  and  that  of  disease  slower 
and  less  continuous ;  the  reverse  of  this  may  take  place  in  some 
instances  of  botli  sorts.  Nor  is  it  safe  to  assume  as  a  guide  that 
alarming  symptoms  immediately  or  speedily  following  the  taking 
of  food,  drink,  or  medicine,  point  necessarily  to  the  having  to  do 
with  poison  rather  than  with  ordiuaiy  illness,  as  exceptions  to 
this  occur  with  poisons,  while  the  outburst  of  disease  may  corres- 
pond with  the  date  of  the  last  meal. 

But  though  such  criteria  as  these  may  fail  to  dLscrimluato 
betwixt  poisoning  and  disease,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
little  or  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  symptoms  as  evidence  of 
poison  having  been  administered,  as  had  been  hastily  concluded 
by  some  writers.  In  illusti-ation  of  the  occasional  imi>ortauce 
of  symptoms  alone  as  a  guide  to  us  in  this  dii-ection,  Christison 
speaks  of  the  well-known  effects  of  strychnia  and  oxalic  acid, 
contending  that  there  are  no  natural  diseases  which  *vould  suc- 
cessfully mimic  such  effects  as  these  poisons  give  rise  to,  and 
adds  that  the  suspicions  which  they  would  certainly  awoken  might 
amount  almost  to  demonstration  should  it  have  happened  that 
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several  persons  had  partakeu  together  of  the  same  articles  of  food, 
driuk.  or  medicine,  and  had  been  simultaneously  attacked  with 
BimiLir  symptoms. 

It  was  on  hearing  the  evidence  of  the  symptoms  suflered  by 
the  victim  of  the  notorious  Tahner  that  Dr.  Taylor  concluded  that 
strychnia  had  been  administered,  though  lie  had  previously  failed 
to  detect  that  poison  in  his  examination  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  of  the  deceased. 

Tlie  same  judgment  might,  in  some  instances,  be  pi-esumably 
reached  from  observing  the  effects  of  some  of  the  strong  mineral 
acids.  It  was  from  the  state  of  the  lips  and  mouth,  the  impend- 
ing suffocation  from  closure  of  the  larynx,  the  coldness  of  the  sur- 
face, and  depression  of  the  heart's  action,  coupled  with  acid  stains 
ou  tlie  bed-clothes,  that  my  suspicion  of  poisoning  was  aroused  in 
the  case  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Himiphrey,  in  1830.  It  came 
out  in  e\'idence  that,  while  he  was  drunk  in  bed,  his  wife  had 
poured  oil  of  vitriol  dowTi  his  throat,  for  which  crime  she  was 
tried  and  executed  in  Aberdeen. 

But  though  the  evidence  from  sjTuptoms,  except  in  a  few  rare 
instances,  may  come  far  short  of  the  actual  proof  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  poison,  the  study  of  these  may  l^e  of  importance  to  the 
toxicologist.  Their  presence,  as  in  Humphrey's  case,  may  arouse 
suspicion  of  something  deleterious  ha\'ing  been  given  to  his  patient^ 
and  lead  hiin  to  searcli  for  proofs  of  a  less  imsatisfactory  kind. 
Or  they  may  enable  him  to  say  that  poisoning  was  possible, 
probable,  or  liigldy  probable,  which,  when  the  moral  e%'idence  is 
very  strong,  may  be  quite  enough  to  decide  the  case  in  the  aflfir- 
mative,  or  on  the  contrary,  in  the  absence  of  this,  to  pronounce 
as  to  its  uupossibility.  Lastly,  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
chemical  or  moral  evidence  has  pointed  to  the  administration  of 
poison,  the  character  of  the  symptoms  may  require  to  be  taken 
into  account  befoi'e  we  are  able  to  decide  that  the  particular 
poison  was  the  cause  of  the  person's  death. 

On  this  last  point  Cliristison  lias  interposed  a  caution  whicli 
it  is  of  importance  not  to  overlook.  "  It  does  not  follow,"  he 
remarks,  "because  a  poison  has  been  given,  that  it  Ima  been  the 
cause  of  death ;  hence  in  every  medico-legal  inquirj'  the  cause  of 
the  lii'st  symptoms  and  the  cause  of  death  should  be  made  two 
distinct  questions."  This  author  instances  a  case  in  point  which 
was  tried  at  Inverary  in  1824,  where  a  person  was  chaigetl 
with   the   crime  of   poisoning  a  young  woman  with  whom  he 
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cohabited.  The  girl,  as  was  proved  iu  evidence,  though  she  had 
suffered  severely  for  twelve  days  from  the  administration  of 
arsenic,  had  subsequently  almost  completely  recovered  from  its 
effects,  when  she  was  seized  with  fever,  from  which  she  died,  and 
to  this  disease,  and  not  to  the  arsenic,  the  medical  witnesses  justly 
attributed  the  fatal  issue  in  this  instructive  instance. 
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GENERAL  TOXICOLOGV — Continued. 


IsmcATioss  OF  PoiaONiKO  PBOM  Po«T-MoRTEM  AppExBAi^CES— Chanwteristic 
Appejinmcca— Apiwarauces  commou  to  Poisouing  and  Katural  Diseiwo — Appear- 
oQCt's  commou  to  PoUoning  and  to  the  Effect*  of  Decompoaition — ComparstiTC 
exjifiimenta  on  Animals — Limits  to  the  Application  of  sach  Expcrimcnta — 
Moral  Evidence — Chemical  Anolyaia — Importuuoe  attached  to  it — Limits  to  its 
emplojincnt—Microscopical  Exouiiriatiou. — Mode  op  Conductlvo  the  Post- 
mortem Examination — la  the  case  of  the  recently  dead — Preliminaiy  InTwti- 
gation — Exteraal  Appearances — lutermU  Apiwanuices — Preservation  of  Suspected 
Artiolei,  etc. — ^After  long  Interment 

3.  I  HAVE  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  tlie  evidence  of  poison- 
ing derivable  from  the  post-mortem  appearances  in  the  body  after 
death. 

Tlie  evidence  from  this  source  is  either  negative  or  positive. 
No  reliance  is  now  placed,  as  was  once  the  case,  on  such  appear- 
ances in  the  dead  body  as  unusual  lividities,  or  its  rapid  decom- 
position ;  while  it  is  now  admitted  that,  unless  in  a  very  few 
particidar  instances,  the  morbid  appenrances  left  by  poisons  on 
the  corpse  do  not  differ  specifically  from  those  following  natural 
disease,  or  some  other  kinds  of  violent  death.  The  entire  absence 
of  those  morbid  appearances  on  the  body,  which  are  indicative  of 
the  action  of  poisons,  even  if  conjoined  with  the  presence  of  those 
which  result  from  disease  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  account  for 
death  from  natural  causes,  will  not  always  suffice  for  negativing 
the  jiossibility  of  poison  having  been  administered.  Christison 
has  collected  several  cases  in  which  marks  of  violence,  or 
the  existence  of  natural  diseases  sufficient  to  account  for  deatli, 
were  obsenxd  on  dissection,  where,  notwithstanding,  it  was 
known  that  the  parties  had  died  from  the  operation  of  poiBoas 
wliich  had  left  little  or  no  trace  of  their  action  on  the  body 
after  death. 

The  occasional  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  such  occurrences 
as  these,  on  the  part  of  the  medical  jurist,  was  well  illustrated  in 
a  trial  in  England  for  poisoning  with  prussic  acid     I  allude  to  the 
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well-known  case  of  Tawell,  in  wliich  a  medico-legal  struggle  was 
made  in  favour  of  the  culprit,  and  in  whicli  much  eagerness  was 
shown  by  those  who  conducted  the  defence,  to  obtain  in  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  witnesses  some  sort  of  admission  to  the  eflect 
that  there  were  marks  of  disease  on  the  body  of  the  victim. 
There  is  usually,  in  fact,  nothing  for  which  a  counsel  engaged  in 
defending  a  prisoner  more  eagerly  seeks,  than  an  admission  of 
this  kind  from  a  medical  witness.  The  jurj'  are  so  much  in 
his  hands,  and  so  little  in  the  hands  of  a  witness  (for  long 
explanations  on  medical  doctrines  are  never  allowed  in  Court), 
that  it  is  easy  to  foresee  how,  by  dexterous  management,  the 
verdict  may  be  made  to  turn.  The  only  chance  of  the  truth  being 
brought  to  light  in  such  a  case  is  where  the  symptoms  and 
appearances  produced  by  the  disease  are  widely  different  from 
those  caused  by  the  poison  alleged  to  have  been  taken.  This 
being  the  case,  it  behoves  the  medical  examiner  to  be  careful 
to  conduct  the  inspection  of  the  Wly  in  such  a  way  as  not 
hastily  to  assume  that  because  appeamnces  of  natural  disease  are 
met  with,  therefore  there  has  been  no  poisoning  in  the  case,  or 
that  these  necessarily  negative  the  possibility  of  such  poisoning. 
He  is  not  entitled  to  do  this  unless  the  appearances  met  with  are 
such  as  must,  witliout  doubts  have  been  the  cause  of  death.  In 
any  other  circumstances,  his  opinion  should  be  so  guarded  as  not 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  real  cause  of  death  being 
different  from  the  apparent  one.  This  may  appear  to  some  to  be 
pla3dng  fast  and  loose  with  the  law  authorities ;  but  it  is  only 
doing  so  in  appearance,  while  in  reality  it  is  the  only  course  a 
conscientious  witness  can  adopt  where  his  science  authorises  liim 
merely  to  give  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

Before  coming  to  a  positive  decision  as  to  the  appearances  on 
the  body  being  necessarily  the  effects  of  poison  administered  dur- 
ing life,  the  medical  examiner  should  be  familiar  with  the  morbid 
changes  wliich  may  simulate  them.  Thus,  while  we  are  entitled 
to  look  for  irritation,  inflammation,  or  corrosion  of  parts  of  the 
alimentary  tube  after  the  ingestion  of  several  of  the  irritant 
poisons,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  of  these  may  have  arisen 
ham  natural  causes. 

I  have  already  (under  Death)  directed  your  attention  to  the 
fact  of  the  stomach  of  drunkards  being  sometimes  met  with 
intensely  rod,  or  what  is  more  usual,  reddening  on  exposure  to  tlie 


air. 


I  have  also  specially  directed  your  attention  (under  Infanticide) 


thought  he  perceived  the  odour  of  turpentine  aboj 
mouth,  Avhich  was  open,  and  that  some  bedding  in  tl 
smelled  strongly  of  this  fluid.  At  the  examination] 
next  day,  we  detected  supei*ficial  ulceration  in  thi 
stoxnachj  which  was  reddened  in  patches,  but  could 
any  turpentine  either  in  the  mouth  or  atonxaoh  i 
chemical  investigation. 

I  had  also  occasion  to  direct  your  attention  (uni 
the  effect  of  decomposition  in  causing  redness  of  the  i 
the  means  of  discriminating  between  such  peeudo-nu 
and  that  arising  from  natural  causes,  or  frona  the  actii 
poisons.  Dr.  Yellowly  has  shown  that  in  some  caa 
death,  as  in  executed  ciimiuals,  tlie  stomach  has 
highly  vascular,  where  no  symptoms  of  irritation  or : 
had  existed  during  life.  It  is  i>08sible,  however,  th 
been  cases  of  the  drunkard's  stomach  to  which  I  have ! 

Severe  inflammation  or  ulcerations  in  the  moul 
oesophagus  obser\'ed  in  the  dead  body,  are  much 
have  been  the  consequence  of  pre\noua  disease  than 
or  corrosive  poison.  Such  poisons  pass  too  rapidli 
portions  of  the  alimentary  tube  to  allow  of  their 
marked  local  actions.  Exceptions  to  this,  however, 
occur.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  young  girl  in  Al 
swallowed  by  mistake  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  i 
mation  of  the  phar^Tix  and  larynx  followed,  with  the 
false  membranes  over  the  parts.  In  another  case« 
lower  third  of  the  cesophagua  was  produced  by^ 
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Such  softening  is  also  known  to  take  place  in  a  few  instances 
of  sudden  death,  from  the  solvent  action  of  the  gastric  jiiice  on 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  after  death  ;  or  it  rnay  present  itself  as 
an  example  of  the  disease  termed  gelatiuiform  softening.  In  both 
these  instances  the  tissues  are  completely  disorganised,  and  usually 
broken  up  into  shreds  over  considerable  portions  of  tlie  urgan. 
In  cases  of  this  sort  the  examiner  would  not  be  entitled  to 
attribute  tlie  appearances  in  ijuestion  to  any  cori'osive  poison, 
unless  the  poison  was  actually  found  in  the  stomach,  as  the 
death  would  follow  the  ingestion  of  the  poison  almost  immediately. 
Toxicologists,  indeed,  have  pointed  out  marks  for  discriminating 
betwixt  the  action  of  corrosives,  and  both  the  gelatiuiform  soften- 
ing of  the  stomach,  and  that  catised  by  the  gastric  fluid  after 
death  :  but  these  are  not  to  be  much  relied  on.  Thus,  the  gela- 
tiniform  softening  is  said  to  be  preceded  by  well-marked  symptoms 
during  life.  An  exception  to  this,  however,  liappened  in  my  own 
practice.  The  patient,  a  young  lady,  though  (.'oniplaining  for  some 
days  of  debOity  and  head  symptoms,  showed  no  indications  of  any 
affection  of  the  stomach,  when  she  suddenly  lay  hack  in  bed  and 
instantly  expired,  the  walls  of  the  viscus  having  suddenly  given 
way.  Again,  iu  the  case  of  the  stomach  acted  on  by  the  gastric 
juice,  the  state  of  the  parts  will  not  always  be  such  as  to  enable  iis 
to  say,  that  tlie  solvent  action  was  limited  to  the  dependent  parts 
of  the  organ.  This,  at  least,  was  the  fact  in  the  few  instances  of 
this  occurrence  which  I  have  met  with. 

Rounded  perforations  of  small  size,  in  certain  unhealthy  states 
of  the  stomach  or  smaller  intestines,  sometimes  destroy  life  in  a 
few  hours,  preceded  by  symptoms  not  unlike  the  effects  of  irritant 
poisons.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  symptoms  and  death  are  in 
general  clearly  traceable  to  peritonitis,  while  the  edges  of  the  per- 
forations present  some  characteristic  ai>pearances ;  being  rounded, 
thickened,  and  of  almost  cartilaginous  hartlness. 

In  many  of  the  deaths  from  narcotic  and  narcotico-acrid 
poisouing,  the  inspection  of  the  body  fails  to  yield  us  any  assist- 
ance. Either  the  appearances  are  such  as  are  common  to  other 
cases  of  death,  or  the  poison  has  left  no  trace  of  morbid  action 
whatever  in  the  dead  body.  Tina  last  may  even  happen  witli 
some  of  the  irritant  poisons. 

I  had  occasion  formerly  (under  Death)  to  dwell  at  snflficient 
length  on  the  eSect  of  advancing  putrefaction  in  the  dead  body  in 
obliterating  the  traces  of  a  large  number  of  those  poisons,  which 
produce  changes  of  a  sufficiently  marked  sort  in  the  fresh  corpse, 
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and  need  not  recur  to  this  subject  Short  of  this,  however,  some 
poisons  leftve  traces  of  their  morbid  action  which  are  not  vet^- 
readily  obliterated.  Such  are  tlie  intense  phlogosia  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from  certain  of  the  irritants,  and  the 
destruction  of  its  coats,  and  even  perforation  of  the  tube  by  the 
more  powerful  escharotics,  not  to  speak  of  the  less  marked  effect 
on  the  skin,  throat,  or  cesophagus  by  some  of  the  mineral  acids. 
It  is,  however,  in  connection  with  the  symptoms  and  tlie  general 
evidence  that  the  morbid  appearances  after  death  fumisli  decisive 
proof  of  poisoning ;  while,  even  should  the  liistory  of  the  case 
be  unknown,  the  post-mortem  changes  present  may  point  out 
the  natuie  of  the  previous  illness,  wliich  information,  coupled 
^vitli  the  moral  evidence,  where  this  is  strong,  may  serve  to  decide 
the  nature  of  the  case. 

The  evidence  of  poisoning  in  man,  from  experiments  on 
animals  with  suspected  articles  of  food,  drink,  or  medicine,  was 
much  relied  on  in  the  infancy  of  chemical  analysis.  Now,  how- 
ever, this  line  of  proof  is  properly  objected  to,  as  a  waste  of  useful 
material,  which  might  be  turned  to  better  account.  This  objection, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  the  use  of  such  materials  in  compara- 
tive experiments  on  anunals,  where  the  precise  mode  of  action  of 
the  suspected  poison  happens  to  be  unknown.  In  some  instances 
accident  may  even  aid  us  here,  as  where  these  materials  have 
been  thus  partaken  of,  and  produced  poisonous  effects  on  the 
domestic  animals. 

It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  effects  of  polaons 
on  the  lower  animals,  whether  offered  by  chance,  or  experimentally 
obtained,  are  in  all  cases  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, or  that  any  general  resemblance,  which  they  may  present 
alike  in  both,  will  always  extend  to  all  their  symptoms  and  con- 
sequences. Thus  opium,  for  instance,  which  in  man  induces 
lethargy  and  coma,  iu  animals  brings  on  tetanic  convulsions. 
Again,  animals  are  not  all  affected  by  some  of  the  most  powerful 
poisons  known  to  us.  Tlius,  an  elephant  at  Geneva  took  first,  three 
ounces  of  prusaic  acid  in  ten  ounces  of  brandy,  and  afterwards  three 
ounces  of  arsenic,  without  any  result.  Similar  immunities  from 
the  action  of  particular  poisons  are  said  to  be  eujoyed  by  other 
animals.  Thus  it  is  said  that,  as  a  ge-neral  rule,  the  herbivom 
are  less  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  narcotics  than  eitlier  the 
carnivora  or  man;  black  cattle  consume  and  bear  considerable 
quantities  of  hemlock ;  goats  and  other  rununanta  feed  with  im- 
punity on  the  euphorbiaceie  and  Pulsatilla,  and  are  insusceptible 
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to  the  presence  of  antimony ;  arsenic,  the  preparations  of  mercuiy, 
and  aconite,  are  but  little  injurious  to  the  horse ;  while  hyoscyamu3 
and  cyclamen  are  not  at  all  so  to  the  sow ;  and  morphia  and  other 
opiates,  with  belladonna,  hut  to  a  sLght  degree,  to  rabbits.  On 
evidence  of  a  more  or  less  loose  sort,  we  have  it  advanced  that 
cicuta  virosa  seems  to  agree  well  witli  several  aqnatic  birds,  and 
digitalis  with  domestic  fowls;  that  cantharides  is  harmless  to 
swallows ;  tliat  the  caterjjillars  of  various  species  of  butterflies  feed 
with  avidity  on  various  poisonous  plants ;  and  that  parrots  have 
a  considerable  immunity  from  the  injurious  effects  of  phosphorus. 
To  test  the  truth  of  some  of  these  statements,  experimental  trials 
have  been  instituted  in  America,  as  to  the  effect  of  moiphia  and 
other  narcotics  in  pigeons,  the  result  of  which  was  that  these 
birds  were  insensible  to  the  action  of  morphia,  belladonna,  hyos- 
cyanius,  stramoniimi,  and  atropia.  It  would  be  well  that  the 
nature  of  the  poisons  I  have  mentioned  were  also  tested  in  the 
case  of  other  animals.  More  than  enough,  however,  is  known  on 
this  subject  to  serve  as  a  warning  against  some  late  assumptions 
as  to  tlie  identity  of  the  effects  of  poison  on  man  and  the  lower 
animids. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  Bellamy,  tried  in  London  in  1844,  for 
the  poisoning  of  his  wife,  the  medical  witnesses  declared  that 
poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  acid  was  accompanied  by  a  sliriek,  as 
the  last  act  of  Ufe,  and  that  this  was  the  immediate  precursor  of 
insensibility.  In  Tawell's  case,  again,  the  poetical  name  of  "  death 
shriek"  was  given  by  the  counsel  to  this  supposed  invariable 
accompaniment  of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  say  tliat  tliere  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  such  a  state- 
ment. The  witnesses  who  spoke  of  this  shriek  or  cry  baaed  their 
evidence  upon  some  experiments  on  horses  and  dogs ;  and  because 
a  cry  of  pain  or  a  shriek  was  uttered  by  these  animals,  tlie  hasty 
inference  was  drawn  that  the  same  effect  was  produced  by  the 
poison  in  the  human  subject.  Another  improper  use  of  such 
experiments  has  been,  amongst  some  witnesses,  the  inference  that 
because  animals  generally  suffer  the  most  \'iolcnt  tetanic  spasms 
when  under  the  influence  of  prussic  acid,  the  same  effects  would 
be  produced  in  the  human  subject ;  ergo,  in  death  from  this  poison 
the  body  of  the  deceased  should  always  be  found  in  the  convulsed 
attitude,  or  it  must  have  been  interfered  with.  Such  an  inference 
is  in  opposition  to  numerous  observations ;  but  in  the  meantime 
it  shows  to  what  hazardous  assertions  such  experiments  may 
lead. 
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It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  to  observe  how  readily  an  error  in 
medical  opinion  obtains  currency  for  a  time.  Tlie  shriek  iif^i^'.r 
first  broached  in  Bellamy's  case,  deceived  the  counsel  in  TawcUi 
case ;  though  the  correction  must  now  be  considered  as  complet 
from  the  results  of  sub3e<iuent  observations. 

4.  With  the  mm'al  tw^peds  of  the  case  the  medical  jurist, 
such,  has  usually  nothing  to  do.  Yet  there  are  certain  moral 
cuinstances,  occurring  in  most  cases  of  actual  poisoning,  whu 
can  only  be  correctly  appreciated  by  a  scientific  person,  or  \v]\h 
actually  come  prominently  before  tlie  medical  attendant  iu  hid 
professional  character :  and  as  they  have  been  admirably  summed 
up  by  Sir  Eobert  Cliristiaon,  I  cannot  do  better  than  lay  before 
you  his  resumed  of  these  in  his  own  words.  As  the  moral  or 
genei-al  proof  in  charges  of  poisoning  is  almost  always  circimistan- 
tial  only,  the  circumstances  usually  relate — "(1)  to  suspicioi 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  before  the  event,  such  as  d&l 
bling  with  poisons,  when  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  them  in  the 
way  of  his  profession,  conversing  about  them,  or  otherwise  showing 
a  knowledge  of  their  properties  not  usual  in  his  sphere  of  life ; 
(2)  to  the  purchase  or  possession  of  poison  recently  befoi-e  the 
date  of  the  alleged  crime,  and  the  procuring  it  imder  false  pre- 
tences, such  as  for  poisoning  rats,  when  there  were  none  on  his 
premises,  or  for  purposes  to  which  it  is  never  applied  ;  (3)  to  the 
administration  of  poison,  either  in  food,  drink,  medicine,  or  c»ther- 
wise ;  (4)  to  the  intent  of  the  poisoner,  such  as  the  impossibility 
of  his  having  administered  the  poison  ignorantly  or  by  accideul 
or  for  beneficial  pm-poses,  alleged  or  not  alleged ;  (5)  to  the  fa< 
of  other  members  of  the  family  besides  the  deceased  having  beea^ 
similarly  and  simultaneously  affected ;  (6)  to  suspicious  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  during  the  illness  of  the  person 
poisoned,  such  as  directly  or  indirectly  preventing  medical  advice 
being  procured,  or  the  relations  of  the  d^nng  man  being  sent  for, 
or  showing  an  over-anxiety  not  to  leave  him  (done  with  any  other 
person,  or  attempting  to  remove  or  destroy  articles  of  food  or 
drink,  or  vomited  matters  which  may  have  contained  tlie  ]>oi5on, 
or  expressing  a  foreknowledge  of  the  probability  of  speedy  death ; 
(7)  to  suspicious  conduct  after  the  person's  death,  such  as  hasten- 
ing the  funeral,  preventing  or  impeding  the  inspection  of  the 
body,  gi^^ng  a  false  accoimt  of  the  previous  illness,  showing  aa, 
acquaintance  with  the  real  or  supposed  effects  of  poison  on  th( 
dead  body ;  (8)  to  the  personal  circumstances  and  state  of  min<fl 
of  the  deceased,  his  death-bed  declai-ations  and  other  partici 
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especially  such  as  tend  to  prove  the  impossibility  or  improbability 
of  suicide  ;  lastly,  to  the  existence  of  a  motive  or  inducenient  on 
tlie  part  of  the  prisoner^  such  as  his  having  a  personal  quarrel 
with  the  deceased  or  a  hatred  of  him,  his  succeeding  to  pi-opoity 
by  his  death,  or  of  being  relieved  of  a  burden  by  it,  his  knowing 
that  the  deceased,  if  a  female,  was  with  child  by  him." 

Several  of  the  above  particulars  occurred  to  con&rm  and 
strengthen  the  proof  of  poisoning  in  the  case  of  Burnett,  tried  at 
Aberdeen  in  April  1849,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  The  arsenic 
employed  was  bought,  not  at  tlie  nearest  village,  but  at  a  distant 
town  (Fraserburgh).  It  was  purchased  shortly  before  his  wife's 
death.  It  was  procured  under  the  pretence  of  being  required  for 
poisoning  rats,  which  he  alleged  were  very  numerous  and  trouble- 
some, though  tliis  was  not  borue  out  by  the  evidebce.  It  was  ad- 
ministered, by  the  culprit  himself,  as  medicine,  though  he  had  not 
been  in  the  habit  previously  of  doing  so.  He  had  come  to  sleep 
on  the  night  in  question  with  his  >vife,  which  for  two  years 
previous  he  had  not  done,  living  with  an  employer  at  some 
distance,  and  for  this  purpose  he  had  sent  away  to  another  part  of 
the  liouse  the  daughter  who  usually  attended  her  sick  mother. 
He  had  not  undressed,  but  had  lain  down  in  his  clothes,  evidently 
expecting  to  be  distiirbed  by  the  illness  or  death  of  his  victim. 
When  taken  ill,  he  had  discouraged  the  proposal  for  proper  medical 
assistance,  had  showed  some  laxative  powders  as  what  he  had 
given  to  the  woman,  and  which  he  alleged  he  had  procured  to  do 
her  good,  had  destroyed  the  vomited  matters,  and  had  broken  the 
cup  which  had  been  used  to  administer  the  arsenic.  He  had 
previously  predicted  his  wife's  death  as  shortly  to  be  expected. 
He  had  hastened  the  fimeral,  and  refused  to  allow  an  inspection 
of  the  body  when  it  had  been  proposed.  Lastly,  a  sufficient 
motive  was  apparent  in  his  having  cohabited  in  his  wife's  lifetime 
with  a  younger  woman,  to  whom,  witliin  a  few  days  after  her 
death,  he  was  about  to  be  married,  at  the  time  of  his  being  taken 
into  custody. 

The  careful  study  of  the  moral  aspect  of  the  case  in  suspected 
poisoning  may  be  useful  to  the  practitioner  in  other  respects 
than  as  aObniing  evidence  of  the  certainty  or  probability  of  poison 
having  been  exhibited  intentionally,  for  the  purpose  of  murder,  in 
particular  instances.  It  may  poLut,  for  example,  occasionally  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  conclusions  which  may  be  thus  arrived 
at  by  the  medical  man  may  suffice  to  remove  any  grounds  for 
considering  the  case  as  one  of  murder^  and  may  remove  unjust 
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grounds  of  suspicion  against  an  innocent  individual,  while  in 
way  suicidal  may  also  be  distinguished  from  accidental,  and  im 
aginaiy  from  real  poisonings. 

Once  more,  attention  to  the  moral  aspects  of  the  case  will  often 
enable  the  practitioner  to  determine  directly,  and  act  promptly, 
in  instances  of  merely  suspected  poisoning ;  a  duty  to  which  he 
may  be  called,  not  only  to  secure  tlie  ends  of  justice,  but,  it  may 
be,  the  life  of  his  patient,  when  that  has  not  been  already  virtually 
sacrificed.  Thus,  by  watching  the  conduct  of  a  suspected 
individual  he  may  be  able,  on  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  if  he  can 
do  no  more,  to  protect  his  patient  against  the  further  attempts 
the  poisoner,  or  to  make  sure  that  nothing  is  n^lected  on  t 
part  of  his  attendants,  calculated  to  counteract  the  evil  which 
may  have  already  been  done,  or  to  favour  his  recovery. 

5.  The  evidence  of  poisoning  derivable  from  chemical  anafysis. 
Till  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century,  the  proof  from  this 
source  was  ver}'  defective,  and  tlie  modes  of  analysis  resorted 
to  were  of  the  most  rude  and  inet)icient  kind.  In  the  cases  in 
which  this  mode  of  proof  is  available,  it  is  now  justly  reckoned 
the  most  unexceptionable  of  all ;  as  it  not  only  establishes 
poisoning  in  a  general  sense,  but  likewise  points  out  with 
precision  the  particular  poison  which  has  been  employed,  and 
that,  when  available,  occasionally  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and 
certainty  wliich  is  all  that  coidd  be  desired.  In  competent  bands, 
from  a  fiftieth  to  a  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  a  poisonous 
article  may  be  detected  in  the  most  complicated  admixtures,  in  or 
out  of  the  body  ;  and  even  in  the  former  situation  after  months  or 
years  have  been  sufiered  to  elapse  since  the  burial  of  the  party, 
These  remarks  apply,  however,  witli  one  or  two  exceptions,  onl; 
to  a  certain  number  of  the  inorganic  poisons.  h\  a  few  instances 
chemical  science  has  altogether  failed  to  determine  whether  the  de- 
leterious effects  obsen'ed  after  the  ingestion  of  certain  articles, 
enumerated  as  poisons,  be  really  owing  to  any  separate  ingredient 
at  all.  This  is  the  case  of  certain  shell  and  other  fish,  where 
both  tlie  cl^emist  and  the  physiologist  have  hitherto  in  vi  " 
attempted  to  discover  the  cause  of  theii*  poisonous  operation. 

But  what  is  still  more  to  the  point  to  remark  is,  that  in 
certain   of  the  jwisons  wliich   have   been   isolated,   and    wh 
characters,  eflects,  and  modes  of  operation  are  well  known,  th 
proof  from  chemistry  is  not  available  j  and  these  instances  are  V 
no  means  few  in  mmiber,  or  of  trifling  importance  in  practice 
Many  of  the  organic  poisons,  and  even  some  of  the   inoiganii 
class,  must  be  numbered  in  this  category. 
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The  failiire  of  the   proof,   however,  is  not  to  be  ascribed 

entirely  or  cliiefly  to  the  defects  of  the  chemienl  analysis,  Imt  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  poison  having  been  removed  out  of  the 
reach  of  tlie  examiner  before  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
mencing his  research.  The  poison  in  question  may  have  passed 
off  by  tliB  bowels,  it  may  have  been  thrown  oft'  by  vomiting, 
it  may  have  been  decomposed,  or  it  may  have  iiudergone  the 
processes  of  digestion  or  of  absorption,  and  of  subsefiuent  elunina- 
tion,  any  one  of  vrhich  causes  will  have  sufficed  to  render  the 
chemical  search  for  poison  on  the  dead  body  wholly  nugatory. 
One  or  two  illustrations  have  been  already  noticed,  and  othew 
■will  come  before  us  afterwards. 

But  even  in  the  case  of  those  poisons,  which  are  not  liable  to 
be  discharged,  to  be  absorbed,  to  be  digested,  or  to  undergo  decom- 
position in  the  body,  their  detection  may  elude  the  chemist,  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  speedily  undergoing  neutralisation,  or 
having  entered  into  new  combinations.  In  this  latter  respect 
the  toxicologist  has  to  encounter  difficulties  which  are  almost  un- 
known to  the  ordinary  chemist.  Impediments  are  thrown  in  his 
way,  even  in  the  case  of  the  inorganic  poisons,  from  the  presence,  in 
the  organic  admixtures  in  which  they  have  in  most  instances  to  be 
sought  for,  of  colouring,  slimy,  and  other  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances. In  the  case  of  the  inorganic  poisons  especially,  their 
detection  can  often  be  effected  only  after  the  total  destruction  of 
the  organic  admixtures  witli  which  they  may  have  been  combined, 
from  the  circimistances  that  changes  of  colour  and  the  formation 
of  precipitates  escape  the  eye  in  dark  coloured  fluids,  that  alimy 
fluids  cannot  be  filtered,  etc. 

Many  of  these  difficulties  have,  however,  been  of  late  success- 
fully met  and  overcome,  and  every  day  is  extending  our  resources 
in  this  direction.  Nothing  has  marked  more  the  advance  which 
is  taking  place  in  the  progress  of  chemical  research  than  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  in  not  a  few  instances,  poisons  have  been 
recovered  after  their  entire  disaj^pearance  from  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  poison  itself,  or  some  of  its  constituents,  even  in  the 
case  of  organic  poisons,  having  been  successfidly  tmced  and  re- 
covered from  the  blood,  secretions,  excretions,  and  even  the  solids 
of  the  animal  IwHy. 

The  interesting  researches  and  experiments  of  Mr.  Graham 
have  provided  us  with  a  ready  method  of  isolation  in  the  case  of 
certain  of  the  poisons  most  frequently  employed  for  murderous 
and  suicidal  purposes.     By  the  aid  of  the  Dialytic  method,  I  have 
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succeeded  in  readily  isolating  tartar  emetic  and  8tr}'chma  in  cases 
of  poisoning  in  animals,  and  several  of  the  inorganic  poisons  from 
animal  aduuxtuies,  such  as  the  soluble  salts  of  mercury,  lead,  and 
copper. 

In  the  sublimation  method  advised  by  Dr.  Gny,  we  have  a 
further  means  for  the  detection  of  certain  poisons  in  circum- 
stances under  which  the  resources  of  the  chemist  had  previously 
afforded  us  little  or  no  assistance,  a  method  which  has  been  found 
1>est  applicable  to  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  some  other  nf 
the  inorganic  poisons.  The  sublimation  method  of  Guy  has  been 
extended  by  Helwig  to  the  search  for  the  alkaloids,  the  detection 
of  wliich  has  hitherto  been  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  This 
method,  however,  is  so  far  defective  as  being  only  applicable  to 
poisons  encountered  out  of  the  body,  and  where  they  have  not 
entered  into  combination  with  animal  matters  in  the  organs  and 
tissues. 

However  interesting  the  spectnmi  analysis  may  be  to  the 
physicist  and  the  pure  chemist,  though  proved  to  be  one  of  ex- 
ceeding delicacy  and  certainty  in  the  case  of  the  metallic  bases 
of  such  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  eartlis  as  admit  of  beinc 
readily  volatilised,  it  has  not  as  yet  shown  much  applicability  to 
the  purposes  of  the  toxicologist. 

But,  although  chemistry,  as  now  understood  and  practised, 
has  been  succossfiil,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  overcoming  the 
natural  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  detection  and  separation  of 
many  of  the  poisons  before  their  escape  from  the  body,  whatever 
direction  they  may  have  taken,  and  wherever  they  may  have  to 
be  sought  for,  the  fact  still  remains  as  I  have  said,  that  a  large 
number  of  poisonous  bodies  are  known  to  us,  for  the  detection 
and  separation  of  which  from  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  body, 
we  have  as  yet  been  able  to  devise  no  adet^nate  or  satisfactory 
methods.  I  refer  particularly  to  not  a  few  of  the  vegetable  nar- 
cotics and  uarcotico-acrids.  In  these  circumstances  the  question 
again  occurs,  can  the  evidence  from  chemical  analj^  be  legiti- 
mately dispensed  with  by  the  medical  jurist  in  any  case  of  sup- 
posed poisoning  ?  To  this  inquiry  opposite  answere  have  l>een 
given  by  toxicologists  ;  one  pai'ty  maintaining  that  the  discovery 
of  poison  in  the  body  is  not  to  be  held  as  necessary,  in  every 
instance,  to  the  con\iction  of  a  person  on  a  chai;ge  of  poisoning ; 
while  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain, 
that  without  the  discovery  chemically,  of  poison,  eitlier  in  tlie 
body  itself,  or  in  the  evacuations,  no  charge  of  poisoning  can  be 
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Bubstfiutiated.  That  this  last  position  is  untenable  we  have 
already  seen  in  our  re\'iew  of  the  sources  of  e>'idence  previausly 
diaposod  of.  The  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances,  for  instance, 
c^oming  in  support  of  the  moral  evidence  to  the  same  purport,  will 
occasionally  suffice  for  a  convictiuu,  independently  altogether  of 
the  chemical  examination,  particularly  where  the  poison  is  known 
to  be  one  which  usually  eludes  our  search  in  the  dead  body. 
This  principle,  however,  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  and  the 
chemical  evidence  too  rashly  dispensed  with  ;  as  has  been  sorae- 
es  done  to  an  unjustifiable  extent,  particularly  in  former  times. 

Tn  enumerating  the  various  sources  from  which  evidence  of 
poisoning  is  to  be  derived,  I  have  omitted  two  which  have  been 
lately  advanced  with  some  show  of  reason.  I  refer  to  the 
evidence  derivable  from  the  employment  of  the  microscope  and 
the  spectroscope,  both,  but  to  a  limited  extent,  however,  available 
in  toxicology.  The  first  of  these,  the  microscope,  may  occasionally 
Berve  to  distinguish  crystalline  poisons,  in  the  pure  state,  out  of 
the  body,  or,  in  rare  instances,  in  the  body;  while  again  it  may 
enable  us  in  a  very  limited  number  of  instances  to  discriminate 
the  texture  of  fragments  of  vegetable  matters  of  a  noxious  kind 
found  in  the  stomach.  But  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  in  the 
separation  of  organic  and  inorganic  poisons  from  organic  admix- 
tures, we  are  unable  to  obtain  these  in  their  characteristic  cr)*8tal» 
line  fonns,  where  the  substance  in  question  in  ordinary  chemical 
operations  is  sitsceptible  of  being  ciystallised ;  while  again,  few 
vegetable  fragments  in  the  case  of  poisons  of  this  class,  possess 
any  such  characteristic  structure  as  would  serve  to  distinguish 
them  from  harmless  substances. 

The  use  of  the  spectroscope  in  the  search  for  poisons  is  of  a  still 
more  restricted  character.  By  means  of  this  instrument,  however, 
the  salts  of  thallium  have  been  detected  in  the  bodies  of  animals 
poisoned  by  them,  where  chemical  analysis  had  been  unable  to  do 
so,  from  the  production  of  the  vivid  green  band  characteristic  of 
the  metal,  on  burning  a  small  portion  of  the  dried  liver  of  the 
animal.  Tlie  salts  of  litluiun  have  also  been  thus  detected  in 
the  tissues,  by  the  bright  red  band  in  tlie  spectmm,  character- 
ifitic  of  this  metal  The  employinent  of  the  spectroscope  in  other 
cases,  where  at  first  it  gave  promise  of  usefulness,  as  in  poisoning 
by  oxalic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  has  not  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tion of  to3dcologist8. 

A  question  of  considerable  importance  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  poison  from  the  body  has  been  lately  broached  on 
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several  trials  both  in  this  countty  and  in  France :  I  allude  to  the 
evidence  supposed  to  be  derivable  from  the  presence  of  a  quantity 
of  poison  in  the  body,  insufficient  in  amount  to  account  for 
death,  where  the  gross  fallacy  has  been  assumed,  that  when  this 
lias  been  the  case,  the  proof  of  the  poisoning  has  failed;  in  other 
words  that,  when  the  poison  is  found,  in  order  to  bring  about  con- 
viction for  the  crime,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  quantity  detected 
should  be  sufficient  to  destroy  life.  From  the  ojjeration  of  the 
causes  I  have  mentioned,  the  poison  may  either  not  have  been 
detected  at  oil,  or  it  may  have  been  detected  only  in  minute 
fractional  proportions;  the  causes  of  its  eluding  research  being 
vouiitLag,  purging,  and  absorption  or  decomposition,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Facts  of  this  description,  known  only  to  medical  men, 
are  sometimes  kept  in  the  background  in  a  court  of  law,  where  a 
certain  purpose  is  to  be  served ;  and  a  counsel  is  allowed  to  use 
his  privilege  in  defence,  so  far  as  not  merely  to  conceal  them,  but 
to  produce  a  false  impression  on  the  minds  of  a  jury.  Tlius  we 
find  the  common  argument  employed, — there  was  not  sufficient 
poison  found  in  the  stomach  to  occasion  death, — therefore  the 
deceased  could  not  have  died  from  poison  !  This  was  an  essential 
point  in  the  defence  of  Tawell,  already  more  than  once  alluded  to. 
Orfila  quotes  no  fewer  than  eight  criminal  trials,  in  which  this 
was  idluwed  to  become  a  debated  question  in  France ;  and  it  is 
now  almost  invariably  the  practice  in  England  to  ask  a  medical 
witness  whether  he  found  sufficient  poison  in  the  stomach  to  cause 
death.  If  he  answers  in  the  negative,  there  is  an  eloquent  appeal 
for  an  acquittal  to  the  jury,  who  are  not  informed  that  the  poison 
found  in  the  stomach  is  only  the  surplus  of  that  which  has  really 
caused  death.  Of  course  in  circumstances  such  as  these  the 
mediod  jurist  cannot  interfere ;  but  the  possibility  of  such  an 
occurrence  should  induce  him  to  be  on  his  guard,  against  being 
made  a  party  to  a  perversion  of  medical  facts,  involving  not  only 
a  suppression  of  the  ti'uth,  but  a  suggestion  of  what  is  so  mani- 
festly erroneous  as  scarcely  to  require  a  serious  argument  for  its 
refutation. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject  it  is  necessary  to  wam 
you  against  an  error  of  the  opposite  kind  to  the  one  just  noticed 
If  the  meilical  jurist  would  not  be  entitled  to  conclude  that  death 
had  not  occurred  from  poison  in  any  particular  case,  because  oidy 
a  trace  of  it  was  discovered  by  liim  in  the  body,  as  little  on  the 
other  hand  would  he  be  justified  in  assuming  that,  because  poison, 
whether  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  was  found  within  the  body. 
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the  death  of  the  party  must  of  necessity  have  arisen  from  that 
cause. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  by  him,  that  the  poison 
might  have  been  introduced  into  the  body  after  death,  with  a  de- 
sign to  impute  poisoning ;  or,  although  the  poison  had  been 
swallowed  during  life,  tlie  fatal  event  might  have  arisen  from 
natural  causes.  lustances  of  such,  imlikely  occurrences  are 
not  at  all  fretjuent,  though  sufficiently  so  to  require  their  being 
kept  in  view.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  besides,  that  a  large 
number  of  our  best-known  poisons  are  constantly  employed  as 
medicinal  agents,  and  hetice  it  lias  led  to  the  defence  being  taken 
up,  that  the  finding  of  some  of  these  in  thu  b(xjy  may  Ihj  accounted 
for  by  their  previous  employment  medicinally.  This  line  of  de- 
fence has  been  cliiefly  resorted  to  in  the  cases  of  arsenic,  mercury, 
and  tartar  emetic  poisonings ;  as  witness  the  cases  of  Palmer's 
second  charge,  Smethurst's,  and  more  recently  that  of  Dr.  Pritchard. 

Such,  then,  are  the  sources  of  evidence  from  wliich  in  the  general 
case,  the  proof  of  poisoning  may  be  derived,  though  there  are 
limits  to  the  application  of  each  or  all  of  these,  and  caution  is  to 
be  observed  in  our  deductions  from  them.  The  details  into 
which  their  formal  consideration  has  led  us,  will  have  sufficiently 
prepared  you  for  the  discussion,  in  the  next  place,  of  the  duties 
which  usually  fall  to  the  medical  practitioner  in  cases  of  poisoning. 
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-  fSEKRBAL  TOXICOI-OGY — Continttcd. 


TuKArMEKT  OF  PoiHOMNG  oK!*RBAi,LY.— Remov»l  wf  tliB  roifiou — Various  modes  of 
cffeL'tiog  ihw — Antidotal  Treatment  —  Cure  or  rcmiUiiig  DUorden* — V»rim» 
inodeii  of  efTecting  this — In  Uie  cfts«  of  roi»i>iiod  Wuuuda,  or  Poifloua  eactemallf 
applied — Ligiitun? — Ablution  —  Mechanii-al  Com  pirssion  — Venesection — Exci- 
sioo  of  soft  parts  iurolved — Cnustics  ftnd  Fjuliarotii'-s — When  Inbalnl — Whm 
Swallowed — Emetics — Dilunnta — Stomarli  Pninp — Cathartics — Antidotes— Phy- 
sitittl  and  Clipmical  Antidotes — TcJila  of  their  F.lHcicnoy — Spocial  indicatioiui  for 
EtBciont  Mt'dicinal  Treatment 


In  those  instances  where  the  medical  practitioner  is  called  in  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  party,  his  duties  will  be  of  a  twofold  kind. 
namely,  those  of  his  orduiary  practice  as  attendant  on  the  sick ; 
and  those  where,  in  addition,  lie  will  have  to  give  attention  to  the 
further  investigation  of  the  case,  in  the  event  of  his  patient  either 
dying  or  recovtirin^.  When  doath  has  taken  place  from  the 
poison  without  opportunity  ha\ing  been  alTorded  tor  its  counter- 
action or  alleviation  by  treatment,  the  investigation  will  be  of  a 
purely  nicdico-le*fal  nature ;  and  such  are  the  cases  which,  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances,  come  under  our  notice  in  actual  prac- 
tice. Keeping  this  distinction  in  view,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
advert  to  the  general  principles  which  regulate  the  treatment  of 
cases  of  poisoning,  aud  afterwards  consider  the  special  circum- 
stances which  demand  the  notice  of  the  medical  practitioner, 
when  called  on  to  apeak  to  the  fact  of  poisoning  in  any  particular 
instance. 

Au<i  now,  at  the  outset,  in  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  treat- 
ment of  poisoning  in  general,  I  come  for  the  first  time  to  notice 
tlic  subject  of  therapeutics,  a  speciality  wliich  attaches  to  toxi- 
cology alone,  of  all  the  branches  of  metlical  jurisprudence.  Tins, 
however,  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  our  science,  is  a  course  which 
I  am  necessitated  to  pursue  for  two  reasons ;  first,  that  the  sub- 
ject IB  one  which  is  not  taken  up  by  any  other  teacher,  and, 
second,  that  the  irpatment  of  poisoning  can  not  be  divorceii 
from  the  symptoms,  mode  of  action,  etc.,  of  poisonous  substances 
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without  a  degree  of  violence  which  would  he  faUil  at  once  to  the 
value  and  the  interest  of  this  very  important  department  of  medi- 
cal science. 

Till  of  late  years,  the  mode  of  dealing  with  this  class  of 
patients  was  purely  empirical :  and  the  means  employal  by  the 
practitionePi  where  not  altogether  useless,  were  not  unfrequeatly 
miscliievoiis,  ag^^ravating  instead  (►f  mitigating  the  evils  they  were 
intended  to  remedy.  In  their  zeal  for  sweeping  away  a  mass  of 
inert,  and  sometimes  hurtful  agents,  the  modems  have  perhaps 
gone  too  far  iu  the  opposite  diixiction^  and  conliniiig  thek  inter- 
ference too  much  to  treatment  based  on  purely  scientiiic  principles, 
have  faileil  to  avail  themselves  of  remedies  wliich  experience  liad 
shown  to  be  anjaliing  but  useless,  a  point  whiuh  will  fall  to  be 
noticed  by  and  by. 

In  order  to  the  methodical  and  efficient  treatment  of  poison- 
ing, the  three  following  indications  present  themaelves,  namely — 
(1)  the  removal  of  the  poison;  (2)  the  coimteraoting  of  the 
primary  effects,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  of  such  portions  of  the 
poison  as  have  got  beyond  our  reach ;  and  (3)  the  cure  of  the  re- 
sidtiug  disonlers  it  may  have  occasioned. 

1.  The  speedy  removal  of  what  of  the  poison  may  be  acces- 
aihle  to  us  is  obviously  tlie  duty  which  first  calls  for  performance, 
when  required  to  counteract  the  effecta  of  its  application  or 
administration. 

The  modes  of  fulfilling  this  indication  vary  according  to 
circumstances ;  as  to  whether,  for  instance,  the  poison  has  l)een 
applied  outwardly  or  taken  inwardly.  And,  first,  of  their  exter- 
nal application.  Some  poisons,  such  as  the  sti-ong  mineral  acids 
and  the  caustic  alkalies,  act  on  the  unbroken  surface  of  the  body ; 
wldle  others,  and  thase  the  far  larger  number  of  them,  require  for 
this  purpose  to  be  iuti-oduced  below  the  surface.  In  the  first  of 
these  instances  careful  ablution  will  be  all  that  may  be  required 
for  the  fulfilment  of  this  indication.  When,  however,  the  poison 
has  been  made  to  penetrate  below  the  external  surface  of  the 
body,  the  following  or  several  of  the  following  steps  will  require 
to  be  t^iken  : — 

A  ligature  should  be  applied  between  the  wound  or  sore  and 
the  heart,  and  as  far  from  the  wound  as  possible,  taking  care  to 
arrest  the  circulation  in  the  veins,  but  not  in  the  arteries,  as  in 
ordinary  venesection.  This  will  prevent  the  absorption  of  the 
jwison  if  adopted  in  time,  or  arrest  its  further  absorption  if  it  has 
already  commenced 
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The  next  step  to  be  taken  is  to  wash  the  wound  oarefoUy 
from  every  trace  of  the  poison  which  may  be  within  reach  ol 
tliis  operation.  WHien  water  is  not  to  be  readily  obtained  for  this 
])ui'jM)8e»  as  in  the  chase,  or  on  a  march,  a  Dutch  contemporary 
lias  thrown  out  the  somewhat  odd  suggestion  that,  to  supply  the 
defect,  freshly  passed  urine  may  be  a  good  substitute  for  the  pure 
element. 

A  further  step  to  be  taken  is  to  attempt  the  withdrawal  of 
what  of  the  poison  may  be  obstinately  adherin*^  to  the  wound,  or 
have  entered  the  current  of  the  circulation  at  the  wounded  part. 
To  accomplish  this  desirable  end,  various  methods  have  lieen  pro- 
posed. Thus  Vernii'i-e  advises  that  a  vein  should  be  opened  as 
near  to  the  ligature  as  possible^  and  as  much  of  the  local  blood 
withdrawn  as  is  likely  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  patient  Others 
rti^inniend  the  manijiulation  of  tlie  soft  parts  around  the  w^ouniLs, 
so  as  by  mechanical  compression  to  squeeze  out  from  them  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  blood  they  may  contain.  A  further  and 
better  pi-ocedure  is  that  generally  recommended,  namely,  suctioa 
either  by  the  mouth  or  cupping  glasses.  The  former  of  thesa 
forma  of  suction  has  been  long  and  extensively  practised,  par- 
ticularly amongst  savages,  in  the  cure  of  the  bites  of  venomous 
serpents.  It  was  so  well  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  as  to  have! 
been  adopted  as  a  trade,  those  who  engaged  in  it  l>eing  designated 
as  "  Psylli "  (Van  llasselt).  Dry  cupping  has  also  been  e^cten- 
sively  emijloyed  for  poisoned  wounds,  both  as  a  popular  remedy 
and  by  scientific  practitioners. 

With  tlie  same  object  in  view,  the  excision  of  the  soft  porta^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  wound  has  been  recommended,  or  even  the 
ampuUition  uf  tlie  part  when  the  wound  is  situated  in  a  finger 
or  limk 

Lastly,  it  has  been  one  of  the  proposals  against  the  effects  of 
the  noxious  agent,  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  the  poison  itself 
by  the  application  of  various  caustics  or  e^charotica,  such  as 
caustic  ammouia  or  potass,  butter  of  antimony,  potash  ley,  and 
the  actual  cauter)'. 

Of  tliese  means,  those  which  best  deserve  to  be  and  are  most 
usually  employed  are  the  ioHowiiig: — The  application  of  a  liga- 
ture J  Uie  careful  washing  of  the  wound ;  and  suction  by  the 
mouth  or  cupping-glasses  ;  with,  in  addition,  free  scarification  of 
the  part  if  necessary'. 

When  poisons  have  been  applied  to  the  unbroken  surfaces 
or  the  entrances  of  the  various  mucous  canals — the  mout-h,  nos- 
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trils,  anus,  vagina — all  that  can  be  done  ia  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  wash  out  as  much  as  can  be  got  of  the  noxious  Bubstance,  and 
when  it  admits  of  it,  to  neutralise  the  remainder,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  mineral  acids  and  alkalies. 

When,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  of  the  volatile  poisons,  these 
have  been  drawn  into  the  lungs  in  inspiration,  this  indication 
seldom  admits  of  being  satisfactorily  fulfilled.  So  extensive  is  the 
surface  thus  reached,  and  so  rapidly  does  absoi-ption  here  take 
place,  that  the  poison  will  usually  have  got  beyond  our  reach,  before 
any  attempt  ha\aug  its  removal  in  view  can  be  set  up.  And  were 
it  othorwise^  the  ordy  resource  within  our  power  is  the  continuance 
of  full  anil  rapid  inspirations  and  ex|>iration8  to  dilute  and  carry 
it  off.  Where  the  person  affected  is  too  insensible  to  yield  to 
such  a  direction,  it  has  been  advised  to  set  up  artificial  resjiiration, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  the  vapours  of  ammonia,  chlorine, 
or  tobacco. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  modes  of  entrance  of  poisons  into 
the  body,  just  enumerated,  are  occasionally  encountered,  the  form 
with  which  the  toxicologist  is  called  to  deal,  is,  in  the  vast  majo- 
rity of  instances,  where  the  poison  has  been  swallowed,  and 
where  his  first  and  most  important  aim  muBt  be  to  get  the 
poison  rejected  by  the  stomach  as  speedily  and  as  completely  as 
possible. 

Many  poisons  when  swallowed,  by  inducing  sickness  and 
vomiting,  enable  the  stomach  to  rid  itself  of  the  noxious  substance 
without  assistance.  In  this  way  it  oc*  asionally  happens  that  the 
largeness  of  the  dose,  nr  tlie  violent  character  tif  the  jmiaon,  will 
prove,  as  previously  stated,  the  safety  of  the  patient.  Of  this  I 
have,  in  a  previous  lecture,  adduced  several  inatance-s  in  the  case 
of  arsenic,  and  one  in  that  of  aconitia.  The  obvious  expedient  in 
these  circumstances  is  to  encourage  the  vomiting  by  the  use  of 
the  mildest  diluents. 

Where  vomiting  has  not  thus  spontaneously  occurred,  or 
where,  if  it  has  commenced,  it  is  not  sufficiently  free,  emetics  should 
be  at  once  administered,  to  ensure,  as  far  as  it  can  be  effected,  the 
full  discharge  of  the  poison.  Of  these,  the  most  ethcient  and 
speedy  must  be  chosen,  and  repeated  at  short  intervals,  till  their 
full  action  is  obtained. 

The  choice  of  the  emetic  to  be  given  should  be  regulated  by 
the  character  of  the  poison.  Thus,  as  a  general  rule,  the  milder 
vegetable  emetics,  such  as  ipecacuan,  or  the  prepamtions  of  squill 
are  best  adapted  for  the  irritant,  and  many  of  the  narcotico-acid. 
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poisons ;  while  tartar  emetic  or  sulphate  of  zinc  is  called  for  in 
the  case  of  the  narcotic  jwisons.  The  sulphate  of  zinc  should  be 
given  in  a  dose  of  ten  <2;rains,  or,  what  is  better,  in  one  of  five  grains, 
repeated  every  ten  minutes  till  it  has  acted  freely. 

Failing  U)  obtain  any  of  the  above  drugs,  or  where  too  much 
time  would  be  lost  in  procuring  them,  there  are  a  few  household 
substances  generally  at  hand  from  which  an  emetic  may  be  readily 
extemporised  on  an  emergency.  Thus  table-salt,  in  the  dose  of  on 
or  two  table-spoonfuls,  dissolved  in  18  or  20  ounces  of  luke-waim 
water,  will  readily  act,  esjiecially  after  the  swallowing  of  most  of 
tlie  metallic  in-itants,  or  even,  as  I  have  found  by  experience,  in 
the  case  of  opium  and  other  narcotics.  One  or  two  te-a-spoonfuls, 
again,  of  mustard  in  warm  water,  though  more  objectionable  on 
account  of  its  irritant  properties,  will  readily  act  as  an  emetic  in 
most  cases  of  poisoning.  Snuff  has  even  been  recommended  in 
the  same  circumstances,  though  we  should  heaitate  to  tamper  in 
any  case  with  so  dangerous  a  substance. 

Simple  diluents  freely  given  will  much  assist  the  action  of 
any  of  the  above  emetics,  whether  drugs  or  domestic  articles ;  and 
vomiting  may  be  hastened  or  assisted  in  most  cases  by  tickling 
the  throat  or  compressing  the  epigastriunL 

There  are  instances  of  poisoning,  however,  in  which  it  would 
be  eitlier  unsafe  to  administer  emetics,  or  where,  if  administered, 
they  woidd  fail  to  act.  In  the  first  category  are  those  patients 
who  are  predisposed  to,  or  have  already  suffered  from  apoplexy  or 
hafmoptysis.  Bedsides,  it  occasionally  happens  that,  from  the  pre- 
sence of  profound  stupor,  or  convulsions,  the  patient  cannot  be  got 
to  swallow  any  emetic ;  while  again,  some  narcotics  indirectly, 
and  others,  such  as  opium,  directly  paralyse  the  muscular  coat  uf 
the  Btoniach,  rendering  it  thus  insensible  to  the  action  of  ordinary 
emetics.  In  any  of  these  circumstances  the  stomach  pump  may 
safely  substitutal,  and  shniild  he  at  once  liail  recourse  to  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  previous  to  its  discovery  many  cases 
of  narcotic  poisoning  proved  fatal  from  the  impossibility  of 
lodging  the  jioiaon  Ijy  emetics. 

The  emplo^njent  of  the  stomach  pomp,  however,  is  sometimes 
difficult  or  impossible,  as  in  the  case  of  children,  or  during 
continuance  of  con\Talsions  or  tetanic  spasms ;  while  it  may  be 
altogether  cnntra-indicated,  as  after  those  poisons  which  corrode  or 
severely  irritate  the  gullet  or  stomach.  This  last  cireuniBtanoe  is 
too  apt  Uj  ho  disregarded  by  practitioners  unfamiliar  with  the 
treatment  of  poisoning.     Thus  I  have  seen  the  stomach  pump 
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called  for  in  cases  where  its  application  would  have  been  very 
injurinus ;  and  only  recently  I  encountered  a  case  where  it  had 
actually  been  used  after  the  swallowing  of  holf-an-ounce  of  oxalic 
acid. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that,  in  the  cases  to  which  the  stomach 
pump  is  best,  adapted,  it  should  be  had  recourse  to  at  once, 
without  waiting  for  the  previous  exliibition  of  an  emetic.  In  tliose 
instances  where  the  poison  has  hatl  time  to  disappear  entirely 
frum  the  stttmach  by  ab8oq>tion  or  utlicnvise,  its  use  may  \>e 
dispensed  with — a  point,  however,  which  should  not  be  too  hastily 
assui[ie<l,  an  Home  of  the  poisons  may  occasionally  l>e  detained  for 
some  time  in  this  organ. 

The  management  of  the  stomach  pump  requires  a  little  pmctical 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  person  employing  it.  When  tlie  jaw  of 
the  juiLient  is  obstinattdy  or  ccJU^'ulsively  clenched,  this,  uf  couise, 
must  be  overcome  l>efore  the  cesophageal  tube  can  be  introduced. 
This  may  bo  done  either  by  placing  an  assistant  beliiud  tlie 
patient's  back,  with  the  head  of  the  latter  resting  on  the  breast  of 
the  former,  and  getting  this  pejson  to  depress  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
other  with  the  thumbs  at  its  back  i>art ;  or  the  operator  liimself, 
placed  in  front  of  the  i)atient,  inti*oducing  his  two  thumbs  into 
the  mouth  and  passing  them  onwards  by  the  outsides  of  the  rami 
of  tlie  jaw  towartls  its  angles,  may  readily  effect  the  same  end. 
In  practising  either  of  tliese  manuiuvres,  the  operator  must  take 
care  that  his  thumbs  keep  outside  the  patient's  teeth  when  the 
jaws  open,  lest  they  be  caught  by  their  convulsive  closure  If 
necessary,  to  prevent  the  spasmodic  or  merely  obstinate  closure 
of  the  jaws  subsequently,  the  gag  may  be  placed  betwixt  them 
before  the  introduction  of  the  fesophageal  tube.  This,  however, 
renders  the  introduction  of  the  tube  more  difficult,  as  the 
operator  cannot  then  direct  it  past  the  bend  of  the  throat,  so  easily 
as  in  the  unol>stmcted  mouth.  Though  the  gag  nmy  not  be 
needed  with  this  object  in  view,  it  should  nevertheless  be  shpped 
over  the  front  end  of  the  cesophageal  tul»e,  to  prevent  it  being 
bitten  by  the  patient  during  the  oj>eration,  and  thus  destroyed. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  when  the  resoithageal  tul)e  has  reached 
the  stomach  it  acts  as  a  syphon,  and  thus  secures  the  emptying  of 
this  viscns.  This  can  only  be  expected,  however,  when  the 
stomach  contains  much  fluid  ;  and  in  these  eireumstances,  pressure 
on  the  epigastrium  may  assist  this  spontaneous  evacuation.  On 
most  occasions  it  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  throw  water  into 
the  stomach  by  the  pump,  when,  on  reversing  the  action  of  the 
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instrument,  the  contents  thus  diluted  can  be  readily  withdrawn, 
and  the  operation  repeated  till  the  fluid  comes  back  as  pure 
as  it  entered.  The  previous  addition  of  a  little  table- salt  to 
the  irijeoLion  occasiouaUy  assists  in  getting  it  readily  to  return 
by  the  pump.  The  connection  betwixt  the  (i-sophageal  tulie  and 
the  pump  should  be  so  loose  as  to  admit  of  their  being  detached 
from  each  other  as  quickly  as  possible  during  the  operation,  as, 
whether  from  the  pressure  of  the  tube  on  the  larynx,  or  tlie  escape 
of  the  contenls  of  the  stomach  by  its  side  during  the  operation, 
the  patient  occasinnally  threatens  suffocation,  necessitating  the 
!mnie«lint«  withdniwal  of  the  instrument  to  avoid  this  risk.  Some 
poisonous  sulwtances  in  the  solid  state,  or  in  that  of  powder,  get 
so  entangled  amongst  the  rug8B  of  the  stomach,  that  the  ordinary 
action  of  the  stomach  pump  fails  to  secure  their  detachment 
This  failure,  however,  may  be  overcome  by  a  little  management. 
In  the  case  of  a  female  who  had  swallowed  two  drachms  of  nux 
vomica,  by  introducing  the  fluid  with  a  jerk  and  withdrawing  it 
by  the  same  manoeuvre,  I  once  siicceeded  in  this,  obtaining  within 
five  grains  of  tlie  powder,  in  the  iiitennissions  betwixt  the  con- 
vulsive paroxysms. 

There  are  other  meana  of  fulfilling  the  first  indication — the 
getting  rid  of  as  much  of  the  pfiison  as  possible — which  may 
occasionally  he  employed,  though  far  inferior  in  efficacy  to  those 
passed  under  review.  1  have  already  referred  to  the  washing 
out  of  the  poison  from  the  rectum  and  the  other  openings  of 
mucous  canals,  when  it  has  >>een  introduced  into  these.  There 
are,  again,  some  of  the  narcotic  poisons  of  the  vegetable  class,  in 
which  the  sohd  structures  readily  pass  on  from  the  stomach  into 
the  intestines,  and  admit  of  being  expelled  per  anum  by  the  use 
of  laxative  medicines.  Again,  there  are  other  poisons,  such  as 
mushrooms,  sausages,  eta,  which  call  for  the  same  treatment,  on 
account  of  their  injurious  effects  continuing,  after  they  have  left 
the  stomach  and  reached  the  smaller  intestines.  "WTiere,  in  cases 
such  as  these,  cathartics  are  called  for,  castor  oil  is  the  one 
usually  chosen,  on  account  of  the  mildness  and  certainty  of  its 
action,  the  activity  of  which,  when  cidled  for  by  the  uigency  of 
the  case,  may  be  increased  by  the  addition  to  it  of  one  or  two 
drops  of  croton  oil. 

2.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  whole  of  the  poison  can  be 
removed  from  the  system  by  any  of  the  means  at  our  command. 
When  applied  to  a  wound  or  sore  on  the  exterior  of  the  body, 
part  of  it  will  usuaUy  have  been  absorbed  before  assistance  can 
arriA'e.     Where  it   has   reached  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  in  a 
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gaseous  state,  the  activity  of  the  absorption  in  that  quarter  is  so 
great  that  time  is  not  affonled  for  its  dilution  and  subsequent 
expulsion  by  the  continuance  of  respiration.  When  poison  haa 
remained  for  a  short  time  in  the  stomach,  it  will  have  had  time 
for  incorporation  with  the  coats  of  the  viscus  in  a  few  cases ;  in 
others  it  will  have  disorgunised  its  tissues ;  in  other  cases  still  it 
will  have  been  al«orbed»  or  begun  to  adhere  to  its  walls  so  firmly 
as  to  rendor  it  difficult  to  be  detached  l)y  the  action  of  emetics  or 
the  use  of  the  stomach  pump ;  or,  lastly,  it  will  have  passed 
beyond  the  pylorus  into  the  smaller  intestines.  In  all  of  these 
ways  the  second  indication  wQl  come  to  be  called  for  at  our 
hands — namely,  the  counteraction  of  the  primary  effect,  as  far  as 
can  be  done,  of  such  portions  of  the  poison  as  we  have  not  been 
able  to  remove  by  any  of  the  methoris  I  have  noticed,  and  which 
may  be  still  within  the  reach  of  our  preventive  means. 

To  this  branch  of  the  treatment  of  poisoning,  the  term  anti- 
dotal has  been  applied.  Not  a  little  vagueness  has,  however,  been 
attached  at  various  periods,  and  still  coiitLuues  to  attach,  to  the 
term  antidote,  and  its  English  synonym  counter-poison,  while  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  now  employed,  tliouj^li  still  somewhat  loose, 
differs  essentially  from  that  in  which  it  was  used  by  the  ancients. 
The  notion  long  prevailed,  and  met  with  universal  acceptance  in 
early  timeSj  that  there  were  substances  in  nature  of  a  character  so 
opposite  to  that  of  any  one  poison  whatever,  that,  preceded  or  ac- 
companied by  them,  the  poison  might  be  exhibited  without  any  bad 
effects.  Hence  the  host  of  so-called  univereal  antidotia,  or  alexi- 
pharmics,  both  of  a  simple  and  compound  character  contained  in 
the  older  writings.  Tlius,  amongst  simple  or  uncompounded  bodiea 
we  have  the  "toadstone"  (lapis  Bufonius),  the  "  serpentstone  "  (\&pis 
serpenarius),  the  "swine  stone"  (lapis  porcinus),  the  "rhino- 
ceros stone,"  and  different  sorts  of  "  bezoars,"  from  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms ;  the  mithridate,  diascordium,  tUatessaron.  and 
theriaca — electuaries  compounded  chielly  of  opium,  witli  the  ad- 
dition of  aromatic  substances ;  lizard's  flesh,  hare's  and  viper's  fat, 
etc.,  with,  in  addition,  comj>ouuds,  the  ingredients  in  which  were 
kept  secret,  under  the  names  of  "  orvietan,"  "  euthanasia,"  etc. 

The  action  of  these  secret  remedies  was  attributed  to  the  so- 
called  sympathies  and  antipathies  betwixt  the  antidote  and  the 
poison  ;  the  innocuous  in  the  one  case  attracting  thus  to  itself  and 
imparting  its  own  harmless  character  to  the  noxious  substance ; 
while,  in  the  other,  the  contrariety  betwixt  the  two  was  believed 
to  be  such  that  the  poison  could  not  remain  in  the  body  in  the 
presence  of  the  antidote. 
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Coming  nearer  to  our  own  times,  we  iind  the  earlier  cbemist^ 
engaged,  like  their  predecessors,  in  the  vain  search  for  an  universal 
antidote,  the  only  fruit  of  whose  labours  has  l)een  the  knowledge 
of  a  few  substances,  such  as  the  acetic  and  tannic  acids,  magnesia, 
soap,  and  charcoal,  wliich  long  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation,  whicii 
they  still  retain  as  subordinate  means  in  a  few  instances  k>{ 
actual  poisoning,  though  shorn  of  the  importance  attributed  to 
them  by  their  discoverers. 

Apart  altogether  from  such  fanciful,  imaginary,  and  feeble,  if 
not  altogether  delusive,  antidotes,  and  short  of  these  Co  which  the 
term  is  now  most  frequently  restricted,  we  are  in  jxwseasion  of  a 
limited  number  of  remedies,  which  are  believed  on  evidence  of  a 
more  or  less  satisfactory  kind  to  have  the  effect  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  of  weakening  or  destroying  the  injurious  action  of 
certain  poisons,  by  exciting  in  the  system  an  action  contrary  to 
that  established  by  these  poisons.  Mercurial  salivation  is  thus 
believed  to  counteract  tlie  remote  operation  of  lead  ;  the  action  i)f 
mercury  on  the  salivary  glands  is  in  the  same  way  thought  to  l>e 
counteracted  by  chlorate  of  potass,  or  by  nauseating  doses  of  tartar 
emetic ;  the  sedative  effects  of  prussic  acid  axe  so  far  obviated  by 
ammonia  and  chlorine ;  and  those  of  opium  and  alcohol  by  vinegar 
and  infusions  of  coffee  or  green  tea ;  while  some  remedies  are  be- 
lieved to  assist  in  the  expulsion  of  poisons  by  the  emunctoriea. 
this  class  ftf  remedies,  for  distinction's  sake,  the  term  physiologi 
antidotes  has  been  applied. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  supposed  antagonism  between 
poifionons  substances  has  been  carried  out  experimentally  in 
animals,  with  the  expectation  of  our  being  enabled  to  employ  one 
powerful  poison  to  counteract  the  injurious  effects  of  another.  As 
strychnia,  for  instance,  is  a  powerful  excitant  of  the  nervous  system, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  a  poison  like  curarine,  which  depresses 
or  annihilates  ner\'0U8  power,  would  be  an  efficient  antidote  for  it. 
With  the  same  object,  and  on  the  same  principle,  nicotine,  aconi- 
tine,  and  calabar  bean  (physostigma),  have  been  suggested  as  anti- 
dotes to  strychnia,  atropia  to  morphia,  and  physoetigma  lo 
atropia,  on  the  ground  of  the  opposite  effects  of  these  poisons  on 
the  pupils. 

80  far  as  these  experimentul  inah  have  as  yet  gone,  some 
such  antagonism  has  l>een  fcun<i  hvtwixt  hydrate  of  chloral  and 
strychnia,  sulphate  of  atropia  and  calabar  bean,  cldoral  and  calabar 
bean,  and  hydrate  of  brom«iJ  and  uLropia ;  while  no  such  antago- 
nism has  l)eea  shown  betwLxt  atropia  and  inorphia,  or  morphia  and 
theine,  cafGeine,  and  guaranine. 
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How  far  these  supposed  counter-agents  are  likely  to  be  avail- 
able in  poisoning  in  luau  yet  remains  to  l)e  seen.  Some  good 
grounds  for  distnist  in  such  cases  have  been  advanced  by  such 
eminent  physiologists  as  Bernard  and  Fraser. 

But  besides  this  class  of  a^nts  antagonistic  to  poisons 
there  is  another  class  whose  remedial  powers  are  found  to  depend 
upon  some  physical  influence,  such  as  an  absorbing  or  suspending 
agency  whicli  they  exert  over  the  poison.  To  this  class  of  sub- 
stances which  I  may  term  physical  antidotes,  in  preference  to 
th&t  of  mechanical,  as  usually  adopted,  belong  charcoal,  the  hydrates 
of  iron  and  magnesia,  gruel,  fatty  substances,  oil  and  water, 
chalk  and  water,  dour  and  water,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  occa- 
sionally been  found  useful  aa  means  of  suspending  the  poisonous 
agent,  and  of  protecting  the  coats  of  the  stomach  during  the  time 
which  is  lost  in  the  admiuistratiuu  of  an  emetic,  or  tlie  employ- 
ment of  the  stomach  pump.  Such,  in  fact,  were  almost  without 
exception  the  so-termed  antidotes  knowu  to  our  predecessors  prior 
to  the  rise  of  modern  chemistry ;  their  practice  consisting,  after 
the  removal  of  as  much  of  the  poison  as  could  be  got  rid  of  by 
various  emetic  substances,  in  the  exhibition,  imder  this  name,  of 
mucilaginous  and  oleaginous  substances,  and  in  a  few  instances  of 
such  stimuli  as  were  likely  to  counteract  the  depressing  effects  of 
the  poison. 

Without  entirely  overlooking  the  utility,  however,  of  such 
constitutional  and  physical  counteracting  treatment — an  error  into 
which  our  mo<lem  writers  have  been  disposed  to  fall — there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  are  so  far  correct  in  assuming,  aa  is  gene- 
rally done,  that  the  most  efficient,  if  not  the  most  numerous  class 
of  antidotes,  are  those  which  are  derived  from  chemistry,  and 
hence  termed — 

Chemical  antidotes,  or  antidotes  strictly  so-callM.  These 
counter-puisons,  in  order  fully  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
case,  should  possess  the  following  properties,  both  of  a  positive 
and  of  a  negative  kind  : 

The  two  most  essential  qualities  of  the  antidote  are  that  it 
shall  readily  unite  with  the  poison  within  the  body,  so  as  thereby 
to  form  with  it  a  wholly  insoluble,  or  a  nearly  insoluble  compound ; 
and  that  this  compound  shall  itself  be  hamdess,  or  at  least  much 
less  injurious  to  tlie  system  than  the  substance  whose  operation  it 
is  given  to  counteract. 

Most,  though  not  ull,  of  our  poisons,  derived  from  the  mineral, 
and  some  of  them  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are,  aa  for* 
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merly  remarked,  only  dangerous  in  solution.  Hence  our  most 
efficient  antidotes  are  those  which  form  with  them  insoluble  com- 
pounds ;  such  as  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  the  case  of  lead,  chalk  in 
the  case  of  oxalic  acid,  and  common  salt  in  that  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  Other  antidotes,  though  not  rendering  the  poison  insolublo, 
are  xiseful  by  yielding  harmless,  or  nearly  harmless  compotuids ; 
as  in  the  case  of  very  dilute  vin^ar  given  to  neutralise  the 
caustic  alkalies. 

It  shoidd  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  mere  insolubilitj' 
of  the  compound  formed  under  these  circumstances  is  not  in  eveiy 
instnn^^e  tn  be  held  as  (equivalent  to  its  inertness.  ThLs  point  has 
been  impressed  on  oiu:  notice  by  the  experiments  of  Chevallier, 
undertaken  to  determine  the  value  of  some  of  the  antidotes  brought 
forward  for  coimteracting  the  noxious  effects  of  strychnia.  As  the 
result  of  his  trials  on  animals,  this  experimentalist  has  convincingly 
shown  that,  though  some  of  the  proposed  antidotes  for  this  poison, 
8uch  OS  tannin  and  iodine,  have  the  ])roperty  of  forming  with  it 
insoluble  compoimds,  yet  these  compounds  are  themselves  either 
redissolved  in  the  stomach,  or  yield  up  the  alkaloids  once  more, 
leaving'  the  poison,  after  a  brief  arrest  of  its  violent  eflects,  to  re- 
siune  its  injurious  action  with  as  much  force  as  if  no  such  airest 
had  intervened. 

The  further  and  most  important  requirement  on  the  part  of  the 
chemical  antidote,  namely,  that  the  counter-poison  itself  be  wholly, 
or  nearly,  free  from  injurious  properties^  excludes  some  sulistanc^ 
which  meet  all  the  demands  of  our  previous  proposition.  Thus, 
for  this  reason,  we  must  reject  such  articles  as  nitrate  of  silver 
for  pruasic  acid,  and  chloride  of  platinum  for  caustic  potaalt 
For  the  same  reason,  the  mineral  alkalies  cannot  be  safely  given  to 
neutmlise  the  mineral  acids,  or,  conversely,  the  mineral  acids  to 
counteract  Ihe  mineral  alkalies.  The  antidote,  in  actual  practice, 
muHt  hi',  given  in  excess,  in  which  case  we  woidd  only  be  here 
throwing  in  a  second  poison  in  atldition  to  the  first 

Besides  these  two  leading  qualifications,  a  third  requirement 
is  demanded  of  the  chemical  antidote,  namely^  that  it  be  capable  of 
acting  speedily  on  the  poison ;  and  a  fourth,  that  this  action  be  of 
such  a  kind  as  can  be  set  up  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
stomach.  These  two  points  are  of  so  obvious  a  nature  that  they 
need  not  be  insisted  on.  They  explain  the  necessary  failures  oL* 
such  proposed  antidotes  as  iron  filings  for  some  of  the  metallic 
poisons,  Htid  coinnjon  sugar  for  the  salts  of  copper. 

Once  more :  xhe  value  of  an  antidote  is  enhanced  when  it 
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found  to  be  au  article  readily  procurable,  withont  loss  of  tiine,  in 
an  emergency.  It  tlius  not  unfrequently  happens  in  actual 
practice  that  the  readiest  antidote  is  purposely  preferred,  though  it 
may  not  equal  some  other  and  better  one  which  is  not  within 
reach  at  the  moment  it  is  wanted. 

These  obvious  considerations,  in  r^ard  to  antidotes,  are  not 
sufficiently  attended  to  by  chemists  and  medical  practitioners  in 
general  Hence  it  is  that  we  can  scarcely  take  up  a  medical 
journal  in  which  we  do  not  encounter  some  proposed  new  antidote, 
which,  on  trial,  fails  to  fulfil  the  conditions  required,  if  it  is  to  be 
of  any  efficacy  at  all,  or  to  be  safely  Imd  recourse  to  in  practice. 

The  number  of  undoubted  antidotes— particularly  if,  with 
most  modem  toxicologists,  we  limit  their  number  to  those  of  the 
chemical  class — is  by  no  means  great.  In  the  lists  of  those  given 
by  Dever^e  and  Taylor,  it  will  be  found  that,  with  the  doubt- 
ful exception  of  prussic  acid,  the  poisons  for  wluch  we  ]x>ssess 
chemical  antidotes  are  limited  to  the  inorganic  class,  leaving  us 
powerless  in  this  respect  against  the  direct  toxical  operation  of  the 
vast  array  of  organic  poisons  known  to  us,  the  number  of  which 
is  being  continually  added  to. 

3.  This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  last  point  I  pro- 
posed to  discuss  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  poisoning — namely ,the 
remaining  means  possessed  by  us  for  obviating  the  effects  of  poison 
after  the  failure  or  partial  operation  of  these  already  discussed,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  remedies  to  be  adopted  for  the  cure  of  the 
resulting  disorders  it  may  have  occasioned.  Few  cases  occur  in 
practice,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  in  which 
this  last  indiciition  does  not  call  for  fulfilment,  either  from  the 
imperfection  of  our  remedial  meana,  or  fnimi  the  period  at  which 
assistance  has  been  called  for  having  been  too  advanced  to  permit 
of  our  beat  methods  being  successfully  had  recourse  to,  before  the 
I>oi8on  has  got  beyond  our  reach.  'Wfi  may  equally  fail  in  removing 
the  ])oi60n  from  the  body,  and  in  neutralising  it  by  the  proper 
antidote.  Here  the  toxicologist,  it  will  be  seen,  comes  to  be 
])laced,  in  most  respects,  in  the  position  of  tlie  practitioner  called 
to  treat  oniinsiry  dLsease.  For,  iia  the  injurious  effects  jinwiuced 
on  the  body  by  the  exliibition  of  poisons  do  not  differ  specifically 
fmni  tlie  re.sulta  of  ordinary  morbid  causes,  it  is  not  to  be  ex]rected 
that  the  ti'eatmeut  of  the  one  set  of  cases  will  require  to  be  con- 
ducted on  other  than  the  same  general  principles,  and  by  the  same 
remedial  agencies.  Tliere  is  the  speciality,  however,  in  the  diseased 
states  induced  by  the  operation  of  poisons  that,  when  the  poison 
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baa  once  been  incorporated  with  the  system  or  ■with  the  orgaais. 
whidi,  if  not  removed  in  tiine  or  counteracted,  it  may  ultimately 
reach,  it  renders  the  induced  disease  frequently  more  intractable 
and  less  amenable  to  treatment  than  if  the  like  disorder  had  C43ni- 
monced  in  the  ordinary  way.  Hence  the  partial  success  of  the 
practitioner  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseased  states  induced  by 
poison,  in  the  majority  of  such  instances.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  to  be  observed,  as  a  further  speciality  here,  tliat,  as  the  disorders 
induced  by  certain  of  the  poisons  are  purely  functional,  and  the 
period  during  which  these  disorders  continue  is  often  shorter  ihaii 
that  of  natumi  disease,  it  may  happen,  in  this  case,  that,  wLeii 
the  [jractitionor  can  succeed  in  counteracting  for  a  time  the 
fimctioual  dLsonler,  ultimate  recovery  is  more  certain  than  when 
that  disorder  has  been  induced  l»y  natural  causes.  To  counler- 
balance  tliis  advantage,  howevei',  there  is  a  large  class  of  cases 
where  the  practitioner  has  to  encounter  difficulties  which  seldom 
present  themselves  in  ordinary  practice.  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  efltects  of  the  narcotico-acrids,  where  we  have  incre-ased  action 
of  the  vascular  with  lowered  action  of  the  nervous  syBtem,  and 
where,  in  attempting  to  diminish  the  one  we  necessarily  increase 
the  other,  and  vice  versa.  Hence  the  notorious  failure  of  our  re- 
sources in  many  cases  of  this  nature  which  we  are  called  on  to 
treat  with  decision  and  energy. 

Having  thus  considered  the  position  of  the  practitioner  as  the 
medical  attendant  in  the  case  of  poisoning,  and  the  leading 
principles  applicable  U)  the  treatment  medically  of  such  cases 
generally,  I  now  come  to  consider  the  position  he  may  be  called 
on  to  occupy  in  such  cases  in  liis  medico-legal  capacity. 

Wlien  calle<l  in  during  the  lifetime  of  his  patient,  the  first 
and  most  obvious  duty  of  the  practitioner  is  to  use  the  utmost 
diligence  to  ensure,  as  far  as  his  resources  go,  the  safety  of  his 
patient.  Tliia  is  to  bo  done  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and  ability, 
whether  successfully  or  otherwise.  Another  and  equally  onerous 
duty  of  a  twofold  kind  lies  before  him,  which  calls  for  its  con- 
scientious performance  :  the  duty,  namely,  of  doing  what  he  can 
to  counteract  the  eflects  of  some  noxious  substance  inadvertently 
or  othei-wise  taken,  and  that  of  giving  the  aid  of  all  liis  skill  and 
science  for  the  briiigiag  home  of  crime  to  the  guilty,  where  poison 
has  been  knowingly  and  wilfully  administered 

And  here,  again,  I  would  remind  you  that,  while  the  prac- 
titioner, when  called  to  a  suspicious  case  of  this  nature,  should 
not  officiously  or  unnecessarily  step  beyond  his  proper  province, 
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he  is  not,  on  the  other  hand,  at  liberty  to  decline  doing  what  he 
can,  when  duty  calls  for  his  interference,  particularly  as  the 
proofs  of  poisoning  can  only  be  properly  elicited  when  the  medical 
attendant  is  sufficiently  awake  to  the  importance  of  his  position, 
and  competent  to  the  efficient  performance  of  the  work  which  it 
may  impose  on  him. 
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LECTURE   XLIV. 

GENERAL  ToxicoLoaY — CorUtnucd, 

Duties  of  thk  Mexhcai.  Practitioxkb  in  Cabes  of  Poisomso  okkx&allt 
— In  his  ordinary  n&pAoity — An  a  Mfidical  Jumt — Infomutioii  dedncihle  from  th« 
History  of  the  Patient  during  life — Information  deducible  from  the  Inspecdoo  rf 
the  Body  after  death— Information  dedaeible  from  Chemical  Analysis. — Mcoii 
OF  COKDUCTINO  THE  CiiKMicAL  AxALYBiB — Whwi  the  poiBon  is  u  the  Pure  Steto 
— Wlien  mixed  with  Foreign  Subetsucn— Preliminary  InTestigatiou — Swbwquwil 
InreetigatiQu. 


The  particiilars  wliieli  demand  the  attention  of  the  medical  ji 
in  a  case  of  suspected  poisoning,  are  deducible  from  three  different 
sources.  Ist,  from  the  history  of  the  patient  during  life  ;  2d,  from 
the  inspection  of  the  body  after  death  ;  Jid,  from  a  chemical 
tuialysis  of  remains  of  suspected  articles  of  food,  drink,  or  medicin^^, 
vomited  matters,  the  contents  of  the  alimentaiy  tube,  and  the 
fluids,  secretions,  or  tissues  of  the  body,  either  combined  or  singly, 

Muuli  of  what  would  fall  to  \ie  treated  here  has  been  anticipated 
in  the  examination  I  have  abeady  had  occasion  to  institute  into 
the  nature  of  poisons,  their  modes  of  action,  the  circumstances 
modifying  their  action,  the  symptoms  they  give  rise  to,  the  traces 
they  leave  on  the  dead  body,  and  their  chemical  qualities  generally. 
All  that  remains  for  me  to  do.  in  this  place,  is  to  bring  into  juxta- 
position the  leading  paints  of  evidence  expected  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  witness,  briefly  recalling  those  which  have  been  already 
considered,  and  adding  such  others  as  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
previously  adducing.  In  doing  so  I  may  premise  that,  as  the  in- 
vestigation which  has  to  be  undertaken  when  a  person  is  supposed 
to  have  died  by  poison,  embraces  the  previous  history  of  the  case 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  recovery  had  taken  place,  in  order  to 
avoid  repetition,  I  may  arrange  my  remarks  under  the  heads  of 
(1)  the  post-mortem  examination  and  (2)  the  chemical  analysia. 

(1.)  Of  the  post-mortem  examination  in  coses  of  alleged  death 
from  poison.  In  proceeding  to  inspect  the  body  of  a  person 
suspected  to  have  been  poisoned,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance for  the  examiner,  before  commencing  his  inspection,  to  be 
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possession  of  all  the  authentic  information  which  can  be  procured 
regarding  the  previous  history  of  the  case.  Should  he  not  have 
l^een.  the  attendant  of  the  deceased,  and  acquainted  with  its  par- 
ticulars, he  should  at  once  proceed  to  supply  this  desideratum. 
He  should  elicit  infnrmaticm  in  rtigard  to  the  ayrai>tnni3  of  the 
illness  during  life ;  the  time  of  their  occuirence ;  their  nature ; 
the  order  of  their  succession ;  how  far  they  may  have  been 
stationary,  intermittent,  increasing  or  diminishing  in  severity  dur- 
ing its  course :  the  previous  health  of  the  party ;  the  relation 
of  his  illness  to  food,  drink,  and  medicine  previously  or  subse- 
quently taken,  whether  brought  on  or  aggnxvated  by  ^them,  and 
whether  these  were  pai-taken  of  by  the  patient  alone,  or  shared  by 

■  others :  in  the  latter  case  what  effects  they  pro<luced,  and  whether 
these  articles  or  vomited  matters  were  preserved  or  destroyed.  The 
period  of  the  commencement  of  the  illness,  and  of  the  fatal  event, 

■  should  also  be  ascertained  and  noted  down ;  as  well  as  any  par- 
ticulars bearing  on  the  case  which  may  have  been  derived  fiijm 
parties  who  had  been  present  during  its  course.     Such  information 

■  is  of  importance  tu  the  examiner  at  the  inB]:H!ction,  as  it  leads 
him  to  attend  particularly  to  the  state  of  the  organs  which  are 
most    UHuaUy   allected  by  the   individual   jMiison    or  the  class   of 

■  poisons  in  question  ;  and  may  prevent  his  overlooking  points  and 
circumstances  to  which  otherwise  his  search  and  observation  might 
not  have  extended. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  insiiection,  the  examiner  sliould  pro- 
y\ile  himself  with  ligatures,  distilled  water,  vessels  for  containing 
the  st^imach,  the  iuteatinws,  and  any  matters  which  nuiy  have  been 
vomited. 

If  this  has  not  lK3en  already  done,  all  tlie  suspectetl  articles, 
whether  of  food,  drink,  or  medicine,  wldoh  may  be  found  in  the 
apartment  of  the  deceased,  should  be  collected,  and  sealed  up  for 
future  examination  ;  and  great  care  should  be  used  in  doing  tliis 
necessary  duty.  If  any  auljstances  have  been  spilt  on  the  tioor»  a 
new  and  carefully  washed  sponge,  or  a  clean  cloth,  should  be  used  to 
wijH!  them  up,  when  they  may  be  presented  in  a  separate  vessel.  If 
the  deceased  hati  vomited,  the  vomited  matters — especially  those 
fiist  ejected^ — should  be  preserved,  and  their  quantity,  odour,  colour, 
and  acid  or  alkaline  reaction  noted.  If  the  vomiting  bnve  taken 
place  on  articles  of  dress,  or  on  the  floor  or  furniture  of  the  room, 
the  stained  portion  of  the  clothing,  sheet,  or  carpet  should  bo  cut 
out,  and  preserved  for  analysis.  If  the  vomiting  have  occurred  on 
a  deal  floor,  a  portion  of  the  wood  may  be  scraped  off  or  cut  out  j 
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or  if  on  a  stone  pavement,  a  clean  piece  of  lag  or  sponge  aoaked 

in  distilled  water,  should  be  used  to  remove  any  traces  of  the  sub- 
stance. In  Noveml>er  1854  I  found  distinct  traces  of  arsenic, 
in  a  smaU  quantity  of  earthy  and  other  matters  taken  from  the 
side  of  a  dunghill,  in  Banffshire,  into  which  vomited  fluids  had 
been  thrown  some  days  before.  The  vessel  in  wliich  vomited 
matters  had  been  contained  will  sometimes  furnish  valuable  evid- 
ence, since  heavy  mineral  poisons  fall  to  the  bottom,  or  adhere  to 
the  sides  of  the  vessel.  In  the  seam  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  wootlen 
bowl  (Scottice,  cog)  in  which  poison  was  said  to  have  been  mixed 
up  with  oatmeal  and  beer,  at  New  Pitsligo,  in  April  1854,  I  de- 
tected a  notable  quantity  of  perchloride  of  mercury.  \VTien  the 
vomited  substances  consist  of  animal  matters  liable  to  run  speedily 
into  putrefaction,  it  has  been  advised  that  they  be  kept  in  alcohol 
diluted  with  about  its  own  weight  of  water.  But  the  addition  of 
any  preservative  liquid  shoidd  be  avoided,  as  it  might  complicate 
or  eiiibarnisa  the  future  chemical  analysis.  Foecal  mattem  shoulil 
also  be  pre^erv^ed. 

In  proceeding  to  the  external  examination  of  the  body»  the  in- 
spector shotild  carefully  note  down  the  attitude  in  which  it  is 
found ;  the  appearance  of  the  countenance,  whether  expressive  of 
suffering  or  otherwise  ;  any  spots  which  may  exist  on  the  skin, 
the  lips,  or  tlie  fingers,  and  these  should  then  be  removed  with  the 
scalpel  for  future  analysis.  The  same  thing  should  be  done  with 
the  teeth,  when  they  present  any  appearance  of  having  been 
sl!iiii('d  or  cormdrd. 

In  proceeding  U^  open  the  body,  the  cliief  attention  must  be 
directed  to  tlie  alimentary  canal.  The  oesophagus  should  not  be 
disturbed  in  the  examination  of  the  tnichea.  The  condition  of 
the  mouth  and  phar\'nx  should  be  first  noted  down,  before  the 
organs  in  the  chest  are  inspected.  The  left  lung  should  be  re- 
versed upon  the  heart,  to  expose  the  course  of  the  oesophagus,  and  a 
ligature  placed  around  it  close  to  the  diaphragm ;  two  ligatures 
should  then  l>e  tied  around  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach. 
and  the  duodonimi  divided  between  them,  to  allow  of  the  removal 
of  the  stomuuh.  The  same  thing  is  to  be  done  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  ileum,  and  the  smaller  intestines  removed.  Finally. 
the  extremity  of  tlie  rectum  being  secured,  the  larger  intestines  btc 
to  be  removed  fi*om  the  bo4ly. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  should  then  be  opened  separately 
in  basins,  or  other  convenient  and  clean  vessels,  whose  capacity  is 
known,  and  if  i-egularly  graduated,  so  much  the  better.    Care  must 
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be  taken  to  obsenx  the  contents  of  the  separate  portions  of  the 
alimentary  tube,  the  state  of  their  tissues^  and  the  alterations  they 
may  have  undergone.  In  regard  to  tlie  contents  oi*  tlie  Htt)maeh, 
it  ifi  of  importance  to  note  their  quantity,  odour,  colour,  acidity 
or  alkalinity  ;  whether  himiuons  or  not  in  the  dark  ;  the  pre- 
sence of  blijod,  mucus,  or  bile ;  the  presence  or  absence  of  crys- 
Btalline  matter,  foreign  subatances,  or  undij^ested  food  and 
spirituons  fluid.  The  appearance  of  the  rug*  of  the  stomach, 
and  of  their  interspacea,  paiticularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  j(reat 
cul  de  sac,  should  be  remarked,  as  it  is  in  this  situation  that  traces 
of  poison  and  its  efi'ccts  are  most  frei[uently  left.  If  the  stomach 
is  found  inflamed,  the  seat  of  the  inflanunatiou  shoidd  be  exactly 
sfieciliBd ;  as  also  that  of  any  softeuin;;;,  unusuid  ctjloration, 
ulceration,  effusion  of  blood,  corrosion,  or  jwrforatiou,  which  may 
be  met  with.  The  Hame  minute  attention  siiouhl  be  paiii  Ut  the 
smaller  and  larger  intestines  and  their  contents.  The  parts  of  the 
intestines  where  morbid  appeanmces  are  must  frequently  fyund,  in 
cases  of  jjoisoning,  are»  the  duodenum,  upjxT  part  of  the  jejunum, 
the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  and  the  reutmu.  Tlie  compai-ative 
intensity  of  the  appearances  of  irritation  at  difTerent  parts  of  the 
alimentary  tulie  sliotdd  be  noticed,  ad  it  may  tlu-ow  much  light 
on  a  susjMJCted  case  of  poisoning,  and  may  sometimes  obviate  the 
necessity  for  any  further  proceedings,  llius,  if  the  stomach  is 
sound,  and  the  intestines  only  inflamed,  the  possibility  of  iiritant 
poisoning  may  ha  pretty  saiV.ly  mnjatived. 

A  case  of  this  sort  canio  under  my  notice  in  March  1855. 
A  box  was  sent  me  for  analysis  from  a  distance,  containing, 
besides  tea  in  dry  leaves  and  infusions,  and  sugars,  a  piece  of 
human  liver,  and  a  stomach  and  smaller  intestines.  On  examining 
these  last,  though  the  stomach  was  partiaDy  reddened,  it  was 
found  that  the  duodenum  was  the  seat  of  int-euse  inflammation. 
As  was  to  have  been  expected,  therefore,  the  search  for  traces  of 
any  of  the  imtaut  poisons  was  unsuccesafid. 

In  the  case  of  a  man,  who  died  in  1872,  in  the  parish  of 
Turriff  (Aberdeenshire),  under  auspicious  cii^'umsta-uces,  at  the 
inspection  of  the  body  intense  inflammation  of  the  smaller  intes- 
tines, with  a  healtliy  state  of  the  throat,  gullet,  and  stomach,  led 
at  once  to  the  abandonment  by  the  law  authorities  of  any  further 
inquiry  into  the  case. 

After  tliis  examination  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the 
organs  are  to  be  put  into  wide-mouthed  vessels,  each  part  by 
itself,  and  the  basins  in  which  they  were  oi>ened  washed  out  with 
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distilled  water  into  the  bottle  appropriated  to  the  morbid  part, 
adding  so  much  water  aa  to  cover  the  contained  viaciis.  M^en 
the  poison  lifts  led  to  tlie  perfui-ation  of  tlie  stomach  or  bowels, 
the  substances  effused  into  the  abdominal  ca\ity  should  be  care- 
fully collected  and  ]»reSHrved  seiiai-ati^ly.  The  pluirynx  and 
CESophngus,  with  their  contents,  if  any,  should  be  also  preserved. 
In  eases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  the  liver  and  the  mass  of  the 
blood  may  require  to  be  preserved,  and  the  poison  afterwards 
sought  for  in  either  or  both  of  these.  The  same  thing  may  require 
to  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  greater  number  of  the  metallic 
poisons.  Phosphorus  alone  leaves  characteristic  appearances  in 
the  liver.  In  instances  of  suspected  poisoning  with  opium  and 
its  salts,  and  the  whole  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  besides  portions 
of  the  visoera  most  largely  supplied  with  blood,  portions  of  blood, 
and  the  whole  of  the  miue,  should  be  kept,  since  those  poisons 
have  been  found  in  these  solids  and  fluids  after  death. 

The  renmiuing  organs  of  the  abdomen  must  be  surveyed,  par- 
ticularly the  spleen,  kidneys,  and  rectum ;  and  in  the  female  the 
uterus  and  iU  appendages,  including  the  vagina.  No  portion  (.if 
the  suspected  articles  should  be  wasted  at  the  dissection,  or  in 
preliminary  trials  or  testing.  A  sealed  and  signed  label  ought  to 
be  attached  to  each  of  the  vessels  before  their  removal  from  the 
apartment. 

Sufl'or  me  to  subjoin  a  few  more  directiona  in  regard  to  lh« 
duty  of  the  medical  juiist,  where  articles  have  to  be  preserved 
for  chemical  analysis,  in  cases  of  suspected  poisoning.  Care  mtist 
be  taken  both  to  preserve  these  from  every  source  of  coutaniiuatioii 
at  the  inspection,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  being 
tampered  with  subsequently.  Supposing,  for  inatimce,  that  during 
the  post-moi'tem  examination  the  stomach  and  viscera  are  removed 
fixjm  the  body,  they  should  never  be  placed  on  any  surface,  or  in 
any  vessel,  until  it  has  been  first  ascertained  that  the  surface  or 
vessel  is  perfectly  clean,  Not  only  must  clean  vessels  be  used  for 
receiving  any  article  destined  for  subseqiient  analysis,  but  care 
must  be  taken  by  the  practitioner  that  its  identity  be  pre8er>'ei!, 
and  that  no  one  but  huiiadf  has  access  to  it  till  the  chemical 
examination  is  brought  to  a  dosa  The  vessels  for  the  removal 
of  \iscera  or  liquids  fr^nn  the  body  for  anidysis  should  be  the 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  They  should  be  wide-mouthed. 
I  have  said ;  not  more  than  sufficiently  large  to  hold  the  \isci 
or  liquid,  to  the  exclusion  of  as  much  air  as  possible ;  and  th< 
should  be  secured  witli,  first,  a  close-fitting  cork,  covered  wit 
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akin  or  bladder ;  second^  a  piece  of  bladder  to  embrace  the  cork 
and  neck  of  the  bottle ;  third,  a  layer  of  tinfoil ;  and  lastly,  with 
white  leather. 

I  had  occasion,  at  a  previous  part  of  the  cniu-se,  to  point  out 
the  fact  of  its  being  occasionally  ne<;esaary  lo  examine  the  body 
for  the  remains  of  poison,  even  after  longer  or  shorter,  bnt  still 
considerably  extended^  periods  of  interment.  That  putrefaction  or 
decay  of  the  body  does  not  always  render  the  dete^^tion  of  poisons 
impossible  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  experiments  of 
Ortila  and  Leaiienr.  Thoy  placed  in  the  dead  body,  aud  allowed 
to  remain  there  for  some  time,  each  of  the  follo-ftan^  poisons — 
namolyj  sulphnric  and  nitric  acids,  arsenic,  coirasive  sublimate, 
tartar  emetic,  sugar  of  lead,  protoehloride  of  tin,  sulphate  of  copper, 
verdigris,  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  gold,  acetate  of  morphia, 
chloride  of  brucia,  acetate  of  strychnia,  pnissic  acid,  opium,  and 
cantharides.  They  found  that  the  acids  Ijecame  neutralisf^d  by  the 
ammonia  disengaged  during  the  decay  of  the  animal  matter ;  that 
by  the  action  of  the  animal  matt.er  the  salts  of  mercury,  antimony, 
copper,  tin,  gold,  silver,  and  likewise  the  salts  of  the  vegetable  al- 
kaloids, undergo  cheraiciil  decompasition,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  bases  become  less  soluble  in  water ;  that  acids  may  be  detected, 
after  several  years'  interment,  not  always  however  in  the  free  state  ; 
that  the  bases  of  the  decomposed  metallic  salts  may  also  be  found 
aft^jr  interment  for  sevenil  yell's;  that  arsenic,  opium,  and  can- 
tharides  undergo  little  change  after  a  long  interval  of  time,  an*!  arc 
scarcely  more  difficult  to  discover  in  decayed  than  in  recent 
animal  mixtures  ;  but  that  hydrocyanic  acid  disappears  very  soon, 
so  as  to  be  indistinguiHlmblc  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

I  now  come  to  the  remaining  branch  of  the  duty  of  the  medi- 

rml  practitioner  in  rases  nf  suspected  poisoning,  namely — 
y  The  chemical  analysis  of  the  articles  secured  an<i  sealed  up  by 
him  during  his  previous  investigation  into  the  case.  And  here 
again,  at  the  outset,  the  question  recurs,  Is  the  medical  practitioner 
the  pr<^|)t»r  ]iarty  to  conduct  the  cheniiwil  analysis  tju  occasions  ttf 
this  sort  ?  Till  recently  this  question  would  have  been  settled  in 
the  affirmative,  if  the  general  practice  of  the  profession  and  of  tlic 
legal  authorities  had  been  taken  as  the  proper  ciiterioii.  For  some 
years  back,  however,  a  different  line  of  procedure  has  been  adopted 
in  many  instances,  especially  in  England  ;  the  medical  inspectoi-s 
handing  owy  this  part  of  the  investigation  to  the  professional 
chemist.  This,  at  first  sight,  might  seem  to  be  the  l>est  course  for 
securing  the  efficient  diechai-ge  of  the  complicated  task  of  collecting 
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the  evidence  of  poisoning  in  any  case.  But  a  little  practical 
qiiaintance  with  the  subject  will  suftice  to  show  that  in  this  waT 
the  ends  of  justice  may  readily  come  to  be  defeated-  Amongst 
the  crowd  of  poisons  witliiu  the  reach  of  the  suicide  or  the  tniu- 
derer,  how  is  the  search  of  the  chemist  to  be  guided^  unless  he  has 
been  previously  furnished  with  a  correct  account  of  the  symptoms, 
mode  of  action,  and  appearances  left  by  the  individual  poisoa 
which  he  is  refiuire<l  to  detect  or  isolate,  and  unless  by  his  pre- 
vious studies  he  has  been  enabled  correctly  to  appreciate  these, 
and  to  act  with  precision  on  the  information  thus  obtained.  This, 
it  is  obvious,  no  mere  chemist,  unacquainted  with  practical  medi- 
cine, could  be  expected  to  be  able  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  equally  evident  that,  in  the  present  advanced  state  of 
chemical  science,  the  jnedical  pi-actitioner  is  not  qualified  to 
undertake  an  analysis  in  a  case  of  suspected  poisoning,  unleGB 
familiar  with  chemical  research,  and  experienced  in  the  conduct 
of  its  leading  operations. 

To  meet  the  requiremeuts  of  a  case  of  this  sort,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  two  parties  to  the  investigation  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  science  of  toxicology  in  its  whole  extent,  and  be  present 
together  throughout  the  different  stages  of  the  inquiry  ;  and  that 
if  the  one  was  superior  as  a  pathologist  and  the  other  as  a  chemist; 
every  possible  advantage  woidd  be  secured  for  the  intereste  of  the 
public. 

Till  this  step  in  advance  is  gained,  we  must  be  content  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  what  is  likely  occasionally  to  be  the  position  of 
the  practitioner  under  the  present  imperfect  system.  After  wliat 
has  bi?en  already  stated,  I  would  only  remind  you  that,  to  accom- 
plish his  task  successfully,  the  practitioner  requires  to  be  possessed 
nf  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  most  important 
imlividual  puisons,  their  physical  and  chemical  properties,  the 
ayu^ptcmis  they  produce,  and  the  morbid  appearances  they  give 
rise  Lu  iu  the  dead  Imdy ;  as  well  as  of  some  facility  in  chemical 
manipulation,  and  familiarity  with  the  actions  of  the  usual  tests 
on  the  eleiueut^iry  suUstance^  of  the  IwHly,  and  the  various  separate 
poisons.  A  goiid  microscope,  and  some  practice  in  its  managemo^J 
will  also  be  found  to  be  occasionally  very  useful.  ^^M 

In  pnictfuding  ici  the  chemical  analysis  for  the  detection  of  xhf  " 
poisonous  iiij^Tedient,  when   the  pii'scncc  of  some  one  poison  ia 
renderetl  prnhable.  the  chief  difhculty  which  pivsents  iLself  to  the 
examiner  in   not  a  few  iuslances,  is  not  so  much  how  he  has  to 
follow  out  the  search  for  the  individual  jxiison  pointed  at  by 
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other  sources  of  available  evidence,  as  to  determine  what  that  one 
poison  ia  wliich  he  may  have  to  detect  and  separate.  The  consi- 
deration of  this  point,  unlike  the  other,  which  belongs  to  special, 
ia  one  which  comes  under  general,  toxicology,  the  subject  at  present 
engaging  our  attention. 

Let  us  see  then  what  is  the  position  occupied  by  the  toxi- 
oologist  where  ijoiaoning  is  probable,  but  wlitre  the  poison  can 
only  be  guessed  at,  or  is  wholly  unknown,  and  what  are  the 
means  possessed  by  him  for  meeting  this  unfavourable  conjunc- 
ture of  circumstances. 

In  actual  practice  we  may  have  to  undertake  the  search  for 
poison  either  out  of  or  in  the  body,  or  in  both  situations.  We 
may  have  the  suspected  poison  in  a  separate  state  without  foreign 
admixture ;  we  may  have  it  nuxed  with  various  articles  of  food  or 
drink,  or  otherwise  disguised  by  foreign  admixture ;  we  may  liave 
it  in  combination,  or  even  altered  by  its  union  with  the  animal 
fluids,  ejectetl,  dejected,  or  excreted  out  of  the  body ;  or  we  may 
have  it  on  its  removal  from  the  l>o»ly  after  death  tolerably 
pure ;  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  tube,  or  articles 
of  food  or  drink  incorporated  with  it  there  ;  combined  with  the 
tissues  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum,  or  of  distant  organs  which 
it  may  have  reached  by  absorption ;  or  present,  and  more  or  less 
changed  in  the  blood  or  secretions. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  here,  however,  to  advert  to  the  search 
for  the  poison,  under  each  of  these  varievl  circumstances.  It  will 
be  enough  if  I  at  present  point  out  the  mode  of  arriving  at  the 
determination  of  the  indiviilual  jHnson,  firet,  where  it  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  pure  state ;  and  secondly,  in  combinaLion  with  foreign 
matters,  either  as  discovej-ed  or  suspected,  in  or  out  of  the  body. 

1st,  When  the  poison  is  in  the  pure  or  uimiixed  sUite.  Hero 
both  the  physical  and  the  chemical  characters  may  assist  us,  tlie 
former  enabling  us  .to  avail  ourselves  of  the  hitter.  To  eiiablii  Ihe 
examiner  to  condescend  on  the  poison  before  lum  in  this  stiite, 
Devergie  has  drawn  out  two  elaborate  tables  for  guidance,  confin- 
ing himself,  however,  to  inorganic  poisons  ;  the  one  intended  for 
the  discrimination  of  such  as  are  insohible,  and  the  other  for  those 
which  are  soluble  in  water.  In  the  former  he  starts  from  the 
colour  of  the  poison  under  examiimtion — white,  red.  blue,  or  green, 
etc.,  and  in  the  latter  adopts  the  same  guide,  as  far  as  this  is  fittc^l 
to  conduct  the  examiner.  In  aildition,  this  Uixicologist  aclopts 
other  starting-points,  surh  as  the  smell,  acidity,  or  alkalinity,  or 
the  etlects  of  hydrtigen.  sulphide,  etc.,  followtid  hy  the  usual  reagents 
for  the  various  known  inorganic  poisons. 
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2d,  When  the  toxicologist,  as  most  frequently  happens,  has 
to  search  for  the  suppoeed  poison  in  combination  with  foreign 
mattere,  within  or  out  of  the  body,  he  has  often  a  more  difficult 
task  to  perform,  and  one  which  will  occasionally  require  all  his 
resources  to  l>e  put  forth  to  meet  the  emergency.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  no  remains  of  the  suspected  poison  in  the 
pure  state  have  been  obtained,  and  that  the  study  of  the  case 
— its  history  during  life,  and  the  result  of  the  post-mortem  in- 
spection subsequently — has  failed  to  indicate  the  indivitlual  poison. 
and  has  done  no  more  than  yield  a  vague  suspicion  of  poisoning 
generally,  is  the  examiner  to  j^ve  up  the  task  of  discovery  as  a 
hopeless  one  ?  "Without  having  gained  any  clue  to  direct  him 
what  course  to  take  for  ascertaining  the  toxical  substance  which 
may  be  present — in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  for  instance — 
and,  liaving  decided  that  some  search  is  to  be  made,  is  he  to  pn>- 
ceed  to  seek  at  random  for  one  after  another  of  the  most  likely  of 
the  popularly  known  ^loLsons,  till  he  has  wasted  the  whole  of  his 
material,  and  perhaps  has  missed  the  poison  really  contained  in  it  ? 
a  circumstance  by  *no  means  improbable.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
Sarah  Hart,  tried  in  England,  Mr.  Cooper  having  t»een  led  to  be- 
lieve that  oxalic  acid  was  present  in  her  stomach,  sought  for  it,  antl 
failing  it,  for  the  mineral  poisons,  imtil  he  had  almost  exhausted 
his  material,  when  accident,  for  it  was  nothing  else,  leti  to  the 
dii^cnvery  of  pnissie  acid.  A  similar  case  lately  ocx;urred  in 
France,  where  the  examiner,  after  some  experiments  almost  At 
random,  stumbled  upon  the  protosulphate  of  iron  in  quantity  in 
the  contents  of  a  stomach. 

In  examining,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  other  animal 
admixtures  suspect-ed  to  contain  a  poison  unknown,  some  assist- 
ance may  he  gninetl  by  ril)8er\'ing  carefully  their  colour,  odour,  or 
general  appearance.  Their  acidity  or  alkalinity,  if  either  of  these 
characters  pn;vail.s  in  tlie  mass,  may  direct  ns  to  tlm  search  for 
the  leading  acid  or  alkaline  poisons.  If  the  substances  to  be  ex- 
amined are  contained  in,  or  accomj)aiiied  with,  the  stomach  or 
smaller  intestines,  the  presence  of  traces  in  these  of  irritation, 
inflammation,  or  corrosion,  will  j)oint  to  the  j>nil>ability  of  irri- 
tant or  corrosive  poisons,  their  absence  to  narcotic  (xiisous.  To 
obtain  all  the  aitl  which  this  preliminary  search  is  cAloulated 
to  attbrd,  care  should  be  taken  that  no  insoluble  matter  pRv 
sent  in  the  mass  under  examination  be  overlooked.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  whole,  if  fluid,  should  either  be  strained  thrcmgh  a  tine 
linen  cloth,  or  what  is  betttr,  poured  into  a  clean,  flat,  white 


xnatlflr  on  tkm  dolfc  ahmli  be  fiiMiiwi,  or  ib  the  other,  the 
fluid  My  be  pov«i  «i(  hmnp  bebrnd  it  la  the  dUi 
anjr  solid  nibetanoe  vhadi  Bftf  hsvv  nbnded  from  it.  n  s  state 
&iToiumble  lor  mqawtina  The  iBDer  jwiliit—  of  the  ■***"»*^* 
or  inteettnea,  when  ^gj  fam  put  of  the  pratBetion,  ahoold  be 
carefolly  exumned  for  aaj  erfTifffftng  Brftter  vbicfa  may  be  at- 
tached to  ihflin,  or  ni  eoatact  vith  thoL 

the  lexteA,  bemea,  ete^  of  poiioaoaa  i^aiitB.  ^itteriiig  paitkJffB  of 
canthazidea,  or  flOBall  peoea  of  aiaiiiii,  or  other  aolid  poiaiNL  A 
good  lens,  and  a  nricioacope  of  moderate  pover.  will  «m»«*™«« 
succeed  in  discriTninating  the  vegetable  tiseoes  which  maj  in  this 
way  present  tbemaelvea ;  or  by  Bhowing  the  crystaiHoe  fonna  of 
saline  matten,  point  out  the  indiTidnal  potson  of  this  ekus. 
Where  inorganic  aotida  eaa  be  picked  o<zt  of  the  mass  on  the 
point  of  a  needle  or  knife,  very  small  particles  may  be  not  nnfrp- 
quently  tested  pretty  saLi5£actorily  by  tiie  blowpipe,  in  the  haniis 
of  a  competent  operator. 

When,  again,  the  suspected  matter  is  in  a  fluid  state,  and  ap- 
parently of  a  homogeneoos  kind,  or  where  the  Huid  portion  of  it 
has  been  separated  from  its  more  solid  part  in  either  of  the  ways 
pointed  out ;  its  phys^ical  character  will  occasionally  assist  in  de- 
tecting the  probable  existence  of  poison  in  it.  By  its  smell  the 
cBemist  may  be  led  to  seek  in  it  for  volatile  poisons,  such  as 
prussic  acid,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  savine  oil,  turpentine,  ammonia, 
and  alcohoL  Hie  colour  may  distinguish  the  poison,  as  in  tho 
case  of  salts  of  copper,  by  the  bluish  or  greenish  colour  which 
they  usually  impart  to  fluids  ;  nitric  acid  will  sometimes  bo  sus- 
pected by  the  canary  yellow  hue  which  it  imparts  to  organic 
fluids;  as  also  sulphuric  acid  by  the  dark  coloiu-  imparted  to 
same  fluids  by  this  poison.  Nitrate  of  silver  and  corrosive 
sublimate  not  only  coagulate  organic  fluids,  but  also  produce  in 
them  a  whitish  colour  by  combining  with  the  albumen  which 
they  contain. 

Should  no  clue  be  thus  gained  to  the  probable  poison  contaimxl 
in  the  fluid — rendered  neutral,  if  not  previously  so^it  may  bo 
eful  to  dip  into  it  a  slip  of  hihulous  paper,  which  should  tJieu 
be  placed  in  a  tube  in  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  at»d 
sulisequently,  if  no  change  of  colour  ia  produced  ou  the  pft])or»  in 
sulphide  of  aiumouiuia.  lu  this  way  the  prt'M>ncu  uf  sonie  (»n«i  or 
other  of  the  following  mineral  poisons  may  be  slujwn  when  present 
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in  any  quantity  iii  the  original  fluids — namely,  arsenic,  tlie  proto- 
and  per-  salts  of  tin,  antimonitil  salta.  the  s(jlul>le  compounds  nf 
lead,  copper,  mercury,  bisiuutli,  iron,  silver,  gold,  nickel*  cobalt, 
zinc,  and  the  chroinatea  of  potass.  The  advantage  of  the  paper  i^, 
that  it  absorbs  tlie  [Hiison  in  the  fluid,  sufficiently  free  from  the 
organic  sultstancea  in  it,  to  allow  the  action  (»f  the  tests,  in  cases 
where  they  would  fail  to  act  on  portions  of  the  mixture  itself! 

Should  this  preliminary  investigation  liave  failed  to  render 
probable  or  certain  the  existence,  in  the  matter  under  examination, 
of  any  particular  poison,  the  further  exploratory  steps  to  be  taken 
are  as  follows : — The  whole  should  be  carefully  and  unifonnly 
mixed  as  far  as  possible,  solid  matters  broken  up  into  small 
portions,  and  difinsed  through  the  more  fluid  portion ;  and  the 
wIhiIr  divided  into  two  eiiual  parts.  Only  one  of  these  parts 
should  be  opemted  ou,  the  other  half  being  reserved  either  for  the 
verification,  if  necessary,  of  the  results  which  may  be  arrived  at  by 
the  examinerj  or  tn  l>e  handed  over  to  some  other  and  more  expe- 
rienced operator,  should  the  law  authorities  consider  this  advisable. 

Having  iixed  upon  the  half  of  the  mateiial  to  be  operated 
on,  this  is  next  to  be  subdivided  into  two  equal  portions,  each  of 
which  is  to  be  submitted,  separately  and  in  succession,  to  analytical 
operations,  and  with  a  distinct  object  in  view ;  for,  though  such 
has  been  worked  out  in  theory,  no  single  method  which  c<»u]d  well 
be  devised  can  Ive  made  to  embrace  in  one  series  of  operations 
the  detection  of  oJl  the  known  poisons,  in  a  practical  or  satisfacUfty 
manner. 

One  of  the  suL-divideil  portions  of  the  material  may,  however, 
be  made  to  subserve  two  series  of  operations,  while  the  rvmaiuiug 
sub-divided  jiortion  may  be  used  for  the  third  and  last  of  the 
series.  Taking,  then,  the  first  of  the  sub-divided  portions,  or  the 
fourth  of  the  original  material,  it  should  be  introduced  into  a 
tulnilated  retort  and  a  receiver  aflapted,  or,  what  is  Kftter.  on 
alembic  and  thw  capital  apjilied,  having  j>reviou3ly  added,  if 
necessary,  so  much  distilled  water  as  to  bring  the  whole  to  the 
consistence  of  a  thin  piJp.  The  heat  of  a  wnter-lwth  should  then 
Ihj  applied  to  the  retort  or  alembic,  and  continued  till  a  third  part, 
or,  if  necessary,  the  whole  of  the  fluid  portion,  has  come  over  into 
the  receiver.  The  distilleil  portion  is  now  to  be  examined  for  the 
volatile  poisons,  such  as  alcohol,  prussic  acid,  nicotine,  hydrochlorifl, 
acid,  ammonia,  etc. 

This   first  series  of  explnratory  ojiemtions  bein"  complete 
whether  with  or  withrnit  siiiisfacU^ry  results,  the  second  series  maj 
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and  left  to  stand  for  some  time,  when,  in  the  one  case,  the  solid 
inatter  on  the  cloth  should  be  examined,  or  in  the  other,  the 
supernatant  fluid  may  be  poured  off',  leaving  beliind  it  in  the  dish 
any  solid  substance  wliich  may  have  subsided  from  it,  in  a  state 
favourable  for  inspection.  The  inner  surfaces  of  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  when  they  form  part  of  the  production,  should  be 
carefully  examined  for  any  adhering  miftter  which  may  be  at- 
tached to  them,  or  in  contact  with  them. 

In  this  manner  the  examiner  may  discover  the  presence  of 
the  leaves,  berries,  etc.,  of  poisonous  plants,  glittering  particles  of 
cantharides,  or  small  piecee  of  arsenic,  or  other  solid  poison.  A 
good  lens,  and  a  microscope  of  moderate  power,  will  sometimes 
succeed  in  discriminating  the  vegetable  tissues  which  may  in  this 
•way  present  themselves ;  or  by  showing  the  crystalline  forms  of 
saline  matters,  point  out  the  individual  poison  of  tliia  class. 
Where  inorganic  solids  can  be  picked  out  of  the  mass  on  the 
point  of  fi  nciulle  or  knife,  very  small  particles  may  be  not  imfre- 
quently  tested  pretty  satisfactorily  by  the  blowpipe,  in  the  hands 
of  a  competent  operator. 

Wlien,  again,  the  suspected  matter  is  in  a  fluid  stRte,  and  ap- 
parently of  a  homogeneous  kind,  or  where  the  fluid  jKtrtion  of  it 
has  been  separated  from  its  more  solid  part  in  either  of  the  ways 
pointed  out ;  its  physical  characters  will  occasionally  assist  in  de- 
tecting the  probable  existence  of  poison  in  it.  By  its  smell  the 
cRemiat  may  be  led  to  seek  in  it  for  volatile  poisons,  such  as 
pruasic  acid,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  savine  oO,  turpentine,  ammonia^ 
and  alcohoL  The  colour  may  distinguish  the  poison,  as  in  the 
case  of  salts  of  copper,  by  the  bluish  or  greenish  colour  which 
they  usually  impart  to  fluitk  ;  nitric  acid  will  sometimes  be  sus- 
pected by  the  canary  yellow  hue  which  it  imparts  to  organic 
fluids ;  as  also  sulpliuiic  acid  by  the  dark  colour  imparted  to 
same  fluids  by  this  poison.  Nitrate  of  silver  and  corrosive 
sublimate  not  oidy  coagulate  organic  fluids^  but  also  produce  in 
them  a  whitish  colour  by  combining  with  the  albumen  which 
they  contain. 

Should  no  clue  be  thus  gained  to  the  probable  poison  containetl 
in  the  fluid — rendered  neutral,  if  not  previously  so — it  may  be 
useful  to  dip  into  it  a  slip  of  bibulous  paper,  which  should  then 
be  placed  in  a  tube  in  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
subsequently,  if  no  change  of  colour  is  produced  on  the  pa])er,  in 
sulphide  of  annuitniuni.  In  this  way  the  presence  of  some  one  or 
other  of  the  following  mineral  poisons  may  be  shown  when  present 
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Tlie  precipitate,  if  any,  which  has  fallen  on  standing,  will  b»' 
some  one  of  the  metallic  poisons,  none  of  which  will  elude  detec- 
tion by  this  method.     This  process  was  first  proposed  by  Fresenius, 
and  admit,^  of  l)eing  applied  to  the  animal  solids  as  readily  as  to 
mixed  fluids  and  the  animal  fluids  and  secretions. 

The  course  thus  sketched  out,  when  followed  in  all  its 
details,  embraces  the  search  for  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
poisons  admitting  of  detection,  enables  the  examiner  to  form  a  veiy 
correct  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  poison  present  in  the  material 
submitted  tu  birn,  and  permiU  him  with  confidence  to  proceed  to 
the  special  examination  with  the  remaining  half  of  his  origiDal 
material.  This  will  afford  the  opportunity  of  verifjing  former 
results,  and  of  determining,  where  this  admits  of  being  done,  ths 
amount  of  the  particular  poison  discovered,  while  it  leaves  the 
examiner  at  liberty  to  select  the  method  which  experiejic*  has 
shown  to  be  best  adapted  for  the  verification  and  separation  of  the 
remains  of  the  particular  poison. 

Without  pretending  that  this  or  any  other  scheme  can  be 
looked  on  as  perfect  or  infallible,  or  as  capable  of  leading  to  the 
detection  of  more  than  a  lar^e  number  of  our  lM?st  known  and  best 
raarkofl  poisons,  1  have  given  it  as  the  one  wliich  I  have  myself 
followed  in  practice,  and  which  I  have  found  to  be  capable  of 
Imiug  worked  out,  in  wliole  or  in  part  with  Uderable  facility. 
Without  claiming  for  it  any  originality,  being  largely  indebted  to 
the  work  of  Presenius,  it  takes  a  wider  range  than  the  scheme 
promulgatetl  by  Tartlieu  and  Roussin  in  their  work  on  poisoning, 
as  they  leave  out  the  search  for  the  mineral  acids,  and  restrict  the 
number  of  individual  poisons  sought  for. 

To  complete  this  part  of  his  task,  one  duty  remains  to  be 
attended  to  by  the  medical  examiner  beyond  the  chemical  investi- 
gation, as  regards  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  or 
it  may  lie,  the  remains  of  food  out  of  tlic  body  with  which  poison- 
ous articles  may  have  been  found  mixed.  I  refer  to  the  micros- 
copical examination  as  distinct  from  the  chemical,  a  subject  which 
I  have  thought  it  best  to  reserve  for  separate  notice. 

In  the  physical  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomaeh 
and  intestines  which  was  ad\*i8ed  prior  to  commencing  the  chemical 
investigation,  you  will  remember  that  it  was  recommended  that 
the  matters  found  in  those  viscera  should  be  poured  into  and 
spread  out  on  a  clean  flat  dish  or  plate  of  glass,  and  exaniine^l  firal 
with  the  naked  eye  and  then  with  a  good  lens.  The  detection  by 
this  means  of  any  alterations  of  the  tissues,  or  the  presence  of  any 
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foreign  body,  will  demand  the  employment  of  the  microscope, 
beginning  with  a  magnifying  power  of  from  25  to  50  diameters, 
and  rising  to  one  of  from  250  to  300.  The  stomach  and  Intes- 
tines may  be  found  to  contain  alimentary  and  other  matters,  more 
or  less  broken  up  or  digested,  which  it  may  be  of  importance  to 
the  case  to  be  in  a  condition  to  discnminate  and  individualise. 
The  microscope  may  thus  detect  certain  tissues  and  elementaiy 
organs  characteristic  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  such  as 
muscular  fibres  striped  or  unstriped,  adipose  tissue,  woody  fibre, 
chlorophyll,  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  or  stomata,  or  the  starch 
granules  of  different  plants,  as  found  in  various  alimentary  matters, 
animal  or  v^etable. 
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LECTURE    XLV. 


GEJTKRAL  TOXlcoLOar — (Concluded), 

Imagiiutry  PoUoning — Teigned  Poiaoning — Siupeeted  Pouonsng — ImpvM 
— ^Acddental  Poisoning — Suicidal  Poisoning— Homicidal  Poiaoobi^ 

In  the  course  of  the  topics  which  we  have  hitherto  liecn  i 
discuss,  you  will  have  observed  that  I  have  taken  for  gran 
the  evidence  froui  one  or  mtire  of  the  different  sources  whi 
been  pointed  out  has  justiHed  the  suspicion,  if  not  the  «( 
of  poison  having  been  actually  in  oj>emtion  on  the  body. 
however,  are  constantly  liapi>ening»  both  in  ordinary  and 
legal  practice,  in  which  a  familiarity  with  the  nstial  fl 
poisons  is  demanded  of  the  practitioner,  even  although  in 
poison  has  either  been  actually  token  or  adminiatertrd. 
to  cases  in  which  the  poisoning  is  merely  imaginary,  or  fe 
fictitious,  classes  of  cases  often  of  a  very  embarrassing  kind 


to  deal  with.     Each  of  these  will  require  to  be  sliortlv  ^ 
to  here. 

First,  imaginary,  as  contradistinguished  from  r.  al  \A 
So  much  of  tlie  infonuation  on  the  subject  of  poisons  iind  ii 
which  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  had  been  acco 
is  of  so  uncertain  and  l(X)se  a  character,  that  we  are  unable, 
study,  to  sepiLi-ate  the  real  from  the  imaginaiy  ;  while  h 
room  is  left  for  doubt  that  the  confounding  the  effects  of 
diseases  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  times,  on  many  o 
led  to  deaths  Iwing  attril)iite<i  to  poisoning,  on  the  moeV 
factory  and  insufficient  grounds.  Such,  indeed^  was  I 
credulity  of  both  earlier  and  later  antiquity  on  ''  e 
poisoning,  tliat  it  rarely  happene<l  that  the  sudden  a  ^ 

death  of  any  eminent  person  had  to  l»e  recortled  Mithout 
attributed  unhesitatingly  to  poison  ;  while,  if  then;  was 
in  a  position  to  profit  by  such  an  opfx^rtune   reiiiuvul 
almost  as  a  matter  of  conree  set  down  as  the  agent  of  tl 
dcstniction,     Tliis  easy  credulity  was  favoured  by  the  vaci 
and   inaccurate    notions    uuiversjilly  ciu-rent   on    thia   ij 
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id  mysterious  subject  up  almost  to  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
ItThus  it  was  l»eli*.^ved  tlinl  there  were  poisons  wliicli  had  the  effect 
[of  destroying  life  at  any  stated  period  previously  determined  on, 
id  whose  action  did  not  commence  till  the  dute  thus  iixed  ;  that 
lere  were  others  capable  of  exactly  imitating  the  symptoms  and 
>rogress  of  natural  iliaeii.se,  or  even  of  occasioning  death  without 
ly  sulferLiig  or  outward  manifestation  whatever  ;  that  there  were 
mbstances  kuown  and  employed,  at  once  so  subtle  in  their  opera- 
ions,  speedy  in  their  efiecta,  and  at  the  same  time  so  free  from 
ibvious  properties,  as  readily  to  admit  of  being  disguised  in  a 
variety  of  ways.     How  small  is  the  grain  of  tnitli  contained  in  all 
i,  the  modem  toxicoh^gist  has  nf>  dilUcuUy  in  perceiving.     Tliere 
»,  it  is  true,  a  few  known  substances  which  in  small  quantities 
be  taken  into  the  syst^im  with  inipiinity  for  a  time,  and  which, 
ider  certain  conditions,  in  larger  doses,  or  when  long  persevered  in, 
ty,  by  their  accumulation,  idtimately  give  rise  to  severe  or  fatal 
;tfl,  as  in  the  cases  of  lead,  mercury,  and  iodine  amongst  in- 
lic,  and  digitalis,  colchicum,  and  ]>ru8sic  acid  amongst  organic 
it&nces.     All  this,  however,  comes  far  short  of  the  power  of 
ing  dormant  in  the  body,  witliout  harm,  for  a  certain  definite 
period  accurately  fixed  beforehand.     Again,  tliough  we  have  many 
jwisons  at  once  subtle  in  their  operation  and  apeeily  in  tlieir  effects, 
iVre  have  none  so  entirely  free  from  sensible  properties  as  to  admit 
rof  being  readily   disguised.      Arsenious  acid  makes  the  nearest 
[approach  to  this,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  secret  poison  known 
the  at[ua  tijfana,  whi<'li  in  the  sevent<»enth  century  destroyed  no 
'er  than  600  persons  iii  Rome,  Palermo,  Naples,  and  Paris. 
To  what  extent  imaginary  properties  were  attributed  to  sub- 
stances set  down  as  poisonous  formerly,  we   have  a  further  pro<if, 
in  the  undoubting  reception,  in  ancient  times,  nf  a  host  of  supposed 
poisons,  such  as  the  venom  of  the  live  toad,  bullock's  blood,  cliopped 
human  hair,  curdled  milk,  the  leech  when   swallowed,  the  pfiint  of 
the  st-ag's  tail,  the  sweat  of  diilcrent  animals,  etc.,  all  known  now 
to  be  inert 

Though  the  subject  of  imaginary  poisoning  has  now  Jnat  much 
of  its  fancied  imjrwrtance,  and  the  once  all  but  universal  belief  in 
its  frequency  and  danger,  it  yet  comes  before  the  modern  toxi- 
cologist  not  unfrequently  in  different  forms.  Nothing  is  more 
common,  fur  instance,  amongst  the  lower  orders  than  to  suspect 
that  noxious  or  poisonous  substances  have  been  taken  by  them 
in  certain  circumstances.  A  striking  feature  of  the  lirst  epidemic 
visitation  of  the  malignant  cholera  in  this  and  other  European 
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conatries  was  tlie  belief,  almost  univereally  spread,  amongst  the 
ignorant  portion  of  the  communities,  that  the  disease  in  question 
was  in  every  case  brought  on  by  poison  thrown  into  the  wells  fur 
that  purpose.  In  one  place  it  was  the  rulers,  in  another  the 
medical  men,  who  were  the  parties  obnoxious  to  these  suspicions. 
In  Edinburgh  this  uotion  waa  extremely  prevalent ;  and  in  Abe^ 
deen,  which  was  but  very  lightly  visited  by  the  epidemic,  it 
obtained  some  circulation  amongst  the  credulous  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  life. 

When  an  individual  in  this  class  is  seized  with  sudden  and 
severe  illness  after  a  meal,  or  after  drinking,  particularly  the 
latter,  he  is  very  apt  to  susj)ect  that  something  deleterious  has 
been  mixed  with  his  food  or  drink.  When  spirituous  liqunre 
have  been  indul^^ed  in,  it  is  always  the  bad  quality,  and  not  tl»e 
quantity,  that  causes  the  illness.  As  an  illustration  of  a  very 
common  form  of  this  delusion,  I  may  mention  the  following  case, 
which  occurred  to  me  while  writing  out  the  above.  A  woman,  who 
kept  a  lodging-house  in  Abenleen,  came  into  my  room  in  a  higWy 
excited  state,  crying  out  that  she  was  poisoned,  and  that  she 
should  be  dead  before  she  could  detail  to  me  the  particulars  of 
her  case.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  her  so  far  assured  as  to 
obtain  from  her  an  account  of  the  real  state  of  aflairs.  It  w«i 
then  learned  that  she  Imd  partaken  of  some  porter  with  a  female 
who  came  to  her  lodgings  on  the  previous  evening,  whose  sub- 
sequent conduct,  ahe  said,  had  l>oen  very  strange  and  suspicions ; 
that  she  Imd  i)erceived,at  the  time,  an  unusual  taste  in  the  porter; 
and  that  aiiice  that  time  slie  had  had  a  burning  heat  at  her 
storaachj  and  a  very  bad  taste  in  her  mouth.  She  had  not 
vomited  nor  purged ;  her  tongue  waa  much  loaded,  her  face 
flushed,  lier  manner  unsettled,  and  her  pulse  rapid  and  unsteady. 
There  was  no  evidence,  Ixowever,  to  coniirm  the  woman's  suBj>i- 
cions  ;  and  she  was  adWsed  to  take  some  castor  oil.  Tliis  advice 
did  not  satisfy  the  apphcant,  and  she  left  in  great  haste ;  most 
likely  to  tell  her  story  to  some  one  in  the  profession  who  might 
be  more  easily  satisfied  with  her  accoimt.  In  this  particuliir 
instance,  tlit-re  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  sensations  of  the  woman 
were  real,  and  her  sufferings  as  real,  though  much  exaggerated  by 
her  feai-s.  Tiie  state  of  the  tongue,  skin,  and  pulse,  showed  that 
she  was  labouring  under  the  effects  of  intemperance  from  the 
excess  of  the  previous  evening,  which  had  probably  been  greater 
than  she  was  willing  to  a^lmit.  Yet  the  nature  of  the  case  was 
at  once  made  evident  by  a  host  of  improbabilities  in  the  narrative 
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of  the  patient,  which  I  need  not  point  out,  as  they  were  chiefly 
iic'.giitive. 

The  following  instance  may  be  adduceil  U»  illustrate  a  not 
unfrt^[Ui;nt  class  of  causes  of  iuia^unary  ]MJi{^oui^;,^  In  1841  a 
youug  man  of  the  name  of  Lawrence  preijented  himself  to  me  and 
gave  me  the  following  history : — He  was  a  schoiilmiLster,  and 
had  some  years  before  his  visit  connected  himself  in  marriage 
with  a  wortliless  wouiau,  whom  be  liad  subsequently  been  com- 
pelled to  desert.  His  wife,  he  stated,  in  revenge,  endeavoured 
to  poi.sou  him,  and  iii  cousequeuce  he  suffered  on  ouii  occasion 
from  excniciating  pains  in  liis  bowels  after  partaking  of  some 
articles  of  food  to  wliich  she  hod  access.  He  further  stated  that,  in 
order  to  escajie  a  similar  danger,  he  had  for  some  moutlis  been 
mo^'ing  fi-om  place  to  place ;  having  \\Lsited  in  succession  Eilin- 
buxgh,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  lastly  Aberdeen.  He 
accustitl  hia  wife  of  following  him  eveiywhere  in  his  wanderings, 
and  conspiring  with  the  people  in  his  lodgings,  and  the  trades- 
people from  whom  he  purcliased  his  food,  to  drug  it  with  ai-seuic. 
In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  be  showed  me  some  butter, 
which  he  aninaetl  was  thickly  studded  with  particles  of  arsenic, 
though  the  butter,  on  examination,  looked  innocent  enough  of 
admixed  poison.  Tliere  was  no  dimbt  in  my  mind  that  this 
unfortunate  individual  had  l>een  for  some  time  lalKinring  under 
raonomaaia.  Ho  was  intelligent  and  sensible  enough  upon  every 
subject  except  the  one  he  dwelt  on,  the  suspicion  of  poison, 
doubtless  an  insane  dohision.  But  so  satisfied  was  he  upon  this 
subject  that  he  had  lodged  information  against  his  wife,  as  a 
poisoner,  with  the  law  authorities  in  the  towns  he  had  visited,  and 
did  so  witli  the  public  prosecutor  in  Alwrdeen. 

Suspected  differs  from  imaginary  poisoning  in  so  far  as  the 
belief  of  the  poisoning  is,  in  the  one  case,  confined  to  the 
party  who  suflei's,  and  in  the  other  to  those  about  him.  Botli 
forms  may  unite  in  the  same  case,  and  the  grounds  for  the  belief 
may  be  the  same,  and  usually  are  so  in  each. 

Although  it  is  not  so  common  now  as  formerly  to  look  ui>on 
the  deatlis  of  eminent  persons,  when  sudden  or  unexpected,  and 
when  tlicy  have  happened  opportunely  for  others,  as  attributable  to 
poison,  there  still  hngers  not  a  little  of  this  form  of  credulity  in 
lawless  and  despotic  countries ;  while  even  in  our  own  day  and 
land  parallel  instances  are  not  altogether  unknown.  In  ordinary 
medico-legal  practice,  it  is  no  uniisiml  thing  Lo  have  to  investigate 
cases  of  suspected  poisoning.     In  one  instance,  in  the  summer  of 
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1852,  a  sudden  death,  coupled  with  the  eArly  occuirenoe  of 
cadaveric  lividities  in  the  corpse,  led  a  practitioner  in  Aberdeeo 
to  pronounce  the  case  one  of  death  by  poison.  In  another,  some 
years  ago,  the  fact  of  a  gangrenous  state  of  the  mouth  followed 
by  death,  soon  after  the  swallowing  of  pills  prescribed  by  a  medicid 
man,  led  to  a  fonnal  investigation  of  the  cause  of  death  in  a 
person  in  Aberdeenshire.  In  another  case,  a  disinterment  wns 
had  recourse  to  by  the  law  authorities  to  have  the  cause  of  death 
cleared  up,  where  an  irregular  practitioner  had  prescribed  for  s 
woman  at  Ellon.  The  body  of  a  person  was  also  disinterre*!  at 
the  Spital  (Aberdeen)  and  examined,  some  years  ago,  on  a  ground- 
less suspicion  of  poisoning. 

In  the  above  instances  the  suspicion  arose  after  death.  In  the 
following  we  have  an  illustration  of  suspected  poisoning  during 
life.  It  affords  a  curious  example  of  the  influence  of  the  imagi- 
nation over  the  corporeal  functions. 

In  July  1838,  H.  J.  act.  25,  went  into  a  drug  shop  in  Union 
Street  (Al>ei'deeu)  to  purchase  an  ounce  of  laudanum.  Suspecting 
a  suicidal  pui'pose,  the  shopkeeper,  instead  of  laudanum,  gave  thu 
woman  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  which,  without  the  cheat 
being  detected,  was  swallowed  on  the  spot.  She  then  went  to  a 
second  drug  shop  in  the  same  street,  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
curing a  second  dose  of  what  she  had  asked  for  previously.  She 
was,  however,  followed  by  the  first  druggist,  and  handed  OA'er  to 
the  police.  When  seen  soon  after  at  the  police  office,  the  woman 
appeared  to  be  excited,  but  manifested  at  times  a  strong  deatre  for 
sleep,  though  the  j^upils  were  not  contracted  and  the  pidse  was 
strong.  Two  hours  afterwards,  in  spite  of  attempts  to  keep  the 
patient  awake,  she  ha<l  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep.  Conceiving  on 
tills  that  it  was  possible  that  the  woman  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  taking  laudanum  before  swallowing  tlie  rhubarb,  though  Uie 
pupils  i-emoined  natural,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  drawn 
off  by  the  pump,  but  exhaled  only  a  slightly  spirituous  odour. 

Feigned  or  factitious  poisoning  occurs  mostly  amongst  the 
lowest  classes  of  society.  A  jmrty  is  detected  in  some  crime,  or 
found  to  be  secretly  addicted  to  drink,  and  to  avoid  exposure  or 
punishment,  pretends  to  have  taken  some  deadly  poison.  Cases 
of  the  former  sort,  in  females  who  have  previously  borne  a  gt»i)»l 
character,  often  jtresent  themselves  in  police  practice.  An  in- 
teresting ca.se  of  the  latter  sort  is  detailed  by  Sir  Robert 
Cliristison. 

A  young  nianied  female,  in  the  seventh  month  of  preguaocji 
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"was  discovered  to  be  secretly  addicted  to  dram-drinking.  Annoyed 
at  being  detected,  she  pretended  to  be  very  ill,  and  to  have 
swallowed  areeuic  to  destroy  herself.  It  was  found  that  she  had 
bought  three  drachms  of  this  poison,  and  a  small  quantity  was 
found  in  the  bottom  of  a  t^^a-cup  in  which  she  said  she  had  mixed 
it.  The  remainder  of  the  jwwder  had  been  put  away.  The 
mdduess  of  the  symptoms,  however,  and  the  composure  with  wJiich 
she  complained  of  her  tortures,  led  her  friemls  to  suspect  that 
she  was  feigning.  When  examined  by  Christison,  he  could 
discover  no  proof  of  poisoning,  and  her  statements  and  answers  to 
questions  were  such  as  to  negative  the  fact  of  arsenic  liaving  been 
taken.  She  gradually  recovered  from  some  febrile  symptoms 
which  were  present,  and  in  two  days  admitted  that  she  was  quite 
well,  but  continued  to  insist  that  she  had  taken  the  poison. 

Imputed  poisoning  diflers  in  gemtral  from  fei'^ned  ]>oi8ni»iiig 
only  in  so  far  as  the  symptoms  which  are  feigned  are  iniputed  to 
the  agency  of  another. 

The  imputation  of  the  crime  of  poisoning,  by  feigning  or 
actually  producing  the  symptoms,  and  contriving  that  poison  shall 
be  detected  in  the  quarters  where  in  actual  cases  it  is  usually 
sought  for,  has  been  not  unfrequently  attempted.  It  is  very  easy 
for  an  artful  person  to  put  poison  into  food  and  accuse  another 
of  ha\ing  administered  it,  as  well  as  to  introduce  poison  into  the 
matters  vomited  or  discliarged  from  the  bowels.  It  is  not  likely  how- 
ever, that  such  a  party  should  go  so  far  as  to  swallow  poisou  under 
these  circumstances,  owing  to  the  salutary  dread  of  poisons  com- 
monly entertained  by  the  vulgar.  The  atrocious  vdlany  of  intro- 
ducing a  poisonous  substance  into  the  body  after  death,  with  tl.e 
view  of  accusing  on  innocent  pereon  of  the  crime  of  poisoning,  is 
said  to  have  l^een  committed  in  Sweden ;  an  occurrence,  the  possi- 
bility of  which  deserves  to  be  kept  in  view. 

Two  instances  of  imputed  poisoning  are  adduced  by  Sir  KoViert 
Christison,  of  one  of  which  I  shall  give  the  outlines.  Samuel 
Wlialle}'  was  indicted  at  York  in  1821  for  administering  arsenic 
to  a  w{mian  who  was  pregnant  by  him.  The  woman  swore  that, 
after  in  vain  proposing  means  to  procure  her  abortion,  WTialley 
sent  her  a  present  of  tarts,  of  wliiuh  she  ate  one  and  part  of 
another,  and  that  half-an-hour  afterwards  she  was  seized  with 
sjTnptoms  of  poisoning,  wliich  continued  for  a  long  time.  Arsenic 
was  found  in  the  remains  of  the  tarts  and  in  some  vomited  mat- 
ters. Thf^  absence,  however,  of  any  symptoms  of  irritant  poison- 
ing,  and  the   inconsistencies  in  the  woman's   account,  led  the 
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exammer  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  alleged  poisoning,  and  the 
accused  was  acquitted.  It  came  out  afterwards  that  tlie  woman 
had  conspired  with  another  female  to  impute  the  crime,  in  order 
to  punish  the  man  for  deserting  her  on  finding  that  she  was  inti- 
mate with  other  men. 

The  unreal  natiu-e  of  all  the  above  forms  of  so-called  poison- 
ing does  not  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  great  care  in  their  dis- 
crimination, while  they  call  for  much  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
toxicologist  in  pronouncing  a  decided  opinion  as  to  their  precise 
nature.  They  have  several  features  in  common  which  enable  us 
to  judge  of  them  as  a  class,  the  most  prominent  of  wliich  may  he 
here  adverted  to. 

1.  Little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  unsupported  state- 
ments of  the  patient.  In  the  cases  of  feigned  and  of  imputed 
poisoning,  the  purpose  is  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  practitioner. 
In  the  cA8e  of  imaginary  poisoning,  the  party  deceives  himself. 
and,  unintentionally,  would  involve  his  medical  attendant  in  the 
same  error.  In  suspected  poisoning  again,  facts  and  circumstances 
will  be  misrepresented  or  distorted  in  a  way  which  requires  a 
cautious  judgment  to  be  formed  from  them,  and  a  judicious  dis- 
trust of  their  accunwiy  or  reidity. 

Hence  the  importance  of  proceeding  in  such  inquiries  with 
caution.  TLb  ]iractitioner,  in  every  case,  should  proceed  as  if  he 
had  no  doubt  of  the  i-eality  of  the  poisoning.  When  the  patieat 
is  alive,  in  any  of  these  cases,  the  practitioner — allowing  hiiii 
apparently  credit  for  the  truth  of  his  statements,  and  seemingly 
sympathising  with  his  feai"3j  real,  imaginary,  or  assiuned — should 
request  him  to  give  a  full  history  of  existing  symptoms,  of  thar 
origin  and  progress,  of  their  relation  in  point  of  time  to  varioius 
meals,  and  of  the  mode  and  vehicle  in  which  the  supposed  poison 
was  administered.  The  same  course  shoidd  substantially  be  fol- 
lowed with  the  attendants,  witnesses,  or  others  interested  in  sup- 
porting the  patient's  statement,  either  during  his  lifetime  or  after 
liis  death,  in  cases  of  suspected  fatal  poisoning.  No  unprofessional 
person  can  go  through  such  an  onleal  without  bringing  out  many 
circumstances  irrecxmcilahle  with  the  idea  of  poisoning  generally. 
and  still  more  of  the  administration  of  a  particular  poison. 

2.  TFie  objective  features  of  the  case  should  all  Ix?  fully  and 
attentively  mastered.  On  such  occasions  it  will  seldom  or  never 
be  found  that  the  party  is  entirely  free  irom  some  complaint. 
Were  this  not  the  case,  the  diagnctsis  would  be  an  easy  task.  On 
the  cuntraiy,  it  will   u.siudly  be  seen   tlmt  there  is  some  illness 
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present,  more  or  less  real,  however  exaggerated  or  factitious.  In 
imaginary  poisoning  tliere  will  be  iliaortlt;r  of  th«  digestive  or^^ana, 
irritation  of  the  alimentary  tul>e,  febrile  or  inflammatory  83'inptom3, 
with  or  without  delusions  or  halhicinations  showing  that  the  mind 
is  disordered.  In  suspected  pfjiaoning  the  same  circumstances  will 
have  served  as  the  groiinda  of  the  suspicion.  In  feigned  and  im- 
puted poisoning,  if  there  be  no  illness  to  give  a  colour  to  the  im- 
posture, there  will  be  a  fictitious  disorder  produced.  In  all 
these  cases,  therefore,  it  should  first  he  settled  whether  or  not 
there  be  any  actual  departure  from  the  state  of  health.  This 
done,  the  additional  evidence  which  the  ejecta  and  dejecta,  if  any 
such  are  produced,  are  cajMible  of  affording,  should  l)e  expLscated, 
care  being  taken  to  ascertain  that  poison  has  not  been  purposely 
or  malicionsly  added  to  these.  AVith  this  view,  if  necessary, 
means  shoidd  be  bad  recourse  to  for  having  the  patient,  or  thoae 
about  him,  secretly  watched. 

Lastly,  in  none  of  the  cases  we  are  considering  is  the  medical 
jui-ist  justified,  in  a  case  of  importance,  and  where  active  disease  is 
found  to  exist,  in  decirling  positively  that  poison  has  not  been  ex- 
hibited without  a  previous  chemical  examination,  both  of  the 
suspected  articles  of  food  or  drink,  and  of  the  ejected  matters, 
where  these  have  been  preserved.  Even  then  he  is  only 
authorised  to  say  that  no  medical  proof  exists  of  the  administra- 
tion of  poison,  and  tliat  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  such  could  have  been  the  case.  A  chemical  investigation,  in 
a  case  of  difficulty,  will  sometimes  lead  to  the  proof  of  the  reality 
of  an  apparent  instance  of  feigned,  suspected,  imaginary,  or  im- 
puted poisoning,  which  otherwise,  from  the  improbabilities  of  the 
circumstances,  might  appear  to  be  unreal. 

Of  this  I  had  an  illustration  at  the  outset  of  my  practice,  in 
the  case  of  an  old  man  in  Aberdeen,  whose  case  seemed  to  be  one 
of  at  once  imaginary  and  imputal  poisoning.  This  person 
accused  a  relative  who  lived  with  him  of  giving  him  arsenic  in  re- 
peated doses,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  his  property  after  liis 
death.  His  story  was  bo  unlikely  to  be  tnie,  his  narrative  was 
inconsistent  with  itself  and  with  circumstances,  and  he  was  other- 
wise such  a  crack-brained  personage,  that,  in  spite  of  the  severity 
of  the  symptoms,  which  were,  besides,  rather  anomalous,  I  shoidd 
have  been  inclineil  to  regartl  his  case  as  one  of  imaginary  poison- 
ing, but  for  the  detection  of  arsenic,  chemically,  in  tlie  matters 
von»it4?d  in  my  presence. 

Si»  much  for  the  unreal  forms  of  poisoning.      Real  pninonin^ 
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as  contradiBtinguished  from  these,  presente  itself  in  three  forms: — 
Ist,  accidental  ;   2d,  Huicidal ;  and  3d,  homicidal  jxiisoning. 

1.  Accidental  poisonings  are  but  too  oonuuou  in  tliis  couDtry, 
from  the  culpable  negligence  of  tradesmen  in  dispensing  from  the 
some  shelves  articles  of  food  or  medicinep  and  the  most  deadly 
drug  or  poison.  The  carelessness  of  parents  and  nurses  too  often 
exposes  children  to  fearful  risks  in  this  way,  while  such  articles 
are  veiy  freely  exposed  in  the  view  of  the  weak,  the  careless,  and 
the  inexperienced,  to  their  occasional  detriment  or  destruction. 
The  contamination  of  water  by  lead  pipes  and  cisterns,  the  use  of 
copper  vessels  in  culinary  operations,  the  practice  of  laying  down 
poisons  for  the  extermination  of  vermin  from  fields,  gardens,  and 
dwelling-houses,  the  adulteration  of  common  articles  of  food  and 
drink,  the  artificial  colouring  of  pickles  and  confectionary  by 
poisonous  articles,  and  the  sale  of  tainted  or  unmarketable  fish, 
flesh,  or  molluscs,  are  all  so  many  sources  of  occasional  exposure 
to  accidental  poisoning. 

We  need  not  go  far  to  seek  for  illustrations  of  tliese  remarks. 
One  can  scarcely  take  up  a  newspaper  without  encountering  some 
of  these  forms  of  accidental  poisoning,  and  if  we  add  to  these 
the  vast  nuiikhers  of  deatlis  in  this  form  from  overdoses  of  alcohol 
amongst  the  intemperate,  and  in  the  parties — not  few — who 
habituate  themselves  to  the  use,  or  rather  abuse,  of  chloroform  and 
cliloml  hydrate,  a  very  extended  list  of  such  deaths  could  be 
readily  made  up.  Of  the  purely  accidental  poisonings  from  mis- 
taking noxious  articles  for  harmless  ones,  the  instances  cannot  Iw 
few,  though  they  must  be  very  far  exceeded  by  those  from 
adulterated  or  vitiated  articles  of  food  or  drink.  Of  the  accidents 
happening  in  the  former  of  these  ways,  I  have  already  had  occasiou 
to  notice  some  cases  where  poisons  were  inadvertently  swallowed, 
and  may  add  a  few  more  of  these.  The  case  of  the  three  women  in 
Justice  Street,  who  mistook  arsenic  for  flour»  might  have  seemed  « 
very  unlikely  occuiTence,  but  it  admits  of  being  paralleled.  A 
child  of  eight  years  mistook  for  water,  and  drank,  half  a  cupful  of 
sulphunc  acid.  A  labourer  at  work  at  an  empty  house  in  the 
Green  (Al)erdeen),  finding  in  a  eupboaixi  a  l>eer  bottle  containing 
the  same  acid,  mistaking  it  for  wliisky,  partook  of  so  much  of  it  as 
to  cause  his  death  on  the  following  day.  The  same  fate  overtook  h 
man  in  the  SKUie  stitiet,  who,  getting  out  of  l>i;d  during  the  night 
after  a  debauch,  drank  oil  of  vitriol  standing  in  a  vessel  on  the 
table  of  his  bedroom.  At  Tarves  (Aberdeenshire)  in  October  1870 
a    person,  finding  in  a  store  a  bottle  of  carbolic  acid,  kept  by 
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a  grocer  for  sale  to  fanners  for  washing  their  sheep,  believing  that 
he  Iiail  to  do  with  hitt-ers,  swallowed  fmin  one  to  two  ounces  of 
the  thiiil,  and  died  in  Rtiuteen  hours.  An  outline  of  this  case  was 
ptiblislied  at  the  time  by  Dr.  Alex.  Ogston  in  tlie  British  Medical 
Jour7ial  for  1371.  But  perhaps  a  greater  instance  of  combined 
carelessness,  stupidity,  and  recklessness  could  scarcely  be  produced 
than  the  following.  In  January  1860  a  man,  passing  the  shop  of 
^groccir  and  druggist  at  Forgue  (Aberdeenshire),  gave  ordere  for  a 
dose  of  "  physic  powder  "  (compound  powder  of  jalap);  to  be  called 
for  rm  liis  return  from  a  visit  in  the  vicinity.  This  was  about  two 
o'clock  afternoon.  He  came  back  for  his  medicine  and  went  home, 
a  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  shop,  and  at  bedtime 
swallowed  what  he  believed  was  the  jalap,  but  which  was  half  a 
draehm  of  con'osive  snhlimate.  In  the  coiu^e  of  the  afternoon  the 
vender  ha<l  discovered  his  mistake,  biit  gave  no  notice  of  this  to 
his  customer,  who  died  in  great  pain  on  the  fourth  day. 

Much  tact  and  experience  is  often  required  on  the  part  of  the 
practitioner  in  detecting  the  reul  nature  of  these  accidental  cases, 
as  most  of  the  poisons  thus  partaken  of  are  slow  in  their  operation, 
the  poisoning  being  \isually  of  the  chronic  kind,  and  closely  simu- 
lating orilinary  disease. 

The  plea  of  accidental  poisoning  may  be  set  up  by  the 
poisoner  to  shield  him  from  the  consequences  of  liis  crime.  This 
can^  liowever,  rarely  he  of  any  avail  to  him  in  a  criminftl  case. 
As  I  had  already  occasion  to  observe,  the  medical  investigation, 
set  on  font  to  determine  the  faut  of  poisoning,  will  usually  bring 
out  the  intention,  on  his  part,  with  sufficient  clearness  to  cut  him 
off  from  this  line  of  defence  ;  while,  again,  the  l^al  investigation 
will  have  been  directed  to  the  same  point ;  the  proof  of  administra- 
tion lifting  usually  an  indispensable  part  of  the  evidence  to  l>e 
adduced  on  the  part  of  the  public  prosecutor.  Where,  however, 
a  plea  of  this  soit  is  likely  to  l)e  advanceil,  the  prat:titioner  should 
be  ctu'eful  to  confine  his  evidence  to  the  medical  facts  of  the  case, 
leaving  the  moral  and  circumstantial  evidence  to  be  dealt  with  l»y 
the  court,  with  whom  it  properly  should  rest. 

2.  Suicidal  poisoning  frequently  comes  before  the  prafesaioual 
man  in  private,  as  well  as  in  medico-legal  practice.  For  suicidal 
purposes,  such  poisoua  as  are  best  known  to  the  public,  and  which 
may  be  most  easily  procured,  are  oftenest  chosen  ;  such  as  arsenic, 
laudanum,  prussic  acid,  sugar  of  lead,  or  oxalic  acid.  A  few  of 
the  less  known  and  obvious  poi^ous  are,  however,  occasionally 
resorted  to  with  this  view  ;  such  as  the  mineral  acids  and  alkalies. 
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the  protosulpliate  of  iron,  nux  vomica,  or  the  salt3  of  copper  or 
mercury.  Tim  selection  of  the  particular  poison  on  the  jjart  of 
the  intending  suicide,  is  often  a  matter  of  accident,  No  doubt 
the  belief  that  the  death  b  an  easy  one,  has  given  prominence  to 
one  or  two  poisons  in  the  annala  of  self-destruction.  This  has 
been  especially  the  case  with  laudanum,  and  latterly  prussic  acid 
in  this  countiy,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  and  arsenic  on  the  Continent 
The  intending  suicide,  however,  does  not  always  calculate  thus. 
The  readiest  agent  is  laid  hold  of,  whatever  this  may  be.  A  par- 
ticular poison  will  be  the  prevailing  one  for  a  time,  from  tlie 
notoriety  given  to  it  by  some  cclebmted  trial,  from  its  employment 
by  some  celebrity  of  the  moment,  or  from  its  having  recently 
been  brought  into  notice.  When  the  suicidal  tendency  is  strong, 
it  often  overcomes  the  natural  dislike  to  harsh,  nauseous,  or 
ollbnsive  substances,  and  the  fear  of  their  giving  rise  to  the  most 
hideous  tortures.  This  is  most  striking  in  the  case  of  tlie  mono- 
maniac, though  the  same  unusual  occurrence  may  be  met  with  in 
others.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  female  about  23,  whose  case  I  had 
occasion  to  notice  in  the  28th  volume  of  the  Briiish  and  Foreign 
Mr.dko-Cki'nLrgical  Review ;  this  person,  apparently  in  her  soimd 
mind  and  sober  senses,  deliberately  swallowed  such  a  quantity  of 
bichromate  of  potass  as  to  cause  her  death  in  less  than  eight 
hours. 

It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  the  suicide  uses  a  slow  or  uncertain 
poison.  Few  persons  would  have  courage  to  use  a  substance 
which  would  require  for  its  effects  a  frequent  repetition  of  the 
dose,  although  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  witness  a  second  or  third 
attempt  at  self-destruction  where  the  first  attempt  has  failed 
from  the  inefficiency  of  the  dose. 

3.  Homicidal  poisoning  has  been  but  too  common,  from  an 
early  period  of  history  up  to  the  present  time.  Many  circum- 
stances favour  the  commission  of  murder  in  this  way.  It  requires 
but  littlo  courage  Ui  effect  it  on  the  part  of  the  criminal;  it 
demands  no  co-operation  with  accomplices,  and  no  tedious  pre- 
paration on  Lis  part,  while  the  means  are  but  too  accessible,  and 
opportunities  usually  not  very  difficult  to  be  found.  Nothing  in 
most  instances  occurs  to  give  warning  to  the  \ictim,  or  to  put 
him  on  his  guard  against  an  injuiy  for  which  he  is  furnished  with 
no  means  of  defence.  No  species  of  murder  is,  therefore,  so  Iwisc 
or  cowardly  as  this.  The  crime  too,  in  itself,  shows  an  amount 
of  coijluesa  and  deliberation  which  aggravates  its  guilt.  It  is 
generidly  committed  in  violation  of  relative  or  domestic  duty  and 
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confidence,  and  too  frequently  evinces  that  unrelenting  and  bar- 
barous depravity  which  can  witness  unmoved  the  BufTt'riiigs  of 
its  victim  for  days,  nay  even  months.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  tliat  society  should  look  on  the  poisoner  with  no  ordinary 
horror  and  disgust ;  or  that  the  law  should  doom  him  on  conviction 
to  a  severer  punishment  than  otlier  oH'endera.  It  is  well  for 
society  that  such  feelings  exist  in  the  public  mind^  and  that  the 
checks  afforded  by  the  stringency  and  severity  of  the  laws  should 
suffer  no  relaxation.  Something  more  than  this,  nevertheleaSj  is 
imperatively  called  for  to  prevent  the  continuance  and  extension 
of  this  gangrene  in  the  social  body.  This  conviction,  which  is 
spreading  in  our  own  country,  has  been  acted  on  for  many  years  past 
in  other  European  states,  where  very  stringent  restrictions  have 
been  put  on  the  custody  and  sale  of  every  kind  of  known  poison. 
The  legislation  forced  so  recently  on  our  own  government  does 
not  meet  the  urgency  of  the  case. 

Notliing  appears  to  me  more  providential  thau  tlie  circum- 
stance, that  the  ignorant  and  the  lower  classes — by  whom  crimes 
against  the  person  are  mostly  crmimitted — have  but  a  very  limited 
acquaintance  ^nth  the  host  of  substances  accessible  to  all,  and  which 
might  with  facility  be  turned  to  fatal  account  by  them.  Were 
they  possessed  of  but  a  tithe  of  the  information  on  this  subject 
placed  in  the  hands  of  scientific  and  educated  individuals,  the 
facilities  of  the  crime  and  the  chances  of  escaping  detection,  would 
be  fearfully  increased. 

Beyond  the  general  notions  gathered  from  the  reported  cases, 
we  possess  little  definite  information  as  to  the  statistics  of  either 
criminal  or  accidental  poisouings.  As  to  the  relative  frequency 
^vith  which  the  individual  poisons  are  employed  in  practice,  our 
know^ledge  is  also  very  limited,  and  is  in  fact  confined  to  tlie  par- 
tial and  imperfect  results  deducilile  from  the  statistical  tables 
drawn  up  by  the  govemmeuts  of  this  country  and  France.  From 
the  former  source,  we  gather,  taking  the  l\egistmr  General's  returns 
for  England  and  Wales  for  the  five  years,  from  18C3  tol8C7 
inclusive,  that 

Opium  and  its  prepamtions  give  .         .       628  cases. 
Prussic  Acid  and  its  prcpamtious .  .        182      „ 

Arsenic  .         .         .         .         83     „ 

Oxalic  Acid       .  .  .  66"     „ 

Strychnia .         .         .         .         .         .  G 1      „ 


1020  cases. 
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The  Mineral  AciVIs 
Mercurial  preparations 
Pho8phoru8 
Carbolic  Acid     . 
Eemaiulug  poisons 


Total  cases  .        1241 

The  results  of  the  French  tables  do  not  differ  much  from  the 
above. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  similar  tables  are  not  issued  yearly ; 
although  we  must  admit  that  they  convey  rather  au  imperfect 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which — at  least  as  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned — the  crime  of  poisouiug  prevails.  In  the  first  place, 
these  returns  only  compriae  the  deaths  from  poison,  while  again, 
they  are  manifestly  defective  with  respect  to  the  individual  poisons. 
Some  recent  disclosures  have  shown  that  under  the  present  system 
of  conducting  coroners'  inquests  in  England,  where  post-moitem 
inspections  are  rarely  performed  unless  the  mmour  of  poisomng 
be  so  strong  that  it  would  become  a  public  disgrace  to  neglect  it 
— persona  die  from  poison,  they  are  buried,  and  their  deaths  are 
registered  as  having  occurred  from  natural  disease. 

€)n  this  point  the  remarks  borrowed  from  Dr.  Davies*  pam- 
jjhiet  on  buTgh  reform,  published  several  ^'ears  ago,  are  as  apj;)osite 
at  the  present  time  as  when  they  were  offered,  and  the  following 
cases  which  he  gives  from  his  own  knowledge  of  -Manchester 
deserve  repetition. 

1.  A  person  was  foimd  either  dead  or  dying.  More  than  one 
medical  man  of  eminence  seeing  the  body  within  a  few  minuter 
of  the  seizure,  pronounced  the  party  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
apoplexy.  It  was  subsequently  proved  that  the  death  arose  from 
drinking  hydrocyanic  acid. 

2.  A  person  died  in  what  was  considered  by  the  surgeon  and 
the  physician  attending  to  have  been  a  fit.  Opium  was  found  in 
the  stomach. 

3.  A  person  was  attended  by  a  physician  and  a  surgeon  for 
some  hours.  The  illness  and  death  were  ascribed  to,  and  treated 
by  them  as  apoplexy ;  but  it  was  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that 
he  died  from  laudanum. 

Such  cases  as  these  strongly  establish  the  necessity  for  not 
sufiering  the  consideration  of  expense  to  deprive  the  art  of  suicide 
or  murder  of  that   salutary  check — the  certainty  of  detection. 
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They  also  point  to  the  imperative  necessity  that  exists  for  medical 
men  being  better  acquainted  'with  the  effects  of  poisons,  than 
unfortunately  is  yet  the  case.  In.  the  above  instances  the  grossest 
ignorance  vras  displayed  by  the  practitioners  in  attendance,  there 
being  very  obvious  points  of  distinction  between  the  symptoms  of 
apoplexy,  or  convulsions,  and  those  produced  by  prussic  acid  or 
opium. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  INSANITY. 

In  the  ordinary  case  the  following,  filled  up  in  duplicate,  is  all  that  is 
required  in  Scotland : — 

MEDICAL  CERTIFICATE,  No.  L 

I,  the  undersigned, 
being  a  (') 

and  being  in  actual  practice  as  a  0 

hereby  certify,  on  soul  and  conscience,  that  I  have  this  day,  at  (*) 

in  the  County  of 
separately  from  any  other  Medical  Practitioner, 
visited  and  personally  examined  (*) 

and  that 
the  said  is  ft  C) 

and  a  proper  person  to  be  detained 
under  Care  and  Treatment,  and  that  I  have  formed  this  opinion  upon 
the  following  grounds,  viz. — 

1,  Facts  indicating  Insanity  observed  by  myself:  (*) 

2.  Other  facts  (if  any)  indicating  Insanity  communicated  to  me  by 

others  (') 


Dated  this 
hundred  and 


KaTM  and  Mtdical  | 
DuigTuUion,       ) 

Place  of  Abode, 


day  of 


One  thousand  Eight 


(1)  Set  Mt^  i^  qualifieaiton  entUUng  the  per- 
$(meert(Ji/ingtoffranttk€certyieaU:t.g.Uewibw 
of  th«  Royal  College  of  Phyriclmna  lu  Edlnborgh. 

(S)  Pfayiriciui  or  Borgaon,  or  oiktnoim  of  the 
ooMmay  be. 

(8)  InteHtkettnetOHdnwrnbtrofmekotmiif 
any),  or  cihtr  likt  partieuktn. 


(4)  Ineert  DeeiffiuUion  and  Rettdenee,  and  if  a 
Pamper  $taU  m>. 

(6)  Lunatic  or  an  insane  person,  or  an  idiot^ 
or  a  penKm  of  nnaotuid  mind. 

(«)Seatftt«>ieti. 

(7)  SSate  ike  UtfiunuaAam,  and  frtm  vikim  de- 
riMd. 
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When  the  case  is  pressing,  as  where  the  patient  is  violent,  or  makes 
determined  attempts  on  his  life,  etc.,  the  following  certificate,  signed 
by  (me  medical  practitioner,  may  be  used,  and  the  patient  committed 
at  once  to  an  asylum,  without  waiting  for  the  usual  forms  to  be  gone 
through : — 


CERTIFICATE  OF  EMERGENCY. 


{This  CertijkaU  atUhorisat  the  deUntion  of  a  Patient  in  an  Asylum^  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  three  days,  without  any  order  hy  the  Sheriff,) 


I,  the  undersigned, 

being  (') 

hereby  certify,  on  soul  and  conscience,  that  I  have  this  day,  at  ^ 

,  in  the  County  of  ,  seen  and  personaUy  examined 

,  and  that  the  said  person  is 
of  unsound  mind,  and  a  proper  Patient  to  be  placed  in  an  Asylum. 

And  I  further  certify  that  the  case  of  the  said  person  is  one  of 
Emergency. 


Dated  this  day  of  One'  thousand  eight 

hundred  and 

(1)  state  medical  qualification.  (2)  State  place  of  examlnjitioii. 


CERTIFICATE  IN  CASES  WHERE  LUNATICS  HAVE  BEEN 
CHARGED  WITH  ASSAULT,  ETC.,  UNDER  25  AND  ^Q 
VICTORIA,  CAP.  54. 

I  hereby  certify,  on  soul  and  conscience,  that  I  have  this  day,  within 

the  Aberdeen   Prison,  visited  and  examined  C.  M ,  presently  a 

prisoner  there,  and  that  I  consider  him  a  Lunatic,  and  in  a  state 
threatening  danger  to  the  lieges  (or,  offensive  to  public  decency). 

(Signed)  M.D. 

Aberdee-V,  27th  September  18 — . 


In  England  the  certificates  differ  only  in  a  few  words  from  those 
used  in  Scotland ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  Certificate  of 
Emergency.     I  append  one  of  the  usual  English  forms : — 


CERTIFICATES  OF  INSANITY, 
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MEDICAL  CERTIFICATE. 

ScUed,  (?,)  No.  3. 


,  the  umli-rsif^iieii, 

and  being  in  actual  practice  aa  a  (h)  hereby  Certify, 

That  I,  on  the  day  at  (c) 

in  the  County  of 
(i)  separately  from  any   other  medical  practitioner,   personally  exa- 
mined (e) 

and  that  the  said  is  a  (/) 

and  a  proper  person  to  be  taken  charge  of 
and  detained  un<ler  Care  and  Treatment,  and  that  I  have  formed  tliis 
opinion  upon  the  following  gi-ounds,  viz. — 

1.  Facts  indicating  Insanity  observed  by  myself  (^) 

2.  Other  facts  (*/  any)  indicating  Insanity  communicated  to  me  by 
others (A) 


fircxED.     In'amr, 
Place  of  AhodA,. 


Dated  this  day  of 

Hundred  and  Seventy 

(a),  Acn  «<  ybrfi  Ou  ipiaUJkat'vm  tnHtling  tXe 
ftrto%  oiTtifi/ing  (o  pracfiM  oj  a  |iAv#ieian,  rur- 
gmM,  or  afdtiUflory;  4C.  yrn — FVIlow  of  the  Royal 
College  iji  Physlclani  In  London. 

(6)  Fhjndcljkn,  Surgeon,  or  apothccarjr,  «  IKe 
aue  DMiy  ba. 

(e)  Uert  ifmrt  iKe  ctreet  and  Hinbrr  9f  tA<  Kt>UH 
{ifany\  or  oikrr  Hk€  pariUmtan. 

(J)  In  any  tOMt  tehtrt  man  0\£tn  cm  wMicai 


One  Thousand  Eight 


txrtiflaiU  U  rtipiirtd  by  tkU  Jet,  A^n  i^umi 
ttpantely  ttom  viy  other  roedle«i  pnctltlinier. 

(«)  A.  B.  of ,  iiuerl  ngidtnat  mmd  prq/bK 

*toii.  Of  oeeupatton  {i/anjf). 

{/]  LanAtio,orAnMlot,tfrapenonoriiBi<ran(l 
mtiid. 

(9)  //en  Halt  t\t  fiuU, 

{k)  Hsn  MbtU  titt  iw/vrmalion,  ami  fnm 
teheim. 


Full  information  on  these  and  other  j>ointa  of  InRanlty  may  be 
obtained  from  the  study  of  Dr.  Lyttleton  S.  Winslow's  Mannnl  of 
InsanUy,  which  contains  much  information  on  the  subject  arranged  in 
a  very  handy  fonn. 
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APPENDIX  IL 


VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  MEDICO-LEGAL  REPORTS. 

AS  REQUntED  IN  SCOTLAND,  IN  CASES  OF 

I.  Assault. 
IL  Sudden  death  from  natural  causes. 

III.  Death  from  non-natural  causes. 

a.  When  nothing  suspicious  is  found  on  the  inspection, 
ft.  When  marks  of  violence  are  observed. 

IV.  Infanticide. 

V.  Recent  delivery. 
VI.  Rape. 

a.  Examination  of  the  woman. 
6.  Examination  of  the  man. 

•  l._MEDICO-LEGAL   REPORT  ON  A   CASE   OF 
ASSAULT  (No.  1251). 

I  hereby  certify,  on  soul  and  conscience,  that  on  Thursday,  the  second 

day  of  March  1 8 — ,  I  visited  and  examined  M.  A.  M'L ,  residing 

in  Number  seventeen  — • —  Lane,  Aberdeen  ;  that  I  observed  a  wound 
with  sharp  edges  on  the  left  cheek,  an  inch  below  and  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  eye,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  extending, 
at  its  deepest  part,  down  to  the  bone ;  that  I  consider  it  such  a  wound 
as  might  be  produced  by  a  pocket-knife  ;  that  I  also  observed  a  bruise, 
two  inches  in  greatest  diameter,  on  the  back  of  the  left  forearm ;  that 
I  visited  her  again  this  day,  and  found  her  almost  recovered  from  her 
injuries^  and  that  I  do  not  consider  her  life  to  have  been  in  any  danger 
from  them. 

(Signed)  M.D. 

Aberdeen,  Itk  March  18—. 


IL— MEDICO-LEGAL   REPORT  IN  A   CASE  OF   SUDDEN 
DEATH   FROM   NATURAL   CAUSES  (No.  1322). 

We  hereby  certify,  on  soul  and  conscience,  that  on  Saturday,  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  December  1 8 — ,  we  inspected  the  dead  body  of  S.  K , 
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aged  sbcty-five,  residing  in  Number 


Street,  Stricben,  Aber- 


I 


deenshiro,  and  tben  lying  there,  when  the  following  appearances  pre- 
Bontod  thcmseltes,  viz. — 

Exienially — ^Tlie  joints  rigid.  The  pupils  of  tho  eyes  natural.  Tlie 
fh)nt  of  the  hotly  generally  pale,  the  Imck  parts  purplish.  Gr*^eii  dis- 
coloration on  the  front  of  the  holly.  Nothing  else  unusual  observable 
on  t!»e  exterior  of  the  body. 

Inti'rnalhj — The  outer  covering  of  the  brain  (dura  mater)  adherent 
to  the  skull.  The  blood-vessels  at  the  base  of  the  brain  fatty.  Tho 
mouth,  throat,  an<l  gullet  natiiral  The  Eul)stAnce  of  ih^  heart  fatty,  ita 
right  cavities  filled  witJi  blood,  pailly  fluid  and  partly  as  black  and 
yellow  clots^  its  left  cavities  containing  only  a  little  duid  blood. 

Tho  lefty  hmg  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  chest  by  ohl  adhesions  ; 
tlie  right  luni^  and  the  lining  menibn\ne  of  the  right  cavity  of  tlie  chest 
coated  with  yellow  fleshy  matter  (fibrine) ;  and  the  right  lateral  ca\ity 
of  the  chest  containing  thirteen  ounces  by  measure  of  yellow  opaque 
fluid.  Tho  upper  division  of  the  left  lung  of  a  red  colour,  dense  and 
firm  (camificd),  its  lower  division  loaded  with  dark  blood  and  white 
frothy  fluid  {oidematous) ;  the  upper  and  lower  divisions  of  the  right 
lung  in  similar  conditions,  though  to  a  less  degi*ee. 

The  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  fatty,  and  loaded  with  dark  blowl. 

Nothing  else  unusual  observable  within  the  cavities  of  the  head, 
chest,  or  belly,  or  about  tho  top  of  the  spine. 

We  further  certify,  on  soul  an<l  conscience,  that  from  this  inspec- 
tion we  concluded  that  S.  K had  died  from  disease  of  the  lungs, 

and  of  their  investing  membrane  (pleuro-pneumonia) — the  result  of 
natural  causes. 

(Signed)  M.D. 

da  IU>, 

Striciten,  Zdih  December  IS—. 


IHa.— MEDICO -LEGAL  REPORT  IN  A  CASE  OF  DEATH 
BY  DROAVNING— CIRCUMSTANCES  UNIvNOWN  (No. 
1296.) 

We   hereby   certify,  on  soul  and  conscience,  tliat   ou    ATonday,   the 
eighteenth  day  of  October  18 — ,  we  inspectt^d  the  dead  body  of  A. 

C ,  theri  lying  in  his  house,  Number  ten Street,  Aberdeen, 

when  the  foUowmg  appearances  presented  themselves,  viz. — 

ExternolUj — The  body  was  fidly  clothed,  the  clothes  being  undia- 
turbe(L  It  was  that  of  a  well-formed  and  well-developed  jwrson,  ap- 
parently about  thirty  years  of  age.  The  front  of  tho  body  generally 
palo.  A  faint  blush  of  redness  over  the  face.  The  back  parts  of  the 
head  and  trunk  of  a  deep  red,  interspersed  with  rounded  patches  of 
reddish  purijle.  The  expression  of  tho  features  calm.  The  pupils  of  the 
eyoi  widely  opened.    White  watery  froth  at  the  lips  and  nostrvU.  TVvfe 
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joints  stiff.  Tlie  skin  of  thr  palms  of  tli<^  hands  and  the  soles  of  the 
foel  bit-ached  ami  WTinklfd,  The  male  organ  spnii-erect.  Th**  appear- 
ance kno>m  as  "  gooseskin  "  on  tlie  front  of  the  tlnglis.  Nothing  else 
unusual  ol>sorval»le  on  the  exterior  of  the  body. 

InicrnaUy — The  scalp  bloody.  A  slight  excess  of  fluid  blood  in  the 
veins  on  the  surface  of  the  brain.  The  point  of  the  tongue  pressed 
against  and  marked  by  the  fnmt  teeth.  Tlie  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet, 
naturaL  Liglit  watery  froth  in  the  windpipe,  the  lining  membrane  of 
which  was  sliglitly  reddened  throughout.  Water  in  thf  lower  part  of 
the  windpipe  tind  in  its  larger  subdivisions.  Four  riunces  by  measure 
of  red  watery  fluid  in  eaeh  of  the  lateral  cavities  of  the  chest.  The 
lungs  expanded,  loaded  with  dark  fluid  Idood,  and  giving  out  from  their 
cut  surfrtces  a  copious  light  watery  froth.  Dark  fluid  blood  in  quantity 
in  the  right,  and  sparingly  in  the  left,  ca^-ities  of  the  heart.  Liver, 
sjileen,  and  kidney.s,  loaded  with  dark  blood.  Water,  ndxed  with  ali- 
mentary matterB,  in  sornf*  quantity  in  the  stomach.  Nothing  else 
unusual  observable  within  the  C4ivities  of  the  head,  chest,  or  belly,  or 
about  the  top  of  the  spine. 

We  further  certify,  on  soul  and  conscience,  that  from  this  inspoc- 

tion  of  the  body  of  A,  B ,  we  are  of  opinion  that  ht*  had  recently 

dte<l  by  drowning. 

(Signed)  


do. 


M.D. 
M.D. 


AoEnoEEN,  18/A  Oelahn  IS — . 


IIlB,— MEDICO  LEGAL   REPORT   IN    A   CASE  OF  DEATH 
BY   EXTERNAL   VIOLENCE   (No.  1223). 


We  hereby  certify,  on  soul  and  conscience,  tliat  on  Monday,  the  first 
day  of  January  18 — ,  we  inspected  the  dead  Iwdy  of  II.  C ,  resid- 
ing in Street,  Aberdeen,  atul  then  lying  there,  when  the  follow- 

ing  appearances  presented  themselves,  viz. — 

ExUvMiUy — Minute  abnisions  of  the  skin  on  the  prominent  parts 
of  the  left  temple  and  chee!i,  and  on  the  Imck  of  the  left  elbow.  The 
body  emaciatetL  The  surface  of  the  Iwdy  pal*!.  The  joints  flaccid.  Tlie 
pupils  of  the  eyes  natural.  Nothing  else  unusual  oliaervable  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  Wly. 

InlemaUy — llie  scalp  bJoiHly.  A  thin  layer  of  fluid  blood  under.the 
investment  (fascia)  of  tJie  muscle  of  the  left  temple.  Rather  more  blood 
than  usual  on  the  surface  of  the  bniin,  paiticularly  on  its  left  side,  and 
over  the  right  side  of  the  little  brain  (cerebellum). 

The  mouth,  throat,  gullet,  an<l  air-passages,  natural.  Tlie  heart  and 
its  valves  healthy,  and  containing  only  a  little  fluid  blood,  in  equal 
quantities,  in  its  lateral  cavities.  The  lungs  pale,  containing  little  blood, 
but  a  considerable  quantity  of  white  frothy  fluid  (o&dcmatous). 
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Several  superficial  i-ents,  mostly  in  a  lojigitudinal  ilirection,  in  tho 

A  Jui-ge  invgular  rent  in  the  urinai*y  bladder,  with  lilood  effused 
around  its  edges.  Twenty  ounces  hy  lueaimro  of  bloody  Huid  in  the 
caWty  oi  the  belly,  ooHected  at  its  lower  i)ai't  (pehis),  containing  clot* 
of  blood,  and  rxhalinj^  a  tirinous  sraelL 

Nothing  else  unusual  observable  within  the  cavities  of  the  head, 
chest,  or  belly»  or  about  tho  top  i»f  tlie  spine. 

We  fiu'ther  certify,  on  soul  ^ud  conscience,  that  from  this  inspec- 
tion we  concluded  that  H.  C had  died  from  injuries  to  the  head, 

«pleon,  and  bladder,  the  result  of  external  violence. 


(Signed) 
do. 


—  M.D. 

—  M.D. 


ABRfinREK,  1«£  Janitarif  18—. 


IV.— \rEDICO-LEf;AL    KEPOUT    IN   A    CASE   OF 
INFANTlGir>E    (No.  13G1). 


\Vc  hereby  certify,  on  soul  and  conscience,  that  on  Tuesday,  tlie 
fourth  day  of  September  1 8 — ,  we  examined  the  contents  of  a  deal  box, 
handed  over  to  one  fif  ua  by  Constable  deorge  D ,  of  the  Aber- 
deenshire jinlice  foree,  and  then  lying  in  the  police  deadhouse  of  Alwr- 
deen,  when  tlie  folh>wiiig  apjiejirauces  presented  themselves,  viz. — 

The  box.  wlien  opened,  wa.s  fovind  to  contain  a  lirown  wincey  petti- 
coat, stained  with  blooil,  ]iartly  tittid  and  soaked  into  it,  and  partly 
clotted  and  lying  on  it ;  there  was  also  a  patch  of  greenish  matter 
(meconium)  on  the  petticoat :  it  further  cuntainetl  a  red  flannel  petti- 
coat, also  stained  with  blood.  To  both  these  articles  we  affixed  sealed 
labels,  which  we  signed. 

Wrapjied  closely  in  these  petticoats  was  the  body  of  a  female  child, 
winch  w/iH  found  to  weigh  six  and  three-cjum'ter  pounds  imperial 
weight,  and  to  measure  twenty  inches,  tho  navel  l>eing  in  tlie  centn^  of 
its  length.  It  was  phnnp  and  well-formed.  The  .stiifat-e  of  the  bddy 
pale  and  sligbtly  mottled  with  puri>le,  mostly  on  the  back,  face,  and 
heAd.  White  cheesy  matter  in  the  groins  and  annpit^.  Twelve  inelies 
of  the  navel-string  remained  attacheil  to  the  Wly,  it-a  free  exti-emity 
appearing  to  have  been  irregularly  divided,  and  imsecured  by  any  liga- 
ture. The  navel-string  flabby,  somewhat  flattened,  and  partly  ujitwisted. 
Tho  siuface  of  the  body  smeari^d  witli  blood.  Tho  joints  stifl".  The 
Angers  and  toes  Iw'nt,  and  their  nails  blue.  The  skin  of  the  i)alras  of  tlie 
hands  bleached  and  wrinkled.  The  pupils  of  the  eyes  slightly  dilated. 
Nothing  else  unusual  observable  on  the  exterior  of  the  body. 

Intei'iialhj  — The  scalp  cont^iining  rather  more  blootl  than  usual. 
Two  minute  rounded  dots  of  effused  blot)d  on  th*;  inner  surface  of  tho 
scalp.   Tlie  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet  natural.    The  mndpipe  containin^^ 
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watery  froth.  The  hings  expanded,  partly  covering  the  heart-hag,  and 
the  part  known  aa  tho  "  thjTnua  gland  ; "  their  margins  partly  rounded 
partly  8har]) ;  their  surfaces  of  a  pink  colour,  shghtly  mottled  with 
darker  patches ;  the  air-cells  on  their  surfaces  exi)auded — they  floated 
huoyantly  in  water,  in  whole  and  in  every  part,  before  and  after  firm 
compression,  and  with  tht.^  other  contents  of  the  chest  attached  ;  they 
crepitated  on  lM?ing  cut  and  himdled ;  abundance  of  minute  air-bubbler 
escaped  from  them  when  compressed  under  water,  and  when  com- 
pressed in  the  air  frothy  duid  nud  blood  issued  from  them.  Numerous 
minut*  rounded  dots  of  effused  blood  on  the  surfaces  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  the  part  known  as  the  "  thjinus  gland," 

The  heart  containing  fluid  blood.  The  blood  cliaiinels  i)eculiar  to 
the  infant,  at  and  before  birth,  open  and  uncoutractod. 

The  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  loaded  with  blood  ;  the  kidneys  con- 
taining one  or  two  gritty  particles  (uric  acid). 

Tlie  stomach  containing  a  few  air-bubbles,  mixed  with  glairy  mat- 
tor  (mucus).  The  small  gut  floating  in  water.  The  urinaij  bladder 
empty.  The  right  middle  ear  containing  red  fluid,  the  left  filled  with 
air.  "A  Iwny  point  in  the  gristle  at  the  lower  end  of  the  thij^h-bone. 
Nothing  else  nuusual  observable  within  the  cavities  of  the  head,  chest, 
or  belly,  or  about  the  top  of  the  sj^ine. 

We  further  certify,  on  soul  and  conscience,  that  from  this  inspec- 
tion we  concluded  that  the  child  had  been  l>om  at  or  near  the  full 
term  of  it«  mother*8  pregnancy  ;  that  it  had  been  alive  and  b;ul 
breathed  at  or  about  the  time  of  its  birth,  and  that  it  had  died  from 
smothering. 

(Signed)  M.D. 

do.  M.D. 

Abekdeek,  G/A  SipUmher  18—. 


v.— MEDICO-LEG.VL   REPOriT    IN   A   CASE  OF 
DELIVERY  (No.  1312). 


RECENT 


We  hereby  certify,  on  soul  and  conscience,  that  on  Monday,  the  twentieth 

day  of  November  18—,  we  visited  and  cxaminoil  M.  M ,  residing  in 

number  fifly-oun Street,  Aliordeen  ;  that  wc  found  her  in  l»e<l  ;  her 

face  pale  ;  a  dark  brown  ciivle  annuul  her  nipples  ;  a  thin  yellowish  fluid 
issuing  from  her  breasts,  wliich  were  somewhat  knotty  and  swollen,  on 
compressing  them  ;  a  narrow  brown  b'nc  on  the  front  of  her  belly,  l*x- 
tending  betweon  the  pit  of  the  stom.toh  and  the  centre  of  the  share 
bone  (pubcs)  j  the  walls  uf  the  belly  relaxed,  and  shvaked  with  pink 
lines ;  a  rounded  tumour,  varying  in  size  from  time  to  time,  under  the 
surface  at  the  lower  part  of  the  belly ;  her  forebirth  bloody,  relaxed, 
and  presenting  a  recent  rent  at  its  entrance  ;  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
admitting  of  the  introduction  of  the  forefinger,  which,  on  removal 
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from  the,  forclnrth,  was  coatod  with  a.  fluid  having  a  peculiar  Bmell  ; 
— and  lliat,  from  ilic  above  apiiearances,  we  ^vere  ofoiiiiiiori  tliat  she  had 
recently  giveu  birth  to  a  child  at  or  near  the  full  torm  of  her  preg- 
nancy. 

(Signed)  ]M.D. 

do.  M.D. 

Adebdeen,  Sfltfi  AtfWffiA^  18—. 


VIA— MEDICO-LEGiVL   KEPORT    IN    A    CASE   OF    ILVPE 

(No.  1349). 

Examination  of  the  Woman, 

We  horohy  certify,  on  soul  and  conscience,  that  at  two  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  twenty-third  day  of  May  18 — ,  wc  ex- 
amined tlio  person  of  J.  R ,  then  in  the  farmliouso  of ,  parish 

of  ,    Aberdeenshire,   when   the  following  appearances    presented 

themselves,  viz. — 

The  skin  under  the  eyes  discoloured  and  reddish  brown.  Dried 
blood  in  the  right  nostril,  within  and  at  the  back  of  the  right  ear. 
Bluish  discoloration  and  swelling  at  the  liack  of  both  ears,  on  tho  side 
of  the  neck  below  them,  and  on  the  cheek  in  front  of  the  left  ear.  A 
minute  wound  on  the  !eft  sitlo  of  the  tongue,  at  a  point  opposite  tho 
upper  eye-tooth.  A  linear  scratch,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  on 
the  front  of  tho  left  wrist  near  the  ball  of  tho  thumb;  and  a  simi- 
larly-sized scratch  on  the  front  of  the  right  thigh,  imnictiiately  above 
the  knee-pan. 

The  parts  at  tho  entrance  of  tho  forcbirth  (labia  majora  and 
minora)  bruised  and  swollen.  And  the  stntcturo  known  as  the  **  hymen  " 
toni  and  bloody  at  its  hinder  part.  A  semi-transparent  jelly-like  sub- 
stance about  the  entrance  and  in  the  canal  of  tho  ftirebirth,  wluoli,  <>u 
being  examined  under  the  microscope,  was  found  to  contain  tho  bodies 
known  as  seminal  animalcules,  and  abundance  of  minute  rounded  bodies 
(pus  cells). 

AVe  also  examined  tho  chemise  of  tho  said  J.  E — ,  and  observed 

on  ite  front  part  two  itregularly  rounded  spots  of  a  grayish  colour, 
stift*,  OS  if  starched,  with  slightly  thickened  borders,  and  which,  on 
being  breathed  upun,  exlmled  a  characteristic  odour.  These  spots  on 
being  examined  microscopically,  were  found  to  contain  seminal  ani- 
malcides. 

We  further  certify,  on  soul  and  conscience,  that  from  tliis  examina- 
tion of  the  i>erson  and  chemiflo  of  J.  R we  came  to  the  conclusion 

that  she  had  recently  had  sexual  coneioctiou  with  a  man,  and  that  iu 
all  probability  the  connection  had  not  boon  voluntary  on  her  part. 


(Signed) 
do. 


M,D. 

M.B.C.M. 


AozttDEEX,  2Mk  Mat/  ^1 
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VIr— MEDICO-LEGAL    REPORT   IN   A   CASE    OF   RAPE 

(No.  71). 

Examination  of  the  Man, 

I   also   certify,  on   soul  and   conscience,   that  I  this    day   examined 

A.  F ,  then  in  the  "watch-house  of  Aberdeen ;   that  I  found  on 

different  parts  of  his  face,  and  on  his  left  hand,  scratches  and  spots  of 
blood,  as  also  a  scratch  on  his  penis. 

(Signed)  M.D. 

Abjekdeen,  16iA  October  1837. 
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^L  ChuiuK'S  liiinl,  di.siiittM.'iiraiicc>  of  scar  left 

rflntwcntivt*  injurie,H  from,  443. 

■               by.  «0. 

in  dead  bodie.^  349. 

W           in  cji»»8  of  mspecked  rape,  113.  ' 

inllicted  during  life,  440. 
indicted  nfli'V  dealb,  440. 

■  Chwt,  ffouu-Isof,  485. 

■  Chitty  on  Uie  1i'«hI  test  of  msaiiily,  315. 

rvliitivi*  Hizi'  of,  tn  wi-upou,  43fi. 

rtii  liuiiJ  iiit^rvalK,  ^'20. 
ChjIihfU,  ;ip|»-arafm'  of  hymen  in,  10J. 

Contused  womidH,  441. 

Coolinj;  of  tlif  l"Mly  ufter  death,  368. 

Child-munlei    and    boiuicidr'.,    dintini-tinn 

Coroner's  inqnrst^  cxiuiiinntinn  at,  15. 

bftwccD.  253. 

fi*cs  for  attendttUL-e,  11. 

ChlaiiHinata  uterina,  137- 

jioflition  of  niedieal  man  at,  11. 

Cltlorine  an  a  inc*na  for  TnAldnir  dark  linir 

Corpus  glandubwuui,  163. 

IkUt,  CI. 
ChoTew  liand  in  the  drownwl,  605. 

luteum,  164. 

Inteum,  Kpurious  or  false,  165. 

Cholesterini',  212, 

Intouni,  true,  165. 

(."icAtriofji  nf  woundx,  426. 

lutoum,  valuation  of,  166. 

Circulatory  system,  iiuiiries  of,  ottecU  of, 

meniitrttdc,  166. 

483. 

Cretins,  semi^:retinH,  288.                                                  i 

iujurifs  of,  progiKwis  in,  483. 

Criminal  in-stitutions  of  Scotland,  4. 

Citt-bosU  of  III..  Hvpr  in  the  new-boni,  262. 

institutions  of  Endand,  6. 
in.ititutions  of  India,  7. 

Civil  <;(mrt«,  ixjsition  of  the  mcditftl  jurist 

in,  10. 

inHtitutious  of  British  colonies,  7. 

CHtorifj,  wtatf  of,  in  virjrins  101. 

institutian.s  of  the  United  Statca  of 

hyiKTtrophy  of,  50. 

America,  7. 

Cognitiifu  in  r.utt's  of  wciik  oiintl,  295. 

iDittitntiou!*  of  France,  7. 

dcgTPi'    nf   Wfjik-niinilMneM    war- 

institutions of  Oemiany,  8. 

ranting.  2I>8. 

eiiQHeK  of  infiutt*!!  death,  266. 

Coitinn  withont  niplniv  of  hvinpu,  lOS. 

rriminiitinij  eviilcnre,  21. 
«>ypsorchide8,  78,  80. 

t'oko,  Lord,  un  Im-id  inlvrviils,  320. 

Cold,  diwth  by,  .'".55. 

<  iippinji,  ili-flippoa ranee  of  the  marks  from, 

Colonies,  rriminal  inHtitntinnn  of.  7. 

.^8. 

Colastnini,  Iflo. 

Cuticle,  jKDst-niortem  detachment  of,  388.                          1 
Cumtor  (touts,  appouitment  of,  to  persons 

CYnnn,  di-jtth  hy,  .%7. 

sigits  of,   in    x>cr9ons    (hUiug  into 

of  weak  mind,  295. 

water,  499. 

Cutis  anseiinji  afu* r  ftuddi^n  deuth,  fi05. 

Comato-Ofliihyxia,  dfuth  hy,  368. 

in  the  drowned,  504. 

Cnnibufitibility,  iirutrnmtnml,  of  the  body, 

Cut  throat,  homieifUI,  423. 

463. 

anifidal,  423. 

Combiibtiou,  RiKUitjinrouH  humrui,  483. 

Conijiulsory  iitteiidftuce  of  ntedical  men  at 

Deaj.Mi'tihm   in    its  medico-legal  rela- 

coroner'^ inqncat,  11. 

tions,  327. 

«tt<indrtnre  at  Jifpi  (ignition,  11. 

Deas,  Ixrnl,  on  dA-rwomoniii,  310. 

on  the  legal  test  of  insanity,  817. 

Oonoealed  insatiitv,  325. 

SL'x,  inv»«tigation  of  cfl«<w  i)f,  65. 

Dcftil  boilieo,  (piestiou  of  abortion  in,  350. 

Concmtniuiit  of  birth,  35. 

question  of  delivery  iii,  360. 

CoDi.n»'ncsH  in  giving  I'vidcni-p,  27. 

identity  of,  350. 

Conrn?«ion,  fffects  of,  420. 

trares  nf  violence  in.  350. 

of  the  brain.  431. 

direi-tions  for  ritonling  decomposi- 

of th«'  biain,  progiiosi*  iu,  481. 
of  the  .Hpine,  4,11. 

tion  of,  383. 

Dentil,  medico-legal  relations  oi;  346. 

without  hn^ul  uiurks  of  injur)*,  430. 

defmition  of,  860. 

Concussions  of  the  trunk,   ]>rogiiosi(i  in. 

nigi\n,  363. 

433. 

testa  of,  .365. 

Cumiultjiiions  lietwccu  medical  men  1»cfiin> 

reality  of,  347. 

tlie  trial,  25. 

imme<linte  causes  of,  351. 

Contnsion,  420. 

immediate  precnrsors  of,  351. 

definition  of.  433. 

modfts  of,  351. 

appeanincea  of,  433. 

by  syncDW,  354. 

without  ecchymosis   437- 

hy  aiiiemia,  3.'^4. 

('rtectji  nf,  429. 

by  lUithcniii,  354. 

of  Ihebiiiin,  431. 

by  neuro- paralysis,  354, 

of  bniin,  AjqicHrance  uf,  43C>. 

by  a»phyxi«  (apncwi),  356. 
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Death  by  coma,  367. 

by  comato-asphyxiai  858. 

from   syncope,    after   falling   into 

water,  498. 
from  coma,  after  falling  into  water^ 

499. 
summaiT  of  causes  of^  357. 
forms  of,  353. 
from  bums,  461. 
by  cold,  655. 
by  drowning,  497. 
by  banging,  521. 
by  beat,  558. 
by  hemorrhage,  484. 
by  lightning,  560. 
by  mechanical  violence,  354. 
by  misadTenture,  412. 
by  overlaying,  265. 
by  smothering,  647. 
by  starration,  562. 
by  strangulation,  637. 
by  suffocation,  547. 
apparent,  861. 
simulated,  864. 
morbid  states  simulating,  363. 
changes  in  the  body  after,  360. 
data  for  determining  the  period  of, 

348,  396. 
examination  of  the  suspected  mur- 
derer, 400. 
extinction  of  the  vital  functions  as 

a  sign  of,  363. 
in  the  uterus,  signs  of,  218. 
causes  of,  in  the  foetus  in  utero,  254. 
by  fractures  in  utero,  268. 
by  wounds  in  utero,  269. 
by  dislocation  in  utero,  270. 
of  the  infant,  during  birth,  from 

accidental  causes,  256. 
of  the  infant,  during  labour,  from 

criminal  causes,  266. 
of  the  infant,  during  labour,  from 

natural  causes,  255. 
of  the  infant,  after  delivery,  from 

accidental  causes,  261. 
of  infant,  after  delivery,  from  crimi- 
nal causes,  270. 
of  infant,  after  delivery,  from  natural 
causes,  261. 
Declaration,  examining  children  on,  35. 
Decomposition  of  the  dead  body,  382. 
agents  modifying,  382. 
modified  by  disease,  383, 
data  for  estimating  the  stage  of,  395. 
Defective    ossification    of   infant's    skull, 

259. 
Defence,  agent  for,  precognition  by,  15. 
Defloration,  definition  of,  88. 
signs  of,  in  adults,  105. 
signs  of,  in  old  fctnales,  106. 
signs  of,  at  remote  periods,  115. 
Defloration,  seminal  stains  in,  105. 
Scotch  law  regarding,  116. 
English  law  regarding,  116. 


Delirium  in  its  medico-le^  relations,  326. 

tremens  in  its  medico-legal  relaitoiu^ 
326. 
Delivery,  questions  relating  to,  150. 

operative  interference  during,  150. 

duty  of  accoucheur  during,  150. 

legal  responsibility  of  the  acoonchenr 
during  160. 

malpraxia  during,  150. 

feigned,  162. 

proo&  of  recent,  at  foil  time,  158. 

proofs  of  recent,  from  the  woman 
while  alive,  154. 

proofs  from  the  in&nt ;  vidd  Birth, 
Abortion,  and  InCuiticide. 

duration  of  appearances  of  recent 
157. 

occasional  absence  of  marks  of 
recent,  158. 

valuation  of  signs  of  recent,  160. 

signs  of,  in  the  dead  body,  163. 

diseases  in  tJie  uterus  which  nugfat 
be  mistaken  for  the  signs  of  pre- 
vious, 167. 

previous,  at  remote  periods,  1S2. 

proofs  of  premature,  154,  162. 

si^ns  of  early  abortion,  161. 

without  woman's  knowledge,  168. 

daring  sleep,  168. 

after  the  woman's  death,  168. 
De  luuatico  inquirendo,  writ,  S12. 
Dementia,  meaning  of,  323. 

diagnosis  of,  323. 

legal  consequences  of,  323, 

restraint  in,  324. 

adventitia,  301. 
Dentition,  first  commencement  of,  36. 

second  commencement  of,  36. 
Destructive  monomania,  308. 
Dialysis  of  poisons,  589. 
Diaphragm,  rupture  of,  449. 
Dipsomania,  309. 
Direct  testimony,  19. 
Discoloration,  post-mortem,  386. 

of  skin  after  contusion,  435. 
Disease,  factitious,  338. 

feigned,  334. 

latent,  342. 

in  fceta!  lungs,  effects  of,  237. 
Disinterment  of  bt^es,  406. 
Dislocations,  464. 

in  utero,  270. 
Disorganisation,  442. 
Down  on  new-bom  infants,  38. 
Dropsy  in  the  new-born  infant,  262. 
Drowning,  death  by,  497. 

modes  of  dying  from,  498. 

phenomena  of,  500. 

post-mortem  signs  of,  601. 

external  signs  of,  504. 

internal  signs  of,  607. 

special  signi  of,  514. 

review  of  s"gns  of,  613. 

of  infants  i  i  the  uterus,  510. 
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Drawnififf,  wlu-ther  «cc'tdeut&l,  BUtcicUl,  or 
iiomiciilAl,  515. 
flk  pnst-mortcm  iiisiM'ction  in,  518. 

Drown  tsL  IkxHph,  enwiouK  on,  518. 
1^  bodies,  iimrks  of  rioUnce  on,  616. 

ttofliM,  poiAona  in,  fil8. 
M   Drtuikcnncw  in  the  prognosu  of  wounds, 

Ductus  artrriosuH,  Period  of  Rla<nir«  of,  215. 
DuuLt,  mtMiicjil  evidence  in,  21. 
Dupont'fl  titat  of  dpntli,  3i>6. 
Duties  of  medico]  attendant  in  susfiicioiu 

cnjf««,  30. 
Dyeing  the  luiir,  methods  for,  60, 
Dying,  proecM  of,  352, 
dei'hiratiniis,  19. 
Dynemic  death,  354. 

EaRj  stat«}  of  the  middle,   in  new-born 

children,  241. 
£cchyino<iui  after  eontusioD,  434. 

aitiifttion  of,  437. 

Bheonco  of,  after  injiirii'8,  437. 

fyotn  natural  canw.s,  437. 

subentaneous  appeamntTc  of,  439. 

variations  in  diAappeantnoo  of,  43G. 

latent,  43G. 

ptuictiform,  of  scnlp,  256, 

puut'tiform,  in  smothrring,  652. 

Xmiictiform,  in  atill-bom  children, 
653. 

imnctifonn,  valuation  of,  654. 

on  child's  nock  can-ted  by  tho  navel 
string,  260. 
BcdewMtical  eourta,  position  of  the  medical 

jnmt  in,  10. 
Emetics,  aw  of,  in  naiftoning,  507. 
Emphysema  of  fa-taJ  Inngs,  232. 
England,  criniinol  institntions  of,  6, 
Euglinh  law,  re^^anling  complete  birth,  246. 

law,  definition  of  in«anity  in,  286. 

procedure  in  cosei  of  weak  miad, 
295. 
Ephilis,  137. 

Kpi^IMidiii,  L'lmractimi  of,  80. 
RpisjuuUiLDa,  impotence  of,  80. 
Ergot  of  rye,  1  J>7. 
Krosions  on  drovnied  bodie*,  618. 
Erotorawiia,  309. 

Emkine  on  the  legal  teat  of  insanity,  816. 
Eonachs,  choractera  of,  78. 

impotence  of,  78. 
Ei-idence  exnccted  from  the  medical  jurist 
in  law  courts,  10. 

of  medical  jurist  on  the  precognition, 
nature  of,  12. 

conciseness  in  giving,  27. 

imperfetrt,  27. 
Examination  at  coroner'd  inquest,  15. 

at  preco^iition,  13. 

of  infants  in  cn-sca  of  infanticide,  27S. 
ExhoTOiition  of  l>fldief>,  din'ctions  for,  406. 

of  bodiea,  dangere  attending  the,  406. 
Kxtra-utcrine  pregnancy,  147< 


Extra-uterine  pregnancy,  dingnoais  of,  148, 
Extrophy  of  the  bladder,  appearance  of,  79. 
of  the  bluddor,  iirntol^nre  from,  79. 
Extroversion  of  the  blodJer,  61. 

Facies  Hippocrotica,  881. 
Factitions  diseases,  333, 

poisoning,  626. 
Factory  Acts  referring  to  age  of  childnm, 

35. 
Farts,  inference  drawn  from,  2. 
Fallnptan  hibea,  obliteiation  of,  86. 
Faults  in  medical  witue^ees,  81. 
Fees  for  attendance  at  coroner's  inquest, 

for  attendance  at  precogniiion,  11. 

for  attendances  nt  the  trial,  18. 

for  chemical  analysis,  12. 
Feigned  diseases,  334. 

insanity,  325. 

polioning,  626. 
Fine  for  non-appearance  at  the  trial,  18. 
Fingers,  llfxe<l  ulate  of.  after  death,  381, 
Firearms,  wounds  by,  451. 
Fleisclimami's    exix'rirncnta    in    hanging, 

Fly  stains  simulating  those  from  blood. 

470. 
Fiiitol  heart  sounds  in  pregnancy,  146. 

vessels,  closure  of,  216. 
Fcetna,  active  movements  of,  141. 

active  movements  of,  diagnosis  of, 
142. 

active   movements,   simulation  of, 
143. 

passive  movements  of,  character  of, 
144. 
Folio  raisonnante,  306. 
Food  in  the  new-bom   infant's  stomach, 

239. 
Footprints,  identiii cation  by,  62. 

size  of,  62. 

bloody,  identification  by,  63. 

metho<ls  of  preserving,  62. 
Foramen  ovale,  period  of  uloeuro  of,  215. 
Fossa  navicularis,  stati'  of,  in  vii^ns,  101. 
Fonbert's  test  of  death,  366. 
Fonrchette,  state  of,  in  virgins,  101. 

causes  of  rupture  of,  101. 
Fractures,  464. 

spontaneous,  464. 

front  slight  causes,  465, 

in  utero,  269. 

of  the  skull  in  tlie  new-bom  infant, 
268. 

of  tlie  ribs,  prognoiis  of,  487. 

of  skull,  prognosis  in,  480. 

signs  of  production  during  life,  466 

sipns  of  production  after  deaUi,  466. 

Without  eifuaion  of  blood,  440. 

diagnona    of   weapon    producing, 
from  shape  of,  466. 
France,  criniiual  institutiuns  of,  7, 
Frost  eiythyms,  3S0,  557. 
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Gall-bladdee,  detachment  of,  from  liver, 
i45. 

rupture  of,  446. 
Gall-due^  occlusion  of,  in  the  new-bom, 

262. 
Gardiner  Peerage  cause,  190. 
Garroting,  644. 

Generative  organs,  external,  want  of  the,  83. 
Genital  malformations,  45. 

ii^uries  produced  by  other  bodies 
tjbian  the  penis,  106. 
Genitals,  diseases  of,  in  children,  04. 

stote  of,  in  i)ro8titute8,  100. 

state  of,  in  rii'gins,  100. 
Germany,  criminal  institutions  of,  8. 
Gonorrhoea  following  rape,  91. 

diagnosis  between,  and  other  dis- 
onarges,  114. 

spurious,  in  children,  95. 

spurious,  diagnosis  of,  96. 
Graafian  vesicles,  164. 
Gravidine,  138. 
Cfravis  odor  ptterpcriit  156. 
Guiacum  teat  for  blood,  471. 

test  with  sweat  stains,  473. 
Gunshot  wounds,  451. 
Gynandri,  51. 

Haeuike  Ckystals,  471. 
Hemorrhage,  proofs  of  death  from,  484. 
Hair,  dyeing  the,  60. 
Hall,  Dr.  Marshall's,  teat  of  death,  865. 
Hanging,  521. 

cause  of  death  in,  521. 

asphyxia  in,  622. 

coma  in,  522. 

syncope  in,  622. 

phenomena  of  death  by,  524. 

modifying  circumstances  in,  525. 

effects  of  weight  of  body  in,  523. 

external  appearances  in,  527. 

effects  of  ligature  in,  522. 

groove  on  neck  in,  527-533. 

internal  appearances  in,  527. 

during  life,  proofs  of,  625. 

valuation  of  signs  of  vital,  529. 

circumstantial  evidence  in,  534. 

marks  of  violence  in,  632. 

whether    accidental,     suicidal,    or 
homicidal,  531. 

suicidal,  cases  of,  533. 

appearance  in  judicial,  523. 

post-mortem  inspection  in,  534. 

examination  of  groove  on  neck  in, 
535. 

and    strangulation,    diagnosis     be- 
tween, 640. 

resuscitation  after,  525. 
Head,  measurements  of  the,   in  ncw-lwni 
infants,  38. 

wounds  of,  prognosis  in,  479. 
Hearsay  evidence,  19. 
Heart,  ruptures  of,  447,  485. 

wounds  of,  486. 


Heart,  sounds  of  the  fo^t^,  146. 

state  of,  after  fatal  spinal  injuries, 
482. 
Heat,  death  by,  658. 

increase  of,  after  death,  370. 

loss  of,  after  death,  368. 
Hermaphrodites,  impotence  of,  79. 

marriage  of,  64. 
Hermaphrodism,  meaning  of  the  t«Tm,  49. 

classification  of,  49. 

causes  of,  50 

in  the  female  (androgynse),  50. 

in  the  male  (gynandri),  61. 

1^^  questions  relating  to,  54. 

niles  for  the  examination  in  cases 
of,  54. 
Hernia  as  a  cause  of  impotence,  80. 
Homicide,  definition  of,  409. 

divisions  of,  409. 

causes  of  death  in  case  of,  411. 

circumstances  modifying,  410. 

limit  of  fatal  illness,  412. 

laws  of  (Alison),  412. 

medical  evidence  in  cases  of,  411. 

and  child   murder,  distinction  be- 
tween, 253. 

Kebbaty,  case  of,  417. 
Homicidal  cut  throat,  diagnosis  of,  423. 

monomania,  310. 
Hydrocele  as  a  cause  of  impotence,  80. 
Hydrostatic  test,  229. 

mode  of  performing  230. 

objections  to,  230. 

positive  inference  from,  230. 

negative  inference  from,  237. 
Hymen,  appearance  of,  in  virgins,  102. 

appearance  of,  at  puberty,  102, 

apjiearonce  of,  in  children,  102. 

I>osition  of,  in  adults,  105. 

accidental  rupture  of,  103. 

rupture  of,  in  coition,  102. 

uiiniptured  by  coition,  103. 
Hypertrophy  of  heart,   et*'.,  in  the  new- 
born, 262. 
Hypospadiaus,  61. 

impotence  of,  80, 
Hypostjuses,  external,  378. 

internal,  381. 
Hyjwstatic   injection  of  the  dura  mater. 

391. 
Hysteria  after  blows,  432. 

Idektity,  questions  where  a  medical  man 
is  concerned,  57. 

in  the  living,  57. 

means  for  concealing,  58. 

means  for  establishing,  63. 

in  the  dead,  65. 

mistaken,  cases  of,  67. 
Identification  of  articles  produce<l,  15. 

from  momentary  hght,  64. 

by  footprints,  62. 

from  the  mark  left  by  a  blow  with 
a  key,  65. 
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MenLifirstwii  fmm  tlie  mode  of  cutting  the 

Infanticidp  by  pxpoAure,  209.                                       ^^| 

throat.  6fl. 

without  intention,  207.                                      ^^H 

,                from  t>euig  k^ft-liainlM.  65. 

how  to  secure  conviction  for,  208.                    ^^H 

after  drcoiupogition  hns  began,  68. 

proob  of  maternity.  209.                                 ^^H 

where  body  is  mntilat«d  or  incom- 

InHation, artificial,  of  fwUl  lungK,  232.                      ^^M 

plete,  «9. 

of  fcrtal  Inngn,  judgment  on,  235.                    ^^B 

1                 from  teeth,  65,  70. 

lujunefi  against  the  person,  88.                                    ^^^| 

ofth«akcleton.  70,  72. 

of  the  uervons  system,  proenosiB  of,                 ^^H 

from  the  presence  of  supermimerar) 

^H 

mamma-,  72. 

of  the  circulatory  system,  prognoflift               ^^H 

from  wiiipi«iiijjs  of  IkkI}-,  70. 

^H 

earliest  period  of,  in  the  foetua,  73. 

modifying    circnmstauces    in    ])ro-                 ^^H 

of  humau  bonos  mixed  with  those 

gnosis  of,  488.                                              ^^1 

of  oxen,  etc.,  78. 

modifying  putrefactiou,  3S!1.                             ^^H 
in  the  iniaut's  hmly  an  proofs  of  live               ^^| 

(tnmmary  of  the  mcADs  of,  74. 

Idiocy,  287. 

biHb,  242.                                                       ^H 

mcdico-lc^l  reUtions  of,  280. 

Inaane,  examination  of  the,  3X8.                               ^^^| 

.                  \AvM  of,  in  crimimil  oues,  239. 

Insanity,  277.                                                             ^^H 

1                 plea  of,  in  civil  cues,  294. 
1                 fcgiil  rcapoDBibility  of,  290. 

medical  views  of,  277.                                        ^^H 

]e^  viewa  of,  277.                                             ^H 

.Si-oteh  law  regarding,  294. 

discriminatiun  of,  278.                                       ^^H 

Engliah  law  reg&rdiog,  294. 

classification  of,  mMliral.  285.                           ^^M 

IlluesB,  legal  limit  of  fuUl,  412. 

classification  nf.  It-gal,  28t|.                               ^^M 

Imagimuy  noisoning,  622. 
Itntiticiles,  legal  reBponsibility  of,  290 

varietiea  of,  282.                                                 ^^M 

moral  proofs  of,  318.                                          ^^H 
medical  evidence  in  cases  of,  279.                   ^^H 

ImUvilily.  288. 

medico-logal  rdutions  of,  289. 

legal  test  of,  810.                                            ^H 

K             plen  of,  in  criminal  cues,  289, 

legal  test  of  medical  objections  to,                ^^H 

^M            plea  of,  in  civil  casu-.s,  294. 
^M             Hijotch  law  rog;inlin>(,  294. 

^H 

pk'a  of,  in  criniinul  rases,  281. 

^M              Knglish  law  iv^^iirdin^,  294. 

pita  of,  ill  ijvil  rjwea,  281. 

^1             degree  of,  which  would  invalidate 

Li'Htji  of,  in  civil  ca«w,  281 

■                 a  marriAge,  299. 

testa  of,  in  criminal  cases,  281. 

H             degree  of,  which  would  luralidatr 

eWdence  of  desi^  in  caws  of,  321. 

■                 a  will,  299. 

stage  of  lucubatiun  of,  902. 

J             juatif^'ing  n-Ktruiiit,  300. 
Tmiieifeot  evideucp,  14,  27. 

lucid  intervals  in,  320. 

certificates  of,  333  and  637. 

Importance  of  molicAl  tratimony,  28. 

feigned,  825. 

Impotence,  definition  of,  75. 

eiamiiintiou  of  feignetl,  331. 

eauseti  of,  7Q. 

Goncealul,  325. 

functional  uauwid  of»  81. 

examination  of  concealed.  332. 

1                  moral  L-auuea  of,  81. 

in  cases  of  infantidde,  207. 

occult  cauiiea  of,  82. 

Inquest,  coroner's,  position  of  medical  man 

phyaico]  canaea  of,  77. 

at,  n. 

relative,  81. 

in  cases  of  weak  mind,  295. 

temjwrary,  82, 

Instinctive  monomania,  310. 

from  old  age,  8 1 . 

Intprronrsp,  scxnal,  signs  of  previous,  100. 

from  youth,  81. 

Interdiction  in  cases  of  weak  mind,  297. 

lu  a  bar  to  marriog*',  76. 

Inttistines,  state  of,  in  new-born  infant, 

in  the  fi-niale,  82. 

39. 

Impulsive  monomania.  310. 

air  in  the,  of  new-bom  children,  240. 

Impnt«d  poisoning,  627. 

rupture  of,  446,  488. 

Incorrect  evidence  at  the  preeognition,  14. 

Intra-uterine  diseasva,  261. 

Int'iiw-d  vruiuids,  chArncters  of,  420. 

maci>ration,  218. 

luL'uliation  stage  uf  insanity',  S02. 
India,  criniinHl  inatitution-*  of,  7. 

petrifaction,  219. 

aaponiflmtion,  219. 

Infantiridc,  legal  me-nning  of,  207. 

cauw  of  death  in  cases  of,  253. 

liivestEgatinn  entrusted  to  the  medical  ex- 

jHirt,  10. 

character  of  the  proofs  of.  206. 
^           proofs  of  Hurrivai  of  birth,  21 1. 

Irreuponmbility,  Ifvaltestof,  in  idiota,  290. 
Ipgal  test  of  in  imbeciles.  290. 

H             the  plea  of  temporary  inaanttv  in 

Irrit^Lbility  of  the  genitals,  sterility  from. 

■                cases  of,  207. 

85. 

■            beforatlie  full  birth  of  the  child,  207. 

■           prodnctton  of  the  body,  208. 

jArNDioB  in  the  new-bom,  262. 
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Kidneys,  state  of,  in  the  new-born  infant, 

241. 
Kieatine,  138. 
Kleptomania,  307. 

Labia,  adhesion  of,  85. 

state  of,  in  virgins,  100. 
Laborde's  test  of  death,  366. 
Labonr,  tedious,  effects  of,  on  scalp,  256. 
Lacerated  wounds,  450. 
Lansdowne  Act,  153. 
Larynx,  wounds  of,  487. 
Latent  diseases,  342. 
Law  of  child  murder,  253. 

(English),  concealment  of  the  birth, 
163. 

(Scottish),     concealment     of    the 
birth,  163. 

cU  cusiodiendo  partUy  152. 
Lead,  preparations  of,  used  for  dyeing  the 

hair,  60. 
t«gal  classification  of  insani^,  286. 

question  of  entire  birth,  245. 
L^timacy,  English  laws  of,  186. 

French  laws  of,  186. 

German  laws  of,  185. 

Scotch  laws  of,  185. 

proof  of  immorality  of  the  female, 
190. 

proof  of  incapacity  of  the  male, 
190. 

proof  of  sterility  in  the  female,  190. 

proof  of  non-access  to  the  woman, 
190. 
I^ng|th  of  new-born  infant,  37. 
Life  in  infants  without  respiration,  238. 
Lightning,  death  by,  560. 

death  by,  cause  of,  660. 

death  by,  appearances  in,  561. 

death  by,  corroborative  evidence  in, 
562. 
»  effects  of  strokes  of,  561. 

Lines  albicantes,  155. 
Liquor  amnii,  156. 
Live  birth,  proofs  of,  220. 

proofs  of,   horn  the  inspection  of 
the  stomach,  239. 

doubtful  cases  of,  244. 

summary  of  the  proofs  of,  242. 
Liver,  rupture  of,  444. 

spots,  137. 
Lividity,  cadaveric,  378. 
Lochia,  156. 
Lucid  intervals  in  insanity,  320. 

proof  of,  320. 

legal  views  of,  321. 

medical  views  of,  321. 
Lunacy,  801. 

regulation  Act,  279. 
Lunatics,  examination  of,  328. 
Lungs,  ftmctions  of  the,  222. 

alterations  in,  after  birth,  223. 

changes  produced   by  inspiration, 
22$,  226. 


Lnngs,  time  reqnircd  for  the  expansion  of 

the  infant's,  222. 
imperfectly  breathed,  238. 
artificial  inflation  of,  223,  232. 
changes  produced  by  inflation,  226. 
specific  gravity  (hydrostatic)  test  of, 

224,  229. 
static  test  of,  227. 
pressure  test  of  infanta,  227. 
effects  of  pressure  on  izifiated,  234. 
colour  of  respired,  225. 
marbling  of  respired,  226. 
consistence  of  respired,  225. 
shape  of  respired,  225. 
colour  of  foetal,  225. 
consistence  of  fcetol,  225. 
shape  of  fcetal,  225. 
situation  of  the  foetal,  224. 
size  of  the  fcetal,  224. 
collapse  of,  487. 
effects  of  putrefaction  in  the  infant's, 

223.  227. 
ruptures  of,  444. 
wounds  of,  487. 
entrance  of  water  into  the,   after 

death,  611. 
water  in  the    air-cells  of  the,   in 

drowning,  611. 
affiox  of  blood  to  the  infant's  from 

disease,  223. 
tubercles  in  infanta*,  227. 
red  hepatization  of  in&nt'a,  227. 
emphysema  of  foetal,  232. 

ifACKRA-Tioy,  intra-uterine,  218 

Madschenschonder,  308. 

Malignant  diseases  in  the  new-bom,  262. 

Malnm  regimen,  410. 

Mania,  301. 

classification  of,  301. 

general  intellectual,  302. 

partial  intellectual,  303. 

moral,  804. 

general  moral,  305. 

partial  moral,  306. 

diagnosis  of,  302. 

active  stage  of,  303. 

sine  dclirio,  306. 

legal  proof  of,  312. 

legal  consequences  of,  civil,  312. 

legal  consequences  of,  criminal,  315. 

procedure    in    coses  of,    Scottish, 
312. 

Srocedure  in  cases  of,  English,  312. 
uties  of  medical  men  in  coses  of, 
813. 
restraint  in  coses  of,  314. 
Manslaughter  by  a  doctor,  412. 
Marks  on  the  neck  in  fat  children,  261. 
Marria^,  validity  of,  44. 

mvalidated  by  mania,  814. 
degree  of  imbecility  which  would 
mvalidate  a,  299. 
Mastorbdtion,  signs  of,  in  females^  104. 
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^KHjitcmity    of  a    child,    proofs    of,    vide 

Navel  string  comparison  of  the  divided                ^^B 
portions  of,  164.                                           ^^H 

■^  DeliTfiy  and  1211. 

^BMm5uran«nti    of    haul    in    a   new*boni 

stnuff,  mark  caused  by,  on  neck  of                ^^1 
infant,  271.                                                  ^^M 

^btfuit.3& 

^^^Bnical  riolcnce,  death  by,  354. 

string,  prolapse  of  the,  260.                              ^^H 

^■■Kiam.  212. 

Neck,  wounds  of,  484.                                                   ^^H 

^f^      a  sign  of  live  birth.  212. 

Nervous  system,  Drognoais  of  injuries,  479.                ^^H 
Xenro-paralysis,  aeaut  by,  364.                                  ^^H 

^B            as  a  dgn  of  r«cuut  birth,  240. 

^B            in  the  air-passages  of  infanta,  510. 
^BjlediaAtinal  abscw,  262. 

New-bom  infant,  length  of,  37.                                   ^^H 

infant,  middle  point  of  body  in,  33.                 ^^M 

^Btedical  evidence,  scope  of,  3. 

infant,  weight  of,  37.                                         ^^^| 

HkfdiaU  aridence  iu  dael^  21. 

infiuit,  measoremeut  nf  head,  S8.                    ^^H 

^■Ircdical  report,  character  of,  IS. 

in&nt,  points  of  ossiticatioD,  38.                       ^^H 

^f  Medico- legal  reports,  forms  of,  640. 

infants,  down  on,  33.                                       ^^H 

■^LiOanchuIia,  301. 

infanta,  state  of  the  nails,  38.                            ^^1 

Bilt«lanoBis  of  hmrt,  etc.,  in  the  aew-bom. 

inCanta,  condition  of  the  umbilical                ^^H 

WLmz 

cord,  38.                                                           ^^H 

^■iMranda,  use  of,  on  the  trial,  22. 

infants,  vemix  caseosa,  88.                                ^^H 

^^^Htnul  blood,  discnnunatiou  of,  476. 

infant,  pupillary  membrane,  38.                      ^^H 

^^HBltnutiou  during  jiregimucy,  175. 

iufaitt,  clinnges  taking  place  after                 ^^H 

^nCethodfl  for  mvacrvlng  footprints,  €2. 
H             of  darlEtniiim  the  }iair,  60. 
^1             for  dyeing  the  hnir  light,  61. 

birth,  38.                                                     ^H 

infant,  air  iu  stomach,  39.                                ^^H 

infant,  saliva  iu  stomach,  39.                           ^^H 

^M            for  detecting  the  change  of  colour 

infant,  atatti  of  intestines,  39.                           ^^^| 

■^              of  the  hair,  61. 

infant,  sUte  of  bladder,  39.                              ^H 

^nCicroKopic  test  for  blood,  478. 

infant,  milk  in  the  breasts,  39.                       ^^M 

^UCiddle  i>oint  of  bod}'  iu   the  uew-bora 

Nou-attendaucc  at  courts,  &ues  for,  11.                       ^^H 

■     infant,  as. 

Non-mbility,  of  infants,  causes  of,  183.                     ^^H 

BjCHk  after  recent  delivery,  150. 

proofs  of,  184.                                                     ^^H 

B             iu  the  new-bom  iufnnt's  breasts,  89. 

Nostril,  puncture  of  bmin  through,  case  of,                ^^H 

H             in  the  new-born  iufaut's  stomach, 

^H 

■                  239. 

Notes  of  inspections,  use  of,  in  court,  22,                 ^^H 

■  Milk  fever,  166. 

^H 

■  Misadventure,  death  by,  412. 

of  statements  at  pi«cognitiou.  13.                   ^^H 

^^Miacarriage,  le^  meaning;  of,  34. 

Nymplup,  state  of,  in  vu^s,  101.                              ^^H 

KMistaken  identity,  cAseji  of,  67. 

^^H 

H^olca,  uterine,  149. 

Uatm,  putting  child  ou,  35.                                         ^^B 

B^Monomnnia,  303. 

Occlusion  of  iht;  gall-duct  in  the  new-born,                ^^H 

■             destructive,  303. 

^H 

■             homii:idal,  310. 

of  in  font's  mouth  by  the  membranes,                ^^H 

H             impaUive,  310. 

^H 

H             instinctive,  310. 

t^ikeiomfuiia,  309.                                                         ^^H 

■^             Ruicidul,  311. 

Onanism,  signs  of,  in  fonmlcs,  104.                            ^^^| 

■  Motiomiuiii^  de  I'ivrcsse,  309. 

OrViU  puuctui-c  of  brain  through,  case  of^               ^^H 

H   Monorrhidea,  SO. 

^H 

H  KoDstcn,  clasaiJicntioii  of.  178. 

Ordinary  witness,  civideuce  of,  2.                                 ^^H 

f              laws  relating  to,  1 77. 

Ortila  on  sigiiii  of  drowning,  614.                                 ^^H 

destruction  of,  177. 

Ossification  of  skeleton  at  (Uffcront  ages,  39.                 ^^H 

Moral  mania,  3<U. 

def^H.'tive,  of  skull  iu  infants,  269.                     ^^H 

Mummification  of  the  dead  body,  69,  382. 

0s8ific  points  in  the  ncw-boru  infant,  38.                   ^^B 

l^lunk-r,  or  wilful  hoiutcide,  409. 

^^1 

by  hanging,  532. 

bv  strangulation,  644. 

cUssificatiou    of,     iu    the    United 

Overlaying,  265.                                                         ^H 

P£DEKASTIA,  128.                                                                   ^^M 

Sutcs,  409. 

['amT)hymt«is  as  a  catue  of  impotence,  80.                 ^^M 
Parchment  skiu,  4S3.                                                    ^^H 

•  Muscular  contractility,  loss  of,  867. 

Muscle*,  mpturea  of,  449. 

Partitd  inRpiratiou  in  infants,  238.                              ^^H 

rnssivu  uiuvemcnta  of  fu-tus,  144.                               ^^H 

Kails,  state  of,  in  uew-bora  iulanta,  38. 

]'ati.*]Tiity,  proof  of,  101.                                               ^^H 

Navel,  state  of,  during  pregnancy,  140. 

Pcmphy^is  simulating  burns,  462.                           ^^H 
Peuetiatuig  wounds,  416.                                                 ^^^| 

string,  apfNmnince  in  natnrdl  di\'i- 
sionof,  214. 

Pf^ngc  ctmc  of  starvation,  0(12.                                       ^^H 

string,  appeaiance  in  violent  divi- 

Penis,  abnormal  diitxtiou  of,  80.                               ^^H 

fdoD  of,  214. 
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absence  of,  77.                                                  ^^M 
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^^^^^          PuniH,  adliesion  of,  to  the  ahdomeu,  60. 

Poisoning,  medical  endence  in  cAsea  of.  on 

^^^^^^H               tulhcHiun  of,  U>  tbe  scrotuni,  51,  SO. 

I>rvai^iitio»,  567- 

^^^^^^^B              bifurcation 

medical  eridence  in  ca>Miii  of,  on  the 

^^^^^^V               exce^ivc  size  of^  80. 

triid.  667. 

^^^^^f           Phymosis  as  a  cause  uf  impotonrc,  30. 

Poisons,  cheminil  nimlysis  of,  618. 

^^^^1            Piiiucurs,  308. 

chenticol  aualyjOs  of,  when  in  a  purv 

^^^^1            Pistol  fiml  oET,  nreioied  lununst  tbu  bodvi 

sUt*i,  615. 

^^H 

chemical  analyfus  of,  wlicu  mixed 

^^^^1            Pityriuiiiii  gmridarum,  137. 

with  organic  mutter,  616. 
snblimiition    nutUod  of    itwdatinft 

^^^H                                             VA7. 

^^H            PlAceaUl  80QflU>,  U5. 

690. 

^^^^H            Pleurttj  wounds  of,  4S7. 

dialytir  uietlioil  fif  isolating,  589. 

^^^H             Ploucqurt'B  test,  227. 

microBoopic  test  for,  591,  620. 

^^^^1            Pneuiiiotliorox,  i>rogno8is  of,  4S7. 

teat     for.     by    siicctrum    niialysis, 

^^^^H            Points  of  o-uificntiou  id  ficttu,  38. 

590. 

^^^^M          Poisoned  wouuds,  4tiO. 

search  for  volntilf,  618.               ^h 

^^^^H^           PoitOQ,  delinition  of  a,  5GS. 

search  for  re^ftablc,  619.              ^^M 

^^^^^^_                means  for  removal  of,  C95. 

search  formimrul,  619.                 ^^^ 

^^^^^^H               proof  that  dtsiih  was  caused  by  k 

action  of,  569.                                      | 

^^^^^^H                  particular, 

atHnitica    for    particulAt     oneanfc  M 

^^^^^^H               proof  that   tlie,  WB0  the  cause  of 

^M 

^^^^^P 

changes  after  absorption,  672.      ^^H 

^^^^^^^     PoisoDtng,  oijcidc-nttl,  6S0. 

elimination  of,  673.                         ^^ 

^^^^^                      honiitidftl,  032. 

cumulative  properties  oi^  573.              1 

^^^^^^H                suicidiU,  tS31. 

dose  of,  573.                                   ^^J 

^^^^^^M 

mcrliauind  btute  of,  574.               ^^H 

^^^^^^1              fi-i^fd, 

cliemical  state  of,  574.                    ^^^| 

^^^^^^H              ii an;;! nary.  622. 

texture  octeil  on,  574.                    ^^H 

^^^^^^H 

effects  of  hnbit  uu,  575.                  ^^H 

^^^^^^H              ausppctcil, 

]>ecuUurity  of  eonstitutiou,  675. 

^^^^^^H              detection  of  initigiuarv,  etc.,  628. 

anttigonism  of,  602. 

^^^^^H                      8Uti»ttl-8 

in  ilrowiied  bodita,  51S. 

^^^^^^H              duties  of  UKiUcnl  iiiau  during  life, 

search  for,  some  Ume  oiler  death, 

^^^^^^H                       cAsea  of, 

613. 

^^^^^^H             collection  of  suspected  mattcra  in 

Polyorcfaides,  80. 

^^^^^^1                         CUfCJt  of, 

Polysarcia  as  a  cause  of  impotence,  80. 

^^^^^^M 

Position  of   the  medical   jurist   in   dril 

^^^^^^H               moral  pi-oof  of;  586. 

courts,  10. 

^^^^^^H              proof  of,   from  chemicid  iinnlyaifi, 

of  the  me<lical  jurist  in  ecclesiastical 

^^^^H 

courts,  10. 

^^^^^^H             proof    of,    from    cx{>enmeuta    on 

of    niLHlicAl   man   at  thr.   curoner'i 

^^^^^^H 

inqucht,  11. 

^^^^^^^^1              proof     uf    ttuflicieut     quantity    of 

of  thu  mwiic-d  juriat  in  Frujw  and 

^^^^^^H 

fleniiftny,  fi. 

^^^^^^H              8^iptom.s 

Fossessio  frntria,  181. 

^^^^^^^H              dincriinination     of,     froni     natural 

Po8t-mortL*m  bleaching,  394.                     ^^H 

^^^^^H 

blisteis,  394.                                    ^H 

^^^^^^H             effects  of,  masked  by  putrefaction, 

chauf;e«  of  the  mmwdes,  367.           ^^t 

^^^^^H 

coa^tution  of  the  blood,  367.               ■ 
couUngofWdy,  368.                     ^^M 

^^^^^^1              treatment 

^^^^^^^^1              use  of               in,  597. 

cbaiigt!  of  the  eyes,  366.                 ^^H 

^^^^^^H              UM  uf  stomach-pump  in,  G9S. 

detachiiu'nt  uf  cuticle,  338,           ^^H 

^^^^^^H              treatment  by  antidotes,  601. 

discoloration,  3S6.                          ^^H 

^^^^^^H              After-treatment        606. 

cff^ons  of  Ituid,  391.                   ^^1 

^^^^^^H              preaerratiou  uf  risuera  in  ca&ca  of, 

efliiHiou  uf  Bvi-um,  388.                   ^^H 

^^^^H 

erosions,  392.                                ^^M 

^^^^^^H             post-morttini  iiupcctiou  in  casca  of. 

generation  of  gas,  386.                    ^^M 

^^^^H                  60S. 

redness,  extei-nni,  387.                    ^^M 

^^^^^^1             extcnud  cxaminatjon  of  body  io, 

redness,  internal,  3S8.                  ^^M 

^^^^H 

rigidity,  374.                                ^H 

^^^^^^H             intvnml  examination  of   body  in, 

softening,  392.                               ^^H 

^^^^^H 

iuBiwctioDa,  397.                                     ■ 

^^^^^^H            oTidenee  of  on  jtoat-mortcm  inspec- 

iusppction^,  period  for  condocliitf,      1 

^^^^^^■^                lion,  580. 

^J 
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*ost-mortrm  iniipection  where  body  pre- 

Pregnancy, certain  signs  of  bntlotemmt,                 ^H 

viously  ojteued,  399. 

_^B 

inspectiou  by  one  doctor,  399. 

<)nirkeiiirig,  141.                                             ^^^^| 

iji»i)oction  by  more  thaa  one  tSoctori 

Ktethoscqjic  signs  of.  145.                         ^^^^H 

39D. 

certain  signs  of,  value  of,  147.                   ^^^^^| 

iiinpcctinna  where  sunpioioiifl   (twtn 

ooncealmrnt  of,  pmofs  of,  209.                  ^^^^H 

uiicxpet!tedly  appour,  !i99'. 

methods  for  estimsling  tlio  duration           ^^^H 

inspection,  examimitiou  of  the  snr- 

^M 

roiimlinga,  398,  401. 

cessation  of  the  catameiuii,  174.                        ^H 

insju'ctinn,    nature  of  wnrrant  (n:- 

cnn'-^ptiou,  173.                                                      ^^| 

mit)  for,  400. 

single  coitus,  1 76.                                               ^^m 

insiMiotion,  presence  of  friends  at 
the,  400.- 

qnickt:niug,  Ufi.                                                     ^^M 

longest  period  of  protraction  of,  187.           ^^^^B 

inspention,  exchision  of  suspected 

contnu'tions  of  utrms  during,  140.           ^^^^H 

piirties  from  the,  400. 

menstnmtion  during,  175.                        ^^^^^H 

insiwytion,    odmiasioti    of   medical 

complicated,                                               ^^^^H 

men  tu  tlio,  4liO. 

extra- uterine*,  147.                                        ^^^^^H 

inspection,  refusal  to  allow  the,  40D. 

falso,  148.                                                       ^^^H 

insiieutiou,  iustrunients  n-quired  at 
tlie,  400. 

false,  from  mole^  149.                                       ^^B 

false,  from  retention  of  the  menses,                  ^^| 

inspection,  assistance  from  cirruiu- 

^M 

stauces  attending  the  drntli,  4U1. 

spasmodic  or  nervous,  146.                                 ^^M 

inspection,   meiioa    for    ideutifyiiig 
dotheis  etc.,  removod  from  bwly, 

without  delivery,  100.                                         ^H 

uiiknuwii  to  the  woman,  149.                             ^H 

401. 

irresponsibility  for  actions  during,                   ^^| 

insjMwtion,    external    examination, 

^M 

402. 

as  a  proof  of  rape,  114.                                 ^^^H 

impection,  written  notes  of  appear- 

Pregnancies, protracted,  tables  of,  lSS-9.             ^^^^H 

ances,  40'2. 

Premature  birth,  legnl  meaning  of,  34.                 ^^^^H 

inspoctioii,  marks  of  identity,  402. 

labour,    induetion    of,    position   of           ^^^^H 

inB|)eotion.    injuries  on   surface  of 

medical  men  in  i-c^ard  to,  192.                       ^H 

body,  403. 

liibiinr,  prnpriety  of  mdueiug,  193.  ^H 
labour,  precautious  to  be  oliserved                   ^H 

inspection,  what  to  examinp,  403. 

ius|HH.-lion,    internal    uxaminatiun, 

in  bringing  on,  193,                                         ^H 

404, 

Prrtcmatunil  cotnbustibilitY,  cases  of,  463,                    ^H 

in8|M.'ction,    how    to    conduct    the 

569.                                                                            .  ^M 

internal  examination,  404. 

Private  nature  of  evidence  given  at  the                 ^H 

inspeotion,  report  of,  406. 

prtM^ognition,  14.                                                     ^H 

inaction  of  infants,  273. 

Professional  aecrets,  21.                                                  ^H 

in8]Ntction  in  the  drownefl,  fil8. 

Prostitutes,  state  of  genitals  in,  100.  ^H 
under  age    of  puberty^   diagnostic                  ^^M 

appoarancfs  of  aspliyxia,  490. 

X^necordia,  effects  of  blows  ovrr  the,  432. 

marks  uf,  97.                                                    ^^M 

Precognitiou,  moditJil  jurist  on  the,  10. 

Pseudo-morbid  redness,  390,                                   ^^^^B 

citation  to,  11. 

disi-olo rations,  390.                                       ^^^^^| 

compulsory  attcmhuice  at,  11. 

Pseudonomanui,  309.                                             ^^^^H 

few*  for  attendance  at,  11. 

I*ubi'rty.  age  of,  30,  87.                                           ^^^H 

bj'  the  defender,  16. 

determination  of,  40.                                           ^H 

Preguanry,  circumstances  under  wliich  it 

Punctifunn  ecchymosis  of  lungs,  257,  S62.                   ^H 

may  have  to  be  detenuiuwl,  131. 

ecchjTnoiis  of  scnip,  260.                                      ^H 

plea  uf.  132. 

Punctured  wouuds,  41 G,                                         ^^^^H 

m           Scotch  law  reRanlin^f,  132. 

wounds  of  neck,  i&5.                                 I^^^^l 

H           Knglish  law  regarding,  132. 

Punctures  of  the  head,  prognosis  in,  480.            ^^^^H 

■           signs  qU  133. 

Pupillary  membranein  new-bom  infants,  38.           ^^^H 

■  early  siins  of,  133. 

■  signs  of  natural,  133. 

Putrefaction,   ocrnrrence  of,  in   the  dead                 ^H 

body,  3S2,                                                ^^^M 

H            aubji-ctivc  signs  of,  133. 

t)ie  earth,  383.                                           ^^^^| 

H           rntionnl  signs  of,  133. 

water,  333.                                              ^^^^| 

H            sensible  signs  of,  133. 

advoncid  stjtgcs  of,  394.                                    ^^M 

^^^     uncertain  signs  of,  184. 

influence  of,  on  the  proofs  of  respira-           ^^^^H 

H^H     objective  signs  of,  134. 

^^^M 

^^^B    certain  sigii.n  of,  141. 

Pyroniania,  307.                                                    ^^^^H 

^^^^     active  movements  of  the  fa^tus,  141, 

^^^^H 

H            passive   movements  of  the    f.utus. 

QincKr.Ni>-n,  laws  relating  to,  36.                      ^^^^H 

■                144. 

IMrriodof,                                                ^^^H 

H^^(}60                                                  TKDKX.                     ^^^^^^^^^H 

^^H           Kaimvay  nrctdcntA.  ii^arica  from,  479- 

Rape  of  a  prostitute,  89. 

in  k'liuilus  who  have  borne  children. 

^^^^ft           Itupc,  dufmition  of,  38, 

^^^H                      Iaw  regarding,  90. 

106. 

^^^^^^^             by  morel  force,  88. 

on  insane  parsons,  121. 

^^^^^^L            proofs 

diiriu^  slet|>,  121. 

^^^^^^H            phyaieal  pmofs  of,  116. 

while  under  narcotics,  etc.,  120. 

^^^^^^H            genital  appearances  afXer,  94. 

by  females  ou  males,  127.              ^H 

^^^^^^^H             gonorrhn:i       vsntra  of,  91. 

Bavish,  uf tempt  1o,  90.                             ^^M 

^^^^^^H             marlu  uf  iujury  ou  gvuiliUs,  91. 

lU'fnsal  U)  an.Hwcr  fjuestioufc,  22.               ^^ 

^^^^^^H            marks  of  riolenoe  on  the  body  in 

Kciwrt  nt  the  trial,  ^2. 

^^^^^^H               cbiirgrs  of. 

of  post-mortem  insiwction.  40fl. 
medico-legal,  character  of,  10, 
Reports,  medico-  egal,  fornw  of,  10,640. 

^^^^^^H            charaotcriatic  diitcharge  after,  9i. 

^^^^^^H            followed  by  habo  in  groin,  97. 

^^^^^^^Hj             diMovfry  orsvmeii  iuthv  vagina,  I O?. 

Respiration  before  entire  biKh,  245. 

^^^^^^H             seminal  stains  on  the  chemiae,  posi- 

nitliin  the  uterus,  246. 

^^^^^H 

within  the  nigina,  251.                   ^_ 

^^^^^^^H            Brminal  stainii  on  tho  chemise,  cha- 

dr.nbtfiil  ro^cs  of,  244.                      ^^1 

^^^^^H                ractera  of. 

life  without,  in  infants,  238.         ^M 

^^^^^^V              meanB  of  isolating  the  ^oosperm  in 

Respiratorj-  sj'stem,  injuries  of,  -187. 

^^^^^^L                  cases  of, 

Kcfltmint  in  cases  of  imbecility,  300. 

^^^^^^^H             blood   stains  on  female's  linen   in 

Uigor  mortis.  374. 

^^^^^^H                coses  of,  107. 

Kons^in's  tliiid  for  dissolving  blood,  478. 

^^^^^^H            various  stains  on  woman's  liuen  in 

mode  of  examining  blood  fftoias,  i73. 

^^^^^^1                 cases  of, 

Kaptrires  of  blood-vesscU,  448. 

^^^^^^H            stains  from  urine  in  cases  of,  107. 

of  mu-sclcs,  449. 

^^^^^^^H             cbancrea  in  a  case  of  suspected,  113. 

of  \'isoera,  444. 

^^^^^^H             syphilia  in  a  CASe  nf  suB{>ectcd,  113. 

Russel  ou  proofs  of  insanity,  321. 

^^^^^^H             gonorrhceaijiacaae  of  suspected,  113. 

^^^^^^^H              genital  diseases  in  cliildreu  leading 

SxuvA  in  the  stomach  of  new-bom  infant^ 

^^^^^^H                to  sospiciona  of,  04. 

89. 

^^^^^^^^H            spurious  gouorrhcea  in  children,  in 
^^^^^^H                 cases  of  suspected,  D6. 

Saponification,  intra-uterine,  219. 

Aareooele  as  a  cause  of  impotence,  SO. 

^^^^^^H             prrgnoncy  as  a  proof  of,  114. 

3cara  of  wounds,  425. 

^^^^^^^^^             moral  proofs 

disappeorant^e  of^  6fl. 

^^^^^^H             proofs  of,  from  insensibility  in  tho 

Sohhifh-unkenheit<sIcep-drank«iiBe88X  827. 

^^^^^^^^1                 woman, 

Schmidt's  test,  228. 

^^^^^^H           proofs  of,  from  the  woman's  chaiuc- 

Schonbtiin's  test  for  blood,  472. 

^^^^^H 

SfiL-ntifi^'  terms,  use  of,  in  coort,  28. 

^^^^^^H             proofs  of,  from  relative  ago  of  the 

Scleroderma  (sclerema),  183,  262. 

^^^^^^H 

Scotch  Uw,  definition  of  insanity  in,  28tf. 

^^^^^^H            proofs  of,  from  narrative  of  the  com- 

procedure  in  cases  of  weak  mind. 

^^^^^H 

295. 

^^^^^^H             proofs  of,  from  braises,  etc.,  on  the 

Scotland,  criminal  institntions  of,  4. 

^^^^H                body,  U7. 

Sebaceous  costing  on  ncw-hom  infanti^  SI 

^^^^^^B            proofs  from  the  relative  strength  of 

Secale  cornutnm,  197. 

^^^^^H                 tlie  ]>artiM, 

Semen  in  tJie  vagina  in  cases  of  rape,  107. 
Seminal  stains  on  the  chemise,  107. 

^^^^^^H             proofs  of,  from  cries,  eU'.,  122. 

^^^^^^^H            proofs  of,  from  oxaminiition  of  the 

animalcule,  means  of  isolating,  109. 

^^^^^^H 

sninudcnle,  bodies  resembling,  112. 

^^^^^^H             proofs   of,    from    post-mortem    ex- 

Sex,  questions  relating  to,  44. 

^^^^^^H 

detennination  of,  in  the  foetns,  40. 

^^^^^^B            negative  indications  in  caws  ol^  93, 

detennination  of,  before  puberty,  46 

^^^^^ 

determination    of,    after     puberty, 

^^^1                       proofs  of,  in  married  women,  etc.,  124, 

46. 

^^^^                      summary  of  proofs  of,  126. 

detennination  of,  from  the  pelvis, 

^^■L                     false  charges  of,  92. 

48. 

^^^H^^^              without  penetration,  92. 

determination  of,  fram  the  skeleton, 

^^^^^^H             where  penetration  not  complete,  90. 

47. 

^^^^^^H             with  female's  consent,  89. 

determination  of,   in   cases  of  im- 

^^^^^H 

perfect  development,  44. 
determination  or,  in  cases  of  genital 

^^^^^^H            of  females  nnder  ten  years,  91. 

^^^^^^H             of  females  under  pul<crty,  91. 
^^^^^H            in  virgins  after  puWty,  proofBof,99. 

malformotiDa,  48. 

determination     of,     in     mutilated 

^^^^^^V            on  a  concubine,  89. 

bodies,  41. 

■                                                           TNOEX.                                                      661               ^H 

H  JBcx,   citrUegt  period  at  mrhich   it   can  be 

Stomorh,  signs  of  lire  birth  in  the,  289.                    ^^M 

H                ducnmiunleii,  46. 

air  in  the  new-born  infant's,  240.                      ^^ 

H             GoQcoUed,  iiivcstigntioD  of  casea  af. 

drugN  in  tlie  ncw-hnni  infant's,  240.                          1 

■ 

ftUiva  iu  the  newborn  infimt'a,  240.                         1 

■  Sliork,  lU'iToiw,  ftflor  blows,  432. 

niptat*a  of,  440. 

H  Silver,  iirepAratioiis  of,  nacd  for  dyeing  the 

ulceration  of,  in  infants,  272. 

■       hair,  60.: 

water  in  the,  in  drowning,  512. 

■  Size  of  the  footprint,  rt2. 

Stomach-pump,  tiw  of,  in  poisoning,  698. 

H  Skeleton,  osstlicatioa  of,  at  different  ages, 

Stnuiguliition,  death  by.  537. 

■       39. 

cause  of  death  iu,  537. 

H  Skillwl  mtneas  eviJence  of,  2. 

immediate,  537. 

■  Skinbomid,  mz,  262. 

mediatu.  537. 

H  Skull,  fmcttircaof,  in  the  new-lioru  infant. 

goneml  morbid  apitearacces  in,  638. 

■                  258. 

state  of  brain  in,  540. 

H             fracture  of,  in  the  infant,  cases  of, 

state  of  hfurt  in,  540. 

■                  25». 

state  of  lungs  in,  640. 

H              fracturea  of,  prognoiiia  iu,  480. 
H  Smothering,  duath  by.  547. 

apoplectic  kenieU  in  lungs,  540. 

niptim-  of  air-ccUa  of  lun^s  in,  540.                         * 

H               from  uatuml  rmuKes,  265. 

capillary  t^cchymosia  of  luniK.s  in,  540.                         i 

■              piiuutifonii  y*:diymosi8  in,  562. 

mucouM  froth  in  air-tubes,  540. 

■  findomy.  128. 

npiwaranco  of  trachea  in,  540. 
special  morbid  appearances  in,  538. 

H             signs  of,  in  the  male  {Tardion),  129. 

■            dgns  of;  in  the  female  (Tanlicu), 

appearances  on  neck  in,  533. 

■                 129. 

immediate,  marks  on  neck  in,  539. 

■             signs  of  (Caspar),  130. 

mediate,  mark  of  cord  on  neck  in. 

H  Softening,  vital  or  cadaveric,  393. 

H  fiomnambnliimi,  medico-leiral  rtrhitions  of, 

639. 

deep  injuries  on  the  neck  in,  639. 

■      327. 

direetion  of  groove  on  neck  in,  540. 

H  Spasm,  cailareric,  375. 

whether  accident,  suicide,  or  homi- 

■         ^   tetania.  378. 

oide,  643. 

^1  Special  nature  of  ineilico-lesal  questions, 

accidental  cases  of,  643. 

■       ^1*. 

homicidal,  544. 

H  Specific  gravity,  test  ef  respiration,  229. 

suicidal,  cases  of,  642. 

H  Spectrum  amilysis  of  blood,  472. 

uppeiinmces  of  violenee  in,  638. 

H              analysis  of  poisons,  590. 

external  ccchymoais  in,  638. 

H  Spinal  injuries,  prognosis  in,  482. 

■  injuries,  rBSults  of,  432. 

■  injuries,  state  of  blood  in  hearty  482. 

and    hanging,    diaguods    between. 

540. 

by  the  navel  string,  260,  271.                                 ' 

^■Mne,  concninion  of,  431. 

iwouliar  cases  of,  541. 

lawyers*  objections  in  eases  of,  646.                        1 

^Hifeen,  rupture  of,  446. 

^Bjl^oatuwoas  human  combuKtion,  4(13,  558. 

circumstantial  evidence  iu,  546. 

^ft            lUBinnn  combustion,  cause  of,  559. 

Subliniarion  of  poisons,  590. 
Suiroeation»  deunition  of,  547. 

V           ftactures,  465. 

H  Squaw  root,  198. 

death  by,  647- 

■  Starvation,  death  by.  662. 

tttcideiital  causes  of,  548. 

■              accidental,  562. 

after  removal  from  th«  water,  548. 

H              homieidul,  662. 

under  chloroform,  648. 

H               voluutiLry,  562. 

by  nenloet  of  iufaiits.  548. 

H              symptoms  of,  563. 

nutural  ranses  of,  5i7. 

W^              post-mortem  ai^s  of,  663. 

of  infants  from  bronchitis,  647. 

signs  of,  valuation  of,  564. 

from  impaction  of  food  in  throat,                         ' 

SUtic  test  of  tlie  lunga,  227. 

648. 

m   Sterility,  definition  of.  76. 

by  corlwuic  acid  and  oxide,  661. 

■              m  the  female,  82. 

suicidal,  560. 

B              certain  causes  of,  82. 

by  violence,  unintentional  and  In- 

H              donbtful  cfloses  of,  84. 

'tentional,  549. 

■              from  youth,  84. 

foreign   bodies  in   air-pnssagea    in, 

■              from  age,  84. 

661. 

m                occult  cauBea  of^  86. 

marks  of  violonc/^  in,  551. 

summation  of  conses  of,  87. 

punctiform  ecchyniusia  in,  552, 

Stcthoaco[)ic  sign.q  of  pregnancy.  145. 

prtst-mortrm  signs  of,  550. 

L                Hi™  of  pregnancy,  value  of,  147. 
■    Still  birth,  proofs  of,  217. 

Suggilations,  380.  436. 

Suicidal  cut  throat,  diagnosw  of,  423. 

B             fiuinmory  of  the  proofs  of,  242. 

monomania,  311. 

^          662                                                    INDEX.                                                        ^^M 

^^^^M          Buieidal  venescctioD*  4S3. 

Uric  acid  infarction  in  tb«  kidneys  of  the 

^^^^B           Sammonfl  to  appnnr  at  the  trial,  18. 

lU'W-bom  infant,  241. 

^^^^B           SnperfiPtation,  179. 

Urinary  bladder,  state  of,  in  the  new-born 

^^^^1           Sofiiiecttid  poisoning,  625. 

iufimt,  241. 

^^^^H           Bofcpicioiu  cases,  duties  of  medicfd  Attend- 

Urine,  cbaratter  of  stains  of,  107. 

^^^H               ant 

Utvriue  wiuHle,  1 45. 

^^^^M           Swent-stainii,  with  ginnrtini  trat,  473. 

Uuro-geatftlitm,  Inngmt  duration  of,  187. 

^^^^1            SyiuondB  on  tnoilcs  of  dying,  352. 

Uterus,  absence  of,  83, 

^^^H            Syuuoiie,  death  by.  3r>4. 

eniargemcut  of.  from  pr^ffoancy,  1 40. 

enlargement  of,  froui  ouier  causen, 

^^^^1                     appearanecji  of  death  by,  355. 

^^^^B                     tagan  of,  in   punoofl   foUiug   into 

141. 

^^V                           water,  498. 

obliteration  of  cavity  of,  86.           ^^H 

^^^^K           TARDiru'8  snota  in  mnothcnng,  267,562. 

prolapse  oj;  51,  £7.                          |^H 
bicomia,  86.                                   ^^H 

^^^H                     t«st  of  liro  birtb,  240. 

nspimtion  within  th^  246.                H 

^^^^V           Tattooing,  diiappcarance  of  luarks  of,  58. 

1 

^^^^^           Tattooed  marks,  metliods  for  E^tfucing,  59. 

Vagika  in  Tirpins,  axe.  of,  103.                          I 

^^^^^^^^               marks,  influence  of    tia*  subutanco 

^^^^^^H                 employed  in  the  disappearance  of, 

of.  104.                                                  1 

^^^^v 

absence  of,  83.                                          1 

^                     markB  as  a  meatiB  of  determining  the 

constriction  of,  85.                                  fl 

^^^^H                          trade  of  thu  iierBoo,  69. 
^^^H           Taylor's  tost  for  blood,  472. 

double,  86.                                                  J 

irrvgulLr  course  of,  84.                    ^^fl 

^^^m          Tcicbmann's  Ixat  for  blood,  471. 

occIiLsinn  of.  85.                             ^^H 

^^^^B           TeuanoT  by  the  courtesy.  44. 

prolapse  of,  37.                                ^^H 

^^^^M                       by  the  courtesy,  legal  conditions  of, 

respiration  within  the.  251.           ^^H 

^^H 

Yagitus  utmuus,  ISl,  246.                      ^^B 

^^^^1           Testes,  period  of  the  doscimt  of,  4ti. 

ntt^rinus  c:u%es  of,  247.                    ^^H 

^^^^1                     coDgt'Ditul  nltsence  of,  77. 

viiginnlis,  181.  251.                         ^^H 

^^^^1                     ab8«ucj?  of,  causing  impotenoe,  77. 

vaginalis,  ca^es  of,  251.                   ^^H 

^^^H           Tests  for  blood,  471. 

Veinfi,  admission  of  air  into,  4S3.             ^^^B 

^^^H            Tetanic  gpaHtu.  378. 

ruptures  of,  449.                                ^^^ 

^^^^H            Thymus  gl^iiid,  sujtpuration  of,  261. 

Venesection,  suicidal,  483.                                 1 

^^^^1           Toxicology,  gL-nenil,  565. 

Veuotiiu,  ductus,  period  of  tJoaora  of.  215.       1 

^^^^1                       scop«^  of, 

Vemix  caseosa  in  new-born  infants,  38.            1 

^^^^H                      duficitincies  in,  566. 

Viability,  proofii  of,  193.                                    J 

^^^^B           Trachea,  rednf.<ut  of,  in  drowning,  512. 

etirlicst  period  o^  186.                     ^^H 
French  law*!  n-garding,  182.           ^^H 

^^^^H                      wounds  of,  487. 

^^^^B           Trial,  ftv<i  for  attendance  nt  the,  18. 

Germ  an  laws  regarding,  182.            ^^ 
Violence,  nmrkfl  of,  on  drownt'd  bodies,  516. 

^^^^H                      minmionR  to  upiioui  at  the,  IS. 
^^^^B                        uj>j>eiu-anee  uf  Urn  medicul  exjwrt  on 

Virginity,  signs  of,  99. 

^^^m 

narrow  outlet  of  pnbea  as  a  sign  ofl 

^^^^1            Tiichomouati  vogini].-,  112. 

104. 

^^^H            Trunksucht,  309. 

Virgins,  state  of  genitols  in  young,  100, 

^^^H           Tubercle.^  in  the  lungs  of  infanta,  227. 

Vitiil  processes,  continuance  oi;  after  death, 

371. 
Yuluutoering  evidcnrp,  23. 

^^^^B            Ulceratton  of  stoniiLch  iu  infiLnui,  272. 

^^^^B                       of  inte.stines  in  iiifnut^,  273. 

Vulva,  absunce  of,  83. 

^^^^H            Umbilical  art^rieii,  ]H'iic>il  of  r|n«iirc  of,  215. 

^^^^^^^   '            cord  in  new-born  infants  if  tied  or 

Wa8hkuwoxen's  hand  in  the  drowned, 

^^^^^^                not, 

5tl5. 

^^^^^1            cord,  state  of,  at  birth.  213. 

Wertk  mind,  cognition  in  eases  of,  295. 

^^^^^^^              cord,  deaicealiou  of,  213- 

niiud,  iut(.^rdiction  in  cases  of,  397. 

^^^^t                       cord,  period  of  fall  of.  214. 

mind,  inquest  in  cases  of,  295. 
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illustrating  Surgical  Diseases.  Symptoms  and  Accidents;  also  Opera- 

rtioDB  and  other  methods  of  Treatment.  By  Jonathan  HrTCHiNSOM, 
B  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital.  In  Quarterly 
r      Fasciculi.    Faac.  I  to  IX  already  issued.    Cs.  6d.  each.  [1B7€-7J 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGICAL  DIAGNOSIS 
especially  in  Relation  to  Shock  and  Tisceral  Lesions,  by  F.  Ls  Gb08 
Clabk,  F.R.C.S.,  ConauitiBg    Siu'geon    to   St.    Thomaa*8  Hoepital. 
8vo,  10a.  6d.  PSW 

MINOR  SURGERY  AND  BANDAGING : 

A  Manual  for  the  Use  of  House -Surgeons,  DrasBem,  and  Junior 
Practitioner,  by  CHBiSTorHER  Heath,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  Uni- 
versity College  Hospital,  and  Holme  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Univeraity 
College.    FUth  Edition,  fcap  8vo,  with  86  Engravings,  5s.  6d.         CW5] 

BT  THB   SAME  AUTHOB, 

(INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  JAWS: 
Jaokbonian  Pbize  Essay.    Second  Edition,  8vo,  with  164  Eograv. 
inga,  128.  I^»7SJ 

BT  THB  SAXB   AITHOB. 

A  COURSE  OF  OPERATIVE  SURGERY : 

with  20  Plates  drawn  from  Nature  by  M.  LivElLLi,  and  coloured 
by  hand  under  his  direction.    Large  8vo.    40b.  C^977] 

HARE-LIP  AND  CLEFT  PALATE, 

by  Fbancis  Mason.  F.R.C.S.|  Surgeon  and  Lectorftr  on  Anatomy  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital.    With  66  Engravings,  8to,  €b.  nW7] 

THE  FEMALE  PELVIC  ORGANS, 

their  Surgery,  Surgical  Pathology,  and  Surgical  Anatomy,  in  a 
Series  of  Coloured  Plates  taken  from  Nature :  with  Commentaries, 
Notes,  and  Cases,  by  Heney  Savage,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.RCS.,  Consulting 
Officer  of  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital.     Third  Edition,  4to,  £1  158. 
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FKAOTUBES  OF  THE  LIMBS 

and  their  Treatment,  by  J.  Sampson  Gamoee,  Snrgeon  to  the  Queen'o- 
Hospital,  Biruiingliam.     8vo,  with  Plates,  10s.  6d.  PSTIJ 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  LOWER  END  OF  THE  RAJ)IUS, 

Fractures  uf  the  Clavicle,  and  on  the  Redaction  of  the  Recent  Inward 
Dislocationa  of  the  Shoulder  Joint.  By  Alexandee  Gorj>on,  M.D.» 
ProfebBor  of  Surgery  in  Queen's  College.  Belfast,  With  Engravings, 
8to,  58.  Ciars) 

DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  BAR, 

by  W.  B.  Dalet,  F.R.C.S.,  M.B.,  Aural  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on 
Aural  Surgery  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  Orown  8vo,  with  21  Engrar- 
ings,  6fl.  6d,  HWIJ 

AURAL  CATARRH; 

or,  the  Commonest  Forma  of  Dea&eas,  and  their  Cure,  by  Peter 
Allen.  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  late  Aural  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  HospitaL 
Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  with  Engravings,  8s.  6d.  CiBifl 

CLUBFOOT: 

its  Causes,  Pathology,  and  Treatment;  being  the  Jacksonian 
Essay  by  Wai.  Adams,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Great  Northern  Hos- 
pital. Second  Editioni  8vo,  with  106  Engravings  and  6  Lithographio 
Plates,  15a.  dSTsj 

ORTHOP-fiDlC  SURGERY: 

Lectures  delivered  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  by  Bernasd  E.  Bbod- 
HCE8T,  F.R.O.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Orthoptsdic  Hospital.  Second 
Edition,  8vo.  with  Engravings,  128.  6d.  {}^7H 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY  OF  THE  FOOT  AND  ANKLE. 

by  Henbt  Hancock,  F.R.C.S.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  Charing  CroM^ 
HospitaL    8vo,  with  Engravings,  ISs,  HWS) 

ORTHOPiEDIO  SURGERY: 

and  Diseases  of  the  Joints.  Lectures  by  Lewis  A.  Satbe,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Orthopsedic  Surgery,  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  and 
Clinical  Surgery,  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York,- 
With  274  Wood  Engravings,  8vo,  20s.  tl««J' 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  SURGICAL  INFLAMMATIONS 

by  a  New  Method,  which  greatly  shortens  their  Duration,  by  Fueneattc 
JoEDAN,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Queen's  College,  Birming- 
ham.   8vo,  with  Plates,  7b.  6d-  nsTOl 

BT  THB  SAME  AUTHOB, 

SURGICAL  INQUIRIES. 

With  numerous  Lithographic  Plates.     8vo,  58.  0**7»1 

ORTHOPRAXY: 

the  Mechanical  Treatment  of  Defonnities,  Debilities,  and  DeScienci^ 
of  the  Human  Frame,  by  H.  Heatbeb  Biaa,  Associate  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Civil  Engineers.  Third  Edition,  with  319  Engravings,  8vo» 
15s.  iivrri 
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INTERNAL  ANEURISM: 

Itfi  Successful  Treatment  by  OonsoUdation  of  the  Oontents  of  the  Sac. 
Bj  T.  JoLiFFE  TuPNELL,  F.R.C.S.I..  Preaideut  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  Ireland.  With  Coloured  Flateg.  Second  Edition, 
royal  8to,  Sb.  dWQ 

DISEASES  OF  THE  RECTUM, 

by  Thomas  B,  Curling,  F.U^.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  London 
Hospital.    Fourth  Edition.  Revised,  Svo,  7a.  Cd.  P87«J 

STRICTURE  OP  THE  URETHRA 

and  Urinary  Fistuhc;  tlioir  Pathology  and  Treatment:  Jockaonian 
Prize  Essay  by  Sir  Henbt  Thompson,  F.R,0.S.,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Surgery  to  University  College.  Third  Edition,  8vo,  with  Plates, 
lOs.  liwn 

BT  THB  BAYB  AUTHOR, 

PRACTICAL  LITHOTOMT  AND  LITHOTRITY; 

or.  An  Inquii'y  into  the  beat  Modes  of  remuviug  Stone  from  the 
Bladder.    Second  Edition,  8to,  with  numerous  Engravings.  IDs.    0871] 

k-LBO, 

DISEASES  OP  THE  URINARY  ORGANS: 

(Clinical  Lectures).  Fourth  Edition,  Svo,  with  2  Plates  and  59 
Engi-avings,  12s.  Cl87q 

ALSO, 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PROSTATE  : 

their  Pathology  and  Tretttment.  Fourth  Edition,  8to,  with  numeroni 
PlaU«,  10s.  C19781 

also, 

THE  PREVENTIVE  TREATMENT  OP  CALCULOUS  DISEASE 
and  the  Use  of  Solvent  Remedies.    Second  Edition,  fcap.  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
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STRICTURE  OF  THE  URETHRA 

and  its  Immediate  Trt'atment,  by  Babnabd  Holt,  F.RC.S., 
Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital.  Third  Edition, 
Svo.  68.  nws] 

LITHOTOMY  AND  EXTRACTION  OF  STONE 

from  the  Bladder,  Urethra,  and  Prostate  of  the  Male,  and  from  the 
Bladder  of  the  Female,  by  W.  PotTLKTT  Harris,  M.D.,  Surgeon-Major 
H.M.  Bengal  Medical  Service.     With  Engravings,  8to.  lOs.  6d.     CiWfi] 

FISTULA,  HEMORRHOIDS.  PAINFUL  ULCER, 

Stricture,  Prolapsus,  and  other  Diseiifios  of  the  Rectum:  their  Diagnosia 
and  Treatment,  by  War.  ALLisaHAM,  F.R.C.8.,  Surgeon  to  St-'.Mark^a 
Hospital  tor  Fistula,  Ac,  late  Surgeon  to  the  Great  Northern  Hospital. 
Second  Edition,  Svo,  7a.  [1872] 


THE  STJRGERT  OP  THE  RECTUM : 

Lettaomian  Lectarea  by  Hrnbt  Smith,  F.R.C.S..  ProfesBor  of  Snrgery 
in  King's  College.  Surgeon  to  King's  CoUcgc  Hospital.  Fourth 
Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  58.  nfl7«3 

THE  UKINE  AND  ITS  DERANGEMENTS, 

with  the  Application  of  Pbysiologioal  Chemistry  to  the  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment  of  Constitutional  as  well  aa  Local  Diseases.  Lectures 
by  Geoeoe  Habley»  M.D.,  F.RS..  F.R.C.P.,  formerly  Pro£eaaor  in 
in  University  College.    Post  8vo,  Ss.  PWS] 

KIDNEY  DISEASES,  URINARY  DEPOSITS, 

and  Calculous  Disorders  by  Lionel S.  Beaxe,  M.B..  P.R.S.,  F.R.C.P., 
Physician  to  King's  Collego  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  8to,  with 
70  Plates,  258.  nws] 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

Proatate  Gland  and  Urethra,  including  a  practical  view  of  Urinary 
Diseases,  Deposits  and  Calculi,  by  P.  J.  Gawt,  F.R.O.S.,  Senior  Sur- 
geon to  the  Royal  Fi'oe  Hospital.  Fourth  Edition,  crown  Svo,  with 
Engravings,  10s.  6d.  Om} 

RENAL  DISEASES : 

a  Clinical  Guide  to  their  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  by  W.  R.  Basham« 
M.D..  F.R.C.P.,  late  Senior  Physician  to  the  'Westininster  Hospital 
Post  8to,  7s.  ns7( 

Sr  THE  SAME  AUXnOB, 

THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

with  Aids  thereto.     Svo,  with  10  Plates,  58.  nwq 

THE  REPRODUCTIVE  ORGANS 

in  Childhood,  Youth,  Adolt  Ago,  and  Advanced  Life  (Functions  and 
Disorders  of),  considered  in  their  Physiological,  Social,  and  Moral 
Belations,  by  Wiluam  Acton,  M.R.C.S.    Sixth  Edition,  Svo,  12a. 

URINARY  AND  REPRODUCTIVE  ORGANS: 

their  Functional  Diseases,  by  D.  Caju^pbell  Black,  MJD.,  L.R.C.& 
Edin.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  lOs.  6d.  CiWl 

BT  TnS   SAUB   AUmOB, 

LECTURES  ON  BRIGHTS  DISEASE, 

delivered  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Glasgow.  Svo,  with  20  Engrav- 
ings, 68. 6d.  tiS7q 

PRACTICAL  PATHOLOGY: 

containing  Lectures  on  Suppurative  Fever,  Diaeasca  of  the  Veins, 
H^emurrhoidal  Tumours,  Diseaees  of  the  Rectum,  Syphilis,  Gonor- 
rheal Ophthalmia,  Ac,  by  Henry  Lee,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  StQ«orff«'8 
Hospital.    Third  Edition,  in  2  vols.  Svo,  lOs.  each.  fWu] 

BT  THE   SUtM  AVTHOB. 

LECTURES  ON  SYPHILIS, 

and  on  some  foiTus  of  Local  Disease,  affecting  principally  the  Organs 
of  Generation.    With  Engravings,  Svo,  lOt.  087*3 


PATHOIiOGT  OF  THE  TTRTNE, 

including  a  Complete  Gtiide  to  ita  Analysis,  by  J.  L.  W.  TirUDiCHCM, 
M.D.  Second  Edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged,  with  Engravings,  8vo, 
15s,  PSTT] 

■GENITO-URINART  ORGANS.  INCLT7DING  SYPHILIS: 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  their  Surgical  Diseases,  designed  as  a  Manual 
for  Students  and  Practitioners,  by  W.  H.  Van  Bukbn,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege, New  York,  and  E.  L.  Ketes,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology  in 
BeUeyne  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York.  Royal  8vo,  with  140 
EngraringB,  21  s.  PST*! 

SYPHILIS : 

A  Treatise  by  Waltke  J.  Coulson,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Lock 
Hospital.    Svo,  10s.  Om] 

BY  mS  BAHB  AcrnoB, 

STONE  IN  THE  BLADDER; 

Its  Prevention,  Eaily  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  by  Lithotrity.  8to, 
6s.  CINQ 

SYPHILITIC  NERVOUS  APFEOTIONS: 

Their  Clinical  Aspects,  by  Thomas  Buctabd.  M.D.,  P.R.C.P.  Lond., 
Physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  Paralysis  and  Epilepsy.  Post 
8to,S8.  tiw*l 

HISTOLOGY  AND  HISTO-OHEMISTRY  OF  MAN : 

A  TrcatiBe  on  the  Elements  of  Composition  and  Structure  of  th« 
Human  Body,  by  Heinbich  Feet.  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Zurich, 
Traiislated  from  the  Fourth  G«rman  Edition  by  Arthur  E.  J. 
Barkeb,  Assistant -Surgeon   to  University  College    Hospital.     And 

r\      Rerised  by  the  Author.    8to,  with  60S  Engravings,  2l8.  ['87*] 

HUMAN   PHYSIOLOGY: 
A  Treatise  designed  ,for  the  Use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of 
Medicine,  by  Johk  C.  Dalton.  M.D..  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Hygiene  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  Sixth 
Edition,  royal  Svo,  with  316  Engi-avings.  208.  nw*! 

HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

by  E.Klein,  M.DmF.R.S.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Pathological  Labo- 
ratory of  the  Blown  Institution,  London;  J,  Buedon-Sanderson, 
M.D.,  F.R.S..  Professor  of  Practical  Physiology  in  University  College, 
London;  Michael  Foster,  M.D.,  F.R.S..  Prailector  of  Physiology 
in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  T,  Laudeb  Beuntox,  M.D., 
D.Sc.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ; 
edited  by  J.  Burdon-Sandeeson,    Svo,  with  123  Plates,  2*8.        t^S] 
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PEINCIPLES  OF  HimAN  PHYSIOLOGY, 

by  W.  B.  Carpentkb,  C.B.,  M.D.,  F.B-.S.  Eighth  Edition  by  Heney 
PowEE,  M.B.,  F.KC.S.,  Exanuner  in  Natural  Science,  University  of 
Oxford,  and  in  Natural  Science  and  Medicine,  University  of  Cambridge. 
8vo,  with  3  Steel  Plates  and  371  Engravings,  31e.  6d.  087«} 

PRACTICAL  HISTOLOGY  : 

By  WiLLiJLU  KuTHEEFOED,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Ediuburgh.  Second  Edition,  with 
63  Engravings.    Crown  3vo  (with  additional  leaves  for  notes).  6s. 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  NEAR  KIN, 

Considered  with  respect  to  the  Laws  of  Nations,  Results  of  Experience, 
and  the  Teachings  of  Biology,  by  Alfeed  H.  Huth.    8vo.  14b.    [is7») 

STUDENTS'  GUIDE  TO  HUMAN  OSTEOLOGY. 

By  William  Waewxck  Waostxffe,  F.R.C.Sm  Assiatant-Surgeon 
and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy.  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  With  23  Plate* 
and  66  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  lOs.  6d.  P*<»J 

LANDMARKS.  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL. 

By  LuTREE  HoLDEN,  F.R.C.S..  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  HospitaL 
Second  Edition,  yvo.  Un  tl«Pn»l 

PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY : 

liectures  by  Samuel  Wilks,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to,  and  Lec- 
turer on  Medicine  at»  Guy's  Hospital;  and  Waxtke  Moxow,  ILD., 
F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Modica  at,   Guy's 
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,  Physician  to  St. 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
F.  Payne,  M,D., 


Hospital.    Second  Edition,  8vo,  with  Platesi  18s. 

PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  : 

A  Manual  by  C.  Hanofield  Jones,  ALB.,  F.R.S. 

Mary's    Hospital,    and    Edwaed   H.   Sievekino, 

Physician   to   St.   Mary's  Hospital.     Edited  by  J. 

F.R.C.P.,  Assistant  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  General  Pathology 

ut  St.  Thomas's   Hospital.     Second  Edition,  crown  Svo,  with    195- 

Engravin^,  168.  CW*] 

POST-MORTEM  EXAMINATIONS : 

a  Description  and  Explanation  of  the  Method  of  Performing  them, 
with  especial  Refei'ence  tu  Medico-Legal  Practice.  By  Profeeeor 
Rudolph  Viechow,  of  Berlin.    Fcap  Svo,  2s.  Ud.  IW«] 

STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  SURGICAL  ANATOMY : 

a  Text-Look  for  the  Pass  Examination,  by  E.  Bellamy,  P.R.C.S., 
Senior  AaBistant-Sur^con  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  Charing 
CroHS  Hospital.     Fcap  Svo,  with  50  Engravings,  fie.  Gd.  Cis7J] 

DIAGRAMS  OF  THE  NERVES  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

Exhibiting  their  Origin,  Divisions,  and  Connexions,  with  their  Distri- 
butitm,  by  William  Heney  Flowbe,  P.R.S.,  Conservator  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Second  Edition,  roy.  4to, 
12b.  tl«73] 


ATLAS  OF  HUMAN  ASATOMT: 

iSbMMtntia^  Boai  of  llbe  ordimuy  Diirrlinni,  uid  many  aoi  nMttUj 
pnofcaed  by  ikm  Btodent.  To  be  tampitHed  in  12  or  13  Bi<moathhf 
Fkrta,  each  canUiniag  4  Coloured  Flatei^  vith  ExpU&fttofr  Text   f^ 
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It  Snrg«oja  to  rnivermty 


OoBefe  Ho^tal,  sad  Senior  I>emon«tt«lor  of  Anatomy  in  U&iTorsitj 
College.     Imp.  4to,  7i.  6d.  eaci  Part.  t»8n) 

THE  AXATOKISrS  VADE-MECUM  : 

a  System  of  Human  Anatomy  by  EsASXtrs  Wilson.  F.R.O.&.  F.R.S. 
Ninth  Edition,  by  O.  Buchanan.  MA..  M.D.  Prof«*B9or  of  v^liuical 
Sargeryin  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  Hknky  £  Clakk,  F.F.PB^ 
Lectorer  on  Anatomy  at  the  Glasgow  Boyal  Infirmarr  Sclii>ol  of 
Medicine.     Crown  Svo,  with  371  Engravinga,  14«.  f^*?^ 

PRACTICAL  ANATOMY : 

a  Manual  of  Dissections  by  CnBisTorUBfi  Heath.  F.RCS..  Snrgfoa 
to  Univeraity  Collie  Hoepitui.  and  Holmo  Professor  of  Sargory  in 
University  College.  Fourth  Edition,  oz^wn  8vo,  with  16  Oolou)*ed 
Plates  and  264  EngraTings,  14e.  il^TT) 

MEDICAL  ANATOMY, 

by  Fkancis  Simon.  M.D..  F.R.C.P..  FJIS.  Imp.  folio,  with  21 
coloured  Plates,  cloth,  428,,  half -morocco,  50s,  (*•••) 

ATLAS  OP  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ANATOMY, 

after  Plane  Sections  of  Frozen  Bodies.  By  WirnsLM  BnAVXK, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Translated  by 
EnwABD  Bellamy,  P.R.C.S-,  Senior  ABsistftut-SnrRcon  to,  and 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  »to.,  at.  Charing  Cross  Hospit^il.  With  34  l*hott>* 
lithographic  Plates  and  40  Woodcuts.    Largo  Imp.  8vo,  4U8.         (^^^ 

THE  STUDENTS  GUIDE  TO  THE  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE, 
by  Matthew  Cmartekis.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Modieitie  in  AmliTHon's 
College,  and  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Rtiyal  Infirmary, 
Glasgow.  With  Engravings  on  Coppor  and  WooJ.fciip.Hvo.iSa.  (ill.  ('"TTI 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSTS. 

by  Samuel  Fenwick,  M.D..  F.R.O.P.,  Physician  t(»  the  London 
Hospital.    Fourth  Editiun,  fcap,  8vo,  with  I0t>  Engniving**.  (m.  tM.    I"'*" 

A  MANUAI^  OF  MEDICAL  DTAGNOSTS, 

by  A.  W.  Babclay.  M.D.,  FRCP.,  Physician  U^  ami  Lecturer  on 
Medicine  nt,  St.  George's  Hospital.     Tliird  Edition,  frup  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

THE  ANATOMICAL  REMEMBRANCER; 

or,  Complete  Pocket  Anntoiuist.     Eighth  Edition,  32mo,  3s.  Od.     tl^4] 

HOOPERS  PHYSICIAN'S  VADE-MECUM; 

or,  Manual  of  the  Principlca  and  Priictico  of  PliyHir,  Ninth  Edition 
by  W.  A  Guy,  M.B..  F.R.S.,  and  John  Haulkv.  M.D.,   F.ll,O.P. 


Fcap  Svo.  with  Engravings,  Ills.  Od. 
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THE  JfEDICAIi  KEMEMBRANCER; 

or,  Book  of  Emergencies.  By  E.  Shaw,  M  Jl.C.S.  Fifth  Edition  by 
Jonathan  Hutchinson,  F.R.O.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Londott 
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CLINICAL  MEDICINE: 
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CLINICAL  STUDIES: 

Illustrated  by  Oases  observed  in  Hospital  and  Private  Practice,  by  Sir 
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PRACTICAL  THERAPEUTICS: 

A  Manual  by  E.  J.  Warino,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Lond.  Third  Edition, 
fcap  8vo,  12a.  Gd.  0871] 
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by  John  C.  Thorowoood,  M.D.  Lend.,  Physician  to  the  City  of 
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THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN  : 

A  Practical  Manual,  with  a  Formulary,  by  Edward  Ellis.  M.D., 
Phyaician  to  the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Children.  Tliird  Edition* 
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THE  WASTING  DISEASES  OP  CHILDREN, 
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INFANT  FEEDING  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  UFE; 

or,  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Inlant  Mortality,  by  Charles  H.  F. 
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Their  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Ti-eatment  (a  Manual), 
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by  Thomas  Shapter.  M.D.,  F.R.O.P.  Lond.,  Senior  Physician  to  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital.    8vo,  7a.  6d.  0W«] 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART  AND  AORTA : 

Clinical  Lectures  by  Geobob  W.  Balfocr.  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician 
to,  and  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine  in,  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Edin- 
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PHTSICAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  OP  THE  HEART. 
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TRACHEOTOMY. 
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PcQiN  Thornton,  M.R.C.S.,  lateSnrgeontothe  Hospital  for  Diaeoaes 
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Edition,    with    Photographic    View  and  6  Meteorological  CbarU. 
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Sicily,  Coi-fn,  Malta,  Tunis,  Algeria.  Smyx'na,  Asia  Minor,  with 
Biarritz  and  Arcachon,  as  Winter  Climates.  By  HenbT  Benxet, 
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PRINCIPAL  HEALTH  RESORTS 
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MINERAL  SPRINGS  OF  HARROGATE, 

By  Dr.  Kennion.    Revised  and  enlarged  by  Adajh  Bealet,  M.A,,' 
M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  Lond.    Seventh  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  la. 
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FAMILY  MEDICINE  FOR  INDIA : 

A  Manual,  by  William  J.  Moore.  M.D..Snrgoon-Miyor  H.M.  Indian 
Medical  Service.  Published  under  the  Authority  of  the  GoTemmcnt 
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DISEASES  OF  TROPICAL  CLIMATES 
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ENDEMIC  DISEASES  OF  TROPICAL  CLIMATES, 
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HEALTH  IN  INDIA  FOR  BRITISH  WOMEN 
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Tilt,  M.D.,  Consulting  Physician-Accoucheur  to  the  Farringdon 
General  Dispensary.    Fourth  Edition,  crown  6vo,  Ss,  Ci^M 

BTJRDWAN  FEVER. 

or  the  Epidemic  Fever  of  Lower  Bengal  (Causes,  Symptoms,  and 
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BAZAAR  MEDICINES  OF  INDIA 

and  Common  Medical  Plants :  Remarks  on  their  Uses,  with  Full  Indcr 
of  Difleaees,  indicating  their  Treatment  by  these  and  other  Agents  pro- 
curable throughout  India,  &c,,  by  Edward  J.  Waring,  M.D.,F.R.C.P. 
Lond..  Retired  Surgeon  H.M.  Indian  Army.  Third  Edition.  Fcap 
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SOME  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LIVER 

and  Intestinal  Canal;  with  Remark  a  on  Ague  and  its  SequelsB,  Scurry, 
Purpura,  Ac,  by  Stephen  H.  Ward,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C-P.,  Physician 
to  the  Seamen's  Hospital.  Greeuwick.     8vo,  7s.  tl8783 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER: 

Lettsomian  Lectm-es  for  1872  by  S.  O.  Habebshon,  MJ>.,  FJLC.P., 
Senior  Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital.    Post  8vo,  3a.  6d.  t>«7SJ 

BT  TEB  S4MX  AtTTHOB, 

DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH  :    DYSPEPSIA- 
Second  Edition,  crown  8to,  58. 

BT  TKB  BAICI   AtTTHOB, 

PATHOLOGT  OF  THE  PNEUMOGASTKIO  NERVE, 

being  the  Lumleian  Lectures  for  1876,     Post  Bvo,  38.  6d.  [1W7] 

rUNCTIONAL  NERVOUS  DISORDERS : 

Studies  by  C  Handfield  Jones,  MB.,  F.R.O.P.,  F.R.S.,  Physician 
to  St.  Mary*B  Hospital.    Second  Edition,  8vo,  ISs.  twoj 


NUTRITION  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE: 

A  Contribution  to  Hygieno  and  to  Clinical  Medicine.  By  HxNRr 
B£NNET,  M-D.     Third  Edition.     Sto,  78,  nwH 

THE  STOMACH  AND  DUODENUM: 

Tlieir  Morbid  Stutes  and  their  Belations  to  the  Diseasea  of  other 
Organa.  by  Samuel  Fenwick,  M.D..  F.R.C.P..  Physician  to  iho 
London  Hospital     6to,  with  10  Plates,  ISb-  ^^^ 

FOOD  AND  DIETETICS, 

Phy  biologic  ally  and  Therapeutically  Considered.  By  Fbedsrick  W* 
Paw,  M.D,,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  6uy*a  Hospital.  Second  Edition, 
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HEADACHES : 

theii'  Caiiscfl,  Nature,  and  Treatment.  By  William  H.  Day.  M.D., 
Physician  to  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children, 
Crown  Svo,  with  Engravings.     Gs.  6d.  HTTJ 

IMPERFECT  DIGESTION: 

its  CanseB  and  Treatment  by  Abthub  Leabed.  MJ)..  F.H.CJ*.* 
Senior  Physician  to  the  Great  Noilhem  Hospital.  Sixth  Edition, 
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MEGRIM.  SICK-HEADACHB, 

and  some  Allied  Disorders :  a  Contribation  to  the  Pathology  of  Nerve* 
Storms,  by  EnwAHn  Liveino,  M.D.  Cnntub.,  Hon.  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  London.    Svo,  with  Coloured  Plate,  15a.  a*TSj 

NEURALGIA  AND  KINDRED  DISEASES 

of  the  Nervous  System  :  their  Nature,  Cauacs,  and  Treatment,  witJi 
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THE  SYMPATHETIC  SYSTEM  OF  NERVES, 
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Therapeutics  by  Edwarb  Mebtom,  M.D..  P.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the 
Hospital  for  Diseaees  of  the  Nervous  System,  dvo,  Ss.  6d.  [197S] 

RHEUMATIC  GOUT, 

or  Chronic  Rheumatic  Arthritis  of  all  the  Joints ;  a  Treatise  by 
Robert  Adams.  M.D.,  M.R.LA..  late  Surgeon  to  H.M.  the  Qtieen  in 
Ireland,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Dublin* 
Second  Edition,  8to,  with  Atlas  of  Plates,  21 8.  ^^T*'^ 

SCIATICA.  LUMBAGO.  AND  BRACHIALGIA: 

Their  Nature  and  Treatment,  and  their  Immediate  Relief  and  Ra{>i(I 
Cure  by  Hypodermic  Injection  of  Morphia.  By  Hbitbt  Lawson^ 
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OAKCER: 
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F.R.C.SMlate  ABsistont-SurgcHm  to,  luid  Lvuturorou  Morbid  Auut^auy 
at.  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  8ro.  with  5  Plates  and  22  Bngravings. 
Ss.  6d.  n»7«l 

CANCEROUS  AND  OTHER  INTRA-THORACIO  GROWTHS: 

their  Natural  History  and  Diagnosis,  by  J.  RisPON  Bknnktt,  M.D., 
F^.C.P.,  Member  of  the  General  Medical  Counoil.  Post  8vo,  with 
Plates,  88.  0W"1 

CERTAIN  FORMS  OF  CANCER, 

with  a  New  and  successful  Mode  of  Treating  it,  to  which  li  prtflkod  a 
Practical  and  Systematic  Description  uf  aU  the  rarietiea  orthisDiAoasa. 
by  Alex.  Marsden,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  th» 
Royal  Free  Hospital,  and  Senior  Snrgcun  to  the  Canour  Hospital. 
Second  Edition,  with  Coloured  Platea,  bvo,  8«,  Cd.  t"ff«l 

ATLAS  OF  SKIN  DISEASES: 

a  sericB  of  lUostrationfl.  with  Descriptive  Text  and  Notes  upuu  Treat- 
ment. By  TiLBDBY  Fox.  M.D.,  F.R.C.P..  PhyMioiun  to  the  Departiuonb 
for  Skin  Diseases  in  University  College  Hospital.  With  72  Coloured 
Plates,  royal  4to,  half  morocoo,  jES  6t.  tW73 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN : 

a  System  of  Cutaneous  Medicine  by  EfiABMrs  Wimov,  F.R.0J9.. 
F.R.S.    SUth  Edition.  8to,  ISs.,  with  Coloured  Plates,  rWs.  CWffJ 

BT  TOJl  »AUM  AUTHOB, 

LECTURES  ON  EKZEMA 

and  Ekzematous  Affections :  with  an  IntrodoetSon  OB  Hm  Q«&trml 
Pathology  of  the  Slun.  and  an  Appendix  of  EMftjt  ft&d  OlMt.  8to» 
10«.6d.  OW) 
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LECTURES  ON  DERMATOLOGT: 

d^rered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Sorgeons,  1B70, 6a. ;  1871^,  10b.  6A, 

1874-5, 10a.  6d. 
SCZEKA: 

by  KoCajll  Astsrsov.  MD..  Pro&Mor  d  CHntfld  JUASoIm  te  U» 

Uait«MU|  flf  Gto^ow.    Third  EdiiiaB,  8ro,  with  lBffanBgl^  ?■.  «d. 

FJlBASITIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  IBS  SKJN 

SeoozMl  Edition.  8to.  witk  Bsgrairai^  7a.  6d.  £>*^ 


PSORIASIS  OR  LEPRA, 

hy  Geoook  Oaskoin,  M.B.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  British  Hospital  for 
Diacasca  of  the  Skiu.     8vu,  5a.  f*^l 

MYCETOMA ; 

or,  the  FtingTia  Disease  of  India,  by  H.  Vandyke  Oaeteb.  M.D..  Sor-' 
ireoii-Major  H,M.  Indian  Army.     4to,  with  11  Coloured  Plates,  42a. 

CERTAIN  ENDEMIC  SKIN  AND  OTHER  DISEASES 

of  India  and  Hot  Climatea  generally,  by  Tilbubt  Fox.  M.D.,  and 
T.  Fab<)UHAB,  M.D.  (Fubliahcd  under  tho  sanction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Stote  for  India  in  CouncU).     8vo,  lOa.  6*1.  ^^*^'^^ 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

in  Twenty-four  Letters  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Cutaneottl^ 
Medicine,  by  Henry  Etans  Cauty,  Surgeon  to  the  Liverpool  Dis- 
penaary  for  Diseaaea  of  the  Skin,  8vo,  128.  Gd,  n*7< 

THE  HAIR  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE, 

by  E.  Wykdham  Cottle,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Blackfriara.  Fcap.  8vo,  2b.  6d.    H- 

WORMS: 

a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  on  Practical 
Helminthology  by  T.  Si'knckb  Cobbouj,  M.D.,  F.R,S.  Post  8vo. 
Sa.  0*73] 

THE  LAWS  AFFECTING  MEDICAL  MEN: 

a  Manual  by  Kobebt  G.  Glenn.  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law ;  with 4 
Ohfl^ter  on  Medical  Etiquette  by  Dr.  A.  Oabpsnteb.    Sro,  14«. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Its  Principles  and  Practice,  by  Alfred  S.  Taylor,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P./ 
F.R.S.    Second  Edition,  2  vola.,  8vo,  with  189  Engravinge,  £1  lis.  6d. 
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BY  THB  I  AVE  AITTHOB. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Ninth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  with  Engravings,  14s.  P87l 

ALBO, 

POISONS, 

in  Relation  to  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Medicine.  Third  Edition, 
crown  8vo,  with  lOt  Engmvings,  168.  Cl»76] 

A  TOXICOLOGICAL  CHART, 

exhibiting  at  one  View  the  Symptoms,  Treatment,  and  mode  of 
Detecting  the  various  Poisons— Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal : 
with  Concise  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Suspended  Animation, 
by  William  Stowe,  M.R.C.S.E.  Thirteenth  Edition,  28.;  on 
roller,  5a.  IWIli 


A  HANDY-BOOK  OF  FORENSIC  MEDICINE  AND  TOXICOLOGY, 
bj  W.  6ATBt7B8T  WooDMAN,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Assistant  Phjaician 
and  Co-Lecturer  on  Physiology  and  Histology  at  the  London  Hospital ; 
and  C.  Mbymott  TiDY,  M.D.,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Cheinistry  and  of 
Medical  Jui-iBpradence  and  Public  Hoalth  at  the  London  Hospital. 
With  8  Lithographic  Plates  and  IIG  Engravings,  8to.  Sis.  6d.       PB77} 

THE  MEDICAL  ADVISER  IN  LIFE  ASSURANCE, 

by  Edward  Heney  Sirvekino,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P,,  Physician  to  St 
Mary's  and  tho  Lock  Hospitals;  PhysiciaU'Extraordtnai'y  to  the 
Qaoen;  Physician- in- Ordinary  to  tho  Prince  of  Wales,  &c.  Crown 
8vo,  68.  tiS7*3 

IDIOCY  AND  IMBECILITY. 

by  WiiiLiAM  W.  Ibeland,  M.D.,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the 
Scottish  National  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Imbecile  Children 
at  Larbert,  Stirlingshire.     With  Engravings,  8vo,  lis,  [i»773 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEDICINE  : 

a  Mannal,  containing  the  Lunacy  Laws,  the  Nosology,  ^tiology^ 
Statistics,  Description,  Diagnosis,  Pathology  (including  Moi'bid  His- 
tology), and  Treatment  of  Insanity,  by  J.  0.  Bucknill,  M.D., 
F.R,S..  and  D.  H.  Tdke,  M.D..  F.R.C.P.  Third  Edition,  8vo,  with 
10  Plates  and  34  Engi^avings,  258.  P873j 

MADNESS: 

in  its  Medical,  Legal,  and  Social  Aspects,  Lectures  by  Edoak 
Sheppabd,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Professor  of  Psychological  Medicine  in 
King's  College;  one  of  the  Medical  Superintendents  of  the  Colney 
Hatch  Lunatic  Asylum.    8vo,  6s.  6d.  QSi'*! 

HANDBOOK  OF  LAW  AND  LUNACY; 

or,  the  Medical  Practitioner's  Complete  Guide  in  all  Matters  relating 
to  Lunacy  Practice,  by  J.  T.  Sabbex,  M.D.,  and  X  H.  Baxtouk 
Browne.  Barrister-at-Law.    8vo,  Ss.  n*72> 

INFLUENCE  OP  THE  MIND  UPON  THE  BODY 

in  Health  and  Diaeaao,  Illustrations  designed  to  elucidate  the  Action 
of  the  Imagination,  by  Daitjei*  Hack  Tukb,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P- 
8vo,  I4e.  0872} 

A  MANUAL  OP  PRACTICAL  HYGIENE, 

by  E.  A.  Parkbs,  M.D.,  F.R.O.P.,  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition.  Edited  by 
F.  De  Chaumont,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Military  Hygiene  in  the  Army 
Medical  Sendee.    8vo,  with  Plates  and  Engravings.  t*"  i^e  ptmi-J* 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  HYGIENE  AND  SANTTAJtY  SCIENCE, 

by  Gbobob  Wilson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Mid- 
Warwickshire.    Third  Edition,  post  8vo,  with  Engravings,  10s.  6d. 
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MIOROSOOPICAL  EXAMNATION  OF  DRINKING  WATER: 

A  Guide,  by  Johjj  D.  Macdonald,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  Aaaiatant  Pro- 
ft)ssor  of  Naval  Hygiene,  Army  Medical  School.  8vo,  with  24  Pl&tea, 
79. 6d.  tis7»i 

HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  ELECTRICITY, 
by  Hkrbekt  Tidbits.  M.D,,  F.R.O.P.E..  Medical  Supei-intcndtmt  of 
the  National  Haapital  for  the  Paralyaod  and  Epileptic.  8vo.  with  95 
Engravings,  9a.  n**7] 

BY   THS   RXin  ArTBOE. 

A  MAP  OF  ZIEMSSEN'S  MOTOR  POINTS  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY : 
a  Guide  to  Localised  Electrisation.  Mounted  on  Rollers,  35  x  21. 
With  20  lUustrations,  58.  CiSTT] 

■CLINICAL  USES  OF  ELECTRICITY ; 

Lectures  delivered  at  Univei*6ity  College  Hospital  by  J.  RcssEix 
Reynolds,  M.D.  Lond.,  P.R.O.P.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  Uuivei-aity  College.     Second  Edition,  post  8vo,  Ss.  ^  iJ»^*3 

MEDICO-ELECTRIC  APPARATUS: 

A  Practical  Description  of  every  Form  in  Modem  Use.  with  Plain 
Directions  for  Mounting,  Charging,  and  Working,  by  Salt  &  SOK, 
Birmingham.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  ZS  Engrav- 
ings, 8vo.  28.  6d.  nsTn 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE; 

containing  a  concise  explanation  of  the  various  anhjccta  and  terms  of 
Medicine,  &o. ;  Notices  of  Climate  and  Mineral  Waters ;  Formula?  for 
Officinal,  Empii-ical,  and  Dietetic  Preparations ;  with  the  Accentuation 
and  Etymology  of  the  terms  and  the  French  and  other  Synonyms,  by 
BOBLKY  DtTNGLisoN,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Ncw  Edition,  royal  8vo,  2Se.     Cl97«] 

A  MEDICAL  VOCABULARY ; 

being  an  Explanation  of  all  Terms  and  Phrases  used  in  the  varions 

Departments  of  Medical  Science  and  Practice,  giving  thetr  derivation, 

meaning,  application,  and  pronunciation,  by  Robert  G.  Mayne.  M.D., 

,         LL.D.     Fourth  Edition,  fcap  8vo,  lOs,  rWKl 

ATLAS  OF  OPHTHALMOSCOPY, 

by  R.  LiEDREicu,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  St.  Thoma8*a  Hospital, 
Translated  into  English  by  H.  Rosdobouoh  Swakkt,  M.B.  Dnb. 
Second  Edition,  containing  59  Figures,  4to,  £1  lOa.  0570} 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE : 

aManualbyO.MACNAMARA,  Surgeon  to  Westminster  Hospital,  Third 
Edition,  feap,  8vo,  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings,  I'Js.  6d.   n«7C] 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE: 

A  Practical  Treatise  by  Haynes  Waltoh,  P.R.C.S..  Surgeon  to  St. 
Mary^s  Hospital  and  in  charge  of  its  Ophthalmological  Department. 
Third  Edition,  8vo,  with  3  Plates  and  nearly  300  Engravings,  25a. 
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HINTS  ON  OPHTHALMIC  OUT-PATIENT  PEAOTICE. 

by  Charles  Hiogsks,  F.R.C.S..  Ophtbaimic  Aasiataut  Surgeon  to, 
and  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmology  at,  Guy's  HoapitaL   87  pp.,  fcap.  8to. 

OPHTHALMIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY: 

a  Manual  by  T.  Wuabton  Jonbs,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmio 
Medicine  and  Snidery  in  Unireraity  College.  Third  Edition,  fcap 
8vo,  with  9  Coloured  Phiteaand  173  Entfravings,  12e.^6d.  Ci»&] 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ETE: 

A  Treatise  by  J.  SOELBEBO  Wells.  F.R.C.S.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to 
King's  College  Hospital  and  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Jjondon  Ophthalmio 
HoapitaL    Third  Edition,  8to,  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings, 

258.  0873] 

BV  TDE  SAMB   AITTHOB, 

LONG.  SHORT.  AND  WEAK  SIGHT, 

and  their  Treatment  by  the  Scientific  use  of  Spectuclea.  Fourth 
Ediii.™,  8vo,  6a.  Ci97?] 

A  SYSTEM  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY. 

by  John  Tomes,  F.R.S.,  and  Chasles  S.  Tomes,  M.A,  Leotnror  on 
Dental  Anatomy  and  Physialugy  at  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London. 
Seeond  Edition,  fcap  8vo.  with  268  Engravings,  lis.  08733 

DENTAL  ANATOMY,  HUMAN  AND  COMPARATIVE: 

A  Manual,  by  Charles  S.  Tomes,  M.A.,  M.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London.  With 
179  Eugravinga,  crown  8vo,  lOs.  6d.  aSTOJ 

A  MANUAL  OF  DENTAL  MECHANICS, 

with  an  Account  of  the  Materials  and  Appliances  used  in  Mechanical 
Dentistry,  by  Oakley  Coles,  L.D.S.,  R.C.S.,  Surgeon-Dentist  to 
the  Hospital  for  Discuses  of  the  Throat.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo> 
with  140  Engravings.  7«.  6d.  awfi] 

HANDBOOK  OP  DENTAL  ANATOMY 

and  Surgery  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  by  John 
Smith,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Edin.,  Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  Qnoen  in  Scotland. 
Second  Edition,  feup  8vo,  4s.  (W.  PSTi] 

STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  DENTAL  ANATOMY  AND  SURGERY, 
by  Henbt  Sewill.  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.,  Dentist  to  the  West  London 
Hospital.     With  77  Engravings,  fcap.  8vo,  Ss.  6d.  nfi"«] 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY: 

A  Pi-actieal  Treatise,  by  Jonathan  Taft,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Opera- 
tive Dentistry  in  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  Third  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised,  with  many  additions,  and  134  Engi-avings.  8ro, 
18a.  t»B773 

EPIDEMIOLOGY; 

or,  the  Remote  Cause  of  Epidemic  Diseases  in  the  Aniaiai  and  iu  the 
Vegetable  Creation,  by  John  Pajikin.  MD.,  F.RC.S.  Part  I, 
Contagion— Modem  Theories— Cholem — Epizootics.    8vo,  Ss.       0^711 


The  following  CATALonoES  issued  by  Messrs  Chxtkchill 
will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application : 

1.  Messrs  GhurchilVs  General  List  of  nearly  600  ic<yi'h  (m 
Medicine^  Surgeryy  Midwifery^  Materia  Medica,  Hygiene^ 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Gheinistry^  ^c,  ^c,  mth  a  complete 
Index  to  their  Titles^for  easy  reference, 

N.B, — This  List  includes  Nos,  2  and  3. 

2.  Selection  from  Messrs  ChxirchUVs  General  List^  com'- 
'prising  all  recent  Worlcs  published  by  them  on  the  Art  and 
Science  of  Medicine. 

3.  A  descriptive  List  of  Messi's  ChurchilVs  Works  on 
Chemistry ,  Fhannary^  Botany,  Photography,  Zoology ,  and 
other  branches  of  Science. 

4.  Messrs  ChnrchilVs  Bed-Letler  List^  giving  the  Titles 
of  forthwming  New  Worhs  and  New  Editions, 

[Published  every  October.J 

5.  Ttie  Medical  Intelligencer ^  an  Annual  List  of  New 
Works  and  Netv  Editions  published  by  Messrs  J,  Sf  A^ 
Churchill,  together  loith  Particulars  of  t/ie  Periodicals  issued 
from  their  House. 

[Sent  in  January  of  each  year  to  every  Medical  Fi'actitioner  in 
the  United  Kingdom  wlioac  name  and  address  can  be  ascertained. 
A  large  namlieT  are  alao  sent  to  tbe  United  States  of  America, 
Continental  Europe.  India,  and  tlie  Colonics.] 


MsssBs  CUUBCHILL  have  a  special  arrangement  with  Messrs 
LINDSAY  &  BLAKISTON,  OF  Philadelphia,  in  accordance  with 
which  that  Finn  act  as  their  Agents  for  the  United  States  of  America, 
either  keeping  in  Stock  most  of  Messrs  Chpiichill's  Books,  or  reprint- 
ing them  on  Terms  advantageous  to  Authors.  Many  of  the  Works  ia 
thii  Oatftlogue  may  therefore  be  easily  obtained  in  America. 


niVTWU  BT  i,  B.  APLABP,  BARTUOLOMBW  CLOSB. 
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